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REIGN    OF    ELIZABETH 

CHAPTER  IX 

STATS  OP  PASTIES  IN   SCOTLAND 

Tbs  two  queens  were  again  standing  in  the  same  relative  posi- 

'     '  'Lid  led  to  the  crisis  of  1560.    Mar>'  Stuart  was  once 

ng  out  her  hand  to  grasp  Elizabeth's  crown.     From 

<n  as  heir  presumptive  the  step  to  a  Catholic  revolu- 

icdiate  and  certain;  and  Elizabeth's  ailectation  of 

iiolic  practices  would  avail  little  to  save  her.    Again  as  before 

stabiuty  of  the  English  government  appeared  to  depend  on 

itenimce  of  the  Protestants  in  Scotland;  and  again  the 

iits  were  too  weak  to  protect  themselves  without  help 

road.    The  house  of  Hamilton  was  in  danger  from  the 

„  ..(  T  ..„r.,.»  ,,„)  »hc  approaching  elevation  of  Damley ; 

!  the  second  place  in  the  Scotch  suc- 

c  Duke  of  Chatelherault ;    and  the 

her  intention  of  entailing  her  crown 

^ri^.    Thus  there  were  the  same  parties 

Rut  the  Protestants  were  split  among 

nces  of  hereditary  alliance 

laim<t  on  the   Earldom  of 

I  ley's  side  the  powerful 

alienated  from  Murray 

i  Lmdsay.    There  was  no 

vs ..;».v  ilie  patriotism  of  the  many 

'  gbry  of  Scotland  was  dearer  than  their 

'     r  hearts  were  set  on  winning  for  a 

Enidish  succession  were  now  devoted 

>f  Chatelherault  with  the  original 

« of  thf  mnfiregation — Murray, 

•lund  themselves 

ibeih  would  have  been  less 

(■stants  had  the  loyalty  of 

<wn  subjecu  been  open  to  no  siupicioo;  but  the  state  of 
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Kn(;land  was  hardly  more  satisfactor>'  tlian  that  of  Scotland. 
In  1560  the  recent  loss  of  Calais  and  the  danger  of  foreign  in- 
vasion had  united  the  nation  in  defence  of  its  independence. 
Two-thirds  of  the  peers  were  opposed  at  heart  to  Cecil  s  policy ; 
but  the  menaces  of  France  had  roused  the  patriotism  of  the 
nation.  Spain  was  then  perplexed  and  neutral;  and  the 
Catholics  had  for  a  time  been  paralysed  by  the  recent  memories 
of  the  Marian  persecution. 

Now,  although  the  dangers  were  the  same.  Elizabeth's  embar- 
rassments were  incomparably  greater.  The  studied  trifling 
with  which  she  had  disr^arded  the  general  anxiety  for  her 
marriage  had  created  a  party  for  the  Queen  of  Scots  amidst  the 
most  influential  classes  of  the  people.  The  settlement  of  the 
succession  was  a  passion  among  them  which  amounted  to  a 
disease ;  while  the  union  of  the  crowns  was  an  object  of  rational 
desire  to  every  thoughtful  English  statesman.  The  Protestants 
were  disheartened ;  they  had  gained  no  wisdom  by  suffering ;  the 
most  sincere  among  tliem  were  as  wild  and  intolerant  as  those 
who  had  made  the  reign  of  Edward  a  b\'word  of  mismanage- 
ment; the  queen  was  as  unreasonable  wit'  as 
they  were  extravagant  on  theirs;  while  <  ing 
from  its  temporary  paralysis  was  reasserting  the  superiority 
which  the  matured  creed  of  centuries  had  a  right  to  claim  over 
the  half -shaped  theories  of  revolution.  Had  Mary  Stuart 
followed  the  advice  which  Alva  gave  to  her  messenger  at 
Bayonne,  had  she  been  prudent  and  forbearing  and  trusted  her 
cause  to  time  till  PhiUp  had  disposed  of  the  Turks  and  was  at 
leisure  to  give  her  his  avowed  support,  the  game  was  in  her 
hands.  Her  choice  of  Damley  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  Spain, 
had  united  in  her  favour  the  Conservative  strength  of  England; 
and  either  Elizabeth  must  have  allowed  the  marriage  and 
accepted  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  her  successor,  or  she  must  have 
herself  yielded  to  pressure,  fulfilled  her  promises  at  last,  and 
married  the  Archduke  Charles. 

This  possibility  and  this  alone  created  Mary's  difficulties. 
She  knew  what  Philip's  engagements  meant;  she  knew  that 
Spain  desired  as  little  as  France  to  see  England  and  Scotland 
a  united  and  powerful  kingdom;  and  that  if  Ehzabeth  could  be 
recalled  out  of  her  evil  ways  by  a  Catholic  alliance,  the  cabinet 
of  Madrid  would  think  no  more  of  Damley  or  herself.  She 
would  have  to  exchange  an  immediate  and  splendid  triumph 
for  the  doubtful  prospect  of  the  eventual  succession  should  her 
rival  die  without  a  child. 
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■"     '  '  misunderstand  the  necessity  to 

v^  inless  Mary  Stimrt  saved  her  by 

'  so  often  \'  s 

(YimmaT'.  t 

she  was  tin  more  seriously  perhaps 

because  ma,  tore  been  most  eager  to 

pr  r  with  a  husband  s<>'  s  well  or  better  satisfied 

w    .  ,  rospect  of  the  succt-. .« the  Queen  of  Scots. 

■'  The  queen,"  de  Silva  wrote  on  the  8th  of  June  to  Philip, 
has  taken  alarm  at  the  divisions  among  her  subjects.  A 
great  numy  of  them  she  is  well  aware  are  in  favour  of  Lord 
Damley  and  llar>'  Stuart.  Several  of  the  most  powerful 
noblemen  in  England  have  long  withdrawn  from  the  court  and 
are  looking  to  this  marriage  for  the  union  of  the  iv, 
The  qtsecn  must  now  come  to  a  re-^ohition  about  the 
Charles.    She  understanr!  narriage  witli  huu  i-  \:  > 

sole  means  left  to  her  of  pr>  jonce  with  your  majiM 

of  resisting  her  enemies,  and  of  preventing  a  rebellion.  She 
detests  the  thought  of  it ;  and  yet  so  strange  is  her  position  that 
she  dares  not  encounter  Parliament  for  fear  her  excuses  may  be 
accepted.  The  people  have  ceased  to  care  whether  she  marries 
or  remains  singk;  they  are  ready  to  entail  the  crown  on  the 
Kinr  and  Queen  of  Scotland. 

iicr  hope  at  present  is  to  throw  Scotland  into  confusion 
th  the  help  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  < 
It  the  house  of  Lennox  should  be  preferred  to  t 
e  is  frightening  the  Huguenots  in  Fra; 
the  Queen  of  Soots  obtains  the  EngliM; 
tier  uncle's  death  and  assist  the  Catholics  to  extirpate  them. 
She  will  temporise  till  she  see  bow  her  tridcs  succeed.    If  she 
II  save  herself  by  any  other  means  she  will  not  marry."  ^ 
fhe  two  pl.ivT*  urre  not  ill-matched,  though  for  the  present 
the  Queen  ad  the  advantage.    "  The  matter,"  said 

v.,  ri „fm  i^j  ^  suddenly  done  as  suddenly  it 

Se  practice  was  of  an  elder  time.    It  was  finely 

laKe  the  queen's  majesty  a  labourer  for  the  restitu- 

•ither  and  a  sender  in  of  the  son."  *    Elizabeth  had 

•  red  and  hadplaced  herself  in  a  perilous  dilemma. 

had  advised  her  to  demand  the  extradition  of 

Tiox  and  declare  war  if  it  was  refused. 

ler  put  of  the  advke;   but  she  had 

1^  Im  CaHM  <k  Laodm.  <W  vUi.  Jonio.  1163."— ilS.  5. 
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Throgmorton  to  promise  Murray  and  his  friends  that  if  they 
interfered  by  force  to  prevent  the  marriage  they  should  be 
supported  by  England;  and  if  they  rose  in  arms  and  failed,  and 
if  they  called  upon  her  to  fulfil  her  engagements,  she  would  have 
to  comply  and  run  all  hazards,  or  she  would  justify  the  worst 
suspicious  which  the  Scotch  Protestants  already  entertained  of 
her  sincerity,  and  convert  i  Me  only  friends  that  she 

possessed  among  Mary  Sti:. 

In  the  first  outburst  of  her  anger  she  seemed  prepared  to  dare 
everything.  After  the  departure  of  Throgmorton  from  Scot- 
land the  Queen  of  Scots  sent  Hay  of  Balmerinoch  with  a  letter  in 
which  she  protested  with  the  most  innocent  simplicity  that  in  all 
which  she  had  done  she  had  been  actuated  only  by  the  purest 
desire  to  meet  her  dear  sister's  wishes;  that  she  was  alike 
astonished  and  grieved  to  hear  that  she  had  done  wrong;  but 
that  as  Elizabeth  was  dissatisfied  she  would  refer  the  ques; 
once  more  to  a  commission;  and  on  her  own  side  she  projj 
the  unsuspicious  names  of  Murray,  Maitland,  Morton,  and 
Glencaim.* 

Had  Elizabeth  complied  with  this  sup. 
committed  herself  to  an  admission  that  a  , 
that  the  Damley  marriage  was  not  wholly  intolerable.  She  had 
no  intention  of  admitting  anj-thing  of  the  kind.  She  replied  with 
requiring  Lennox  and  Damley  on  their  allegiance  to  return  im- 
mediately to  England;  and  the  Queen  of  Scots'  letter  she 
answered  only  with  a  request  that  they  might  be  sent  home 
without  delay. 

Neither  Lennox  nor  Mar)'  expected  such  peremptory  dealing. 
The  order  of  retur  rt  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  some  of 

those  who  knew  i  best  did  not  believe  that  war  wa.s 

coming;  *  but  Mary  Stuart  knew  too  well  her  own  intentions  to 
escape  misgivings  that  the  Queen  of  England  might  be  as  reso- 
lute as  herself.  When  Randolph  presented  the  letter  with  the 
message  which  accompanied  it,  she  burst  into  tears;  Lennox 
was  silent  with  dismay;  Damley  alone,  too  foolish  to  compre- 
hend the  danger,  remained  careless  and  defiant,*  and  said  sbor»'^- 

'  The  Quwn  of  Seot^  to  the  Queen  of  England,   Tun'*  14:    KEmi. 

•Paul'!  rinedeMr.:  '  :    ii. 

*  A  »»'  horoscope  Damley. 

"  His  beh_ Iph  wrote  1     -  -  o^nw  in 

open  contempt  ot  all  men  that  wrre  his  ci. 

ot  him  I  know  not;  but  it  is  greatlv  to  b< 

amongst  this  people.     The  queen,  being  01  d>  ; 

to  frame  and  fashion  him  to  the  nature  of  her  st. 

can  alter  that  which  custom  hath  made  in  hit:  .  , 
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■  he  had  no  mind  to  return."     Mary  Stuart  as  soon  as  she  could 

<  oUect  herself  said  she  trusted  Umt  hrr  pood  sister  did  not  mean 

what  she  had  written.    Randolph  ;  .it  she  most  certainly 

did  mean  it;  and  speaking  plain!  tuibit  was,  he  added 

that  if  they  refused  to  return  and  her  grace  comforted  them  in 

')  doing,  the  queen  his  mistress  had  both  power  and  will  to  be 

evenged  on  them,  being  her  subjects." 

From  the  court  Randolph  went  to  Argyle  and  Murray,  who 

had  ascertained  meanwhile  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose;  the 

nithop  of  Dunblane  had  been  sent  to  the  pope;   Mary  Stuart 

lad  obtained  money  frxm  Flanders;    she  had  again  sent  for 

Bothwell,  and  she  meant  immediate  mischief.     The  two  earls 

expressed  their  belief  that  "  the  time  was  come  to  put  to  a 

remedy."     "  They  saw  their  sovereign  determined  to  overthrow 

religion  received,  and  sore  bent  against  those  that  desired  the 

amity  with  England  to  be  continued,  which  two  points  they 

were  bound  in  consciertce  to  maintain  and  defend."    They  had 

esolved  therefore  "  to  withstand  such  attempts  with  all  their 

.„«..    ..r^A  ♦,.  r^,. .vi(jj  for  their  sovereign's  estate  better  than 

ne  consider  for  herself."    They  intended  to 

.ning  wnicn  was  not  for  their  mistress's  real  advantage; 

cfaolas  Throgmortoo  had  assured  them  of  the  Queen  of 

'     "  godly  and  friendly  offer  to  concur  with  and  assist 

■e  Queen  of  England's  interest  was  as  much  concerned 

vn;  and  they  "  humbly  desire  the  performance  of  her 

promises:  "  they  did  not  ask  for  an  English  army;   if 

er  majesty  would  give  them  three  thousand  pounds  they  could 

>I<I  their  followers  together,  and  would  undertake  the  rest  for 

elves ;  Lennox  and  Damley  could  be  seized  and  "  delivered 

.ierwick,"  if  her  majesty  would  receive  them. 

To  these  communications  Randolph  replied  with  renewed 
Assurances  that  Ehzabeth  would  send  them  whatever  assistance 
they  required.  He  gave  them  the  warmest  encouragement  to 
penevere ;  and  as  to  the  father  and  son  whom  they  proposed  to 
kidnap,  the  English  govemroeDt,  he  said, "  could  not  and  would 
not  refuse  their  own  in  what  sort  soever  they  came."  ^ 

The  Queen  of  Scots  was  not  kmg  in  receiving  intelligence  of 
what  thr  tonis  ntrnded  against  her.  She  sent  a  mesnge  to  her 
brother  miur>ting  that  he  would  meet  her  at  Perth.    As  he  was 

disdaiafal.  Md  luapiBlBUi,  wkteh  Idod  cl  warn  this  nfl  of  aof  oUmt  oaa 
fe^.i  \^^r  -  -MaikIo^  10  C«al.  J«ily  •:  Ctmm.  MSS.  Cauo.  B.  to. 
/  ■ 

Ctdl,  July  a  aad  Joljr  4:   C«mom.  MSS.  Cauo.  B.  10. 

J'rtnJfJ   <n    K«|TH 
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mon  liorse  a  hint  was  given  hi  i- would 

not  I '  AC,  and  that  Damley  ani .  la  plan 

to  kill  him.  He  withdrew  to  his  mother's  castle  at  i^ochleven 
and  published  the  occasion  of  his  disobedience.  Mary  Stuart 
replied  with  a  countercharge  that  the  Earl  of  Murray  had  pur- 
posed to  take  her  prisoner  and  carry  off  Damley  to  England. 
Both  stories  were  probably  true:  Murray's  offer  to  Randolph  is 
sufficient  evidence  against  himself.  Ixjrd  Damley's  conspiracy 
against  the  earl  was  no  more  than  legitimate  retaliation.  Civil 
war  was  fast  approaching;  and  it  is  impossible  to  acquit 
Elizabeth  of  having  done  her  best  to  foster  it.  Afraid  to  take 
an  open  part  lest  she  should  have  an  insurrection  on  her  own 
hands  at  home,  she  was  ready  to  employ  to  the  uttermost  the 
assistance  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  own  subjects,  and  she  trusted 
to  diplomacy  or  accident  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
consequences. 

On  receiving  Randolph's  letter,  which  explained  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  intentions  of  the  Protestant  noblemen,  she  not  only 
did  not  find  fault  with  the  engagements  to  which  he  had  com- 
mitted her,  but  she  directed  him  under  her  own  hand  to  assure 
them  of  her  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  course  which  they 
were  preparing  to  pursue.  She  could  have  entertained  no  sort 
of  doubt  that  they  would  use  violence;  y;t  she  did  not  even 
conceal  her  apy^robation  under  ambiguous  or  uncertain  phrases. 
She  said  that  '  Id  find  her  "  in  all  their  just  and  honour- 

able causes  ni  I  state  and  continuance ;  "  "  if  by  malice 

or  practice  they  were  forced  to  any  inconvenienc\'  they  should 
find  no  lack  in  her;  "  she  desired  merely  that  in  carrying  out 
their  enterprise  they  would  "  spend  no  more  money  than 
their  secunty  made  necessary,  nor  less  which  might  bring 
danger."  * 

As  the  collision  drew  near  both  parties  prepared  for  it  by 

endeavouring  to  put  themselves  right  with  the  country.     No 

sooner  was  it  generally  known   in   Scotland   that  the  queen 

intended  to  marry  a  Catholic  than  the  General  As.sembly  rushed 

together  at  Edinburgh.    The  extreme  Protestants  were  able  to 

appeal  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions  of  pvil  when  M&Ty 

"e  free  exercise  of  her  ov  Like 

>n  their  entrance  into  <  ley  had 

made  terms  with  wickedness:  they  had  sown  tlie  wind  of  a  carnal 

policy  and  were  now  reaping  the  whirlwind.    A  resolution  was 

passed — to  which  Murray,  though  he  was  present,  no  longer 

'  Elizabeth  to  Randolph,  July  lo:   Printed  in  Keith. 
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raiaed  his  voice  in  opposition — that  the  sovereign  was  not  exempt 
from  obedieiure  to  the  law  of  the  land,  that  the  mass  should  be 
put  utterly  away,  and  the  reformed  service  take  the  place  of  it 
m  the  ro>'al  chapeL 

Mary  Stuart  had  been  described  by  F  1  as  so  much 

changed  that  those  who  had  known  her  ne  was  under 

Murray's  and  Maitland's  tutelage  were  astonished  at  the  altera- 
tion; manner,  words,  features,  all  were  different;  in  mind  and 
bodv  she  was  said  to  be  swollen  and  disfigured  by  the  tumultuous 
voncing  of  her  passions. 

So  pCTfaaps  she  may  have  appeared  in  Randolph's  eyes;  axKl 
yet  the  change  may  have  been  more  in  Randolph's  power  of 
msight  than  in  the  object  at  which  he  looked.  Ne\'er  certainly 
did  she  show  herself  cooler  or  more  adroit  than  in  her  present 
emertfenry.  She  replied  to  the  Assembly  with  returning  from 
Pf  irgh;   and  as  a  fir  awards  recovering 

th(  she  attended  a  P  sermon.    To  the 

r-        liun  vi  the  General  Asscn  r  answer,  but 

siiiucd  circulars  protesting  t:  )r  at  any  past 

time  had  she  entertained  a  thought  of  interfering  with  her 
subjetts'  religion;  the  toleration  which  she  had  requested  for 
herself  she  desired  only  to  extend  to  others;  her  utmost  wish 
haH  ♦— "  '*  ■•  '  r  subjects  might  worship  God  freely  in  the  form 
wK  approved.* 

•  ign  sincerely  pleading  to  a  Protestant 

•ss  >f  conscience  might  have  been  a  lesson  to 

the  bij^oti)'  ol  nxankmd;  but  Mary  Stuart  wa  and 

could  the  Awemhly  have  believed  her  they  w  ight 

b«rr  '  was  bearing  fruits   t  lly   ttum 

rv ;  Protestant  respected  tli  iic  as  an 

nest  worshipper  of  something,  though  that  something  might 

ihf  de\'il.    "  Liberty  of  conscience  **  was  the  crime  of  the 

ans,  which  hell  and  heaven  alike  rejected. 

'•'■ndance  of  Mary  Stiuut  at  sermon  produced  as  little 

cf:  -  congregation  as  Elizabeth's  canoles  and  crucifixes 

'     tor  lutircd  of  the  English  Papists.    The  elders  of  the  Church 

\ytned;    Argyle,   Murray,  aiMl   their   friends   withdrew   to 

Mirlini'  1  the  18th  of  Jul^-  they  deyifchcid  a  messenger 

tn  Kh/  h  a  Ijond  in  which  they  pm^ed  themsdves  to 

ii  all  .itu;;.^>ts  either  to  restore  the  Catholic  ritual  or  to  di»- 

ve  the  Engii&h  alliance.     From  their  own  sovereign  they 

professed  to  hope  for  nothing  but  evU.    They  looked  to  tfaie 

'  Circular  by  the  Qtwva.  July  17. 
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Queen  of  England  "  as  under  God  protectress  most  special  of  the 
professors  of  religion; "  and  they  thanked  her  warmly  for  the 
promises  of  help  on  which  it  was  evident  that  they  entirely  relied.* 
They  relied  on  those  promises;  and  to  have  doubted  them 
would  have  been  nothing  less  than  a  studied  insult.  The 
English  ambassador  was  ordered  a  second  time,  and  more  im- 
periously, to  command  Lennox  and  Damley  to  ^o  back  to 
England;  while  avowedly  by  the  direct  instructions  of  his 
mistress  he  laid  her  thanks  and  wishes  before  the  lords  in  a 
fonTia.1  and  written  address.* 

KANDOLPH  TO  THE  LORDS  OF  SCOTLAND* 

July,  1565. 

"  Right  honourable  and  my  very  good  lords, — It  is  not  out 
of  your  remembrance  that  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  being  at 
Stirling  ambassador  for  the  queen's  majesty  my  mistress  to  the 
queen's  majesty  your  sovereign,  it  was  declared  at  good  length 
both  to  her  grace's  self  and  also  to  you  of  her  honourable  council, 
what  misliking  the  queen  my  mistress  hath  that  the  Lord 
Damley  should  join  marriage  with  the  queen  your  sovereign,  for 
divers  and  weighty  reasons ;  of  which  some  were  there  presently 
rehearsed,  others  for  great  and  weighty  respects  left  unspoken 
until  occasion  better  serve  to  utter  her  majesty's  griefs  for  the 
strange  manner  of  dealing  that  hath  been  used  towards  her 
divers  ways  and  by  divers  persons  contrary'  to  that  expectation 
she  had.  The  queen  your  sovereign  having  answered  that  she 
would  in  no  wise  alter  her  determination,  the  queen  my  mistress 
commanded  this  resolution  and  answer  to  be  propounded  in 
council,  and  to  be  considered  according  to  the  weight  tl 
being  touched  thereby  as  well  in  honour  as  that  it  was  u; 
the  repose  and  tranquillity  of  her  majesty's  realm.  And  her 
majesty's  council  remaining  in  that  mind  that  before  they  were 
of — which  is  that  divers  ways  it  must  needs  be  prejudicial  to  the 
amity  of  the  two  countries,  that  it  tendeth  greatly  to  the  sub- 
version of  Christ's  true  religion  received  and  established  in  them 


'  "  I'ndrntandJng  bv 

issador,  Sir 

and  also  by  thr  iitfoni! 

s  servant  .'• 

the  good  ariH  :-  • 

to  the  tnaiii! 

ill  11  viji  . 

•• >-  —  • 

*p€l  and 

The  Lords  m 

Uueen  of  i  : 

p.  329. 

'  It  IS  aecmarv,  at  tiie  risk  of  being  tedious,  to  dwell  on  these  par- 
t,.-..i,r<;  of  Elizabeth's  conduct.     Each  separate  promise  was  as  a  nail 
'ft  a  rent  in  her  reputation  when  she  endeavoured  to  free  herself. 
■  mdomnu  MSS.  8. 
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J)  ith.  •!.' V  h;i\  '  '    '       with  content  which  your 

lor  ;     ;;  :    hands,   but  also   have 

b<-     :      ^  V  lial  si»c  will  provide  for  her  own 

surru   .ta  .  t-  realm  against  all  practices  and 

devices,  from  whcrcsot-vi-r  they  be  intended. 
"  And  forasmuch  as  nothing  is  more  needful  for  both  the 
alms  than  the  continuance  of  a  good  and  perfect  amity 
etween  them  and  those  whose  hearts  God  hath  united  in  one 
rue  and  perfect  doctrine,  they  have  also  desired  that  it  will 
piease  her  majesty  tliat  she  will  have  consideration  of  the 
Protestants  and  true  professors  of  religion  in  this  realm  of 
Scotland,  that  Christ's  holy  word  may  be  continued  amongst 
them,  aibd  the  amity  remain  betwixt  both  the  countries.    And 
faeame  of  all  the  apparent  troubles  that  may  ensue,  as  well  for 
the  subversion  of  Christ's  word  in  both  the  countries  as  also  for 
the  breach  of  amity,  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  his  son  the  Lord 
Darnley  are  known  to  be  the  authors,  and  many  of  their 
ractices,  as  well  in  England,  Scotland,  and  further  parts,  to 
ittat  end  discovered,  it  pleased  the  queen  my  mistress  to  begin 
at  the  root  and  ground  of  all  these  mischiefs,  and  thereof  hath 
presently  sent  her  express  comrr  '"''""nt  to  them  both,  charging 
them  to  leave  the  realm  of  Sn  repair  unto  her  presence 

as  they  will  avoid  her  majesty  s  muignation ;  in  refusing  of 
which  they  shall  give  further  occasion  for  her  to  proceed  against 
them  and  their  assisters  than  willingly  she  would. 

"  And  to  the  intent  it  may  be  further  known  wlxat  the  queen's 
I  stress's  purpose  is  if  they  do  contrary  to  this  charge  of 
tjesty,  I  am  commanded  to  assure  all  persons  here  that 
ity  mistress  meaneth  to  let  the  queen  your  soverei^ 
land  by  her  deeds  how  she  can  measure  this  dis 
kind  of  dealing  and  numner  of  proceeding;    and 
<>  the  effect  of  such  answers  as  shall  be  given  unto  me. 
in  the  queen's  majesty  your  sovereign  as  from  th' 
;i  .V  .ir!  '  i;      n    ind  what  thereof  shall  follow,  her 
•  ly  appear  unto  the  world  how 
owards  such  as  so  lar  forget  themselves. 
•  aim  declaration  of  the  tender  care  and  good  con- 
sovereign  has  over  all  those  of  this 
1  the  rnUm  without  alteration  of  the 
neglect  her  nvi  I 

!(uch  as  persts  i> 

lined  to  concur  with  them  and  assist 
.  a*i..n  ^hall  nress  them* 
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*  "  '  t  that  which  I  know  to  be 

my  '.  Mfjmcnt  given  unto  me  to 

<  your  lor«  ;-e,  and  knowing 
I  :  fit  for  til.  ^  ,  ^;ht  good  to  send 
this  same  to  your  in  writing." 

In  strict  conformity  with  these  promises  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
returned  to  his  charge  on  the  border;  the  earl  himself  was  under 
the  impression  that  if  the  lords  were  in  extremity  he  was  to  enter 
Scotland ;  and  so  satisfied  and  so  confident  was  Murray  that  he 
wrote  to  Bedford  on  the  22nd  of  July  "  as  to  one  to  whom  God 
had  granted  to  know  the  subtle  devices  of  Satan,"  telling  him 
that  the  force  on  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  most  relied  lay 
among  the  Maxwells,  the  Humes,  and  the  Kers  of  the  border, 
and  begging  him,  as  if  he  was  already  an  auxiliary  in  the  field, 
*'  to  stay  off  their  power."  * 

Randolph  presented  his  second  demand  for  the  return  of  the 
two  noblemen  to  England.  He  spoke  first  to  Mary  Stuart,  who 
half  frightened,  half  defiant,  found  herself  on  the  edge  of  a 
conflict  to  which  her  own  resources  were  manifestly  inadequate, 
while  she  could  not  but  feel  some  uncertainty  after  all,  how  far  she 
could  rely  on  the  secret  promises  of  her  English  friends.  She 
complained  passionately  that  she  had  been  trifled  with;  she 
spoke  of  Henry  VIII.'s  will  which  she  dared  f^lizabeth  to  pro- 
duce, in  obvious  ignorance  that  had  Elizabeth  consented,  her 
hopes  of  a  peaceable  succession  would  be  gone  for  ever.  Ran- 
dolph told  her  she  was  "  abused."  She  threatened  that  if  the 
!  '  arliament  meddled  with  the  rights  either  of  herself  or 

<  '  y  she  would  "  seek  friends  elsewhere,"  and  would  not 
fail  to  find  them. 

Randolph  knew  Mar>'  well  and  knew  her  manner.  He  saw 
that  she  was  hesitating  and  he  once  more  attempted  expostula- 
tion. "  The  Queen  of  England,"  he  truly  said,  "  had  been  her 
kindest  friend.  She  might  have  compelled  her  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Edinburgh;  but  she  had  passed  it  over;  she  had 
defended  her  claims  when  the  Scotch  succession  had  not  another 
supfxjrter;  unless  she  had  taken  the  crown  from  off  her  own 
head  and  given  it  to  her,  she  could  have  done  no  more  than  she 
had  done." 

Mary  appeared  to  be  moved.    She  asked  if  nothing  could 

induce  Elizabeth  to  allow  her  marriage  with  Lord  Damley. 

Randolph  replied  that  after  the  attitude  which  she  had  assumed 

the  conditions  would  be  stringent.    A  declaration  would  have 

*  kfuiray  to  Bedford,  July  22:  Keith. 
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to  be  made  by  herself  and  the  Scotch  Parllimmr  thit  <hf  made 
no  pretensioos  to  the  English  crown  dun  .i)eth 

or  her  children;  ^'     —  *  restore  to  her  cwum^u  mt  i  i^JLtatant 
noblemen  with  n^  had  quarrelled;   and  she  must  con- 

fonn  *  to  the  religion  established  by  law  in  Scotland.* 

It  was  to  ask  Mary  Stuart  to  sacrifice  ambition,  pride,  revenge 
—every  object  for  which  she  was  mating  herself  with  the  paltry 
boy  who  was  the  cause  of  the  disturoance.  She  said  "  she 
would  make  no  merchandise  of  her  conscience."  Randolph 
requested  in  Elizabeth's  name  that  she  would  do  no  injury  to 
the  Protestant  lords  who  were  her  "  good  subjects."  She  replied 
that  Elizabeth  might  call  them  "  good  subjects;  "  she  had  found 
them  bad  subjects,  and  as  such  she  meant  to  treat  them. 

jK.. , ( I  ..„„.>vand  Damley  came  next.    The  ambassador 

cor:  cth's  conunands  to  them,  and  demanded 

a  disunci  answer  wnether  they  would  obey  or  not.  Lermox,  to 
whom  age  had  taught  some  lessons  of  moderation,  replied  that 
he  was  sorry  to  offend ;  but  that  he  might  not  and  durst  not  go. 
He  with  some  justice  might  plead  a  right  to  remain;  for  he  was 
a  bom  Scot  and  was  living  under  his  first  allq;iance.  Damley, 
like  a  child  who  has  drifted  from  the  shore  in  a  tiny  pleasure 
boat,  his  sails  pufied  out  with  vanity,  and  little  dreumng  how 
soon  he  would  be  gazing  back  on  England  with  passionate  and 
despairing  eyes,  replied  "  that  he  acknowledged  no  duty  or 
obedience  save  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  "  whom  he  served  and 
honoured;  "  and  seeing,"  he  continued,  "  that  the  other  your 
mistress  is  so  envious  of  my  good  fortune,  I  doubt  not  but  she 
may  also  have  need  of  me,  as  you  shall  know  within  few  days 
wherefore  to  return  I  intend  not;  I  find  myself  very  well  where 
I  am,  and  so  I  purpose  to  keep  me;  and  this  shall  be  lot  your 
answer." 

"  Vou  have  much  foigotten  ymir  duty,  sir,  in  such  despiteful 
words,"  Randolph  answered;  '  'her  discreetly  spoken  ot 

vou  nor  otherwise  to  be  answer>  than  that  I  trust  to  sec 

<*  wreck  and  overthrow  of  as  many  as  are  of  the  same  mind." 

<.^  viivm?  the  stout  servant  of  Elizabeth  turned  on  his  heel 

cverenoe  or  farewell."  * 

II  »  iuunaUag  to  obwrrt  bow  Um  cuctcbI  oI  *h»  R«lann«tiaa  h*(l 
•<r««c  EllaateCb  lonrard  lo  sptt*  ol  b«wlf. 

*^'  Qa'aDt  aitrrtkaa*  U  riUcioa  q«l  «•!  aaitamdhmf  aa  Roy—hm,  et 

M  uyMol  rMojrw,  m  ta  booat  fraet,  «C  «i  Imt  pnakr  «Ut  omUy 

I'aO*  •  •UcD*  d*«ll«:  ft  oa*«U«  lay  faea  dseUntko,  ■aloriiii  par  son 

'■-"•^t  au'cDe  a*  pcvtaod  rioi  an  RoraolaM  d**!!*,  9»6»m  poMariti ' 

w  d*iHM  dvpMb*  d*  M.  dt  Foa  «a  Rojr,  Ai^Mt  ta:   Tiulst 
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Elizabeth's  attitude  and  Randolph's  language  were  as 
menacing  as  possible.  But  experience  had  taught  Mary  Stuart 
that  between  the  threats  and  the  actions  of  the  Queen  of 
England  there  was  always  a  period  of  irresolution;  and  that 
with  prompt  celerity  she  might  crush  the  disaffection  of  Scotland 
while  her  more  dangerous  enemy  was  making  up  her  mind. 
She  filled  Edinburgh  with  the  retainers  of  I^nnox  and  Huntly; 
she  summoned  Murray  to  appear  and  prove  his  accusations 
against  Damley  under  pain  of  being  declared  a  traitor;  she  sent 
a  message  through  de  Silva  to  Philip  that  her  subjects  had  risen 
in  insurrection  against  her  with  the  support  of  the  Queen  of 
England  to  force  her  to  change  her  religion ;  *  and  interpreting 
the  promise  of  three  months'  delay  which  she  had  niade  to 
Throgmorton  as  meaning  a  delay  into  the  third  month,  she 
resolved  to  close  one  element  of  the  controversy  and  place  the 
marriage  itself  beyond  debate.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of 
July  Edinburgh  was  informed  by  trumpet  and  proclamation 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  having  determined  to  take  to  herself 
as  her  husband  Henry  Earl  of  Ross  and  Albany,  the  said  Henry 
was  thenceforth  to  be  designated  King  of  Scotland,  and  in  all 
acts  and  deeds  his  name  would  be  associated  with  her  own.* 
The  crowd  listened  in  silence.  A  single  voice  cried  "  God  save 
his  grace!  "  but  the  speaker  was  Lennox. 

The  next  day  July  the  29th  being  Sunday,  while  the  drowsy 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  still  in  their  morning  sleep,  Mary 
Stuart  became  the  wife  of  Damley.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  the  royal  chapel  just  after  sunrise.  It  was  performed  by  a 
Catholic  priest,  and  with  the  usual  Catholic  rites;  the  oueen  for 
some  strange  reason  appearing  at  the  altar  in  a  moummg  dress 
of  black  velvet,  "  such  as  she  wore  the  doleful  day  of  the  burial 
of  her  husband."  Whether  it  was  an  accident — whether  the 
doom  of  the  house  of  Stuart  haunted  her  at  that  hour  with  its 
fatal  foreshadowings — or  whether  simply  for  a  great  political 
purpose  she  was  doing  an  act  which  in  itself  she  loathed,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell ;  but  that  black  drapery  struck  the  spectators 
with  a  cold  uneasy  awe. 

But  such  dreamy  vanities  were  soon  forgotten.  The  deed 
was  done  which  Elizabeth  had  forbidden.     It  remained  to  be 

•  De  SOva  to  Philip,  July  38:    MS.  Simarutv:. 

*The  titlf  was  a  mere  sound.     The  ■  n- 

ferred  only  by  Act  of  Parliament;  nor  u  v 

of  her  powfr  with  a  raw  i>''>v  i.i)w.c/.  t-h  ,,..  .,,,t 

Damley  was  impatient  ;  10  case  ha\ 

it  deferred  •  day,"  and  : .    .am. 
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Men  to  what  extremity  Elizabeth  in  her  resentment  would  be 
pffovdced.  The  lords  had  been  long  waiting  at  Stirling  for  a 
cign  from  Berwick ;  but  no  sign  came,  and  when  the  moment  of 
extremity  anriN-ed  Bedford  had  no  definite  orders.  They  remem- 
bered 1559,  when  ihcy  had  been  encouraged  by  similar  promises 
to  rebel,  and  when  Elizabeth  had  trifled  with  her  engagements 
so  long  and  so  dangerously.  Elizabeth  had  given  her  word; 
but  it  was  an  imperfect  security ;  and  the  imcertainty  produced 
its  inevitaUe  effect  in  disheartening  and  dividing  them. 
"  Though  your  intent  be  never  so  good  to  us,"  Randolph  wrote 
to  Leicester  on  the  31st  of  July,  *'  yet  we  fear  your  delay  that 
our  ruin  shall  prevent  your  support ;  when  council  is  once  taken 
nothing  is  so  needful  as  speedy  execution :  upon  this  we  wholly 
depend;  in  her  majesty's  hands  it  standeth  to  save  our  lives 
or  suffer  us  to  perish ;  greater  honour  her  majesty  cannot  have 
than  that  which  lieth  in  her  power  to  do  for  us."  ^ 

While  the  ouugitgatiMi  were  thus  held  in  suspense,  Mary 
Stuart  was  all  fire,  energy,  and  resolution.     ^"  '  rstood  at 

once  that  Elizabeth  was  hesitating:  she  kne\^  iiad  little 

to  fear  from  Argyle  and  Murr..  supported  in 

force  from  England;   and  lea\  ictton  to  dis- 

integrate her  own  supporters  <  on  of  England  to 

make  up  her  mind,  she  sent  lei.:     .  jblemcn  on  whom 

she  could  rely,  desiring  them  to  meet  her  m  arms  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  9th  of  August. 

Elizabeth  as  post  after  post  came  in  from  Scotland  lost  her 

breath  at  the  impidity  of  the  Queen  of  Scots*  movements;  and 

resolution  became  more  impossible  as  the  need  of  it  became 

more  pcessii^.    On  receiving  the  news  that  the  marriage  was 

actittlly  completed  she  de^wtched  Tamworth,  a  gentleman  of 

the  bedduunber,  to  assure  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  whatever 

might  be  prateaded  to  the  contrary  she  had  throughout  been 

sincerely  anxious  to  support  her  interests.    The  Queen  of  Scots 

luid  not  given  her  the  credit  which  she  deserved,  and  was  now 

nagiau^  something  else  in  England  to  content  her  fancy,  as 

.  ^n  persons  sometimes  would."    Leaving  much  to  Tamworth's 

discretion,  she  bade  him  nevertheleu  let  the  Queen  of  Soots 

-  ■'■  that  her  present  intentions  were  thoroughly  uni" '--* 

(le  was  foUowii^  the  advice  of  those  who  were  lal> 

irpate  out  ol  Scotland  the  religion  received  there,       mc 

>tcstants  among  her  own  «ubi«cts  were  to  be  destro^red  "  to 

n  the  favour  of  the  land;*' **  so  as  with  the  aid 

*  w  <^  vokL 
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that  they  would  hope  to  have  of  some  prince  abroad  and  from 
Rome  also  upon  pretence  of  reformation  in  religion,  she  might 
when  she  should  see  time  attempt  the  same  that  she  did  when 
she  was  married  to  France."  It  was  not  for  Elizabeth  to  say 
what  might  happen  in  Scotland;  "  but  for  any  other  device 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  might  be  fed  withal,  she  might  be 
assured  before  God  she  would  find  all  designs,  <"  ns, 

intelligences,  and  advices,  from  wherever  they  mi^  to 

her,  far  or  near,  to  be  vain  and  deceitful."  Let  her  reliiujuish 
these  idle  imaginings,  let  her  restore  Murrav  to  the  ronnril  and 
undertake  to  enter  into  no  foreign  alliance  ish 

interests,  and  she  might  yet  regain  the  c-: .-     _:  rue 

friends. 

Had  Tamworth's  instructions  gone  no  further  they  would 
have  been  useless  without  being  mischievous;  but  a  further 
message  betrayed  the  fatal  irresolution  to  which  Elizabeth  was 
yielding.  A  fortnight  previously  she  had  required  the  Queen  of 
Scots  to  abandon  her  own  creed;  she  now  C(«  '    '  (at 

that  if  her  other  requests  were  rejected  ti  ats 

might  at  least  be  permitted  to  use  their  own  religion  wiUiout 
molestation.^  She  might  have  frightened  Mar>'  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  force  as  prompt  as  her  own.  To  show  that  she  saw 
through  her  schemes,  yet  at  the  same  time  that  she  dared  not 
venture  beyond  a  feeble  and  hesitating  protest,  could  but  make 
the  Queen  of  Scots  desperate  of  further  concealment,  and 
encourage  her  to  go  forward  more  fearlessly  than  ever. 

**  Mary  Stuart,"  when  Tamworth  came  into  her  presence, 
"  gave  him  words  that  bit  to  the  quick."  To  the  Queen  of 
England's  suspicions  she  said  she  would  reply  with  her  "  own 
lawful  demands."  "  The  Queen  of  England  spoke  of  imagina- 
tions and  fancies;  "  "  she  was  sorry  her  good  sister  thought  so 
disdainfully  of  her  as  she  would  meddle  with  simple  devices.  If 
things  went  so  that  she  was  driven  to  extremities  and  practices, 
she  would  make  it  appear  to  the  world  that  her  devices  were  not 
to  be  set  at  so  small  a  price."  Playing  on  Elizabeth's  words 
with  a  straightforward  but  irritating  irony,  she  said  "  that  by 
God's  grace  it  should  appear  to  the  world  that  her  designs,  con- 
sultations, and  intelligences  would  prove  as  substantial  and  no 
more  vain  and  deceitful  than  such  as  her  neighbours  themselves 
had  at  any  time  taken  in  hand ;  "  while  as  to  Murray's  restora- 
tion she  had  never  yet  meddled  between  the  Queen  of  England 
and  her  subjects;  but  now  "  induced  by  her  good  sister's 
•  Instructions  to  Tamworth,  August  i ;   A/S.  Rolls  House. 
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biatc  or  Panics  in  2>t;otiand  i 


rx.i.v  pit.-/  *  she  would  request  most  earnestly  for  the  release 
an  !  r.Atnmtion  to  fftvour  "  of  her  mother-in-law,  the  Lady  Mar- 
;...  -ess  of  Lennox.* 

p  of  Spain  been  at  Mary's  shoulder  he  would  have 
.1-  >  spare  her  sarcasnos  till  an  annadawas  in  the  Channel 

•  >r  •  th  was  a  prisoner  at  her  feet.    As  soon  as  she  had 

TTi.i  ;•  ;  I  .•:::'  v  he  would  have  recommended  her  to  omit 

no  tiiurt-^  t-^r  L_n-ih^uon.  She  need  not  have  relinquished  one 
emotion  of  hatred  or  one  a^xnttion  for  revenge;  but  she  woult] 
hav-  »—"  Mught  to  wait  upon  time  to  soothe  down  the  irritation 
wh  id  roused,  to  cajole  with  promises,  and  to  compel 

EliA^  v  the  steady  if  slow  pressure  of  circumstances  to 

givt  v^.v.    top  by  step. 

But  Mary  Stuart  was  young  and  was  a  woman.    Her  tongue 

was  ready  and  her  pasaions  strong.    Philip  cared  sincerely  for 

Romanism,  Elizabeth  cared  for  English  liberty,  the  Earl  of 

Murray  cared  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  Mary  Stuart 

was  chiefly  interested  in  herself  and  she  was  without  the 

strength  of  self-conunand  which  is  taught  only  by  devotion  to  a 

cause.    So  confident  was  she  that  in  imagination  she  had 

already  seated  herself  on  Elizabeth's  throne.    To  the  conditions 

of  friendship  offered  by  Tamworth  she  replied  in  language  which 

could  scarcdy  have  been  more  peremptory  had  she  entered 

London  at  the  head  of  a  nctorious  army.    Not  condeaceoding 

to  notice  what  was  demanded  of  herself,  she  required  Elizabeth 

immediately  to  dedtic  her  by  Act  of  Parliament  next  in  the 

succession;  and  failing  herself  and  her  diildren,  to  entail  the 

crown  on  Lady  Main^ret  Lennox  and  her  children  "as  the 

persons  by  the  kw  of  God  and  nature  next  mheritable."    The 

Queen  of  TnL'tond  should  bind  herself  "  neither  to  do  nor  su£fer 

to  be  d<  by  law  or  otherwise  "  anything  prejudicial  to 

*^-  <'■  ■  to  abstain  in  future  from  all  practices  with 

)tti^  crown;  to  enterno  league  and  contract 

r  y^nii-ii  oould  aflect  the  Queen  of  Soots'  fortunes  un- 

ly.    On  these  terms,  but  on  these  alone,  she  wooid 

Elizabeth  in  undisturbed  possession  during  her 

iren's  Kfetiroe;   she  woiiu  abstain  from  en- 

Tatholics  to  rise  in  rebdlion  in  her  behalf, 

nvasion  from  Spain  en*  France;*  and  she 

-to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 

!«  to  Tamworth:  FrimUd  im  KMmt. 

!>  ol  SeoUaod,  by  Mr.  TMnwortli.  Aocwt.. 
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Protestants  in  both  countries — although  she  was  receiving  the 
support  of  the  pope  and  seeking  the  support  of  the  King  of 
Spain  in  the  sol(  of  Romanism — that  in  the  event  of 

herself  and  her  1  ucceeding  to  the  throne  of  England, 

the  religion  establiahcd  there  by  law  should  not  be  interfered 
with. 

An  answer  ever)-  sentence  of  which  must  have  st'  Seth 

like  a  whip-lash,  might  have  for  the  moment  s..  Mary 

Stuart's  passion;  but  her  hatred  of  her  sister  of  England  was 
passing  into  contempt,  and  she  believed  she  might  trample  upon 
her  with  impunity. 

Tamworth  having  received  his  message  desired  to  return  with 
it  to  England.  He  applied  for  a  passjwrt,  which  was  given  him 
signed  by  Damley  as  King  of  Scotland;  and  Elizabeth  had 
forbidden  him  to  recognise  Damley  in  any  capacity  but  that  of 
the  queen's  husband.  He  desired  that  the  wording  might  be 
changed :  his  request  was  refused.  He  requested  that  a  guard 
might  escort  him  to  the  border:  it  could  not  be  granted.  He 
set  out  without  attendance  and  without  a  safe-conduct:  he  was 
arrested  and  carried  prisoner  to  Hume  Castle. 

The  lords  at  Stirling  had  been  already  so  perplexed  by 
Elizabeth's  timidity  that  they  had  broken  up  and  dispersed. 
Argyle  and  Murray  retired  to  the  western  Highlands,  and  sent 
an  earnest  message  that  unless  they  could  be  immediately 
relieved  they  would  be  overthrown.^  The  arrest  of  Tamworth 
added  to  their  dismay.  Yet  in  spite  of  past  experience  they 
could  not  believe  Elizabeth  capable  of  breaking  promises  so 
emphatically  and  so  repeatedly  made  to  them.  They  wrote 
through  Randolph  that  they  were  still  at  the  Queen  of  England's 
devotion.  They  would  hold  out  as  long  as  their  strength  lasted ; 
but  it  was  already  tasked  to  the  uttermost,  and  if  left  to  them- 
selves they  would  have  to  yield  to  superior  force. 

The  catastrophe  came  quicker  than  they  anticipated.  The 
friends  of  the  congregation  were  invited  by  circulars  to  meet 
at  A\T  on  the  24th  of  August.  On  the  25tli  the  Queen  of  Scots 
— after  a  tempestuous  interview  with  Randolph,  who  had 
demanded  Tamworth's  release — mounted  her  horse  and  rode 
out  of  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  5000  men  to  meet  her  enemies 
in  the  field.  Damley,  in  gilt  armour,  was  at  her  side.  She 
herself  carried  pistols  in  hand  and  pistols  at  her  saddlebow. 
Her  one  peculiar  hope  was  to  encounter  and  destroy  her  brother, 

'Tamworth  to  C«cil  and  Leicester,  August  10:  Scotch  MSS.  Rolls 
■House. 
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against  whom,  above  and  beyond  '  al  opposition,  she 

bore  an  especial  and  unexplained  ai. 

With  the  money  sent  her  from  abroad  &he  had  contrived  to 
raise  six  hundred  "  harqoebusnnen,"  whom  the  half-armed 
retainers  of  the  lords  could  not  hope  to  engage  socoenfolly. 
Passing  Linlithgow  and  Stirling  she  swept  swiftly  round  to 
Glasgow,  and  cut  oi!  the  retreat  of  the  Protestants  into  the 
western  ^•"-  A  fight  was  looked  for  at  Hamilton,  where  "  a 
hundrr  en  of  her  part>'  determined  to  set  on  Murray  in 

the  battic,  ann  either  slay  him  or  tarry  behind  lifeless."  ' 

Outnumbered — for  they  had  in  all  but  1300  horse — and  out- 
numceuvred  by  the  rapid  movements  of  the  queen,  the  Protes- 
tants fell  back  on  Edinburgh,  where  they  expected  the  citizens 
to  declare  for  them.  On  the  last  of  August,  six  days  after 
Mary  Stuart  had  left  Holyrood,  Chatelherault,  Murray,  Glen- 
caira,  Rothes,  Boyd,  Kirkaldy,  and  a  few  more  gentlemen,  rode 
with  their  servants  into  the  West  Port,  and  sending  a  courier  to 
Berwidc  with  a  prefluig  entreaty  for  help,  they  prepared  to 

"  I  atvar  kaard  waon  uutrtfoiu  woids  tbaa  tbt  tpoka  agalnit  mj 
VorA  ot  Momy.  Sb«  Mkl  th»  would  nthat  loae  her  crown  than  not  be 
revcoced  upon  him.  She  has  lome  further  cause  of  quarrel  with  him 
than  ahe  earcs  to  avow." — Randolph  to  Cecil,  August  27:  MS.  ItottM 
HomM.  Shortly  aftar.  Randolph  tnacined  that  he  bad  diioovered  the 
"  hotbw  eauM.**  "  Ine  hatrad  coocaivad  agaiast  my  Lord  of  Murray  is 
neither  far  hit  relifioa  nor  ycC  for  that  aha  DOW  ■peakrth — that  he  would 
take  the  crown  from  her,  as  she  said  lataly  to  ayMU — bat  that  aha  knowuth 
that  be  kaowuth  same  such  secret  fact,  not  to  be  named  for  rsvercnca  sake, 
"^  It  staadeth  not  with  her  honour,  which  be  so  much  detcateth,  baiac 
brother,  that  neither  can  be  show  himsrif  as  be  hath  dooa,  nor  sba 
k  of  him  but  as  ci  aem  wbom  she  aortallT  hatath.  Hers  is  the  oUs- 
•  may  be  aolifed  and  repaired  it  passeth 


ch«f.  this  IS  the  0ief ;  and  bow  this , . 

man'«  wit  to  eottttder.  This  revsnooe,  far  all  that  be  hath  to  his  sovereian, 
that  1  am  sure  there  are  very  few  that  know  this  grief:  and  to  bava  tais 
obioqoy  and  laproaeh  of  her  removed,  I  believe  he  would  quit  his  country 
lor  all  the  dajrs  of  his  Ufa."— Randolph  to  Cecil,  October  13:   MS.  Ibid. 

The  mystery  aOodad  to  was  apparently  tbs  iBtianey  of  Mary  Staart 
with  Ritxio.  which  was  alwady  so  doss  mmI  aeaidMMal  as  to  provoka 
ealnmnv      In  the  face  ol  Raadolpb'a  langnafs  It  ia  dtfi^ult  t<>  tav  far 

ori'  Stuart  bad  never  transgressed  the prrr its  ol 

pT' ,  .»  OMre  likdy  that  a  person  so  earwcb  tuons 

tber».  atKi  to  wans  and  tme  la  her  fneartshipB,  should  have  laiu  oensU 

-n  to  nmark  thraogh  soae  iaditGracfaa,  Ikaa  tkat  ska  should  kava 

M»Iv  rftnurnmised  her  charaelar.    It  aacBS  esrtaia  that  Manay 

'  ^10.    Paul  da  Fols  sakad  Bllxabeth  far  aa 

<^ou'  animnsily  agaiaat  her  brocher.-— 

i.ur  •  rttant  ung  pvu  irw,  e«  SSOOal  Sa  tetU,  BM  rSSpoodit  qus  d'sMOit 

ir  ee  que  la  Rc^  <nscnsss  avail  m»k  la^hauU  que  la  Canto  da 
Tav  avoit  ewiMu  psadn  oag  ItaMaa  mammA  David  quTsMa  ayanit  at 


doaaant  plus  de  orsdit  que  am  aflaicvs  at 
Mul  de  Poix  an  Roy:  Tktaar.  voL  tt. 
to  CaoO,  Saptamber  4:  "5.  Kalb  Hom$». 
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defend  tiieroselves.    But  the  Calvinist    '  <  rs  who  to  ' 

be  so  brave  against  a  miserable  priest  ha<  nh  for  a  ' 

with  armed  men.    Th 
an  avenging  fur>':  ar 

side,  began  to  fire  . .      ■  in  tJje  town 

they  could  find  ni  __  any  one,"  and  the 

terrified  inhabitants  could  only  entreat  and  even  insist  that 
they  should  depart.  A  fortnight  before,  a  little  money  and  a 
few  distinct  words  from  England  would  have  suflSced  to  save 
them.  Mar)'  Stuart's  courage  and  Elizabeth's  remissness  had 
by  this  time  so  strengthened  the  party  of  the  queen  that  "  little 
good  could  now  be  done  without  greater  support  than  could  be 
in  readiness  in  any  short  time.'  The  lords  could  only  retire 
towards  the  border  and  wait  Elizabeth's  pleasure.  "  What 
promised,"  Randolph  passionately  wrote  to  Cecil,  "  your  ho:. 
knoweth.  Oh  that  her  majesty's  mind  was  known!  If  Ll»e 
Earl  of  Bedford  have  only  commission  to  act  in  this  matter  both 
queens  may  be  in  one  country  before  long.  In  the  whole  world 
if  there  be  a  more  malicious  heart  towards  the  queen  my  sove- 
reign than  hers  that  here  now  reigneth,  let  me  be  hanged  at 
my  home-coming  or  counted  a  villain  for  ever."  * 

Mary  meanwhile  had  re-entered  Edinburgh,  breathing  nothing 
but  anger  and  defiance.  Argyle  was  in  his  own  Highlands 
wasting  the  adjoining  lands  of  Athol  and  Lennox;  but  she 
scarcely  noticed  or  cared  for  Argyle.  The  affection  of  a  sister 
for  a  brother  was  curdled  into  a  hatred  the  more  malignant 
because  it  was  unnatural.  Her  whole  passion  was  concentrated 
on  Murray,  and  after  Murray  on  Elizal)eth. 

The  day  before  she  had  left  HohTood  for  the  west  an  English- 
man named  Yaxlee  had  arrived  there  from  Flanders.  This 
person,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  in  the  service  of 
Lady  Lennox,  had  been  employed  by  her  as  the  special  agent  of 
her  correspondence  with  the  continental  courts.  Lady  Lennox 
being  now  in  the  Tower,  Yaxlee  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  son, 
and  came  to  Scotland  to  place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  Mar>' 
Stuart.  He  was  a  conspirator  of  the  kind  most  dangerous  to 
his  employers,  vain,  loud,  and  confident,  fond  of  boasting  of 
his  acquaintance  with  kings  and  princes,  and  "  \  to 

bring  to  a  good  end  whatsoever  should  be  commit  :n." 

"  The  wiser  sort  "  soon  understood  and  avoided  hun.  The 
Queen  of  Scots,  however,  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  by  her 
husband,  and  placed  herself  in  Yaxlee's  power.    She  told  him 

'  Koitdolpb  to  Cecil,  Septcrnber  <<      */  s    Rolls  House. 
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all  her  schemes  at  home  and  all  the  promises  which  had  been 
made  to  her  al.r.niH  Thf  Bishop  of  Hunhbuie  at  Rome  had 
requfsted  the  ]m,:  ousand  men,  and  the 

ijope  wiis  waitin;;  ri  and  co-opcration  to 

lend  them  '     She  s»  u   tt  i  S  :o  on  a  mission  to  Spain  to 

explain  her  position  an  i  t  .  r  claims,  prospects,  and  the 

tnanniT  of  the  pnxM  •  ut:  >;i  thereof "  to  Philip's  judgment  and 
direction. 

Vain  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  the  foolish  creature  was 
unable  to  keep  his  counsel.  His  babbling  tongue  revealed  all 
that  he  knew  and  all  that  he  was  commiancMied  to  do ;  and  the 
report  of  it  was  soon  in  Cecil's  hands.* 

Philip  would  no  doubt  be  unwilling  to  move.  Philip,  like 
Elisabeth,  was  fond  of  encouraging  others  to  run  into  difficulties 
hy  promises  which  he  repudiatMl  if  they  were  inconvenient;  and 
lis  particular  inrtance  Mary  Stuart  had  gone  beyond  his 
ut  and  had  pboed  hendf  in  a  positi(Hi  against  which  the 
Duke  of  Alva  had  pointedly  warned  her.  But  the  fears  of  the 
^Muiiards  for  the  safety  of  the  Low  Countries  were  ever>'  day 
increasing;  they  regarded  England  as  the  fountain  from  which 

•^~  * '""  ■■*  •* "  continent  were  fed;  and  they  looked  to  the 

e  Church  as  the  only  means  of  restoring  order 
in  iiirir  own  provinces.* 

Elizabeth  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  dangers  which  were 
thickening  roi :  tnd  the  effect  was  to  end  her  uncertainty 

and  to  deten  to  shake  herself  clear  from  the  failing 

fortunes  of  tl.  '.mm  she  had  invited  to  rebel.    They 

had  halted  a'  lose  to  the  border,  where  Murray, 

thinking  that  '  n'  uld  happen  than  an  agreement 

while  the  Queen  (t  iir>rNr  hand  and  they  without 

a  forre  in  the  field.  keeping  together  the 

remnant  of  hu  party.       .... ..^.i  ford,  weary  of  waiting 

for  instructions  which  never  came,  wrote  at  last  half  in  eamett 

:o  da  C«t»  (M  Cardinal  Pidweo  k  su  Mag^.  t  SepUmbcr, 

f  tlMMooMdlon  o<  ftaods  YaxlM,**  in  CMiTs  hand* 

>    MSs.  Cauo.  B.  ttt.    Tb*  nam*  of  Um  p«nan  is  Wt 

-;a»it4cript,  bat  •  PlrMcii  translation  of  tb«  uMnoir  was 

'   Teul«t.  and  on  tfco  margin  Is  wrtlMa,  **  CoBttjr  qoi 

ft  YaxlM." 

'  ■da  y  OS  aQW  ss  da  tasta  inpartaaeia  • 
«i  aMa  Rayao  aa  Mdoaiaaa,  ] 
FUndm  v  da  FkvMla,  y  \ 

''^•aiidad  dHtaa  nalaa  arvdaa  para 
.rt»»o:   MS.  ' 
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and  half  in  irony  to  Elizabeth  to  propose  that  she  should  play 
over  again  the  part  which  she  had  played  with  Winter:  he 
would  himself  enter  Scotland  with  the  Berwick  garri^ 
"  her  majesty  could  afterwards  seem  to  blame  him  for  .; 
ing  such  things  as  with  the  help  of  others  he  could  bring  about."  ^ 
But  Elizabeti)  was  too  much  frightened  to  consent  even  to  a 
vicarious  fulfilment  of  her  promises.  She  replied  that  if  the 
lords  were  in  danger  of  being  taken  the  earl  might  cover  their 
retreat  into  England ;  she  sent  him  £3000  which  if  he  pleased  he 
might  place  in  their  hands;  but  he  must  give  them  to  under- 
stand precisely  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  his  own 
acts,  for  which  she  would  accept  neither  thanks  nor  responsi- 
bility. "  You  shall  make  them  perceive  your  case  to  be  such," 
she  said,  "  as  if  it  should  appear  otherwise  your  danger  should 
be  so  great  as  all  the  friends  you  have  could  not  be  able  to  save 
you  towards  us."  ' 

At  times  she  seemed  to  struggle  with  her  ignominy,  but  it  was 
only  to  flounder  deeper  into  distraction  and 
she  sent  for  the  French  ambassador:  she  told 
of  Murray  and  his  friends  were  in  danger  for  her  sake  and 
through  her  means;  tlie  Queen  of  Scots  was  threatening  their 
lives;  and  she  swore  she  would  aid  them  with  all  the  means 
which  God  had  given,  and  she  would  have  all  men  know  her 
determination.  But  the  next  moment,  as  if  afraid  of  what  she 
had  said,  she  stooped  to  a  deliberate  lie.  De  Foix  had  heard  of 
the  £3000,  and  had  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  it  had  been 
sent  from  the  Trcasur>' ;  yet  when  he  questioned  Elizabeth  about 
it  she  took  refuge  behind  Bedford,  and  swore  she  had  sent  no 
money  to  the  lords  at  all.' 

"  It  fears  me  not  a  little,"  wrote  Murray  on  the  21st,  "  that 
these  secret  and  covered  pretendings  of  the  queen's  may 
there,  as  matters  now  stand,  shall  never  put  this  cause  to  s 
end  as  we  both  wish,  but  open  declaration  would  apparently 
bring  with  it  no  doubt."  *  "  If  her  majesty  will  openly  declare 
herself,"  said  Bedford,  "  uncertain  hearts  will  be  determined 
again  and  all  will  go  well."  ' 

Paul  de  Foix  himself,  notwithstanding  his  knowledge  of 
Elizabeth,  was  unable  to  believe  that  she  would  persevere  in  a 
course  so  discreditable  and  so  dangerous.    So  easy  it  would  be 

>  Bedford  to  Elizabeth:    MS.  Rolls  House. 

*  Elizabeth  to  BcHford.  S*-ptember  12:   ScoUM  MSS.  RoUt  Houte. 
•De  Foix  to  th'  ther,  September  r8;   Teulet,  vol.  ii. 

*  .Murrav  to  B<  inb<^  21 :    Scotch  MSS,  RoUi  Houte. 

*  Bcdiord  to  C«c^ .    .._.ibid. 
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strike  Man*  Stuart  down,  if  she  had  half  the  prompti- 

lary  herself,  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  him  that  she 

i  nc|jlect  the  ty.     As  yet  the  party  of  the  Queen 

ts  had  no  sol  ts  of  strength:  Ritzio  was  the  chief 

;  the  Earl  of  Aihol  was  the  general — "  a  youth  without 

or   cxp«*r:i!u f     uhose   only   merit   was   a   frenzied 

m."  *    ( .  ;c  Medici,  who  thought  like  de  Foix, 

-d  to  pre^.^....  i...^aljeth  from  becoming  absolute  mis- 

otland,  sent  over  Castelnau  de  Mauvissi^re  to  mediate 

I  <■  I  %  rvn  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  subjects.     But  Mary  Stuart 

understood  better  the  temperament  with  which  she  had  to  deal; 

she  knew  that  Elizabeth  was  thoroughly  cowed  and  frightened, 

and  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear.    She  sent  a  message  to 

Castelnau  that  she  would  allow  neither  France  nor  England  to 

interfere  between  her  and  her  revolted  subjects;  while  her  rival 

could  only  betake  herself  to  her  single  resource  in  difficulty,  and 

propose  again  to  marry  the  archduke. 

There  was  something  piteous  as  well  as  laughable  in  the 

n#-rT  ^r  n  .]  recutTence  of  this  forlorn  subject.     She  was  not  wholly 

When  pushed  to  extremity  she  believed  that  mar- 

•  '       "  f  her  duty,  and  she  imagined  that  she  was 

'  it.    The  game  was  a  dangerous  one.  for  she 
'    '        .'  "         .'  ■  •      •     -ht 

..d 

.c  tu  un  I :  .;  :iMt 

•  solute  as  vM>ii(s 

irrijt^e  to  delude  him  into  t"  :)cth  serious 

it  was  mentioned:    while  ness  of  the 

lan  alliance  in  ■  ty  for  it  among 

?i  statesmen.  .>f  tK.-  French. 

a  the  qu<  whose 

...  .t  was  to  at  her 

yet  hetooh^i  led  .she 

!  take  the  arciiuuK'-  m  •  anu  imis  ine  value 

move  was  not  vet  wh<  iv.  and  she  could  use 

I  me  oner  :  pcuty  together. 

H  matter  Ajia  talked  of  on 

ther;    and 

-  threw  his 

>u  was 

.  r.  ,         -'■A  with 

'1   skill   the  first   xtcps  of   the  Catholic  revolutiun, 

•  *    •'  -  '..'■ — "  -'    ---•--'—  18;  Tiuurr,  voL  li. 
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Elizabeth  was  amusing  herself  once  more  with  balancing  the 
attractions  of  her  lover  and  the  Austrian  prince:  not  indeed 
that  she  any  longer  wished  to  marry  even  the  favoured  Lord 
Robert;  "  If  she  ever  took  a  husband,"  she  said  to  de  Foix, 
"  she  would  give  him  neither  a  share  of  her  power  nor  the  V 
of  her  treasury;  her  subjects  wanted  a  successor,  and  she  w 
use  the  husl  -^vices  to  obtain  such  a  thing;   but  under 

any  aspect  ti  -t  of  marriage  was  odious  to  her,  and  when 

she  tried  to  make  up  her  mind  it  was  as  if  her  heart  was  being 
torn  out  of  her  body."  * 

Yet  Leicester  was  fooled  by  the  French  into  a  brief  hope  of 
success.  He  tried  to  interest  Cecil  in  his  cause  by  assuring  him 
that  the  queen  would  marrj*  no  one  but  himself;  and  Cecil 
mocked  him  with  a  courteous  answer,  and  left  on  record  in  a 
second  table  of  contrasts  with  the  archduke  his  own  intense  con- 
viction of  Leicester's  worthlessness.' 

A  ludicrous  court  calamity  increased  the  troubles  of  the  queen 
and  with  them  her  unwillingness  to  declare  war  against  the 
Queen  of  Scots.    The  three  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
had  been  placed  one  after  the  other  in  the  line  of  succession  by 
Henr>' VIII.     Lady  Jane  was  dead ;  Lady  Catherine  was  dying 
from  the  effects  of  her  long  and  cruel  imprisonment;  the  third, 
Lady  Mar>',  had  remained  at  the  court,  and  one  evening  in 
August  when  the  Scotch  plot  was  thickening  got  herself  married 
in  the  palace  itself  "  by  an  old  fat  priest  in  a  short  gown  "  to 
Thomas   Keys  the  sergeant  porter.'    Lady  Mary  was  "  the 
smallest  woman  in  the  court,"  Keys  was  the  largest  man,  and 
that  seemed  to  have  been  the  chief  bond  of  connection  between 
them.    The  lady  was  perhaps  anxious  for  a  husband  and  k 
that  Elizabeth  would  keep  her  single  till  she  died.     Disccj 
followed  before  worse  had  happened  than  the  ceremony.    Tlit 
burly  sergeant  porter  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  to  grow  thin  on 
discipline  and  low  diet ;  the  Lady  Mary  went  into  private 
finement;  and  both  were  only  too  eager  to  release  each  ( 
and  escape  from  punishment.    The  bishops  were  set  to  work  :% 

'She   said   she   was   resolved — "  Nr    (icr>.irtir    i.mais     i    r.lnv    <miI 

ton  mary  ni  de  ses  bicus  ni  forces  . 
qae  pour  laisser  successeur  d'elle  u 

oe  ce  fairc,  U  luy  sembloit  que  Ton  luy  aiTacn;isi  ii-  cuur  mi  vfiitr<r;  taut 
die  en  estoit  de  son  naturol  esloagiife." — Paul  de  Foix  to  the  Queen- 
mother,  August  22:  TEfLET,  vol.  ii. 

* "  I>e  VfatrimoDio  Keginx  Anglix."  Reasons  against  the  Earl  ol 
Leicester:    Burghley  Patters,  vol.  i. 

*  This  marriage  was  before  mentioned  by  me  as  having  taken  place  at 
the  same  time  with  that  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Guilford  Dudley.  I  wai 
misled  by  Dugdale. 
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council  to  undo  the  knot  and  found  it  no  easy  matter.* 
ibeth  had  a  fresh  excuse  for  her  detestation  of  the  Gre>'s 
a  fresh  topic  on  which  to  descant  in  illustration  of  the 
iniquities  ' '  "'  ■•-•<-"'•. 

De  M.i  while  undeterred  by  the  Queen  of  Scots' 

messase  h-i  i  n.i  ;f  nis  way  to  E'    '  — '  .  but  only  to  find  that 

he  had  come  up>on  a  useless  erra  Earl  of  Bolhwell  had 

ned  Man.-  Stuart  in  tl  -  i.  "a  man," 

Randolph.  "  fit  to  l>c  :  !iameful  act 

•k^ainst  (io<l  <»r  n;an;  "  '  and  ly  drew 

hir^,  rl    .  '  T^.ln  ever  to  Ma  lence  of 

nrounded  by  i  to  feed 

!);iN>i()n  she  v  _,  Je  Mau- 

vd  her  of  the  experience  of 

.  ..^.  ...  ihe  siege  of  Leith  and  of  the 

1  with  her  powerful  and  dangerous 

r.        .-xuuaiui,    biic  Said,  "  should  not  be  turned  into 

:  she  would  sooner  lose  her  crown  than  wear  it  at  the 

volted  subjects  and  the  Queen  of  England; 

g  her  to  make  peace,  Catherine  de  Medici 

&iiudlvi  :  >ed  forward  to  her  side  and  as^  -^  to 

avrngc  t  -oriRS  of  France  and  Scotland ;  if  1  led 

n  her  ex  rieved  as  she  might  be  to  Ua.     .    :  old 

.  she  w(/  :ie  hand  which  was  offered  her  t)  .^pain; 

to  En^and — never."  ■ 

at  wbm  she  had  first  taken  the  field,  she  had 

no  rest;   she  had  swept  Fife,  the  hotbed  of 

I  iuiisuiin.3    as  far  as  St.    *"'''"'s.    The  old  Laird  of 

!y — be  who  had  called  the  i  nickle  deil — was  flung 

•ends  and  his  lamiiy  had  to  fly  for  their 

September  she  was  pausing  to  recover 

r  last  swoop  upon  the 

aerchants   found   her 

tdUocki  a»«isttng  them  to 

October  she  would  march 

cr  unguanled  moments  she  boasted  that 

..-.  -  -i  rest  at  the  ntes  of  London.* 

was  now  ncctsury  (or  Elizabeui  to  come  to  some  resolution 

(  ouncil  Re«ittrr  Prowmilnji  of  coiiacU  on  the 

i  tb»  Lady  Ma;  immIm.  SSmMA.  ReU$  Houn. 

P  oi  Londoo  to  Coeil:    w  ^   >(>ki. 

«di#k  to  C«il.  SMtambw  m:  StoUk  MSS.  MoUt  Umm 

MltiiM  &t  Uwrimiin  to  Paol  dt  Fo4a,  SmfUutbm:  Tbvlbt,  voL  U. 

4qI  dc  Pots  to  tlM  KiBf  Hi  Praner,  SrptenM  19:  Tctaar.  voL  U. 
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which  she  could  avow — either  to  interfere  at  once  or  > '  •  ' 
to  declare  that  she  did  not  mean  to  interfere.  Cecil  ; 
to  his  usual  habit  reviewed  the  situation  and  drew  out  m  : 
its  leading  features.  The  tA^o  interests  at  stake  were  reh 
and  the  succession  to  the  crown.  For  religion  "  it  was  dou! 
how  to  meddle  in  another  prince's  controversy:  "  "  so  fa 
politic  laws  were  devised  for  the  maintenance  of  the  G< 

Christian  men  might  defend  it,"  "  yet  the  best  service  wi 

men  could  render  to  the  truth  was  to  serve  God  faithfully  and 
procure  by  good  living  the  defence  thereof  at  His  almighty 
hand."  The  succession  was  at  once  more  critical  and  more  im- 
possible to  leave  untouched.  The  Queen  of  Scots  appeared  to 
intend  to  exact  her  recognition  as  "  second  person  "  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Queen  of  England  to 
marry  had  unsettled  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  who  "  beholding 
the  state  of  the  crown  to  depend  only  on  the  breath  of  one 
person,"  were  becoming  restless  and  uneasy;  and  there  were 
symptoms  on  all  sides  which  pointed  "  towards  a  civil  quarrel 
in  the  realm."  The  best  remedy  would  be  the  fulfilment  of  the 
hopes  which  had  been  so  long  held  out  to  the  nation.  If  the 
queen  would  marry  all  danger  would  at  once  be  at  an  end.  If 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  accept  that  alternative,  she  might 
make  the  intrigues  of  the  Scottish  queen  with  her  Catholic  sub- 
jects, the  practising  with  Rome,  the  language  of  Damley  to 
Randolph,  and  the  continued  refusal  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  a  ground  for  declaring  war.^ 

Every  member  of  the  council  was  summoned  to  Lon'l 
The  suspected  Earls  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  . 
Northumberland  were  invited  to  the  court,  to  remove  them  from 
the  border  where  they  would  perhaps  be  dangerous;  and  day 
after  day  the  advisers  of  the  crown  sat  in  earnest  and  incon- 
clusive deliberation.  A  lucid  statement  was  drawn  up  of  Mar> 
Stuart's  proceedings  from  the  day  of  Elizabeth's  accession 
every  aggressive  act  on  her  part,  every  conciliatory  movement  o) 
the  Queen  of  England  were  laid  out  in  careful  detail  to  assisi 
the  council  in  forming  a  judgment;  the  history  was  brought 
down  to  the  latest  moment,  and  one  only  important  mattei 
seems  to  have  been  withheld — the  unfortunate  promises  whicl 
Elizabeth  had  made  to  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  friends  at  i 
time  when  she  believed  that  a  demonstration  in  Scotland  woulc 
be  sufficient  to  frighten  Mar\-  Stuart  and  that  she  would  nevei 
be  called  on  to  fulfil  them. 

'  Note  in  Cecil's  band,  September,  1565:    MS.  Rolls  House. 
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In  favour  of  sending  assistance  to  the  Protestant  noblemen 
It  was  urged  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  notoriously  intended  to 
jverthrow  the  reformed  religion  and  to  make  her  way  to  the 
Ei^^ish  throne;  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  England  depended  on 
the  Reformation;  if  the  pope's  authority  w,  !  she  would 

BO  longer  be  regarded  as  legitimate.    To  >  ihe  face  of 

Lbe  attitude  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  assumed  was  to 
BDCOurage  her  to  continue  her  practices;  and  it  was  more 
prudent  to  encounter  an  enemy  when  it  could  be  done  at  small 
net  and  in  her  own  country  than  to  wait  to  be  overtaken  at 
Incne  by  war  and  rebellion  which  would  be  a  thousand  times 
more  dangerous  and  costly. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  defend  the  insurgent  subjects  of  a 
neighbouring  sovereign  was  a  dangerous  precedent.    If  Elizabeth 
vas  justified  in  maintaining  the  Scotch  Protestants  the  King  of 
Spain  might  claim  as  fair  a  right  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
BB^glisfa  Catholics.    The  form  which  a  war  would  assume  and 
the  contingencies  which  might  arise  from  it  could  not  be  fore- 
men, while  the  peril  and  expense  were  immediate  and  certain. 
Tlie  arguments  on  both  sides  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  it 
WMs  difficult  to  choose  between  them.    The  council,  however, 
XMild  it  be  proved  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  in  communication 
...V  .-.     ,^pg  jQ  further  her  designs  on  England,  were  ready  to 
l»at  "  a  great  matter."    The  name  of  the  pope  was 
"rigland  by  men  who  believed  themselves  to  hold 
Catholic  doctrine;  thecreed  was  an  opinion;  the 
Aiu  a  political  and  most  troublesome  fact  %^  :  under 

rcumstaxKxs  were  moderate  EnpHsh  centl* :  ned  to 

ItKve  any  more  dealinn.    The  p*  s»caie;  and  the 

SQundl  after  some  inenectual  atti  a  middle  course 

resolved  <  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of 

[^f.ni,x; nnuninded  the  quecn  to  demand  the 

ation  of  '  t)urgh,  to  send  a  fleet  into  the 

I,  and  to  '  .  ir^  i...wusand  men  to  Berwick  to  be  at 

isposal  01  <>l  Bedford.* 

A  these  sxcps  i>crn  taken  either  Mary  Stuart  must  have 

'  d,  or  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  war.    But  the 

hough  consenting  and  advising  a  decided  course,  were 

ied:     Norfolk,  Arundel,    Wmchester,   Mason,    and 

favour  in  the  main  of  the  Queen  of  Scots' 

V  regarded  Cahrinists  and  Caivinism  with  a 

«dinfi  in  Cooaeil  at  Wotaiinttor,  StplaoilMr  14. 
_H..  JV.V«   '•'"    M   •-      S«alek  MSS.  Kalk  Hom«. 
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most  heartfelt  and  pemiine  detestation.  Elizabeth  in  her  heart 
resented  the  •  herself  with  the  party  of 

John  Knox,  ;  <>m  day  to  day.    After  the 

resolution  of  the  council  on  the  24th  September,  she  spoke  at 
length  to  the  French  ambassador  in  praise  of  Murray,  who  if  his 
sister  could  but  have  known  it,  she  said,  was  her  truest  friend — 
a  noble,  generous,  and  good  man;  she  was  fully  aware  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots'  designs  against  her;  and  when  de  Foix  entreated 
her  not  to  break  the  peace  she  refused  to  give  him  any  assurances, 
and  she  told  him  that  if  France  assisted  Mary  Stuart  she  should 
receive  it  as  an  act  of  hostility  against  herself.* 

But  her  energ>'  spent  itself  in  words,  or  rather  both  the  queen 
and  those  advisers  whom  she  most  trusted,  even  Sir  William 
Cecil  himself,  oscillated  backwards  into  a  decision  that  the  risk 
of  war  was  too  great  to  be  encountered.  The  example  might 
be  fatal :  the  Catholic  powers  might  interfere  in  England ;  the 
Romanists  at  home  might  mutiny;  while  to  move  an  army  was 
"  three  times  more  chargeable  than  it  was  wont  to  be,  whereof 
the  experience  at  Havre  might  ser\'e  for  example."  '  Two  days 
after  their  first  resolution  therefore  the  council  assembled  a^ain, 
when  Cecil  informed  them  "  that  he  found  a  lack  of  disposition 
in  the  queen's  majesty  to  allow  of  war  or  of  the  charges  thereof;  " 
she  would  break  her  word  to  the  lords  whom  she  had  encouraged 
into  insurrection;  but  it  was  better  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
conflagration  which  might  wrap  all  England  in  its  flames.  The 
idea  of  forcible  interference  was  finally  abandoned.  De  Mauvis- 
sidre  remained  at  Edinburgh  sincerely  endeavouring  to  keep 
Mary  within  bounds ;  and  Cecil  himself  wrote  a  private  letter  of 
advice  to  her  which  he  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  Captain  Cockbum. 
There  were  reasons  for  supposing  that  her  violence  might  have 
begun  to  cool.  Damley  had  desired  that  the  command  of  the 
army  might  be  given  to  his  father;  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 
insisted  on  bestowing  it  upon  Bothwell,'  who  had  won  her 
favour  by  promising  to  bring  in  Murray  dead  or  alive;*  and 
Lennox  was  holding  off  from  the  court  in  jealous  discontent. 

Cockbum  on  his  arrival  at  Holyrood  placed  himself  in  com- 
munication with  de  Mauvissi^re.    They  waited  on  Mary  to- 

'  Paul  de  Foix  to  the  King  of  Frano-.  S*  pt'iiiber  29:   Teulet   vol.  ii. 
•"Causes  that  move  nic  not  to  c  ntly  to  war,"  September 

a6.     Note  in  Cecil's  hand:    Cotton.  M  B.  10. 

*  Randolph  speaking  of   *•   -•    ^'  •■  •'■   "  " "     •   this 

time  says—"  I  have  hear  ;  .  ike 

mention  till  I  have  bettn  1  to 

Cecil,  October  13:    MS.  Rolls  House. 

*  Cockbum  to  Cecil,  October  2 :    MS.  Ibid. 
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gethcr;  and  expatiating  on  the  r  >uswars 

of  the  Guises  which  had  filled  Fr.  cd,  they 

entreated  her  for  her  own  sake  to  beware  of  the  miserable 
example.  The  French  ambassador  told  her  that  if  she  looked 
for  aid  from  abroad  she  was  deceiving  herself;  France  would 
not  help  her  and  would  not  permit  the  interference  of  Spain; 
•0  that  she  would  bring  herself  "  to  a  hard  end."  Cockbum 
"  spoke  his  mind  freely  to  her  to  the  same  effect "  and  "  told 
her  she  was  m  great  danger."  * 

Mar}'   Stut-  pt    wondrous    sore;"     but    construing 

Elizabeth's  i:  rss  to  declare  war  into  an  admission  of 

her  own  strengtit,  site  was  deaf  to  ad\'ice  as  she  had  been  to 
menace.  She  disbelieved  de  Hauvissi^re  and  trusted  soon  to 
hear  from  Vaxlee  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  on  its  way  to  the 
English  Qiannel;  at  least  she  would  not  lose  the  chance  of 
revenge  upon  her  brother:  "  she  said  she  could  have  no  peace 
till  she  had  Murray's  or  Chatelherault's  head."  * 

A  few  hundred  men  from  Ikn^ick  would  probably  have  ended 

^  —  power  of  so  gratifying  herself;  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  might 

'■  been  a  spark  to  explode  an  insurrection  in  England;  and 

f erred  to  hoU  aloof  with  her  arm  half  raised — 

aring  to  strike — and  waiting  for  some  act  of  direct 

bo^ulity  iigainst  herself.    As  far  as  the  peace  of  her  own  country 

was  concerned  her  polic)'  was  no  doubt  a  prudrnt  one;   but  it 

pursued  at  the  expense  of  her  hooour;  it  r  rhe  time 

party  m  Scotland;  and  it  was  an  occasion  injur)'  to 

the  fugitives  at  Dumfries. 

As  so'^n  »>•  Miirr:i\-  witli  )\i^  f»-u  f!i>,riiritf*H  frifnrfs  had  reached 
the  IxT  I  London  to 

"""  '    •  .  i.4it  .i^^iitance  which 

ired  MclWIle  that  she 
w.i  '    him  return  and  tell 

Murra\  t  for  himself  and  his 

cauv;  '-claring 

war  .TL' '.  \Tr  war 

to 
,im 
ic  mdign. 

s    I Dfllli  :  , 

lor  her 

CocktNira  to  C<  ;  a:   US.  A 

'  RwMlolph  to  Cecil.  L>clL>l>cr  3:  SitUM  Mbb.  KoUt  Uoitit. 
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princely  honour  and  clemenqr  towards  such  as  were  tyrannically 
persecuted  would  receive  them  into  her  protection,  save  their 
persons  and  their  lives  from  ruin,  and  so  far  would  give  them 
aid  and  succour;  "  she  would  send  a  commissioner  to  Scotland 
to  intercede  with  the  queen,  "  and  with  him  also  an  army  to  be 
used  as  her  majesty  should  see  just  occasion  given  to  her."  * 

The  lords  had  become  "  desperate  of  hope  and  as  men  dis- 
mayed; "  they  had  repented  bitterly  of  '*  having  trusted  so  much 
to  England:  "•  Chatelherault,  Glencaim,  Kirkaldy — all  in 
save  Murray — desired  to  make  terms  with  Mary,  and  were  fee 
their  way  towards  recovering  her  favour  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
Queen  of  England,  whom  they  accused  of  betraying  them. 
When  Melville  returned  with  Elizabeth's  answer  it  was  inter- 
preted into  a  fresh  promise  of  interference  in  their  behalf,  not 
only  by  the  lords,  whom  anxiety  might  have  made  sanguine, 
but  by  the  bearer  of  the  message  to  whom  Elizabeth  had  herself 
spoken.  They  immediately  recovered  their  courage,  broke  off 
their  communications  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  prepared 
to  continue  their  resistance. 

Elizabeth  would  have  done  better  if  she  had  spoken  less 
ambiguously.     Mary  Stuart,  who  had  paused  to  ascertain  what 
they  would  do,  set  out  at  once   for  the  border  with  At' 
Bothwell,  and  a  motley  force  of  18,000  men.     She  rode  in  pti 
at  their  head  in  steel  bonnet  and  corselet,  "  with  a  dagg  at 
saddlebow,"  '  declaring  that  "  all  who  held  intercourse  \' 
England  should  be  treated  as  enemies  to  the  realm ;  "    v, 
Damley  boasted  that  he  was  about  "  to  be  made  the  grea.  . . 
that  ever  reigned  in  the  isle  of  Britain."  *    Ritzio  was  still  thei 
presiding  spirit  in  Mary's  council  chamber.     "  You  may  think,"' 
wrote  Randolph,  "  what  the  matter  meaneth  that  a  stranger  and 
a  varlet  should  have  the    whole  guiding  of  the  queen   ---^ 
country."'    The  army  was  but  a  confused  crowd:    of  1 
friends  the  queen  could  really  count  on  none  but  Bothwell  j 
young  Athol,  and  perhaps  Huntly;    "  the  rest  were  as  like  tr  | 
turn  against  her  as  stand  bv  her."    She  perhaps  trusted  to  - 
demonstration  from  Berwick  to  kindle  them  into  enthusi 
through  their  patriotism;    but  Elizabeth  disappointed  equ 
both  her  enemies  and  her  friends;  she  would  give  no  excuM 
the  Queen  of  Scots  to  complain  that  England  had  broken  tht 

«  Answer  to  Rob^r  October  t:   ScoUh  MSS.  Rolls  House. 

•  Bedford  to  Cecil  US.  Ibid. 

iM.r,,\.A,.u  to  Ccc...  .,.. r  13:    MS.  Ibid. 

to  Leicester,  October  tS:   MS.  Ibid. 
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peacr.  i  be  "  few  hundreds  "  with  whose  assistance  the  lords 
ondeitook  to  driNT  their  sovereign  back  to  Edinburgh  were  not 
forthcoming:  the  army  more  than  half  promised  to  Melville  was 
a  mere  illusion;  and  Bedford  was  confined  by  his  orders  to 
Carlisle,  where  he  was  allowed  only  to  receive  Murray  and  his 
party  as  fuj^iives:  they  had  now  therefore  no  resource  except 
to  retreat  into  England;  the  Queen  of  Scots  following  in  hot 
pursuit  glared  across  the  frontier  at  her  escaping  prey,  half 
tempted  to  follow  them  and  annihilate  the  petty  guard  of  the 
English  commander:*  but  prudence  for  once  prevailed;  she 
halted  and  drew  back. 

So  ended  the  insarrection  which  had  been  undertaken  at 
Elizabeth's  instigatioa  and  mainly  in  Elizabeth's  interests. 
Ha\'ing  failed  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  she  would  gladly  now 
have  heard  no  more  of  it ;  but  she  was  not  .to  escape  so  easily. 
Even  among  her  own  subjects  there  were  some  who  dared  to 
speak  unpalatable  truths  to  her.  Bedford,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  north  with  an  army  which  he  believed  that  he  was  to  lead 
to  Edinburgh,  wrote  in  plain  stem  terms  to  the  queen  herself 
"  that  the  k>rds,  in  rehance  upon  her  majesty's  promise,  had 
stood  out  against  their  sovereign,  and  now  knew  not  what  to 
do:  "  '  while  to  Cecil,  not  knowing  how  deeply  Cecil  was  re- 
spor  •' '-  *-  -  •'  "  queen's  conduct,  he  wrote  in  serious  sorrow. 
In.  r  he  had  spoken  of  "  the  lords  of  the  congrega- 

ana  I  ii7ii>tth  had  taken  offence  at  a  term  which  sayoared 
>o  advanced  a  Protestantism. 

"The  poor  '■  now  said, "  rest  so  amazed  and  in  so 

prat  perplex  w  not  what  to  say,  do,  or  imagine. 

terming  them  kmU  of  the  ooogKgation  was  but  used  by  me 

.iu«e  I  "aw  it  received  by  others;  for  that  it  is  not  plausible 
i  stiall  iceforth,  wishing  from  my  heart  the  cause  was 

plauMi)!.    .J,  and  then  for  terms  and  names  it  should  be 

no  matter.    The  Earl  of  Murray  I  find  constant  and  honourable, 

•^ '     •^-'•~•—  -"—  perplexed,  poor  gentleman,  the  more  the 

means  peace  we  most  use  the  necessary 
r:)(Mn<i  lo  mainiam  peace;  albeit  I  know  that  the  queen  nseth 
against  the  queen's  majesty  our  sovereign  all  such  reproadiful 

1  despiteful  wwds  as  she  can;   beades  her  practices  with 

ign  realms,  whkh  her  majesty's  father  I  am  sure  woaU 

Uve  thoQ^t  roach  of.    Yet  as  her  majetty  winketh  at  the 

<  "  A  faw  boBdrad  nca  would  haw  kip«  aB  ilgkt.    I  Imt  tlMT  wffl 
<k  wtth  at  fron  wofds  wMek  tb«  ha*  M«|,  m4  w«  at*  all  oapfovMad.** 
dfordtoC«ea.OctolMri9:  5«pK*  i#55.  JMk  I/mm«. 
iifdlord  to  iba  QoMi.  OetoH^  •  •     tMd. 
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same,  I  must  know  what  I  am  to  do,  whether  in  dealing  with 
the  wardens  on  the  border  I  am  to  recognise  commissions  signed 
by  the  Lord  Daraley  as  King  of  Scotland."  * 

Randolph,  ashamed  and  indignant  at  the  deception  of  which 
he  and  Throgmorton  had  been  the  i'  i.d  "  that 

the  Queen  of  Scots  meant  evil  and  ;  md  that 

however  long  she  was  bome  with  she  would  iiavt  • 
to  reason  by  force  at  last.     "  You,  my  lord."  he  wn 
to  Leicester.  "  do  all  you  can  to  move  her  majesty;  it  is  lo 
for  at  your  hand,  and  all  worthy  and  godly  men  of  this  nu 
shall  love  and  honour  you  for  ever;   let  it  be  handled  so  that 
this  queen  may  know  how  she  has  been  misguided  and  ill- 
advised  to  take  so  much  upon  her — not  only  against  these 
noblemen,  but  far  above  that  if  she  had  pwwer  to  her  will."  * 

But  it  was  from  Murray  himself  that  Elizabeth  had  to  en- 
counter the  most  inconvenient  remonstrances.  To  save 
England  from  a  Catholic  revolution  and  to  save  England's 
queen  from  the  machinations  of  a  dangerous  rival,  the  Earl  of 
Murray  had  taken  arms  against  his  sovereign,  and  he  found 
himself  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw,  while  the  s,  .<c  of  the 

Reformation  in  his  own  country  had  been  co;   ,  id  by  his 

fall.  His  life  was  safe,  but  Mary  Stuart  having  failed  to 
or  kill  him  was  avenging  herself  on  his  wife,  and  the  first  n^  .. 
which  he  heard  after  reaching  England  was  that  Lady  Murray 
had  been  driven  from  her  home,  and  within  a  few  weeks  of  her 
confinement  was  wandering  shelterless  in  the  woods.  Submis- 
sion and  soft  speeches  would  have  been  his  more  prudent  part, 
but  Murray,  a  noble  gentleman  of  stainless  honour,  was  not  a 
person  to  sit  down  pwitiently  as  the  du|)e  of  timidity  or  fraud. 

He  wrote  shortly  to  the  English  council  to  say  that  in  reliance 
on  the  mes  y^ht  him  by  Sir  Robert  Melville  he 

encouraged  i  >  to  persevere  in  resistance  at  a  time  • 

they  could  have  made  their  peace;  and  through  ''  their 
cold  dealing  "  both  he  and  they  were  now  forced  to  enter  j    „ 
H  there  was  an  intention  of  helping  them  he  begged  that  it  might 
be  done  at  once,  and  that  .Scotland  might  be  saved  from  ruin.* 

By  the  same  messenger  he  wrote  more  particularly  to  Cecil: 
"  He  did  not  doubt,"  he  said,  "  that  Cecil  understood  fully  the 
motives  both  of  himself  and  liis  friends;  they  had  enterprised 
their  action  with  full  foresight  of  their  sovereign's  indignation, 

'  Bedf      ■  and  Ctcldba  26:  Scotch  .\fSS.  Rolls  HoMS*. 

»  K.in  t  )brr  18:    Ibid. 

•  .Miin  toLK-r  14:    Ibid. 
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being  moved  thereto  by  the  Queen  of  England  and  her  council's 
hand  writ  directed  to  them  thereupon ; "  the  "  extremities  " 

had  followed  ;^    '^--  " "ed;   the  Queen  of  Scots  would  now 

agree  to  no  c<  ^  on  the  Queen  of  England's  "  cold- 

ness: "  he  was  loia  inai  ine  queen's  majest/s  conscience  was 
not  resolved  to  make  open  war  without  further  motive  and 
occasion;   the  '  aware  "  that  he 

had  inidertak>  .  of  his  ovm,  but 

for  good  af!ectioa  U»  ioUow  iter  own  counsel ;  her  majesty  had 
been  the  furtherer  and  the  doer,  and  he  with  the  oUier  noble- 
men had  assisted  therein  to  their  power."  ^ 

Nor  were  the  lords  contented  with  written  protests:    they 

were  determined  to  hear  fn  -th's  own  lips  an  explana- 

♦'""   '  ^   their  desertion.    M^.i^.    ..unself  and  the  Abbot  of 

If;  were  chosen  as  the  representatives  of  the  rest;  and 

rii  after  an  affectation  of  opposition  which  he  did  not  carry 

nd  a  form,  sent  to  the  queen  on  the  17th  of  October  to 

:  >r  their  appearance  in  London.    Pressed  by  the  conse- 

f  her  own  faults  Elizabeth  would  have  concealed  her 

:  possible  from  her  own  eyes ;  least  of  all  did  she  desire 

t  thrown  m  htr  letih  before  all  the  world.     She  had 

aul  de  Foix  at  last  that  she  would  give  the  brds  no 

Nvould  wait  to  be  attacked.    She  wished  to  keep  dear 

I  act  which  wouU  justify  the  Queen  of  Scots  in 

.    i  ranee  and  Spain.    She  had  persuaded  herself  that 

art's  army  wouU  disperse  in  a  few  days  for  want  of 

3U{>>  ..'  V  that  the  lords  wouU  return  over  the  border  as  easily 

as  they  had  crossed  it;*  and  that  she  coukl  assist  them  with 

-y  behind  the  scenes  without  openly  committing  herself. 

•'-  plans  and  hopes  would  be  fatally  dbconoerted  by  Murray's 

apixanu)'  rt,  and  she  sent  Bedford's  courier  fl>'ing 

bark  to  !  >tant  and  angry  command  to  prevent  so 

■%ard  A  <«t^>u.uiy.    She  had  said  again  and  again  that  "  she 

i  give  no  aul  that  shouM  break  the  peace.      The  coming 

iq>  of  the  Marl  of  Murray  "  would  give  manifest  cause  of  just 

c<jni!)l.'.int  t  .  ;:i.-  f  > :. .  n  of  Scots;  "  and  she  added  with  curious 

are  these  kind  of  matters  in  this  open 

(••--:ty  had  not  yet  set  out  she  required 

11  authority;  "  if  he  had  started  be 

i)r  M-ni  .iiicr  ancj  retailed.' 

...  <  «efl.  OelobfT  14:  S««Uk  kiSS.  Itellt  //mm. 

'  to  tlM  Klnc  o(  I-r«ncr,  Ortolirr  16:   TtVLST,  vol.  U. 
Bedford.  October  30     Stottk  MSS    tiotU  //mm 
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The  harshness  of  Elizabeth's  language  was  softened  by  the 
council,  who  expressed  their  regret  "  that  the  common  cause 
had  not  hitherto  had  better  success;  "  th<  neir  own 

support  "so  far  as  their  power  and  credr.  i ;  "  but 

they  entreated  Murray  "  patiently  to  acconimodaic  iumself  to 
her  majesty's  resolution."  * 

Unluckily  for  Elizabeth,  Murray  had  anticipated  the  pro- 
hibition and  had  followed  so  closely  behind  the  announcement 
of  his  approach  that  the  couriers  charged  with  the  letters  of  the 
queen  and  council  met  him  at  Ware.  He  opened  the  despatch 
which  was  addressed  to  himself,  and  immediately  sent  on  a  note 
to  Cecil  regretting  that  he  had  not  been  sooner  made  aware  of 
the  queen's  wishes,  but  saying  that  as  he  had  come  so  far  he 
should  now  remain  where  he  was  till  he  was  informed  of  her 
further  pleasure. 

Embarrassed,  irritated,  and  intending  at  all  hazards  to  dis- 
avow her  connection  with  the  lords,  Elizabeth,  since  Murray 
had  chosen  to  come  to  her,  resolved  to  turn  his  presence  to  her 
advantage.  When  she  had  once  made  up  her  mind  to  a  par- 
ticular course  she  never  hesitated  on  the  details  whatever  they 
might  cost.  The  Earl  of  Murray  was  told  that  he  would  be 
received;  he  went  on  to  London,  and  "on  the  night  of  his 
arrival  the  queen  sent  for  him  and  arranged  in  a  private  inter- 
view the  comedy  which  she  was  about  to  enact."  ' 

The  following  morning,  the  22nd  of  October,  he  was  admitted 
to  an  audience  in  public,  at  which  de  Foix  and  de  Mauvissi^re, 
who  had  by  this  time  returned  from  Scotland,  w(  t  illy 

invited  to  be  present.     De  Silva  describes  what  en  as 

an  eye-witness,  but  from  an  account  which  was  given  to  him 
by  the  queen  herself.' 

*  The  Council  to  Murrav,  October  ao:  Scotch  MSS.  Rolls  Hou$f  The 
letter  u  signed  by  Norfolk,  Pembroke,  I.xx'd  William  7'  cil. 

*  "  Yo  fu6  avisado  que  la  nochc  antes  desta  platica  '  iv6 
con  ella  y  00a  el  aecretario  Cecil  buen  rato.  dundc  s'  r  lo 


aue  paa6  el  dia  siguicnte." — De  Silva  to  V). 
*^  La  Reyna  oy6  al  de  Murray  la  noche  q 


(Jia 


hiz<S  aquella  demostracion  delantc  del  Eitii^.ij.i 

to  the  same,  November  10:    MS.  Simancas.     A  : 

in  the  Rolls  House,  which  was  drawn  up  for  the 

herself,  and  the  courts  of  France  ai 

received  Murray  openly  and  none  (  hat 

she  had  received  hira  otherwise  ex}<i.»...:.   .,,,.v..-.   "...^..  ».-^   ....p,,..   i.ave 

seemed  superfluous. 

•The  account  in  Sir  James  Melville's  Memoirs  is  evidently  taken  from 
the  official  narrative,  with  which  in  most  points  it  verbally  agrees.  De 
Silva's  is  but  little  different.  The  one  variation  of  importance  will  be 
noticed. 
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Elisabeth  having  taken  her  place  with  the  council  and  the 
imba&sadon  at  her  side,  the  Earl  of  Murray  entered  modestly 
tressed  in  black.  Falling  on  one  knee  he  began  to  speak  in 
icotch,  when  the  queen  interrupted  him  with  a  re(]uest  that  he 
vouki  speak  in  French,  which  she  said  she  couki  better  under- 
itand.  Murray  objected  that  he  had  been  so  long  out  of  practice 
hat  he  could  not  properly  express  himself  in  French;  and 
Uizabeth,  whose  object  was  to  produce  an  effect  on  de  Foix  and 
lis  companion,  accepted  his  excuse  for  himself;  but  she  said 
Imt  although  he  might  not  be  sufficient  master  of  the  idiom  to 

rk  it,  she  knew  that  he  understood  it  when  he  heard  it  spoken ; 
wotUd  therefore  in  her  own  part  of  the  conversation  make 
ise  of  that  language. 

She  then  went  on  "  to  express  her  astonbhment  that  being 
ledared  an  outlaw  as  be  was  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Earl  of 

^••■•"■'    ' '  !  have  dared  to  come  unlicensed  into  her  presence. 

ots  had  been  her  good  sister,  and  such  she  always 

There  had  been  dtfierences  between  them 

r  fear  for  their  friendship;   but  the  King  of 

interposed  his  good  offices  between  herself, 

inter's  subjects;  and  the  two  ministers  who 

Its  in  that  good  service  b(  le 

iic  had  requested  both  them  rs 

>n  the  present  occasion  to  hear  what  she  was  about  to 

wished  it  to  be  crpnprallv  understood  that  she  would 

^-  which  woaki  loe  to  the  Queen  of  Scots 

■  ••''  <"--ir  ,,ur.    The  world  she  was 

It  her  realm  was  the  sanctuary 

DjL-i  ts  ut  iirr  neighbours;  and  it  was  even 

>ad  instigated  or  encouraged  the  insurrection 

wouki  not  have  done  such  a  thing  to  be 

iver^.    God.  who  was  a  just  ()od,  she  well 

'le  like  troubles  in  her  own  country; 

iff-t^  of  another  prince  in  disobedi- 

•  insurrection  against  her* 

wo  causes  for  ^  present 

Scotland;    the  Queen  of  Scots  had  married 

t«.nf  ..f  h.T  I' .'.  ,;,.»  «nd  had  failed  to  apprise 

■  ions ;  the  Earl  of  Murray 

" ••-' This 

'\ 

lUr   I'.ixri 

t .  and  with 

B 
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his  friends  preferred  to  lose  his  life  rather  than  allow  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth  to  be  overthrown.  The  earl  had  come 
to  the  English  court  to  request  her  to  intercede  with  his  sove- 
reign that  he  might  be  heard  in  his  defence.  There  were  faults 
which  proceeded  of  malice  which  deserved  the  rigour  of  justice 
—one  of  these  was  treason  against  the  person  of  the  sovereign ; 
and  were  she  to  understand  that  the  Earl  of  Murra  di- 

tated  treason  she  would  arrest  and  chastise  him  :■.  to 

his  demerits ;  but  she  had  known  him  in  times  past  lo  be  wcll- 
afifectioned  to  his  mistress ;  he  had  loved  her  she  was  confident 
with  the  love  which  a  subject  owes  to  his  prince.  There  were 
other  faults — faults  committed  through  imprudence,  through 
ignorance,  or  in  self-defence,  which  might  be  treated  mercifully. 
The  Earl  of  Murray's  fault  might  be  one  of  these;  she  bade 
him  therefore  say  for  which  cause  he  had  instigated  the  late 
disturbances." 

Elizat)eth  had  exercised  a  wise  caution  in  preparing  Murr 
for  this  preposterous  harangue.     He  commanded  himself,  a 
rephed  by  calling  God  to  witness  of  the  loyalty  with  which 
had  ever  served  his  sovereign:  she  had  bestowed  lands.  I 
and  rewards  upon  him  far  beyond  his  desert;    he  had 
nothing  less  than  to  offend  her,  and  he  would  have  stood  by  her 
with  hfc  and  goods  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability. 

Elizabeth  then  began  again:    "She  held  a  balance  in  her 
hand,"  she  said;  "  in  the  one  scale  was  the  sentence  of  outlawry 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  otl 
were  the  words  which  he  had  just  spoken.     But  the  word  < 
queen  must  outweigh  the  word  of  a  subject  in  the  mind  of  a  si^ 
sovereign,  who  was  bound  to  show  most  favour  to  her  own  1 
and  equal.    The  earl  had  committed  actions  deserving  gr.i 
reprehension :  he  had  refused  to  appear  when  lawfully  summon  i 
he  had  taken  up  arms  and  had  made  a  league  with  otlicrs  I 
himself  to  levy  war  against  his  .sovereign.     She  had  been  t 
that  he  was  afraid  of  being  murdered,  but  if  there  had  bet; 
conspiracy  apainst  him  he  should  have  produced  the  proofs  of  Jt 
in  his  sovereign's  presence." 

Murray  replied  in  Scotch,  the  queen  interpreting  as  he  went 
on.  He  said  that  it  was  true  that  there  had  been  a  conspiracy; 
the  condition  of  his  country  was  such  that  he  could  not  have 
saved  his  Ufe  except  by  the  means  which  he  had  adopted. 
Elizabeth  had  doubtless  made  it  a  condition  of  her  further 
friendship  that  he  should  say  nothing  by  which  she  could 
herself  be  incriminated;  and  he  contented  himself  with  entreat- 
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ii^  her  to  intercede  (or  him  to  obtain  the  Queen  of  Scots' 
fbivivencss. 

Elizabeth  affected  to  hestute.  The  Qoeen  of  Soots,  she  said, 
bad  so  often  refused  her  mediation  that  she  knew  not  how  she 
Dould  offer  it  again,  but  she  would  i<  ate  with  her  council, 

ind  when  she  had  ascertained  t  :;ions  he  should  hear 

from  her.  Meanwhile  she  would  tia\t;  him  understand  that 
he  was  in  great  danger,  and  that  he  must  consider  himself  a 
prisoner. 

The  earl  was  then  permitted  to  withdraw.  The  queen  went 
■side  with  the  Frenchmen,  and  assuring  them  that  they  might 
iccept  what  they  had  witnessed  as  the  exact  truth,  she  begged 
that  th«y  would  communicate  it  to  the  King  of  France.  To  de 
SilvY,  when  he  was  next  admitted  to  an  audience,  she  repeated 
the  story  word  by  word,  and  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  others  she 
protested  that  rebeb  against  their  princes  should  receive  from 
9fr  neither  aid  nor  countenance.* 

nary  scene.    Sir  James   Melville's 
avagance  one   point    further.     He 
Jbscribei  £litabeUi  as  extortiag  from  Murray  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  she  had  not  encoumged  the  rebellion,  and  as  then 
ig  him  depart  from  her  presence  as  an  unworthy  traitor. 
;ames  Melville  does  but  follow  an  official  report  which  was 
drawn  up  under  Elizabeth's  eye  and  sanction,  to  be  sent  to 
and  circulated  through  Euro^^"      T  *  was  thus  therefore 
she  herself  desired  the  world  to  b<  she  had  spoken ; 

one  fabehood  more  or  less  in  a  web  01  artmce  could  scarcely 
to  her  discredit.    For  Murray's  sake  however  it  may  hie 
that  he  was  spared  this  further  ignominy,  and  that  de 
s  is  the  truer  8tor>'. 

the  earl  did  not  declare  in  words  however  that  Elizabeth 

itnoonnected  with  the  rebellkm,  he  aUowed  her  to  disavow  it 

di  silence,  and  by  his  forbearance  created  for  himself  and  Scot- 

tand  a  ritim  upon  her  gratitude.    He  was  evidently  no  con- 

- » the  deoe^^ion ;  and  after  leaving  her  jjresence  he 

....  in  a  letter  what  he  had  restrained  himself  from 

'ledaring.    "  Her  treatment  of  him  would  have  been 

c«»y  to  bear,"  he  said,  "  had  he  known  in  what  he  had 

<led; "  "  he  had  done  his  uttermost  with  all  his  power  to 

and  gratify  her;  "  and  "  the  more  he  considered  the  mattsr 

Ls  ever  the  km^  the  more  grievous  to  him; "  nobismea 

whu  had  suffered  m  former  timet  for  maintaining  Engliih 

•  D*  Stirs  to  Phfllp.  NovDbw  }:   MS.  Simmtim. 
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interests  in  Scotland,  "  when  their  cause  was  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  present,  had  been  well  received  and  liberally  gratified ;  " 
while  he  who  had  "  endeavoured  to  show  a  thankful  heart  in  her 
ser\ice  when  any  occasion  was  presented,  could  in  no  wise  per- 
ceive by  her  hignhess's  answer  any  ;i 
state ;  "  "  her  declaration  had  been 

all  his  other  troubles;"  he  trusted  ihai  "lie  might  in  uinc 
receive  from  her  some  more  comfortable  answer."  * 

It  does  not  appear  that  Eliziil>elh  saw  Murray  any  n 
She  was  only  anxious  to  be  rid  of  his  presence,  which  wa 
intolerable  reproach  to  her;    and  with  these  words — the  1 
which  the  occasion  required,  yet  not  without  a  sad  rli'm 
he  returned  to  his  friends  who  had  been  sent  on  to  N 
where  they  were  ordered  for  the  present  to  remain.     l-n/.w^tL^, 
was  left  to  play  out  in  character  the  rest  of  her  ignoble  game. 
To  the  ambassadors,  whom  she  intended  to  deceive,  it  w. 
transparent  farce ;  and  tliere  was  probably  not  a  house  in  Lou 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  where  her  conduct,  which  she  r 
as  a  political  masterpiece,  was  not  ridiculed  as  it  1. 
But  it  must  be  allowed  at  least  the  merit  of  completeness.     An 
elaborate  account  of  the  inter\'iew  with  Murray  was  sent  to 
Randolph  to  be  laid  before  the  Queen  of  Scots ;  Elizabeth  accom- 
panied it  with  an  autograph  letter  in  which  she  attempted  to 
impose  on  the  keenest-witted  woman  living  by  telling  her  she 
wished  *'  she  could  have  been  present  to  have  heard  the  tcmx: 
in  which  she  addressed  her  rebellious  subject."     "  So  far 
she  from  espousing  the  cause  of  rebels  and  traitors,"  she  ' 
"  that  she  should  hold  herself  disgraced  if  she  had  so  mu< 
tacitly  borne  with  them ;  "  "  she  wished  her  name  migiu  De 
blotted  out  from  the  list  of  princes  as  unworthy  to  hold  a  place 
among  them,"  if  she  had  done  any  such  thing.' 

At  the  same  time  she  wrote  to   Randolph   himself  saying 
frankly  tliat  her  first  impulse  on  M 
accept  partially  if  not  entirely  the  co 

■  Th«  Earl  of  Murray  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  Westminster,  October 
31 :   SooUk  AtSS.  RoUs  House. 

*"  Aussy  jc  luy  (Randolph)  ay  declare  tout  au  1 
moy  ct  img  de  vot  subjrctz  lequel  j'espere  vous  coi:- 

que  vot  oreilki  en  eussent  iti  jiir  "  

1  affection  que  je  monslrois  en  vo8tr< 

diet  <iu<-  jc  'Iif'-n ■^ KS  v<i7.  m.iuvaises 

se  ?  •!<'o  de  mo:. 

mi!  iifirir,  noii 

qu'o.i  .»■<    .  31^.1, ,ii>^;  uu  iuiij;  Ues  princes  ».>... ...i^  ..^^^.i  ...v^.^u,^  ^i.    i. ,..; 

heu." — Ehzabeth  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  October  29:    Scotch  AtSS.  JfoUs 
Houtt. 
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Queen  of  Scots  had  uf!ra(!  to  Tamworth.     If  the  Queen  of  Scots 
would  promise  not  either  herself  or  her  children  in  the 

noMession  of  the  i:;.......  ...rone,  she  had  been  ready  to  pledge 

her  word  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  England  b  prejudice 

aithr^^" *  "^^     •     •  •'    •  '  '■  the  second  pla^."    On  reflection 

homi  adent  to  show  excessive  eagerness. 

She  haa  mcrciore  wmicn  a  letter  which  Randolph  would  deliver; 
and  he  might  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  altiu>u(;h  the 
Damley  marriage  had  intcrruptod  the  ir  xd 

subsisted  between  the  Queen  of  Scots  an<i  he 

desired  only  to  act  bonourai  towards  her ;  and  if 

the  Queen  of  Scots  would  v.  iceep  the  peace  and 

wouki  give  tiie  promise  which  she  desired,  she  would  send  com- 
missioners to  Eldinburgh  to  make  a  final  arrangement.^ 

In  a  momentary  recovery  of  dignity  she  added  at  the  close 
of  her  letter  that  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  refused,  "  she  would 
defend  her  country  and  subjecLs  from  such  annoyance  as  might 
be  mtended,  and  would  finally  use  all  '  '  ful  means  as  God 
ihouki  give  her  to  redress  all  ofiences  :  les  already  done 

or  hereafter  to  be  done  to  her  or  her  subjects."  "  But  an  evil 
spirit  of  trickery  and  imbecility  had  taken  possession  of  Eliza- 
beth's intellect.  The  Queen  of  Scots  naturally  expressed  the 
utmost  readiness  to  receive  commissicmers  sent  from  England 
to  concede  so  much  of  what  she  bad  asked.  By  the  time 
Mary's  answer  came,  her  majesty  being  no  k)nger  in  a  panic, 
had  become  sensible  of  the  indignity  of  her  proposal.  She 
therefore  bade  Randolph  "  so  compass  the  matter  that  the 
Queen  o(  Scots  shoukl  rather  send  commissioners  to  England, 
as  more  honouiable  to  herself ;  "  and  "  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  said, 
as  It  was  like  she  would,  that  the  Queen  of  England  had  offered 
to  send  a  commission  thither,  fu  tJumid  oiuvrr  that  he  imitti 
Mtid  t0  0m4  tfiemfjkt  to,  but  that  he  did  perceive  he  had  mistaken 
s 

strength,  coukl  she  only  have  known  it,  lay  in 
the  goodness  of  the  cause  which  she  irprcsented.    The  essential 
both  in  En^and  and  Scotland  were  concerned  in  her 
She  was  the  champion  of  liberty,  and  through  her  the 
' '>>    were   emancipating   thenuelves   from   spiritual 
the  aide  ci  the  lesoitt  she  was  but  a  shaUow 
rh'  r  til  viie  aru  to  which  she  condescended;  and  she  was 

EbxAbetli  to  Rasdoiph,  October  29:  SpoUh  MSS.  RMi  H«tt. 

ni4d. 

EUiabrUl  to  Raodolpb.  Soytnubts  a«:   US.  IbkL 
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about  to  find  that  after  all  the  paths  of  honour  were  the  paths 
of  safety,  and  that  she  could  have  chosen  no  weapon  more 
dangerous  to  herself  than  the  chicanery  of  which  she  considered 
herself  so  accomplished  a  mistress.  She  had  mistaken  the 
nature  of  English  and  Scottish  gentlemen  in  supposing  that  they 
would  be  the  instruments  of  a  disgraceful  policy,  and  she  had 
done  her  rival  cruel  wrong  in  believing  that  she  could  be  duped 
with  artifices  so  poor. 

"  Send  as  many  ambassadors  as  you  please  to  our  queen," 
said  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  to  Bedford;  "  they  shall  receive  a 
proud  answer.  She  thinks  to  have  a  force  as  soon  ready  as  you 
do,  besides  the  hope  she  has  to  have  friendship  in  England.  If 
force  of  men  and  ships  come  not  with  the  ambassadors,  their 
coming  and  travail  slmll  be  spent  in  vain."  * 

Even  Cecil  perhaps  now  deplored  the  effects  of  his  own 
timidity.  "  I  have  received,"  wrote  Bedford  to  him,  "  your 
gentle  and  sorrowful  letter.  It  grieveth  me  that  things  will 
frame  no  better.    The  evil  news  will  be  t!  '    'ree 

hundred  gentlemen  of  Scotland  that  are  ze.i  tr." 

Too  justly  Bedford  feared  that  the  Scotcii  i':  eir 

resentment  would  "become  the  worst  enenv  nd 

ever  had;  "  too  clearly  he  saw  f    ■ 
trifling  had  ruined  her  truest  frit 

might  be  for  peace  "  the  war  would  come  upon  her  when  least 
she  looked  for  it;  "  and  that  Mary  Stuart  now  regarded  her  with 
as  much  contempt  as  hatred.  "  Alas!  my  lord,"  he  wrote  to 
Leicester,  "  is  this  the  end  ?  God  help  us  all  and  comfort  these 
poor  lords.  There  is  by  these  dealings  overthrown  a  good  duke, 
some  earls,  many  other  barons,  lords,  and  r  *'  'Ti,  wise, 
honest,  religious.     Above  all  am  I  driven  to  ben  ird  case 

of  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  Laird  of  Grange,  wliusc  affection 
to  this  whole  realm  your  lordship  knows  right  well.  I  surely 
think  there  came  not  a  greater  overthrow  t  ese 

many  years;  for  the  wisest,  honestest,  and  go«.  i>m- 

fited  and  undone.  There  is  now  no  help  for  them,  unless  God 
take  the  matter  in  hand,  but  to  commit  themselves  to  their 
prince's  will  and  pleasure.  And  what  hath  England  gotten  by 
helping  them  in  this  sort?  even  as  many  mortal  enemies  of 
them  as  before  it  had  dear  friends;  for  otherwise  will  not  that 
queen  receive  them  to  mercy,  if  she  deal  no  worse  with  them; 
nor  without  open  and  evident  demonstration  of  the  same  cannot 
they  assure  themselves  of  her  favour ;  and  the  sooner  they  thus 
>  Kirkaldy  to  Bedford.  October  31 :   5co/cA  hlSS.  RoUs  House. 
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do  the  sooner  they  shall  have  her  to  concrhre  a  jrood  opinion  of 
them,  and  the  sooner  they  shall  be  restored  t  hxIs."  * 

"  Greater  account  might  have  been  mad'  V  good- 

will," wrote  Randolph.  "  If  there  be  living  a  more  mortal 
enemy  to  the  queen  mv  t^  ;.tr,«:  than  this  woman  is,  I  desire 
never  to  be  reputed  but  villain  alive."  •    "  The  lords/' 

concluded  Bedford  scorniunv.  iibandoned  by  man  and  turned 
90er  to  God,  must  now  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves." 

And  what  that  was,  what  fruit  would  have  grown  from  those 
mokes  of  diplomatic  genius,  had  Mary  Stuart  been  equal  to  the 
occasion,  Elizabeth  would  ere  long  have  tasted  in  deposition  and 
exile  or  death.  Randolph,  faithful  to  the  end.  mi^ht  say  and 
imaay,  might  promise  aikd  withdraw  h  a  him- 

idf  the  blame  of  his  mistress's  changiti  rd,  with 

ruin  full  in  view  before  him,  might  pr  i  nsks  "  to  obey 

ber  bidding."  But  the  brds  of  ScoU-:. .  .  .:l-  no  subjects  of 
England,  to  be  betrayed  into  rebellion  in  the  interests  of  a 
country  which  they  loved  with  but  half  their  hearts,  and  when 
danger  came  to  be  coolly  "  turned  over  to  God."  Murray 
might  forgive,  for  Murray's  ru>ble  nature  had  no  taint  of  self  in 
it;  but  others  could  resent  for  him  what  he  himself  could  pardon. 
le,  his  broth(  t  n   he  heard  of  that  scene  in 

fn,  bade  Rai  mistress  "  he  found  it  very 

.  many  offers,  and  till 

le  Queen  of  England 

V-  itT  herself  he  would  suck  to  the  English  cause  and 

lib  lands  and  life;   but  be  demanded  an  answer 

s.    If  she  persisted  he  would  make  terms  with 

'"  "  *    The  ten  days  passed  and  no  answer  came. 

ic  check  which  through  the  Scots  of  the  Isles 

\tv  Shan  O'Neil,  and  Ireland  blazed  into  fury 

while  Anrvlc  himself  from  that  day  forward 

[KTs   were   scattered   at   LAnstide, 

h  till  tliat  hour  he  had  roost  loved 

.1  Uii. 

.-■■  .ArjT^le  a!nnr  in  his  nnprr.     Sir  James  Melville  saw 

a  politic  generosity. 

•  showed  her  that  the 

t  to  sever  her  nobility  from  Eng- 

. ......  w.  ;...(^.and  bad  now  done  for  her  what  for 

to  Utattar.  NovrtntMT  3:  StoUk  MSS.  kolU  Hotut. 
'  KaimI  iph  to  Ltlemn.  November  8:  IbkL 
'  Kjtuloiph  to  C«ca,  Novanbcr  19. 
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herself  she  could  not  do ;  and  if  she  would  withdraw  her  prose- 
cutions, pardon  Murray,  pardon  Chatelherault,  pardon  Kirkaldy 
and  Glencaim,  she  might  command  their  devotion  for  ever."  * 
Melville  found  an  ally  where  he  could  have  least  looked  for  it  to 
repeat  the  same  advice.    Sir  Nicholas  Tl;;  n  had  for  the 

last  six  years  been  at  the  heart  of  every  .t  conspiracy 

in  Europe.  He  it  was  of  whose  experienced  skill  Elizabeth  1 
availed  herself  to  light  the  .Smtrh  insurrection.  His  w! 
nature  revolted  against  the  paltr  n  of  which  he  had  1 

made  the  instrument;   and  now  i;  himself  passional 

into  the  interests  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  he  advised  the  lords  "  to 
sue  for  pardon  at  their  own  queen's  hands,  and  engage  never  to 
offend  her  again  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  prince  alive;  "  while 
more  daringly  and  dangerously  he  addressed  Mary  Stuart 
herself. 

"  Your  majest>',"  he  said,  "  has  in  England  many  friends 
who  favour  your  title  for  divers  respects;  some  for  conscience 
thinking  you  have  the  right ;  some  from  personal  regard ;  some 
for  religion ;  some  for  faction ;  some  for  the  ill-will  they  bear 
to  Lady  Catherine  your  competitor.  Your  friends  and  enen 
alike  desire  to  see  the  succession  settled.  Parliament  ni 
meet  next  year  at  latest ;  and  it  must  be  your  business  mean- 
while to  assure  yourself  of  the  votes  of  the  majority,  which  if 
you  will  you  can  obtain.  You  have  done  wisely  in  marrying  an 
Englishman;  we  do  not  love  strangers.  Make  no  foreign 
alliance  till  you  have  seen  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Keep  on 
good  terms  with  France  and  Spain,  but  do  not  draw  too  close  to 
them.  Go  on  moderately  in  religion  as  you  have  hitherto  done, 
and  you  will  find  (atholics  as  well  as  Protestants  on  your  side. 
Show  clemency  to  the  banished  lords.  You  will  thus  win  many 
hearts  in  England.  Be  careful,  be  generous,  and  you  will  com- 
mand us  all.  I  do  not  write  as  *  a  fetch  '  to  induce  you  to  take 
the  lords  back;  it  is  thought  expedient  for  your  service  by  many 
who  have  no  favour  to  them  and  are  different  from  them  in 
religion. 

'*  The  Earl  of  Murray  has  offended  you  it  is  true ;  but  the 
Protestants  persuade  themselves  that  his  chief  fault  in  your 
eyes  is  his  religion,  and  on  that  ground  they  take  his  side. 
Pardon  him,  restore  him  to  favour,  and  win  by  doing  so  all 
Protestant  hearts.  The  lords  will  in  no  wise  if  they  can  eschew 
it  be  again  in  the  Queen  of  England's  debt,  neither  by  obtaining 
of  any  favour  at  your  hand  by  her  intervention,  nor  yet  for  any 

'  Melvili-k's  hffmoirs. 
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suppc^"  *  e  of  their  bftnishinent  Allow  them  their  char^ 
DUt  <  n  lands,  and  the  greater  part  even  of  the  English 

bishops  wUI  declare  for  you."  * 
Never  had  Eli/it^>rth  been  in  greater  danger;  and  the  worst 

'cs  of  xh-  -re  the  creations  of  her  own  untruths. 

;  lut  a  full  (dge  of  the  stremrth  and  temper  of  the 

bnflish  Cathohcs  than  the  surviving  evidence  reveals,  her  con- 
duct cannot  be  judged  with  entire  fairness.  Undoubtedly  the 
utmost  caution  was  necessary  to  avoid  giving  the  Spaniards  a 
pretext  for  interfermce;  and  it  is  due  to  her  to  admit  that  her 
own  unwilUnsiMW  to  act  openly  on  the  side  of  the  northern  lords 
had  been  endorsed  by  that  of  Cecil.  Yet  she  had  been  driven 
into  a  potttion  from  which,  bad  Mary  Stuart  understood  how  to 
use  her  advantage,  she  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  extricate 
berseli.  If  the  Queen  of  Soots  had  relied  on  her  own  judgment 
she  would  probably  have  accepted  the  advice  of  Melville  and 
Throgmorton  and  her  other  English  friends;  she  would  have 
declared  an  amnesty,  and  would  have  rallied  all  parties  except 
the  extreme  Calvinistic  fanatics  to  her  side.  But  such  a  policy 
would  have  involved  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  yoke 
which  she  had  already  found  intolerable;  she  must  have  con- 
cealed or  suspended  her  intention  of  making  a  religious  revolu- 
tion, and  she  must  have  continued  to  act  with  a  forbearance 
towards  the  Protestants  which  her  passionate  temper  found 

'  and  more  difficxilty  in  maintaining.    The  counsels  of  David 

')  were  worth  an  army  to  English  liberty:    she  had  sur- 
luniend  her&«  ^  and  exclusively  to  Ritiio's  guidance; 

4nd  when  llel  :upted  to  move  the  dark  and  dangerous 

^■an  "  he  evidenced  a  disdain  of  dancer  and  despised  counsel." 
i^Bo,  "  the  minioo  of  the  pope,"  prefcred  the  more  direct  and 
open  road  of  violenoe  and  oooquot,  which  be  believed,  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  people  amonirst  whom  he  was  working,  to  be 
equally  safe  for  his  mist^c^  promised  better  for  other 

objects  which  he  had  in  vte%  i^.  ......^U.    Already  every  petition 

addressed  u>  the  crown  was  pMong  through  his  hands,  and  he 

rich  upon  the  presents  which  were  heaped  upon 

^  favour.    He  (Msirad  rank  as  well  as  wealth ;  and 
maac  a  peer  of  Scotland,  the  reward  which  Mary  Stuart 

:ided  for  him,  he  required  a  share  <A  the  lands  of  the  banished 
( .1.  '  ^!<*  estates  of  Murray  most  espcdaUy,  as  food  at  once^for 
!i    ii.u.ition  and  revenge. 

<-tt«r  tram  Sir  N.  ThnMBMrton  to  tbm  Ooaea  of  Seols:   Ftiatod  by 
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It  IS  time  to  return  to  his  friend  an  "  ry  Francis  Yaxlee, 

who  went  at  the  end  of  August  on  a  .  >  Philip. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  King  oi  Spain  dti  ;  :  •• 
his  assistance  seemed  to  have  arrived.  M.ir\  m  i  in 
married  Lord  Damley  as  he  advised;  her  suhji  t.  !  i.;  i  .  n  in 
insurrection  with  the  secret  support  of  the  Queen  ui  l.n;,iand, 
who  was  threatening  to  send  an  army  into  Scotland  for  their 
support.  She  had  run  into  danger  in  the  interests  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  she  looked  with  confidence  to  the  most  Catholic 
king  to  declare  for  her  cause.  Yaxlee  found  Philip  at  the  begin- 
ning of  October  at  Segovia.  Elizabeth's  diplomacy  had  been  so 
far  successful  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  again  dr 
that  she  would  marry  the  Archduke  Charles.  He  was  . 
to  provide  his  brother  with  a  throne:  he  had  been  wounded  by 
Mary  Stuart's  refusal  to  accept  the  archduke,  when  his  marriage 
with  her  had  been  arranged  between  himself  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Eliza- 
beth had  played  upon  his  humour,  and  he  had  reverted  to  the 
scheme  which  had  at  one  time  been  so  anxiously  entertained 
by  his  father  and  Philip.*  The  King  of  Spain's  own  hopes  of 
any  such  solution  of  the  English  difficulty  were  waning;  yet  he 
was  unwilling  to  offend  the  emperor,  and  he  would  not  throw 
away  a  card  which  might  after  all  be  the  successful  one.  It  was 
perhaps  the  suspicion  that  Philip  was  not  acting  towards  her 
with  entire  sincerity  which  urged  Mary  Stuart  into  j  >  -v-y; 

or  she  might  have  wished  to  force  Elizabeth  into  ..  i  in 

which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  Catholic  sovereign  to  coun- 
tenance her.  But  Elizabeth  on  the  one  hand  had  been  too 
cautious,  and  Philip  on  the  other,  though  wishing  well  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots  and  evidently  believing  that  she  was  tlie  only 
hope  of  the  Catholic  cause  in  England,  yet  could  not  overcome 
his  constitutional  slowness.  He  was  willing  to  help  her,  yet 
only  as  Elizabeth  had  helped  the  Scotch  insurgents,  with  a 
secrecy  which  would  enable  him  to  disavow  what  he  had  done. 
He  was  afraid  of  the  Huguenot  tendencies  of  the  French  govern- 
ment; he  was  afraid  that  if  he  took  an  open  part  he  might  set  a 
match  to  the  mine  which  was  about  to  explode  in  the  Low 

'  A  nocbe  recibi  una  carta  de  Chantonnay  drl  27  del  pasado  en  que  me 
escribe  que  babiendo  dicho  al  Emperador  de  parte  de  V.  Md.  que  si  era 
neoesario  que,  para  que  se  hicieae  el  negocio  del  matrimonio  del  Arcbi- 
daque  oon  la  de  Inglaterra  V.  M<L  eicribiesc  &  la  Reyna  de  su  mano 
SDbralo,  y  que  el  Emperador  le  babia  renoodido  que  no  estaba  desabuciado 
deste  negocio,  y  le  diria  lo  que  sobreUo  babia  de  escribir  4  V.  Md.  El 
deseo  c*  grande  que  (el  Emperador]  tie&e  i  este  negocio." — Oe  Silva  to 
Philip,  November  10:   MS.  Simancas, 
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founthes:  he  therefore  repeated  the  cautions  which  Ah'a  had 
n  Beton  at  Ba>'onne;  he  gave  Yaxlee  a  bond  for  twenty 
v.wvisand  crowns  which  would  be  paid  him  by  Granvelle  at 
Brusseb;  he  promised  if  Elizabeth  declared  war  to  contribute 
such  further  sums  as  should  be  necessary,  but  he  would  do  it 
only  under  shelter  of  the  name  of  the  pope  and  through  the 
pope's  hands ;  in  his  own  person  he  would  take  no  part  in  the 
ooiurrel ;  the  time,  he  said,  was  not  ripe.  He  insisted  especially 
tnat  Mary  Stuart  should  betray  no  intention  of  claiming  the 
English  throne  during  Elizabeth's  lifetime.  It  would  exasperate 
the  Queen  of  England  into  decisive  action,  and  justify  her  to 
tome  extent  in  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms.*  As  Uttle  would  he 
encourage  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  seek  assistance  from  her  uncles  in 
France.  She  might  accept  money  wherever  she  could  get  it,  but 
to  admit  a  French  army  into  Scotland  would  create  a  greater 
danger  than  it  would  remove.' 

With  this  answer  Yaxlee  was  dismissed ;  and  so  anxious  was 
Philip  that  Mary  Stuart  should  know  his  opinion  that  he  en- 
dowed a  duplicate  of  his  nfilty  to  de  Silva,  with  directions  that 
ould  be  forwarded  immiediately  to  Scotland,  and  with  a 
iier  credit  for  money  should  the  Queen  of  Scots  require  it. 

\'et  Philip  was  more  anxious  for  her  success  and  more  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  support  her  than  might  be  gathered  from  his 
cautioas  language  to  her  ambassador;  and  his  real  feelings  may 
be  gathered  from  a  letter  whidi  he  wrote  after  Yaxlee  had  left 
Segovia  to  Cardinal  Pacheco  his  minister  at  Rome. 

PHILIP   II.   TO  CAKDINAL   PACRXCO  * 

OeMtr  16. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  and  of  September,  con- 
rig  the  message  from  his  holiness  on  the  assistance  to  be 
1  t.>  the  Queen  of  5v  ots     As  his  holiness  desires  to  know 
*n  you  must  t  rst  that  his  anxiety  to  befriend 

^,,^rt  that  n^"  *  and  most  Christian  princess  in 

•resent  straits  ic  zeal  which  he  has  ever  shown 

im  the  gnofl  cauacj  awi  \s  wnat  his  diqxuition  would  have  led 
me  to  rxfx-'  t.    The  Queen  of  Scots  has  applied  to  myself  as 
'  lou;  and  possessing  as  I  do  special  knowledge 
that  country,  and  having  carefully  considered 


"  Pcrqu*  cMo  U  MoaatUUtaha  amdio  y  dsria  ^aa  onaslon  mm 
-i»*  iitw  cootra  rik*  lo  qoe  podieta,  j  en  alfuoa  manara  toda  jutUAcar 
<•*■**— AiMwrr  to  YaiUw:    MiOMtt,  vol.  U.  p.  loo. 
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the  situation  of  affairs  there,  I  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions: — 

"  There  are  three  pf> 

"  I.  Either  the  Qua  i  ts  may  find  herself  at  war  only 

with  her  own  subjects,  and  may  require  assistance  merely  to 
reduce  her  own  country  to  obedience  and  to  maintain  relij?ion 
there;  or, 

"  2.  The  Queen  of  England  afraid  for  her  own  safety  mu. 
openly  support  the  rebels  and  heretics  in  their  insurrection,  and 
herself  undisguisedly  declare  war;  or, 

"  3.  The  Queen  of  Scots  may  attempt  to  extort  by  arms  the 
recognition  of  her  claims  on  the  English  succession. 

"  In  either  or  all  of  these  contingencies  his  holiness  will  act 
in  a  manner  becoming  his  position  and  his  character  if  he  take 
part  avowedly  in  her  behalf.  I  myself  am  unwilling  to  come 
prominently  forward,  but  I  am  ready  to  give  advice  and  assist- 
ance, and  that  in  the  following  manner: — 

'*  Suppose  the  first  case  that  the  Scotch  rebels  find  no  support 
from  any  foreign  prince,  their  strength  cannot  then  be  great, 
and  the  Queen  of  Scots  with  very  little  aid  from  us  will  be  able 
to  put  them  down.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  we  send  her  money, 
which  can  be  managed  secretly;  and  if  his  holiness  approves 
he  will  do  well  to  send  whatever  sum  he  is  disposed  to  give  with- 
out delay.  I  shall  myself  do  the  same,  and  indeed  I  have 
already  sent  a  credit  to  my  ambassador  in  England  for  the 
Queen  of  Scot's  use. 

"If  the  Queen  of  England  takes  an  open  part,  more  will  be 
required  of  us,  and  secrecy  will  hardly  be  possible  even  if  we  still 
confine  ourselves  to  sending  money.  Whatever  be  done  how- 
ever, it  is  my  desire  that  it  be  done  entirely  in  his  holiness's 
name.  I  will  contribute  in  my  full  proportion;  his  holiness 
shall  have  the  fame  and  the  honour. 

"  The  last  alternative  is  far  more  difficult.  I  foresee  so  many 
inconveniences  as  likely  to  arise  from  it  that  the  most  careful 
consideration  is  required  before  any  step  is  taken.  Nothing 
must  be  done  prematurely;  and  his  holiness  I  think  should 
write  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  caution  her  how  she  proceeds. 
A  false  move  may  ruin  all,  while  if  she  abide  her  time  she  cannot 
fail  to  succeed.  Her  present  care  should  be  to  attach  her 
English  friends  to  herself  more  firmly,  and  wherever  possible  to 
increase  their  number;  but  above  all  she  should  avoid  creating 
a  suspicion  that  she  aims  at  anything  while  the  Queen  of 
England  is  alive.     The  question  of  her  right  to  the  succession 
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be  contimmHy  agitated,  k>ot  do  resolution  shoald  be 
pwiimi  for  until  success  is  certain.  U  she  grasp  at  the  crown 
too  toon  she  will  lose  it  altogether.  Let  her  fa«de  her  time  before 
she  disclose  herself:  and  meanwhile  I  will  see  in  what  form  we 
can  best  interfere.  The  cause  is  the  cause  of  God,  of  whom  the 
Queen  of  Soots  is  the  champion.  We  now  know  assuredly  that 
she  is  the  sole  gate  through  which  religion  can  be  restored  in 
England ;  all  the  rest  are  dosed." 

The  unfortunate  Yaxlee  having  received  his  money  in  Flanders 
was  hurrying  bade  to  his  mistress  when  he  was  caught  in  the 
Qiannd  by  a  November  gale,  and  was  flun^  up  on  the  coast  of 
Northnmberiand  a  manned  body,  recognisable  only  by  the 
despatches  found  upon  his  person.  They  told  Elizabeth  little 
which  ibe  did  not  loxm  already.  She  was  perhaps  relieved 
from  the  fear  of  an  immediate  interposition  from  Spain,  the 
expectation  of  which  as  much  as  any  other  cause  had  led  to  the 
strangeness  of  her  conduct.  But  she  knew  herself  to  be  sur- 
rounded with  pitfalls  into  which  a  false  step  might  at  any 
moment  predpitate  her;  and  she  could  resolve  on  nothing. 
One  day  she  thought  of  trying  to  persuade  the  Queen  of  Scots 
to  establish  "  religion  "  on  the  English  model;  "  or  if  that  could 
not  be  obtained  that  there  might  be  liberty  of  conscience,  that 
the  Protestants  might  serve  God  their  own  way  without 
molestation."  *  Then  again  in|a  feeble  effort  to  preserve  her 
d%Bity  she  would  once  more  attempt  to  entrap  the  Queen  of 
Soots  mto  sending  commissioners  to  England  to  sue  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  soccessioa,  which  naturally  did  but  increase  Mary 
Stuart's  exasperation.*  Botfawell  made  a  raid  on  the  borders 
and  carried  off  five  or  six  English  prisoners.  The  Earl  of 
rd  made  re{Mrisals,  in  the  faint  hope  that  it  might  force 
.....^i>eth  into  a  more  courageous  attitude.  She  first  blamed 
Bedford;  then  stung  bv  an  msolent  letter  from  the  Queen  of 
Scots  she  flashed  op  with  momentary  pride  and  became  con- 
scious of  her  injustice  to  Murray. 

"' c  Scotch  Parliament  was  summonad  for  the  ensuing 
lary,  when  Murray  and  his  friends  woold  be  reouired  to 
appear,  and  if  thev  fauled  to  present  themselves  would  be  pn>- 
Bsaded  against  for  high  treason.  The  Queen  of  Soots  at  Ritsio's 
insti^tion  was  detnmined  to  carry  an  act  of  attainder  and 
Ibrfetture  against  them,  which  Eliabeth  felt  herself  bound  in 


■tructloin  to  CnnimlMlaasri  fotaf  to  SqiHImmI,  NovMBbw.  15*3: 
W.sS   CaUO.  B.  to. 

■    C«eil.  DMaiDbrr  15:  Stottk  M5S.  MU  Htmu. 
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honour  to  make  an  effort  to  prevent.  So  anxious  she  had  been 
for  the  first  two  months  after  they  had  come  to  England  to  dis- 
claim connection  with  them  that  she  had  almost  allowed  them 
to  starve ;  and  Randolph  on  Christmas  Day  wrote  to  Cecil  that 
Murray  "  had  not  at  that  time  two  crowns  in  the  world."  *  But 
this  neglect  was  less  the  result  of  deliberate  carelessness  than  of 
temporary  panic;  and  as  the  alarm  cooled  down  she  recovered 
some  perception  of  the  obligations  under  which  she  lay. 

At  length,  therefore,  she  consented  for  herself  to  name  two 
commissioners  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  name  two  others; 
and  in  writing  on  the  subject  to  Randolph,  under  her  first  and 
more  generous  impulse,  she  said  that  "  her  chief  intention  in 
their  meeting  was,  if  it  might  be,  that  some  good  might  be  done 
for  the  Earl  of  Murray,"  Her  timidity  came  back  upon  her 
before  she  had  finished  her  letter;  she  scored  out  the  words  and 
wrote  instead  "  the  chief  intention  of  this  meeting  on  our  part 
is,  covertly  though  not  manifestly,  to  procure  that  some  good 
might  be  done  for  tlie  earl."  ^  More  painful  evidence  she  could 
scarcely  have  given  of  her  perplexity  and  alarm. 

Bedford  and  Sir  John  Foster  were  named  to  r(  md. 

The  Queen  of  Scots,  as  if  in  deliberate  insult,  n>i  1  as 

a  fit  person  to  meet  with  them;  and  even  this,  tliougii  \m  .  i  ii d 
to  the  quick,  Elizabeth  endured,  lest  a  refusal  might  "  iik n  .isc 
her  malice."  ' 

So  the  winter  months  passed  away;  and  the  time  was  fast 
approaching  for  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  was  by  this  time  pregnant.  Her  popularity  in 
England  was  instantly  tenfold  increased ;  while  from  every  part 
of  Europe  warnings  came  thicker  and  thicker  that  mischief  was 
in  the  wind.  "  The  young  King  and  Queen  of  Scots,"  wrote 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  from  Paris,  "  do  look  for  a  further  and  a 
bigger  crown  and  have  more  intelligence  and  practice  in  England 
and  in  other  realms  than  you  think  for.  Both  the  pope's  and  the 
King  of  Spain's  hands  be  in  that  dish  further  and  deeper  than  I 
think  you  know.  The  ambassadors  of  Spain,  Scotland,  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  be  too  great  in  their  devices  for  me  to  like. 
The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  looks  to  be  a  cardinal,  and  to  bring  in 
poperv-  ere  it  be  long,  not  only  into  Scotland  but  into  England. 
I  have  cause  to  say  to  you  tngtlate  /  "  * 

"  It  is  written,"  Randolph  reported  to  Leicester,  "  that  this 

'  Randolph  to  Cecil,  December  as:  Scotch  MSS.  Rolls  House. 

»  1  :rne  \fSS.  8. 

•^^  .        .1  MSS.  RoUs  House. 
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queen's  (action  increaseth  greatly  among  you.  I  commend  you 
for  that ;  for  so  simll  you  have  religion  overthrown,  your  country 
torn  in  pieces,  and  never  an  honest  man  left  alive  that  is  good  or 
godly.  Woe  is  me  for  >'ou  when  David's  (Ritzio's)  son  shall  be 
a  king  of  England.*'  * 

At  length  a  darker  secret  stole  abroad  that  Pius  V.,  who  had 

just  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  had  drawn  away  Catherine 

de  Medici  from  the  freer  and  nobler  part  of  the  French  people; 

that  she  had  entered  on  the  dafk  course  which  found  its  outcome 

on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew;  and  that  a  secret  league  had 

^<tweeB  the  pope  and  the  King  of  France  and  the 

•e  uprooting  of  the  reformed  faith  out  of  France 

<uf  means  or  '  r  was  the  cooMpincy  confined  to  the 

tinent ;  a  cop}  >nd  had  been  sent  across  to  Scotland 

h  Randolph  ascertamed  that  Mary  Stuart  had  signed.'    At 

....  moment  when  it  arrived  she  had  been  moved  in  some  slight 

degree  by  Melville's  persuasioos,  and   perhaps  finding  that 

^' -lip  also  advised  moderation,  she  %ras  hesitating  whether  she 

ltd  not  pardon  the  lords  after  all.     But  the  queen-mother's 

^enger,  M.  de  Villemont,  entreated  that  she  would  under  no 

umstance  whatever  permit  men  to  return  to  Scotland  who 

had  so  long  thwarted  and  obstructed  her.    The  unexpected 

support  from  France  blew  her  passion  into  flame  again ; '  and 

she  looked  only  to  the  meeting  of  the  Parliament,  from  which 

the  strength  of  the  Protestants  would  now  be  absent,  not  only 

to  gratify  her  own  and  Ritzio's  revenge  but  to  commence  her 

larL'cr  unci  ton? -cherished  projects.    She  determined  to  make  an 

tie  Estates  to  re-establish  Catholicism  as  the 

,)  1..  ivn,,  thf.  Protestants  for  the  present  with 

^nuUl  prospect  of  retaining  long 

u  jjriviic^i-  «»ni(ii  vkiit-ii   III  jjuwer  they  had  refused  to  their 

opponents. 

The  defeat  of  the  kwds  and  the  humiliating  exhibition  of 

FliaU>eth's  (ears  had  left  Mary  Stuart  to  outwmrd  appearance 

treH  of  the  rituatioo.    There  was  no  power  in  Scotland  which 

■ned  capable  of  resisting  her.    She  wrote  to  Pius  to  OOD- 

.  on  her  triumph  over  the  enemies  of  the  faith,  and 

that  "  with  the  help  of  God  and  his  holiness  she 

he  wall."  *    Bedford  and  Randolph  ceased  to 

in  ;i  litter  modestly  and  mournfully  beauti- 

MUMty  49:  Seoltk  MSS.  MoOt  Kmm*. 
:u*ry  7:   fbkL 

*M.  Pop*.  Jaaoary  SI,  tsM:  Mionst. 
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ful,  told  Cecil  that  unless  Elizabeth  interfered,  of  which  he  had 
now  small  expectation,  "  for  anything  that  he  could  judge,"  he 
and  his  friends  were  wrecked  for  ever.* 

Suddenly,  and  from  a  quarter  least  expected,  a  little  cloud 
rose  over  the  halcyon  prosjjects  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  wraj^:     ' 
the  heavens  in  blackness,  and  burst  over  her  head  in  a  torn 
On  the  political  stage  Mary  Stuart  was  but  a  great  actress. 
"  woman  "  had  a  drama  of  her  own  going  on  behind  the  sec 
the  theatre  caught  fire;  the  mock  heroics  of  tl.  crusade 

burnt  into  ashes;    and  a  tremendous  donit  .>dy  was 

revealed  before  the  astonished  eyes  of  Europe. 

Towards  the  close  of  1565  rumours  went  abroad  in  Edinburrh 
coupled  with  the  news  that  the  queen  was  enceinte,  that  she 
less  happy  in  her  marriage  than  she  had  anticipated.     She 
expected  Damley  to  be  passive  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  fin( 
that  he  was  too  foolish  to  be  controlled:    a  proud,  ignomm. 
self-willed  boy  was  at  the  best  an  indifferent  companion  to  an 
accomplished  woman  of  the  world;    and  when  he  took  u: 
himself  the  airs  of  a  king,  when  he  affected  to  rule  the  coui. 
and  still  more  to  rule  the  queen,  he  very  soon  became  intolerable. 
The  first  open  difference  between  them  arose  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bothwell  as  lieutenant-general  in  preference  to  Lennox. 
The  Lennox  clan  and  kindred,  the  Douglases,  the  Ruthvens,  the 
Lindsays,  who  were  linked  together  in  feudal  affinity,  took  the 
affront  to  themselves;    and  Damley  supported  by  his  friends 
showed  his  resentment  by  absenting  himself  from  the  court. 

"  The  Lord  Damley,"  wrote  Randolph  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber,* '*  followeth  his  pastimes  more  than  the  queen  is  content 
withal:  what  it  will  breed  hereafter  I  cannot  say,  but  in  the 
meantime  there  is  some  misliking  between  them." 

It  was  seen  how  Damley  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  gra*^ 
at  the  title  of  king.     As  he  found  his  wishes  thwarted  he  be( 
anxious,  and  his  kinsmen  with  him.  that  the  name  sh' 
become  a  reality,  and  "  the  crown  matrimonial  "  be  lej.'. 
secured  to  him  at  the  approaching  Parliament.     But  there  were 
signs  abroad  that  his  wish  would  not  be  acceded  to;  Mary  Stuart 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  her  power  for  the  same  reason  that 
Damley  required  it. 

On  Christmas  Day  Randolph  wrote  again  of  "  strange  altera- 
tions." '*  A  while  ago,"  he  said,*  "  there  was  nothing  but  king 
and  queen;  now  the  queen's  husband  is  the  common  word.     He 

'  Murrajr  to  Cecil,  January  9:   Scotch  MSS.  RoUs  Houst, 
*  Ibid.  *  Ibid. 
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wms  wont  in  all  writings  to  be  first  named :  now  he  is  placed  in 
the  second.  Laich  there  were  certain  pieces  of  money  coined 
with  their  faces  Uenhcus  et  Maria;  these  are  called  in  and  others 
framed.  Some  private  disorders  there  are  among  themselves; 
but  because  they  may  be  but  amantium  irtt  or  '  household 
words '  as  poor  men  speak,  it  makes  no  matter  if  it  grow  no 
further." 

In  January  a  marked  affront  was  passed  on  Damley.  M. 
Rambouilkt  brought  from  Paris  "  the  Order  of  the  Cockle  "  for 
him.  A  question  rose  about  his  shield.  Had  "  the  crown 
matrimonial  "  been  intended  for  him  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  bear  the  royal  arms.  The  queen  coldly  "  bade  give 
him  his  due,"  and  he  was  enrolled  as  Duke  of  Rothsay  and  Earl 
of  Ron.*  Damley  retaliated  with  vulgar  brutality.  He  gave 
roistering  parties  to  the  young  French  noblemen  in  Ram- 
bouiUet's  train  and  made  them  drunk.' 

One  day  he  was  dining  with  the  queen  at  the  house  of  a 
merchant  in  Edinburgh.  He  was  drinking  hard  as  usual,  and 
when  she  tried  to  dteck  him  "  he  not  only  paid  no  attention  to 
her  remonstrance,  but  also  gave  her  such  words  as  she  left  the 
place  with  tears."  Something  else  happened  also,  described  as 
"  vicious,"  the  nature  of  which  may  be  guessed  at,  at  some 
festivity  or  other  on  "  Inch  Island;  "  *  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence the  queen  "  withdrew  her  company  "  from  the  Lord 
Da;  '  I  staircase  connected  their  rooms,  but  they  slept 

ap>i 

Suk  by  sule  with  the  estrangement  from  her  husband  Mar>' 
Stuart  admitted  Ritzio  to  cklter  and  doser  intimacy.  Signor 
David,  as  be  was  called,  became  the  (queen's  inseparable  com- 
panion in  the  oouncil-room  and  the  cabmet.  At  all  hours  of  the 
day  he  was  to  be  found  with  her  in  ber  apartments.  She  kept 
late  hours,  and  be  was  often  ak>ne  with  her  till  midni^^U  He 
had  the  control  of  all  the  business  of  the  sute;  as  Damley  grew 
troublesome  his  presence  was  dispensed  with  at  the  counal,  and 
ft  signet,  the  duplicate  of  the  kins's,  was  entrusted  to  the 
favoured  secretary.  Fmding  himseuso  deeply  detested  by  the 
adbemta  of  Lennoat,  Ritxio  iadooad  th«  queen  to  show  favour 
to  tboM  among  the  baaiihed  kmb  who  were  most  hostile  to  the 
king  and  wereleast  detwminad  m  their  Proteftaatism.    Chatel- 

I  draogliU  ol  sqiM  eooipoiita.** 

>.  Dniry  to  CmU.  February  i6:  Ctmn.  USS.  Cauo.  B.  io: 
Pr  im. 
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herault  was  pardoned  and  allow*  t  against 

the  Lennox  faction  in  case  of  ong  the 

oongr^;ation — as  was  seen  in  one  of  KHiulolph's  letters — the 
worst  construction  was  placed  on  the  relations  between  the 
queen  and  the  favourite. 

Thus  a  king's  party  and  a  queen's  party  had  shaped  them- 
selves within  six  months  of  the  marriage:  Scotland  was  the 
natural  home  of  conspiracies,  for  law  was  powerless  there,  and 
social  duty  was  overidden  by  the  more  sacred  obligation  of 
affinity  or  private  bond.  On  the  13th  of  February  (the  date  is 
important)  Randolph  thus  wrote  to  Leicester: — 

"  I  know  now  for  certain  that  this  queen  repenteth  her 
marriage,  that  she  hateth  the  king  and  all  his  kin ;  I  know  that 
he  knoweth  himself  that  he  hath  a  partaker  in  play  and  game 
with  him;  I  know  that  there  are  practices  in  hand  contrived 
between  the  father  and  the  son  to  come  by  the  crown  against 
her  will ;  I  know  that  if  that  take  effect  which  is  intended,  David, 
with  the  consent  of  the  king,  shall  have  his  throat  cut  within 
tliese  ten  days.  Many  things  and  grievouser  and  worse  are 
brought  to  my  ears,  yea  of  things  intended  againsi  the  queen's 
own  person."  ' 

It  was  observed  on  the  first  return  of  Lennox  that  the  enmities 
and  friendships  of  his  family  intersected  and  perplexed  the 
leading  division  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Lord 
Damley  had  been  brought  to  Scotland  as  the  representative  of 
the  English  Catholics  and  as  a  support  to  the  Catholic  faction; 
but  it  was  singular  that  the  great  Scottish  families  most  nearly 
connected  with  him  were  Protestants;  while  the  Gordons,  the 
•Hamiltons,  the  Betons,  the  relations  generally  of  Chatelherault, 
who  was  Lennox's  principal  rival,  were  chiefly  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  confusion  hitherto  had  worked  ill  for  the  interests  of 
the  Reformers.  The  house  of  Douglas  had  preferred  the  claims 
of  blood  to  those  of  religion:  the  Earl  of  Ruthven  though 
Murray's  friend  was  Damley's  uncle,'  and  had  stood  by  the 
queen  through  the  struggle  of  the  summer;   Lindsay,  a  Protes- 

*  "  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  finding  so  favourable  address,  bath 

much  disp'""""'  '"'"'  ""•  ^' '"'  *""  •"•"•'■    ^^•''■'  '^  "■  ■"•■•''  ""-I'l-'ni. 

of  the  qu' 

depend  v.lr 

manner  arc  not  liked  '>(  bii 

her  and  the  Lord  Damlc-. 

appease    the  duke's  aid  sli.   _  

CoOon.  MSS.  Cauo.  B.  10. 


•  Printed  in  Tvtler's  History  of  Scotland. 

*  Ruthven  had  married  a  half>«ster  of  Lady 


Margaret  i^nnox. 
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Umt  to  the  backbone,  had  married  a  Douglas  and  went  with  the 
Earl  of  Morton ;  the  desire  to  secure  the  crown  to  a  prince  of  their 
own  blood  and  race  had  overweighed  all  higher  and  nobler  claims. 

The  desertion  of  so  large  a  section  of  his  friends  had  been  the 
real  cause  of  Murray's  fatlure;  Protestantism  was  not  dead  in 
Scotland,  but  other  interests  had  paralysed  its  vitality,  just  as 
four  years  before  Murray's  ea^pemess  to  secure  the  English  suc- 
oeanoo  for  his  sister  had  led  hun  into  his  first  and  fatal  mistake 
of  supporting  her  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh. 
The  quarrel  between  the  queen  and  her  husband  flung  all  parties 
back  mto  their  natural  places ;  Lennox,  who  twenty  years  before 
had  been  brought  in  from  France  in  the  interest  of  Henry  VIII. 
as  a  check  on  Cardinal  Beton,  drifted  ag&in  into  his  old  position 
in  th"  '""'  ■  *  'he  Protestant  league;  and  Damiey's  demand 
for  al  crown,  though  in  himself  the  mere  clamour 

of  (1  iritv,  was  maintained  by  powerful  noblemen, 

who  -  her  potKHed  Dor  deserved  the  confidence 

of  t:  yet  were  recognising  too  late  that  they  had 

mi^t.i.v<  . icrest  in  leaving  them. 

Bui  Ute  matnmooial  crown  it  became  every  day  more  clear 
that  Damley  was  not  to  have;  Ritzio  above  all  others  was  held 
responsible  for  the  queen's  resolution  to  refuse  it,  and  for  this, 
as  for  a  thousand  other  reasoas,  he  was  gathering  hatred  on  his 
devoted  bead.  A  foreigner  who  had  come  to  Scotland  two  years 
before  as  a  wandering  musician  was  thrusting  K;r,.w..if  into  the 
administration  of  the  country,  and  pushing  fr*  -aces  the 

fierce  brds  who  had  been  accustomed  to  dicutic  lu  mcir  sov^ 
rctgn.    As  a  last  stroke  of  insoleoce  he  was  now  aiming  at  the 

■ncellorship,  of  which  the  queen  was  about  to  deprive  in  his 
>ur  the  great  chief  of  the  house  of  Do^rias. 

While  their  blood  was  set  on  fire  with  uese  real  and  landed 
indignities,  Lord  Damley,  if  hu  word  was  to  be  believed,  went 
one  night  between  twelve  and  one  to  the  queer's  room.  Finding 
the  door  lodtaA  he  knocked,  but  could  get  no  answer.    At 

.th,  after  he  had  called  many  times  and  had  threatened  to 
.  .<Ak  the  k>ck,  the  queen  drew  back  the  bolt.  He  entered  and 
she  appeared  to  be  alone,  but  on  searching  he  found  Ritiio 
half-dressed  in  a  closet.* 

■"  I.'.irtr  rauM  de  la  mort  de  David  est  qot  le  Roy  qwkiurt  lotin 
•or  ivkoa  on*  hear*  aBrto  mlnuiet.  mtoU  aUA  bri: 

chu  licta  d— .  yi*  wtott  aud— M  a»  U  sitoin;  t 

que  apro  <ivmr  pimiaew  loii  IwufU  Van  M  luy  rMpaodoit  potet  u  *\wn 
apcU*  •owwu  la  Royaa,  la  priant  dt  ouvnr,  at  aoAa  la  OMaaeiat  da 
rompr*  la  part«;   U  cam*  da  qooy  fOa  lui  aurait  ouwt.    LaqiMis  ladkt 
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Parliiinirnt  tlirv  Mould  obtain  toT  him  "  tlir  rrown  matrimonial 
(or  ling  the  MCOMMor  :«>' 

woui'i  .  ''■•  '"  *'"•  '-•'"*"'  «,.  .^wv~....  -.>^;  tier 

death."  I  and  eftabtiihed  aa  it 

was  ''ir  v)vcrci((n  uiuy  tn  tbercalm.         They 

wot:  '*,  knds,  good»,  nor  poneations  in  setting 

(orv,  he  advaooement  of  the  laid  noble  prinoe, 

an«!  .th  the  Qoeen  of  Endand  for  favour  to  be 

thi)  iMlf  and  to  his  mother. ' 

I '  rt\   in   rrttim   that   the  baniihed  noblemen 

all  their  fanhs  "  as  loon  as  the 

, uonial  enabled  him  to  pardon 

them,  ai  .buined  'rtook  to  prevent  their  im- 

peachmci..      1  ..*  lords  mi«;..  .v.... 1  at  oiu:e  to  Scotland  in  full 

possession  of  "  their  lands,  titles,  and  goods."     If  they  "  were 

idled  with  "  he  would  stand  by  them  to  the  uttermost,  and 

:ion  should  be  estafalisfaad  as  they  desired.* 

Lopies  of  these  articles  were  carried  by  swift  messengers 

to  Newcastle.     Riuio's  name  was  not  mentioned;  there  was 

1  show  that  more  was  intended  than  a  forcible 

nceting  of  Parliament ;  and  such  as  they  were, 

^iMd  br  Murray  and  his  friends.    Argyle 

it.vrihcd.  Rutliven  subsfriU^d:    Morton 

■  no- 
^^m^7   ■ ,.4.|,......p.  .I'>r- 

BjA^  an  name  in  a  paroxN  Itr'    1 

nBrbe  '  '■  ^  ''irther  secret  wtw  unim.jwii  lu  »i»y  oi 

thern,  \.  le  to  commit  the  darker  features  of 

thr  plo- 

M«nin  Scots,  all  unconscious  of  the  deadly 

uig  round  her,  had  chosen  the  moment 

'r^ve  Scotland.    She  entertained  not  the 

orupiracy,  but  she  knew  that  the 

.'lared  Murray's  secrets,  that  he  had 

'ostrument  in  keeping  alive  in  Scotland  the 

i,  and  that  so  k>ng  as  he  remairted  the  p«rtv 

-tested  woukl  have  a  nucletis  to  gather  round. 

-  -:1d  do  nothiM  which  Elisabeth  would  dju% 

im  before  tfis  council,  charged  him  with 

urv  Ml ih  her  rebeb, and  bade  him  begone.'    The 

was  ill  selected,  for  Eliabeth  had  been  for  some 

>  Bond  sabaflhbwl  MmsIi  «.  tsM:  Smkk  HS5.  Ittik  Hmtt. 
*  Hm  OiiMa  of  S«»u  to  Bttt«b««ll.  PcbrMry  to:    Ibid. 
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time  recovering  her  firmness;  she  had  sent  Murray  money  for 
his  private  necessities;  in  the  middle  of  f'ebruary  she  had  so 
far  overcome  both  her  economy  and  her  timidity  that  she  supplied 
him  with  a  thousand  pounds  "  to  Ije  employed  in  the  common 
cause  and  maintenance  of  religion ;  "  *  and  before  she  heard  of 
the  treatment  of  Randolph  she  had  taken  courage  to  write  with 
something  of  her  old  manner  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself. 

"  She  had  not  intended,"  she  said,  "  to  have  written  on  tlie 
subject  again  to  her,  but  hearing  that  her  intercession  hitherto 
in  favour  of  the  lords  had  been  not  only  fruitless  but  that  at  the 
approaching  Parliament  the  Queen  of  Scots  meant  to  proceed  to 
the  worst  extremities,  she  would  no  longer  forbear  to  speak  her 
mind."  The  Earl  of  Murray  had  risen  in  arms  against  her  only 
to  prevent  her  marriage  and  for  the  defence  of  his  own  life  from 
the  malice  which  was  borne  him;  he  was  the  truest  and  best  of 
her  subjects;  and  therefore,  she  said,  "  in  the  interest  of  both 
the  realms  we  are  moved  to  require  you  to  have  that  regard  that 
the  earl  and  others  with  him  may  be  received  to  your  grace,  or 
if  not  that  you  will  forbear  proceeding  against  him  and  the 
others  until  some  better  opfwrtunity  move  you  to  show  them 
favour."  ' 

In  this  mood  Elizabeth  was  not  inclined  to  bear  with  patience 
the  dismissal  of  her  aml^assador.  Proudly  and  coldly  she  replied 
to  Mary  Stuart's  announcement  of  what  she  had  done,  "  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  l)een  pleased  to  break  the 
usages  of  nations  and  pass  this  affront  upon  her,  as  this  was  the 
fruit  of  the  long  forbearance  which  she  had  herself  shown 
would  be  better  advised  before  she  entered  into  any  fun. 
correspondence;  she  would  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
necessary  for  her  own  defence;  and  for  the  Earl  of  Murray  to 
deal  plainly  she  could  not  for  her  honour  and  for  the  opinion  she 
had  of  his  sincerity  and  loyalty  towards  his  country  but  see 
him  relieved  in  England,  whereof  she  thought  it  convenient 
to  advertise  the  Queen  of  Scots;  if  harm  came  of  it  she 
trusted  God  would  convert  the  evil  to  those  that  were  the 
cause  of  it."  * 

The  first  and  probably  tlie  second  of  those  letters  never 
reached  their  destination:  the  events  which  were  going  forward 
in  Scotland  rendered  entreaties  and  threats  in  behalf  of  Murray 

'  Acknowledgment  by  the  Earl  of  Murray  of  the  receipt  of  moneys 
from  the  Queen's  Majesty,  Febr  '      Scotch  MSS.  Rolls  Hous' 

'Elizabeth  to  the  Qtieen  ot  'ruary  24:    Ibid. 

*  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen  of  Sd  ,    cii  3:    Lansdowne  MSS.  8. 
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aKke  annecessan*.^     Rand'  tiered  off  was  unwilling 

to  jfo  til!  hr -WW  th<*  cxtTUt  •:   he  made  excuses  for 

rer  rscDrt  came  to  his  dcKjr  with  orders  to  see  him 

over  's.  and  he  was  compelled  to  olx-y.     Bothwell 

met  him  on  the  road  to  Berwick  with  apologies  and  protests; 
but  Randolph  said  he  knew  that  Bothwell  and  one  other — no 
doubt  Ritzio — were  those  who  had  advised  his  expulsion. 
They  desired  to  force  Elizabedi  to  declare  war,  when  Bothwell 
hoped  "  to  win  his  spurs."  * 

Far  enough  was  the  Queen  of  Scots  from  the  triumphant  war 
which  she  was  imiu^ning;  far  enough  was  Bothwell  from  his 
spurs  an  "  "  1  his  chancellorship  and  the  investiture  of 

the  UuKi  The  mine  was  dug,  the  train  was  laid,  the 

match  was  lighieti  to  scatter  them  and  their  projects  all  to  the 
winds. 

The   !  t   was  summoned   for  Monday,  the   nth  of 

Febniar  .  c  1 2th  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  the  lords  was 

to  ht  forward  and  pressed  to  immediate  completion. 

On  >e  8th  the  conspirators  sent  a  safe-conduct  signed 

b>  to  bring  Murray  back  to  Scotland.    Lord  Hume 

hati  \yvvxi  gained  over  and  had  underUken  to  escort  his  party 
through  the  marches,  and  before  the  earl  and  his  companions 
CDi:"  ■    '"  'burgh  all  would  be  over.* 

1  U^  intended  proceedings  was  sketched  by 
RanUulpl)  iot  Cecil's  information  oo  his  arrival  at  Berwick. 

BKOrORO  AMD  RANDOLPH  TO  CSCIL  * 

Bbkwick,  Uank  6. 
'  The  Lord  Damley,  weary  of  bearing  the  name  of  a  king  and 
ji(  ■  '  !r  pertaining  to  such  a  dignity,  is  in  league 
wi;  lord.4t  for  a  great  attempt,  whereby  the 
Dol  ;  :  -  reat  difficulty 
be  rrst  ff i  .ml  That  country. 
Somewhat  we  are  sure  you  have  heard  vi  di  ords  and 
jars  iM-twt^n  the  mieen  and  her  husband:  i  that  .^he 
the  crown  matrimonial . 
......  ........ Ige  of  such  usage  of  hi;..„^..  _ p, :   ^, 

"  A  Krrat  bostaMM  !■  in  band  ia  Seotiand.  which  will  briag  about  tb« 
Hari  of  Mociay.  to  UuK  w»  haw  farbfltna  to  forwanl  your 
•rn  to  his  beibaU."~iUadDiph  «id  Bwlford  to  BliaMh, 
Uh  MSS.  Item  Htmat. 

iOnidatob  to  C«eU.  lUrch  6:   JIfS.  IMd. 

Bedted  and  Kaodolpb  to  Ccefl  and  UtoHMr.  March  •:  MS.  IMd. 

MS.  Ib4d. 
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intolerable  to  be  bome,  which  if  it  were  not  over-well  known  wc 
would  both  be  very  loth  tlwt  it  could  be  true.  To  take  away 
^ion  of  slander  he  is  himself  determined  to  be  at  the 
ision  and  execution  of  him  whom  he  is  able  manifestly 
to  charge  with  the  crime,  and  to  have  done  him  the  most  dis- 
honour that  can  be  to  any  man,  much  more  being  as  he  is.  We 
need  not  more  plainly  describe  the  person — you  have  heard  of 
the  man  whom  we  mean. 

"  The  time  of  execution  and  performance  of  these  matters 
before  the  Parliament,  as  near  as  it  is.    To  this  determination 
there  are  privy  in  Scotland  these — Ar^le,  Morton,  Ruthven, 
Boyd,   and   Lidington;    in   England   these — Murray,   Grange, 
Rothes,  myself  (Bedford),  and  the  writer  hereof  (Randolph). 

"  If  the  queen  will  not  yield  to  persuasion,  we  know  not  how 
they  propose  to  proceed.  If  she  make  a  power  at  home  she 
will  be  fought  with;  if  she  seek  aid  from  abroad  the  country 
will  be  placed  at  the  queen's  majesty's  disposal  to  deal  as 
she  think  fit." 

In  the  blindness  of  confidence,  and  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
failure  in  Parliament,  Mary  Stuart  had  collected  the  surviving 
peers  of  the  old  "  spiritual  estate,"  the  Catholic  bishops  and 
abbots,  and  placed  them  "  in  the  antient  manner."  intending, 
as  she  herself  declared,^  "  to  have  done  some  good  anent  the 
restoring  the  auld  religion,  and  to  have  proceeded  against  the 
rebels  according  to  their  demerits."  On  Thursday  the  7th  she 
presided  in  person  at  the  choice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
naming  with  her  own  mouth  "  such  as  would  say  what  she 
thought  expedient  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  banished  lords ;  '  and 
on  Friday  there  was  a  preliminary  meeting  at  the  Tolbooth  to 
[)repare  the  Bill  of  Attainder.  The  Lords  of  the  Articles,* 
(  arefully  as  they  had  been  selected,  at  first  rejxjrted  "  that  they 
( ould  find  no  cause  sufficient  for  so  severe  a  measure."*  The 
next  day — Saturday — the  queen  appeared  at  the  Tolbooth  in 
person,  and  after  "  great  reasoning  and  opposition  "  carried  her 
point.     "  There  was  no  other  way  but  the  lords  should  be 

•  The  Queen  of  Soots  to  the  .\rchbishop  of  Glasgow,  April  2:    Keith. 

•  Ruthvbn's   narrative. — "Who   chose   the    Lords  of^  the    Articles. 
Kuthven  said  to  the  queen.     "  Not  1,"  said  the  que*-::  .;(,■  your 
presence,"  said  he,  "  you  chose  them  all,  and  nominati 

*Tbe  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  a  committee  choso  ■  Three 

Estates,  and  according  to  law,  chosen  by  the  Estates,  lu  prepare  the 
measures  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 

•  Rtn'HVEN's  narrative. 
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attainted."  *    The  Act  was  drawn,  the  forfeiture  was  decreed, 
and  required  only  the  sanction  of  the  Estates.' 

The  same  day.  perhaps  at  the  same  hour,  when  Mary  Stuart 
was  exulting  in  the  consdoomeflB  of  triumph,  the  conspirators 
were  conplettng  their  preparations.    Sunday  the   loth   had 
been  the  «iy  00  which  xhty  had  first  fixed  to  strike  their  blow. 
But  Damley  was  impatient.     He  swore  that  "  if  tlic  slaughter 
was  not  hasted  "  be  would  stab  David  in  the  queen's  presence 
with  his  own  hand.    Each  hour  of  delay  was  an  additional  risk 
of  discovery,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  deed  should  he  done 
the  same  evening.    Ruthvea  proposed  to  seize  Kitzio  in  his 
own  room,  to  try  him  before  an  extemDorised  tribunal,  and  to 
hang  him  at  the  market  cross.    So  <  -ice  a  proceeding, 

Ytomtyer,  would  not  satisfy  the  ima^. .........  of  Darnley,  who 

desired  a  more  dramatic  revenge;    he  would  have  his  enemy 

"-red  in  the  queen's  own  room,  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  his 

nacy;  "  where  she  might  be  taunted  in  his  presence  because 

sne  had  not  entertained  her  husband  as  she  ought  of  duty." 

The  ill-spirited  boy,  in  retaliation  for  treatment  which  went  it 

is  likely  no  further  than  coldness  and  contempt,  had  betrayed 

nr  invented  hm  own  disgrace,  to  lash  his  kindred  into  fury  and 

reak  the  spint  of  the  prood  woman  who  had  humbled  him 

a  her  scorn. 

The  queen's  friends— Huntly,  .\thol,  Sutherland,  Bothwell, 

I  ivi*ncf«t/^n    naming,  Sir  James  Balfour,  and  others — were  in 

e  Parliament,  and  had  rooms  in  Holyrood; 

-lem  dreamt  of  danger  there  were  no  troops 

inary  guard,  which  was  scanty  and  could  be 

caMiy  ovrrjKtwcred.     It  was  arranged  that  as  soon  as  darkness 

had  dosed  in  the  Earl  of  Morton  with  a  party  of  the  Donglues 

>'ired  should  silently  sunoond  the  palace:  at  eight 

<ors  rtmuld  be  seized  and  no  person  permitted  to 

le  Morton  himself  with  a  sufficient  number  of 

•ould  take  possession  of  the  staircase  leading 

to  the  queen's  rooms,  and  cut  off  communication  with  the  rest 

of  the  buikling.    Meanwhile  the  itat But  a  plan  of  the 

rooms  is  necessary  to  make  the  slory  ntaUigible.  The  suite  of 
apartments  occupied  l>y  .Mar>  Stuart  were  on  the  fint  floor  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  Holyrood  Palace.  They  conmuakated  in 
the  usual  way  by  a  staircase  with  the  krge  inner  qnartrangle. 
A  door  from  the  landing  led  directly  into  tha  pwstnos  dMnber; 


II— n  of  SeoO  to  lh0  Aiehbhliap  of  ClMgnw.  AprO  s:   Kamt. 
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inside  the  presence  chamber  was  the  bedroom ;  and  beyond  the 
bedroom  a  small  cabinet  or  boudoir  not  more  than  twelve  feet 
square,  containing  a  sofa,  a  table,  and  two  or  three  chairs. 
Here  after  the  labours  of  the  day  the  queen  pave  her  Uttle  supper 
parties.  Damley's  rooms  were  immediately  below,  connected 
with  the  bedroom  by  a  narrow  spiral  staircase,  which  opened 
close  to  tlie  little  door  leading  into  the  cabinet. 

"  Knowing  the  king's  character,  and  that  he  would  have  a 
lusty  princess  afterwards  in  his  arms,"  the  conspirators  required 
his  subscription  to  another  bond,  by  which  he  declared  that 
all  that  was  done  "  was  his  own  device  and  intention;  "  and 
then,  after  an  early  supper  together,  Ruthven,  though  so  ill 
that  he  could  hardly  stand,  with  his  brother  George  Douglas, 
Ker  of  Faldonside,  and  one  other,  followed  Damley  to  his  room, 
and  thence  with  hushed  breath  and  stealthy  steps  they  ascended 
the  winding  stairs.  A  tapestr>-  curtain  hung  before  the  cabinet. 
Leaving  his  companions  in  the  bedroom,  Damley  raised  it  and 
entered.  Supper  was  on  the  table;  the  queen  was  sitting  on 
the  sofa,  Ritzio  in  a  chair  opposite  to  her,  and  Murray's  loose 
sister,  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  on  one  side.  Arthur  Erskine, 
the  equerry.  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  and  the  queen's  French 
physician  were  in  attendance  standing. 

Damley  placed  himself  on  the  sofa  at  his  wife's  side.  She 
asked  him  if  he  had  supped.  He  muttered  something,  threw 
his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  kissed  her.  As  she  shrank  from 
him  half  surprised,  the  curtain  was  again  lifted,  and  against  the 
dark  background,  alone,  his  corslet  glimmering  through  the 
folds  of  a  crimson  sash,  a  steel  cap  on  his  head,  and  his  face  pale 
as  if  he  had  risen  from  the  grave,  stood  the  figure  of  Ruthven. 

Glaring  for  a  moment  on  Damley,  and  answering  his  kiss 
with  the  one  word  "  Judas,"  Mary  Stuart  confronted  the  awful 
apparition,  and  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  intrusion. 

Pointing  to  Ritzio,  and  with  a  voice  sepulchral  as  his  features, 
Ruthven  answered: 

"  Let  yon  man  come  forth;  he  has  been  here  over  long." 

"  What  has  he  done?  "  the  queen  answered;  "  he  is  here  by 
my  will."  "  What  means  this.^  "  she  said,  tuming  again  on 
Damley. 

The  caitiff  heart  was  already  flinching.  "  Ce  n'est  rien !  "  he 
muttered.  "  It  is  nothing!"*  But  those  whom  he  had  led 
into  the  business  would  not  let  it  end  in  nothing. 

'  Bedford  and  Randolph  in  their  report  from  Berwick,  said  the  king 
answered,  "  It  was  against  her  honour."     But  these  wocds  were  used  by 
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"  Madame/'  said  Ruthven,  "  he  has  offended  your  boaour; 
he  hai  oficnded  your  husband's  honour;  he  has  caused  your 
iMiefty  to  banish  a  great  part  ol  the  nobility  that  be  might  be 
■ade  a  lord;  be  has  been  the  destroyer  of  the  commooweahfa, 
and  must  leara  his  duty  better." 

"  Take  the  queen  \-our  wife  to  you/'  be  said  to  Damley,  as 
he  strode  forward  into  the  cabinet 

Tbe  queen  started  from  her  seat  "  all  amazed/'  and  threw 
benelf  in  his  way,  while  Ritzio  cowered  trembling  behind  her 
and  clung  to  her  dress. 

Stuart,  Erskine,  and  the  Frenchman  recovering  from  their 
astonishment  and  seeing  Ruthven  apparently  akme,  "  made  at 
him  to  thrust  him  out." 

I^y  no  hands  on  me/'  Ruthven  cried,  and  drew  his  dagger; 
M-ill  not  be  handled."  In  another  moment  Faldooside  and 
George  DoQRias  were  at  his  side.  Fakknside  heU  a  pisttrf  at 
lfar>-  Stoart^s  breast ;  the  bedroom  door  behind  was  burst  open, 
and  the  dark  throng  of  Morton's  foUofwcrs  poured  in.  Then  all 
was  confusion:  the  table  was  upset.  Lady  Argyle  catching  a 
candle  as  it  fell.    Ruth\'en  thrust  the  queen  into  Da  ■  -ms 

and  bade  him  hold  her;   while  Faldonside  bent  K  itle 

fii^{er  back  till  he  shrieked  with  pain  and  kxned  tbe  convulsive 
grasp  with  which  he  dung  to  his  mistress. 

"  Do  not  hurt  him,"  Mary  said  faintl  he  has  done 

wrong  he  shaU  an*^--  —  -istice." 

**  "niis  shall  just  said  tbe  savage  Faldonside,  drawing 

a  cord  out  ol  tan  pocxet.  iie  flnqg  a  noose  round  Ritzio's  body, 
and  while  Geoige  Dooglas  snatched  the  king's  dagger  from  its 
riieath,  the  poor  wretch  was  drugged  into  the  midst  of  the 
soowbng  crowd  and  bone  away  into  the  daikness.  He  caught 
Mju^v  <(  bed  as  he  passed;  Fakionside  struck  him  sharply  on  tha 
wnst ;  he  let  go  with  a  shridc,  and  as  be  was  hurried  throqgh 
the  anteroom  the  cries  ol  his  agony  came  back  upon  Mary's 
car;  "  Madame,  mAHam^  save  nel  save  me) — justice— I  am 
adeadmani  spar 

Unhappy  one!    »»  ».«;  wooU  not  be  spared.    They  had 

intended  to  keep  him  prisoner  through  the  nisht  and  haxm  him 

after  some  form  of  trial;  but  vengeance  would  not  wait  for  its 

victim.    He  was  home  alive  as  fu  as  the  stairhead,  when 

rge  t)oaf^,  with  the  words  "  This  is  from  the  king,"  drove 

it«d  br  Tsvurr.  voL  M.j 


..v«n.    An  otiglntl  rtpoit.  prtai«d  by  Tstarr.  voL  M.p.  sSe.  aiiwyid 

priaMd  to  Kstni:  vmim  •  bilM  ikM  tke  woaSs  la  tte  Man  wmdieto 

wbkrh  D«mUv  rvAliv  twd.    TbrT  an  men  in  kmpkta  wttk  Us  disreciw 
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Darnley's  dagger  into  his  side:  a  moment  more  and  the  whole 
fierce  crew  were  on  him  Hke  hounds  upon  a  manjyled  wolf;  he 
was  stabbed  through  and  through  with  a  hate  ■.       '     "  was 

not  enough  to  satisfy,  and  was  then  draper  ost 

down  the  staircase,  and  lay  at  its  foot  in  lum. 

So  ended  Ritzio.  unmoumed  by  li  r  whose 

favour  had  been  his  ruin,  unheeded  now  that  he  was  dead  as 
common  carrion,  and  with  no  epitaph  on  his  remains  except  a 
few  brief  words  from  an  old  servant  of  the  palace,  so  pathetic 
because  so  commonplace.  The  body  was  carried  into  the  lodge 
and  flung  upon  a  chest  to  be  stripped  for  burial.  "  Here  is  his 
destiny,"  the  porter  moralised  as  he  stood  by;  "  for  on  this 
chest  was  his  first  bed  when  he  came  to  this  place,  and  there 
now  he  lieth  a  very  niggard  and  misknown  knave."  * 

The  queen  meanwhile  fearing  the  worst  but  not  knowing  that 
Ritzio  actually  was  dead,  had  struggled  into  her  bedroom,  and 
was  there  left  with  Ruthven  and  her  husband.  Ruthven  had 
followed  the  crowd  for  a  moment,  but  not  caring  to  leave 
Damley  alone  with  her  had  returned.  She  had  thrown  herself 
sobbing  upon  a  seat;  the  earl  bade  her  not  be  afraid,  no  harm 
was  meant  to  her ;  what  was  done  was  by  the  king's  order, 

"  Yours!  "  she  said,  turning  on  Damley  as  on  a  snake;  "  was 
this  foul  act  yours?  Coward!  wretch!  did  I  raise  you  out  of 
the  dust  for  this?  " 

Driven  to  bay  he  answered  sullenly  that  he  had  good  cause; 
and  then  his  foul  nature  rushing  to  his  lips  he  flung  brutal  taunts 
at  her  for  her  intimacy  with  Ritzio,  and  complaints  as  nauseous 
of  her  treatment  of  himself.' 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  have  taken  your  last  of  me  and  your 
farewell;  I  shall  never  rest  till  I  give  you  as  sorrowful  a  heart 
as  I  have  at  this  present." 

Ruthven  tried  to  soothe  her   but  to  no  purpose.     Could  she 

'  Rutbven's  narrative. 

•The  expressions  '■                      in    bettf-r  'sa- 

tioo  rests  on  the  evic;                      hven,  wh^'  an 

Darnley's,  and  if  it  w.i>  i  ■               -  ' '  •  .<w 

of  the  possible  parenta^^e  <  ^on 

who  had  been  just  concern'  to 

be  ver>'  exact.     Bedford  and  K.iijdu  ;  -ur 

part,"  they  said  in  a  despatch  to  the  i  the 

matter  oser  in  silence  than  to  make  .u.^  ...........  ted 

to  us  in  secret;   but  we  know  to  whom  we  write;  "    a:  to 

describe  the  supposed  conversation  word  for  word  as  i  .it. 
Those  who  arc  curious  in  court  scandals  may  refer  to  this  1<  tf  r,  which 
has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  first  volume  of  EUtabeik  and  her 
Times. 
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have  tnunplrf!  '  to'-r.Uv  into  dust  upon  the  spot  she  would  have 
done  it.    Lai  t  of  the  empty  scabbard  at  his  side,  she 

asked  him  when-  ni>  u^gger  was. 

He  said  he  did  not  know. 

•*  It  will  be  known  hereafter,     .she  said;       it  shall  be  dear 
Mood  to  some  of  you  if  David's  be  spilt.    Poor  David! "  she 
i,  "good  and  faithful  servant!  may  God  have  mercy  on 
r  soul." 

Fainting  between  illness  and  excitement,  Ruthven  with  a 
half  apokigy  sank  into  a  chair  and  called  for  wine. 

"  Is  this  your  sidaxn?  "  she  said  bitterly.    "  If  I  die  of  my 

rhl\t\  and  the  comn>onwealth  come  to  ruin,  there  are  those  who 

revenge  me  on  die  Ix>rd  Ruthven."    Running  over  the  proud 

( <„_.i,  ^i^  which  she  had  fooled  her  fancy,  she  threatened 

ip  and  Charles  and  Maximilian  and  her  uncles  and 

uic  pope. 

"  Those  are  over  great  persons,"  Ruthven  answered,  "  to 
Boeddle  with  so  poor  a  man  as  me.  No  harm  is  meant  you.  If 
aught  has  been  done  to-night  which  you  mislike,  your  husband 
and  none  of  us  is  the  cause." 

The  courage  and  strength  with  which  the  queen  had  hitherto 
borne  up  bepm  to  give  way. 

"  What — what  have  I  done  to  be  thus  handled?  "  she  sobbed. 
Ask  >'our  husband,"  said  the  earl. 

No,"  she  said,  "  I  will  ask  you.  I  will  set  my  crown  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  and  if  they  find  I  have  offended,  let 
them  give  it  where  they  please." 

"  Who  chose  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.'  "  Ruthven  answered 
with  a  smile,  "  you  chose  them  all" 

At  this  moment  the  boom  was  beard  of  the  alarm  bell  in 
Edinburgh.  A  page  rushed  in  to  say  that  there  was  fighting  in 
the  quadrangle;  and  the  earl,  leaning  heavily  on  a  servant's 
arm,  rose  and  went  down.  Huntly,  Sutheriand,  and  Bothwell, 
hearing  the  noise  and  confusion,  had  come  out  of  their  rooms  to 
know  wh.it  it  meant.  Morton's  followers  requited  them  to  sur> 
r..r.,!.r  tiiey  had  called  a  few  servants  about  them  and  were 
i;  thesnselvet  tfainst  heavy  odds  when  Ruthven 
ap^^«;«ucd.  Ill  as  he  was  h"  •^^'•!'*  himself  into  the  mildt,  com- 
manded both  sides  to  du  .  rms,  and  by  the  glare  of  a 
torch  read  to  them  I>amley  ^  uonu.  "  The  banished  earls,"  he 
said.  "  would  be  at  Holyrood  in  the  rooming,  and  he  pnytd  that 
ftll  feuds  and  passions  i-     '    '    iiuried  in  the  dead  roan's  grave." 

Tlie  queen  s  frien<i  -cd  and  outnumbered,  affected 
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to  be  satisfied;  the  leaders  on  both  sides  shook  hands;  and 
Bothwell  and  Huntly  withdrew  to  their  own  ajwrtments,  forced 
open  the  windows,  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  fled. 

This  disturbance  was  scarcely  over  when  the  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh came  out  of  the  Canongate  with  four  hundred  of  the  town 
guard  and  demanded  the  meaning  of  the  uproar.  The  provost 
was  a  supporter  of  the  queen;  Mary  dashed  from  her  seat, 
wrenched  back  the  casement,  and  cried  out  for  help. 

"  Sit  down,"  some  ruflian  cried.  "If  you  stir  you  shall  be 
cut  in  collops  and  flung  over  the  walls."  *  She  was  dragged 
away,  and  Damley,  whose  voice  was  well  known,  called  out  that 
the  queen  was  well,  that  what  had  been  done  wa     "  icrs 

from  himself,  and  that  they  might  go  home.      I  ire 

no  goodwill  to  Ritzio:  too  familiar  with  wi!  .  much 

heed  to  them  they  inquired  no  further,  ain.  lo  their 

homes,  leaving  eighty  of  their  number  to  assist  Morton  in  the 
guard  of  the  palace. 

Ruthven  returned  for  a  moment,  but  only  to  call  Damley 
away  and  leave  the  queen  to  her  rest.  The  king  withdrew,  and 
with  him  all  the  other  actors  in  the  late  tragedy  who  had  re- 
mained in  the  scene  of  it.  The  ladies  of  the  court  were  forbidden 
to  enter,  and  Mary  Stuart  was  locked  alone  into  her  room  amidst 
the  traces  of  the  fray,  to  seek  such  repose  as  she  could  find. 

So  closed  Saturday  the  9th  of  March  at  Hol)Tood.  The  same 
night  another  dark  deed  was  done  in  Edinburgh,  which  passed 
scarce  noticed  in  the  agitation  of  the  murder  of  Ritzio  Mary 
of  Lorraine  the  year  before  her  death  had  a  chap'  ed 

Adam  Black;  he  was  a  lax  kind  of  man,  and  after  be  1  ed 

in  sundry  moral  improprieties  had  been  banished  to  England, 
where  he  held  a  cure  in  the  English  Church  near  Newcastle. 
His  old  habits  remained  with  him:  he  acknowledged  to  Lord 
Bedford  one  bad  instance  of  seduction ;  but  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  he  had  merit  of  some  kind,  for  Mary  Stuart  as  soon  as  she 
was  emancipated  from  the  first  thraldom  of  the  Puritans  recalled 
him.  took  him  into  favour,  and  appointed  him  one  of  the  court 
preachers.  He  had  better  have  remained  in  Northumberland. 
A  citizen  encountered  him  a  little  before  Christmas  in  some 
room  or  passage  where  he  should  not  have  been.  He  received 
"  two  or  three  blows  with  a  cudgel  and  one  with  a  dagger,"  and 
had  been  since  unable  to  leave  his  bed.     While  Edinburgh  was 

'  The  sp'  :  known.     Mary  says  in  her  letter  to  the  Archbishop 

of  Glasgow  :>  in  our  face  declared  that  we  should  be  cut  down. 

It  was  not  i.v.,...< ...  Abo  was  still  absent. 
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shuddering  over  the  scene  in  the  palace,  a  brother  or  husbazxi 
who  had  matter  aninst  the  chaplain — the  same  pertiaps  who 
had  stabbed  him— nnished  his  woric,  and  murdered  the  wounded 
wretch  where  he  lay.^ 

In  the  morning  at  daybreak  a  prodamation  went  out  in  the 
king's  name  that  the  ParliaoMnt  was  postponed  and  that  "  all 
bishops,  abbots,  and  Papists  should  depart  the  town."  Murray 
was  expected  in  a  few  hours;  no  one  knew  bow  deep  or  how  fair 
the  con^Mracy  had  gone,  and  the  Catholics,  uncertain  what  to 
do,  offered  no  resistance.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the  queen 
was  the  next  difficulty.  They  had  caged  their  bird,  but  it  might 
be  less  easy  to  hold  her;  and  if  they  belteved  the  queen  was 
crushed  or  broken  the  conq>irators  V  le  of  the  temper 

which  they  had  undertaken  to  conu  :>mg  behind  that 

grace  of  form  and  charm  of  manner  there  lay  a  spirit  which  no 
misfortune  could  tame— a  nature  like  a  panther's,  merciless  and 
beautiful— and  along  with  it  every  dexterous  art  by  which 
women  can  outwit  the  coarser  intellects  of  men. 

In  the  silence  and  solitude  of  that  awful  night  she  nerved 

herself  for  the  woric  before  her.    With  the  grey  of  the  twilight 

she  saw  Sir  James  Melville  passing  imder  her  window  and  called 

to  him  to  bring  the  city  guard  and  rescue  her;   but  Melville 

bowed  and  passed  on;  at  that  moment  rescue  was  impossible; 

ibe  had  ^  0  depend  upon  but  her  own  courage  and  her 

husband  CouJd  she  escape  her  friends  would  rally 

round  her,  and  her  first  thought  was  to  fly  in  the  disguise  of  one 

of  her  gentlewomen.    But  to  escape  alone,  even  if  possible,  would 

be  to  lea .  /  with  the  lords ;  she  resolved  to  play  a  bokler 

"^"^'    f  n  from  them,  and  carry  him  off,  and  to  leave 

laroe  of  a  king  to  shield  their  deed. 

a^k^ny  of  passion  she  had  been  swept  away  from 

her  A,  and  she  had  poured  on  her  husband  the  full 

im  ui  ncr  hate  and  scorn.    He  returned  to  her  room  on  the 

lay  morning  to  find  her  in  appearance  subdued,  composed, 

aiui  aiTec-tionate.    To  Mary  Stuart  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 

play  ufMtn  tiic  selfish,  cowardly,  and  sensual  nature  of  Damley. 

As  kuthven  had  foreseen,  she  worked  upon  him  by  her  careaies; 

she  pcnuaded  him  that  he  had  been  fatally  deceived  in  hk 

supposed  injuries;  but  she  affected  to  imagine  that  he  had  bttn 

iniiMised  on  b^-  the  aru  of  others,  and  when  he  lied  she  pretended 

dievc  bun.    She  uttered  no  word  of  reproach,  but  she 

*}.,>caled  to  him  through  the  child — his  child— whose  ^-f-'v- 

•  RaiMlolph  10  CmO.  March  13:   StwUk  MSS.  KolU  !/•« 
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was  endangered ;  and  she  prayed  that  at  least,  situated  as  she 
was,  she  might  not  be  left  entirely  among  men,  and  that  her 
ladies  might  be  allowed  to  attend  her. 

Soft  as  the  clay  of  which  he  was  made,  Damley  obtained  the 
reluctant  consent  of  Morton  and  Ruthven.  The  ladies  of  the 
palace  were  admitted  to  assist  at  the  queen's  morning  toilet,  and 
the  instant  use  she  made  of  them  was  to  communicate  with 
Huntly  and  Bothwell.  The  next  point  was  to  obtain  larger 
'  r  herself.     Towards  the  afternoon  "  she  made  as  though 

>  'i  part  with  her  child;  "  a  midwife  was  sent  for,  who 

with  the  French  physician  insisted  that  she  must  be  removed  to 
a  less  confined  air.  To  Damley  she  maintained  an  attitude  of 
de|>endent  tenderness;  and  fooled  in  his  idle  pride  by  the 
prayers  of  the  woman  whom  he  believed  that  he  had  brought 
to  his  feet,  he  was  led  on  to  require  that  the  guard  should  be 
removed  from  the  gate,  and  that  the  exclusive  charge  of  her 
should  be  committed  to  himself. 

The  conspirators  '•  seeing  that  he  was  growing  effeminate, 
liked  his  proposals  in  no  way;  "  they  warned  him  that  if  he 
j-ielded  so  easily  "  both  he  and  they  would  have  cause  to  repent;" 
and  satisfied  that  the  threat  of  miscarriage  was  but  "  trick  and 
policy,"  they  refused  to  dismiss  a  man  from  his  post  and  watched 
the  palace  with  unremitting  vigilance. 

So  passed  Sunday.  As  the  dusk  closed  in  a  troop  of  horse 
appeared  on  the  road  from  Dunbar.  In  a  few  moments  more 
the  Earl  of  Murray  was  at  the  gate. 

It  was  not  thus  that  Mary  Stuart  had  hoped  to  meet  her 
brother.  His  head  sent  home  by  Bothwell  from  the  border,  or 
himself  brought  back  a  living  prisoner,  with  tl  on,  the 

scaffold,  and  the  bloody  axe — these  were  tht  shich  a 

few  weeks  or  days  before  she  had  associated  with  the  next 
appearance  in  Edinburgh  of  her  father's  son.  Her  feelings  had 
undergone  no  change.  He  knew  some  secrets  about  her  which 
she  could  not  pardon  the  possessor,  and  she  hated  him  with  the 
hate  of  hell ;  but  the  more  deep^set  passion  paled  for  the  moment 
before  a  thirst  for  revenge  on  Ritzio's  murderers. 

On  alighting  the  earl  was  conducted   immediately   to   the 

queen's    presence.    The    accomplished    actres-?    *'' 1  .-  „u 

sobbing  into  his  arms. 

"Oh  my  brother,"  she  said  as  she  kissed  him,      11  you  n 
been  here  I  should  not  have  been  so  uncourteously  handled." 

Murray  had  "  a  free  and  generous  nature."  But  a  few  houri> 
had  passed  since  she  had  forced  the  unwilling  Ix)rds  of  the 
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Articles  to  prepare  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  him;  but  her 
shame,  her  seeming  helplesneas,  and  the  depth  of  her  fall 
touched  him,  and  he  shed  tean. 

The  following  morning  Murray.  Ruthven,  Morton,  and  the 
rest  of  the  party,  met  to  consi  "  next  step  which  they 

should  take.     Little  is  known  ot  .liberations  except  from 

the  suspected  source  of  a  letter  from  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow.  Some,  she  said,  proposed  to  keep  her  a 
perpetual  prisoner,  some  to  put  her  to  death,  some  "  that  she 
should  be  warded  in  Stirling  Castle  till  she  had  approved  in 
ament  what  they  had  done,  established  their  religion,  and 
p,. .  en  to  the  king  the  whole  government  of  the  realm." 

Some  measure  of  this  sort  they  were  without  doubt  prepared 
to  venture;    it  had  been  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  their 
enterprise;  yet  to  carry  it  out  they  required  Damley's  counten- 
ance, and  fool  and  coward  as  they  knew  him  to  be  they  had  not 
fathomed  the  depth  of  his  imbeality  and  baseness.    While  the 
lords  were  in  consultation  the  queen  had  wormed  the  whole 
secret  from  him ;  he  told  her  of  the  plot  for  the  return  of  Murray 
and  his  friends,  with  the  promises  which  had  beat  made  to  him- 
self ;  he  revealed  every  name  that  he  knew,  concealing  nothing 
save  that  the  murder  had  been  his  own  act  and  design  and  pro- 
\n\rf4  by  his  accusations  against  herself;  he  had  forgotten  that 
>wn  handwnting  couU  be  produced  in  deadly  witness  ugainst 
From  that  moment  she  played  upon  him  like  an  instru- 
t;    she  showed  him  that  if  he  remained  with  the  lords  he 
Id  be  a  tool  in  their  hands;  she  assured  him  of  the  return  of 
wn  aSectian  for  him,  and  flattered  his  fancy  with  visions  of 
greatness  which  mi^t  be  in  store  for  take  his 

pl-Hoe  again  at  her  side ;  she  talked  of  .  federate 

ces,"  who  woukj  be  displeased  i  uged  hi»  religion; 

appealed  again  to  the  unborn  heir  r  united  greatness, 

ami  she  boood  him  soul  and  body  to  do  her  bidding. 

After  poeaesring  him  with  the  plans  which  she  had  formed  to 

CKapr,  she  v>nt  him  to  the  lords  to  promise  in  her  name  that 

she  was  ready  to  foiget  the  past  and  to  bury  all  unkindness  in  a 

general  reconciliation.    They  felt  instinctivdy  that  what  they 

i    I      ..^  coukl  never  really  be  pardoned;  but  Kuthven,  Morton, 

ray  returned  with  Daniley  to  her  presence,  when  again 

seeming  simplicity  of  which  the  was  so  finiihad  a 

she  repeated  the  same  aaoranoes.    She  was  rendy,  she 

'  >ind  herself  in  writing  if  they  would  not  trust  her  word ; 

>e  the  two  other  noblancn  were  dmwing  a  fonn  for  her 

li  c 
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to  sign  she  took  Murray  by  the  hand  and  walked  with  him  for  an 
hour.  She  then  retired  to  her  room.  Damley  as  soon  as  the 
bond  was  ready,  took  charge  of  it,  promising  to  return  it  signed 
on  the  following  day;  and  meanwhile  he  pressed  again  that  after 
so  much  concession  on  her  part  they  were  bound  to  meet  her 
with  corresponding  courtesy  and  to  spare  her  the  ignominy  of 
being  longer  held  a  prisoner  in  her  own  palace. 

Had  they  refused  to  consent,  an  attempt  would  have  been 
made  that  night  by  Bothwell  to  carry  her  off  by  force.  But  to 
reject  the  request  of  Damley,  whose  elevation  to  a  share  of  the 
throne  was  the  professed  object  of  the  conspiracy,  was  embar- 
rassing and  perhaps  dangerous;  they  gave  way  after  another 
warning;  the  guard  was  withdrawn,  Ruthven  protesting  as  he 
yielded  that  "  whatever  bloodshed  followed  should  be  on  the 
king's  head." 

The  important  point  gained,  Damley  would  not  awake 
suspicion  by  returning  to  the  queen ;  he  sent  her  word  privately 
that  "  all  was  well;  "  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  Stewart  of 
Traquair,  captain  of  the  Royal  Guard,  Arthur  Erskine,  "  whom 
she  would  trust  with  a  thousand  lives,"  and  Standen,  a  young 
and  gallant  gentleman,  assembled  in  the  queen's  room  to 
arrange  a  plan  for  the  escape  from  Holyrood.  The  first  ques- 
tion was  where  she  was  to  go.  Though  the  gates  were  no  longer 
occupied  the  palace  would  doubtless  be  watched;  and  to 
attempt  flight  and  to  fail  would  be  certain  ruin.  In  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh  she  would  be  safe  with  Lord  Erskine,  but  she 
could  reach  the  castle  only  through  the  streets  which  would  be 
beset  with  enemies;  and  unfit  as  she  was  for  the  exertion  she 
determined  to  make  for  Dunbar. 

She  stirred  the  blood  of  the  three  youths  with  the  most  touch- 
ing appeal  which  could  be  made  to  the  generosity  of  man. 
Pointing  to  the  child  that  was  in  her  womb  she  adjured  them 
by  their  loyalty  to  save  the  unbom  hope  of  Scotland.  So 
addressed  they  would  have  flung  themselves  naked  on  the  pikes 
of  Morton's  troopers.  They  swore  they  would  do  her  bidding 
be  it  what  it  would ;  and  then  "  after  her  sweet  manner  and 
wise  directions,  she  dismissed  them  till  midnight  to  put  all  in 
order  as  she  herself  excellently  directed." 

"  The  rendezvous  appointed  with  the  horses  was  near  the 

broken  tombs  and  demolished  sepultures  in  the  mined  AJ)bey 

of  Holyrood."  *    A  secret  passage  led  underground  from  the 

palace  to  the  vaults  of  the  abbey;  and  at  midnight  Mary  Stuart, 

'  Then  standing  at  the  south-oastrrn  antflc  of  the  Roval  Chapel. 
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accompanied  by  one  servant  and  her  husband — who  had  left 
the  lords  under  pretence  of  going  to  bed — "  crawled  through  the 
chamel-bouse,  among  the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  antient  kings," 
and  "  canne  out  of  the  earth  "  where  the  horses  were  shivering 
in  the  March  midnight  air. 

The  moon  was  dear  and  full.  "  The  queen  with  incrediUe 
animosity  was  mounted  en  croup  behind  Sir  Arthur  Ersldne 
upon  a  beautiful  Eof^ish  double  gelding,"  "  the  king  on  a  courser 
of  Naples;"  and  then  away— away— past  Rcstalrig,  past 
Arthur's  Seat,  across  the  bridge  and  across  the  field  of  Mussel- 
burgh, past  Seton,  past  Presfeoapans,  fast  as  their  hones  could 
tpetd;  "  six  in  all— their  majesties,  Erskine,  Traquair,  and  a 
chamberer  of  the  queen."  In  two  hours  the  heavy  gates  of 
Dunbar  had  closed  behind  them,  and  Mary  Stuart  was  saf&^ 

Whatever  credit  is  due  to  iron  fortitude  and  intellectual 
address  must  be  given  without  stint  to  this  extraordinary 
woman.  Her  energ>'  grew  with  exertion ;  the  terrible  agitation 
of  the  three  preceding  days,  the  wild  escape,  and  a  midnight 
gallop  of  more  than  twenty  miles  within  three  months  of  her 
confinement,  would  have  shaken  the  strength  of  the  least  fragile 
of  human  frames:  but  Mary  Stuart  seemed  not  to  know  the 
meaning  of  the  wocd  exbaustioo;  she  had  scarce  alighted  from 
her  hone  than  couriers  were  flying  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
to  call  the  Catholic  nobles  to  her  side;  she  wrote  her  own  story 
to  her  minister  at  Paris,  bidding  the  archbishop  in  a  postscript 
anticipate  the  false  rumours  wtuch  would  be  tpn&d  against  her 
honour,  and  tell  the  truth — her  version  of  the  truth— to  the 
queen-mother  and  the  Spanish  ambassador. 

To  Elizabeth  she  wrote  with  her  Ofwn  hand,  fierce,  dauntless, 
and  haughty,  as  in  her  highest  pcomehty.*  "  111  at  ease  with 
her  escape  from  Holyrood,  and  saoering  from  the  sickness  of 
pregnancy ,  she  demanded  to  know  whether  the  Queen  of  En^and 
mtendc'i  to  support  the  traitors  who  had  slain  her  most  faithful 
sen-ant  in  her  pccsence.    If  she  listened  to  their  cahimnirs  and 


Tbe  Meoont  oi  tht  moap*  to  iakm  from  •  yttm  ei  AMooj  StaadM, 

v/Tv«d  Btaoag  tb*  C«a  ySS.  Ml  HatAdd;   the  nauiaiaf  detalk  o< 

omrdtr  «od  tb*  drcuaMUaew  eemammmd  wHb  it,  if*  oeOacfA  torn 

t^irtwrum't  fMiraUK*.  pdaMd  ia   K 'he  UUan  <d  B«diard  iBil 

KaadUplL  prtoMd  bj  Wawar;  tb<^  -m  aeeooBU  ta  the  mvmOk 

vdiMM  of  LASANory:  CAUMawooi  ;   Uarf  Stuart's  UOm  to 

tb»  ArchMibop  ol  CUifOW.  Hid  •  tctUr  ot  Paol  da  PoU,  prtelad  bf 
Tautat. 

*  Tbia  lattar  may  ba  aatata  tba  RoIJi  Hoow;  tba  rtrohas  tbiek  aad 
•ticbtly  WMwaa  trna  ndtaaMot,  bvl  itrwn,  Ana,  sad  wttbuvt  a%B  of 
u 
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upheld  them  in  their  accursed  deeds,  she  was  not  so  unprovided 
of  friends  as  her  sister  might  dream ;  there  were  princes  enough 
to  take  up  her  quarrel  in  such  a  cause." 

The  loyalty  of  Scotland  answered  well  its  sovereign's  summons. 
The  faithful  Bothwell,  ever  foremost  in  good  or  evil  in  Mary 
Stuart's  service,  brought  in  the  night-riders  of  Liddesdale,  the 
fiercest  of  the  border  marauders;    Huntly  can  ing  his 

father  and  brother's  death  and  his  own  long  in i[  at;  the 

Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's — an  evil  omen  to  Uamley — was 
followed  by  a  thousand  Hamiltons;  Erskine  from  the  castle  sent 
word  of  his  fidelity;  and  the  Earl  Marshal,  Athol,  Caithness, 
and  a  hundred  more  hurried  to  Dunbar  with  every  trooper  that 
they  could  raise.  In  four  days  the  queen  found  herself  at  the 
head  of  a  small  army  of  eight  thousand  men. 

On  the  other  hand  the  conspirators'  plans  were  disconcerted 
hopelessly  by  the  flight  of  the  king.  Perplexed,  divided, 
uncertain  what  to  do  when  the  slightest  hesitation  was  ruin — 
they  lost  confidence  in  one  another  and  in  their  cause.  Had 
they  held  together  they  could  still  have  collected  force  enough 
to  fight.  The  Western  Highlands  were  at  the  de\'otion  of 
Argyle,  and  he  at  any  time  could  command  his  own  terms; 
but  Elizabeth's  behaviour  in  the  preceding  autumn  had  for 
ever  shaken  Argyle's  polic}-.  The  queen  "  not  venturing,"  as 
she  said  herself,  "  to  have  so  many  at  once  on  her  hands,"  sent 
to  say  she  would  pardon  the  rebellion  of  the  summer  and  would 
receive  into  favour  all  who  had  not  been  present  at  or  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Ritzio.  "  They  seeing  nowj  their 
liberty  and  restitution  offered  them  were  content  to  leave  those 
who  were  the  occasion  of  their  return,  and  took  several  appoint- 
ments as  they  could."  *  Glencaim  joined  Mary  at  Dunbar; 
Rothes  followed;  and  then  Arg>le,  the  central  pillar  of  the 
Protestant  party.  Three  only  of  those  who  had  been  in  Eng- 
land refused  to  desert  their  friends — the  stainless  noble  Murray, 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  the  Laird  of  Patarrow.  "  These 
standing  so  much  upon  their  honour  and  promise  would  not 
leave  the  other  without  likelihood  to  do  them  good."  * 

Thus  within  a  week  from  her  flight  Mary  Stuart  was  able  to 
return  in  triumph  to  Edinburgh.    Sheha«'  'kI  so  entirely 

that  she  was  already  able  to  throw  of!  the  i  rds  Damley . 

Sir  James  Melville  met  her  on  the  road:  slic  "  lamented  to  him 
the  king's  folly  and  ingratitude;"  and  it  was  to  no  purpose 
that  the  old  far-sighted  diplomatist  warned  her  against  indulging 

»  Randolph  to  Cecjl,  March  21.  *  Ibid. 
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this  new  resentment;  the  grodce  ne\-cr  left  her  heart,*  and  she 
had  made  the  object  of  it  already  feel  the  value  of  the  promises 
with  which  she  had  wrought  upon  his  weaknos.  "  The  king 
spoke  to  me  of  the  brds/'  said  Melville,  "  and  it  appeared  that 
he  was  troubled  that  he  had  deserted  them,  finding  the  queen's 
favour  but  cold."  ' 

The  conspirators,  or  "  the  k>rds  of  the  new  attemptate  "  as 
they  were  called,  made  no  effort  to  resist.  Erskine  threatened 
to  fire  on  them  from  the  castle,  and  before  the  queen  reached 
Holyrood,  Ruthven,  Morton,  Maitland,  Lindsay,  Faldonside, 
even  Knox,  were  gone  that  aevenl  ways,  most  of  them  making 
for  the  border  to  take  shelter  widi  Bedford  at  Berwick.  Murray 
too  left  Edinburgh  with  them,  and  intended  to  share  their 
fortunes ;  but  Ruthven  and  Morton,  generous  as  him5< 
to  beg  him  "  as  the  rest  had  fallen  on,  not  to  endangti 
on  their  account,  but  to  make  his  peace  if  he  was  able;  "  ^  and 
Murray  feeling  that  he  would  do  more  good  for  them  and  for 
his  country  by  remaining  at  home  than  by  going  with  them 
into  a  second  exile,  returned  to  his  sister  and  was  received  with 
seeming  cordiality. 

Bothwell  whose  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  his  share  in 
the  Arran  conspiracy  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  "  all  that 
httd  bebnged  to  Lidmgton."  The  uniortuiuite  king,  "  coor 
temned  and  disesteemed  of  all,"  was  compelled  to  drain  the  cup 
of  disbonoar.  He  declared  before  the  oooncil  "  that  he  had 
never  counselled,  commanded,  consented  to,  assisted,  or 
appnned  "  the  murder  of  Ritzio.  His  wads  were  taken  down 
in  writing  and  published  at  the  market-cross  of  every  town  in 
SooUand.  The  conspirators  retorted  with  sending  the  c^ueen 
the  bond  which  they  had  exacted  from  him,  in  which  he  claimed 
the  deed  as  exdusively  his  own;  while  the  fugitives  at  Berwick 
addressed  a  dear  brief  sutement  of  the  truth  to  the  govern- 
ment in  En^and: 

MOrrOff  AND  RUmVSN  TO  CECIL* 

Bkhwick,  Mmtk  »7- 

"The  very  truth  is  this:— the  king  havinjg  conceived  a 
deadly  hatred  afunst  David  Ritao  an  Italian,  and  some 
othen  his  accompiicet,  did  a  long  time  ago  move  unto  his  aUy 
c  Lord  Ruthven  that  he  might  in  no  way  endure  the  mis- 
Mr  ltiixc's  Ummain.  MMd. 
.  .utdolph  to  Cmsa,  March  si :  Scale*  MSS.  Molk  Htmu. 
•  >aite*  MSS.  Rolb  Hom$4. 
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iH'haviour  and  offence  of  the  foresaid  David,  and  that  he  might 
Xyet  luriified  by  him  and  some  others  of  the  nobility  to  see  the 
said  David  executed  according  to  his  demerits ;  and  after  due 
deliberation  the  said  Lord  Ruthven  communicated  this  the 
king's  mind  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  with  whom  having  deeply 
<  onsidered  the  justice  of  the  king's  desires  in  respect  of  the 
manifold  misbehaviours  and  misdeeds  of  the  said  David  Ritzio, 
tending  so  manifestly  to  the  great  danger  of  the  king's  and 
queen's  majesties  and  the  whole  estate  of  that  realm  and 
commonweal— he  not  ceasing  to  abuse  daily  his  great  estate 
and  credit  to  the  subversion  of  religion  and  the  justice  of  the 
realm,  as  is  notoriously  known  to  all  Scotland  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  us — we  upon  the  considerations  aforesaid  found 
good  to  follow  the  king's  determination  anent  the  foresaid 
execution;  and  for  divers  consideralions  we  were  moved  to 
haste  the  same  considering  the  approaching  Parliament,  wherein 
determination  was  taken  to  have  ruined  the  whole  nobihty 
that  then  was  banished;  whereupon  we  perceived  to  follow 
a  subversion  of  religion  within  the  realm,  and  consequently 
of  the  intelligence  betwixt  the  two  realms  grounded  upon  the 
religion;  and  to  the  execution  of  the  said  enterprise  the  most 
honest  and  the  most  worthy  were  easily  induced  to  approve 
and  fortify  the  king's  deliberation. 

*'  How  be  it  in  action  and  manner  of  execution,  more  was 
followed  of  the  kings  advice  kindled  by  an  extreme  choler 
than  we  minded  to  have  done. 

*'  This  is  the  truth  whatever  the  king  say  now,  and  we  are 
ready  to  stand  by  it  and  prove  it." 


CHAITER  X 

ooifomoN  or  aitajks  w  800tlai(d 

Tbs  ranrder  of  Ritzio  had  deranged  lf«ry  Stuart's  projects  in 
Sootknd,  and  had  obliged  her  to  postpone  her  intended  restora- 
tion of  Catholicism;  but  her  hold  on  p)arties  in  England  was 
rather  increased  than  injured  by  the  interruption  of  a  policy 
which  would  have  alarmed  the  moderate  Protestants.  The 
extreme  Puritans  still  desired  to  see  the  succession  decided  in 
favour  of  the  children  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey;  but  their 
influence  in  the  state  had  been  steadily  diminishing  as  the 
Marian  honon  receded  further  into  the  distance.  The  majority 
of  the  peers,  the  country  gtntkmcn,  the  lawyers,  and  the  judges 
were  in  favour  of  the  prBleniioni  which  were  recommetmd 
at  once  by  justice  and  by  the  solid  interests  of  the  realm.  The 
union  of  the  crowns  of  Scotland  and  England  was  the  most 
serious  desire  of  the  wisest  of  Elizabeth's  statesmen,  and  the 
marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with  Damley  had  removed  the 
prejudice  which  had  attached  before  to  her  alien  birth. 

The  difficulty  which  had  hitherto  prevented  her  recognition 
had  been  the  persistency  with  which  she  identified  hersdf  with 
the  party  of  revolution  and  ultramontane  fanaticism.  The 
English  people  had  no  desire  ibr  a  Puritan  sovereign,  but  as 
httle  did  they  wish  to  see  again  the  evil  days  of  Bonner  and 
Gardmcr.  They  were  jeakms  of  their  national  independence; 
they  had  done  once  for  all  with  the  pope,  and  they  would  have 
no  priesthoods  Catholic  or  Calvinist  to  pry  into  their  opinnos 
or  meddle  vitfa  thdr  persooal  liberty.  For  a  creed  they  would 
be  best  contented  with  a  something  which  would  leave  them 
in  communion  with  Christendom  and  preserve  to  them  the 
form  nf  supeTstition  without  the  power  of  it. 

EUxabeth  allowed  herself  to  be  swayed  by  the  ultra- 
.  .wv^^umts,  Mary  Stuart  would  have  appealed  to  arms  and 
w«mld  have  found  the  wetditiest  portion  of  the  nation  on  her 
side.  Had  the  Queen  of  Soots'  pretcnsioas  been  admitted  so 
long  as  her  attitude  to  the  Rriormation  was  that  of  aoteoous 
and  thofoogb-going  bostihty,  sbe  would  have  supplied  a  focus 
for  disaiscUou.    A  prudent  and  reasonable  settMMBt  would 
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have  been  then  made  impossible;  and  England  sooner  or  later 
would  have  become  the  scene  of  a  savage  civil  war  like  that 
which  had  lacerated  France. 

Elizabetli  with  the  Ixjst  of  her  advisers  expected  that  as  she 
grew  older  Mary  Stuart  would  consent  to  guarantee  the  liberties 
which  England  essentially  valued,  and  that  bound  by  conditions 
which  need  not  have  infringed  her  own  liberty  of  creed,  she 
could  be  accepted  as  the  future  queen  of  the  united  island.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  the  reversion  of  the  crown  had  been 
held  before  Mar>'  Stuart's  eyes  coupled  with  the  terms  on 
which  it  might  be  hers,  while  the  Puritans  had  been  forbidden 
to  do  an\thing  which  might  have  driven  her  to  the  ultimatum 
of  force. 

The  intrigues  with  Spain,  the  Damley  marriage,  and  the 
attitude  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  assumed  in  connection 
with  it,  had  almost  precipitated  a  crisis.  Elizabeth  had  been 
driven  in  despair  to  throw  herself  on  the  fanaticism  of  the 
congregation,  to  endorse  the  demands  of  Knox  that  the  Queen 
of  Scots  should  abjure  her  own  religion,  and  afterwards  to 
retreat  from  her  position  with  ignominious  and  dishonourable 
evasions.  Yet  the  perplexity  of  a  sovereign  whose  chief  duty 
at  such  a  time  was  to  prevent  a  civil  war,  deserves  or  demands 
a  lenient  consideration.  Had  Elizabeth  declared  war  in  the 
interest  of  Murray  and  the  Protestants,  she  would  have  saved 
her  honour,  but  she  would  have  provoked  a  bloody  in  n; 

while  it  would  have  become  more  difficult  than  ever  i  ise 

the  Queen  of  Scots,  more  hopeless  than  ever  to  persuade  her 
into  moderation  and  good  sense.  If  Elizabeth's  mndiirt  in  its 
details  had  been  alike  unprincipled  and  unwi  roader 

bearings  of  her  pjolicy  were  intelligible  and  con  ic;   her 

caprice  and  vacillation  arose  from  her  consciousness  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  she  was  on  every  side  surrounded.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  herself  had  so  far  shown  in  favourable  contrast 
with  her  .sister  of  England :  she  had  deceived  her  enemies,  but 
she  had  never  betrayed  a  friend.  The  greater  simplicity  of 
conduct  however  was  not  wholly  a  virtue:  it  had  been  produced 
by  the  absence  of  all  high  and  generous  consideration.  Ambition 
for  herself  and  zeal  for  a  creed  which  suited  her  I    '  re 

motives  of  action  which  involved  and  required  no  inc  ;s. 

I'Vom  the  day  on  which  she  set  foot  in  S'  c  had  kept 

licr  eye  on  Elizabeth's  throne,  and  she  had  '  d  to  restore 

Catholicism ;  but  her  public  schemes  were  but  mirrors  in  which 
she  could  sec  the  reflection  of  her  own  greatness,  and  her  creed 
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WM  but  the  (onn  of  conviction  which  least  interfered  with  her 
self-indulgence:  the  passions  whidi  were  blended  with  her 
policy  made  ber  ina^Mble  of  the  restraint  which  was  necessary 
for  ber  success;  while  her  French  training  had  tau^t  bar 
lessons  of  the  pleasantness  of  pleasure,  for  which  she  was  at  any 
time  capable  of  foraetting  every  other  consideration.  Elizabeth 
iorgat  the  woman  m  the  queen,  and  after  her  first  mortification 
about  Leicester  preserved  little  of  her  sex  but  its  caprices. 
Mary  Stuart  when  under  the  spell  of  an  absorbing  inclination 
could  fling  ber  crown  into  the  dust  and  be  woman  alL 

Codd  she  have  submitted  to  the  advice  so  consistently 
pressed  upon  her  by  Philip,  Alva,  MehriOe,  Thrc^orton,  by 
every  wise  friend  that  she  possessed,  the  impatience  of  the 
English  for  a  settlement  of  the  suocessioo  would  have  rendered 
her  victory  certain.  She  bad  only  to  avoid  giving  occasioo 
for  just  oompbunt  or  su^idon,  and  the  choice  of  the  country 
notwitbstanmng  ber  creed— or  secretly  peibaps  in  consequence 
of  it — would  bive  inevitably  at  no  distant  time  have  been 
determined  in  her  favour.  Elizabeth  she  knew  to  be  more 
for  ber  than  against  her.  The  G>nservative  weight  of  the 
country  party  would  have  far  outbalanced  the  Puritanism  of 
the  large  towns. 

But  a  recognition  of  her      '  Mial  inheritance  was 

not  at  all  the  object  of  Ma.  n ;  nor  in  succeed- 

ing to  tbe  Rngli^  throne  did  &lie  intend  to  sutnnit  to  trammels 
like  those  tmder  which  she  had  chafed  in  Scotland.    She  had 
spoken  of  herself  not  as  tbe  prospective  but  as  the  actual  Queen 
of  Fnirland;  *  she  had  told  tbe  lords  who  bad  followed  bier  to 
cs  that  she  would  lead  them  to  tbe  gates  of  Loodoo;  she 
....  not  wait:  she  would  make  no  compromise;  the  would 
•  nch  the  sceptre  out  of  Elizabeth's  hands  with  a  CathoUc 
;ny  ai  her  back  as  the  first  step  of  a  Catholic  revolution, 
-en  here — so  far  bad  fortune  favoured  her — she  might  have 
succeeded  coold  she  but  have  kept  Scotland  united,  could  she 
but  bave  avafled  herself  sldlftUly  of  tba  exasperation  of  the 
fiords  of  tbe  coagncation  when  they  found  tbemsdves  betnt  < 
and  deserted,  coiw  she  bave  VBrnanwd  on  good  terms  \^ 

;  hat  qiMMi  tk0  ctbm  day  w«  to  a  BMccbant't  koua*  in  Edtoborgt' 
whan  was  •  ptetor*  ol  Um  oomb's  waimyj  wiMn  aooM  had  Mid  tbmt 
MtokM  tonr  lllw  or  latHhs  ft  wm  totke  OaHn't  MaMT  d  Ba^Md. 
•^No."  iddriM."iihBalllM.farl«B  Qmm  ol  Bactond.**  Th«*bi<i 
wank,  UMvCher  wtth  tbe  mt  n(  bm  dotafB  aod  imwnimt  toinrrl- 
fwilrn.  1  n*r  to  otbwi  loeaMtdw.**— Bcdtaid  to  Liiwiw,  F«bnwi 
:  <66.     PsrvsiAM  MSS.  Ornkftdft. 
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her  husband  and  his  father,  and  kept  the  friends  of  the  house 
of  Lennox  in  both  countries  true  to  her  cause.  That  oppor- 
tunity she  had  allowed  to  escape.  It  reniained  to  be  seen 
whether  she  had  learnt  prudence  from  the  catastrophe  from 
which  she  had  so  narrowly  escaped;  whether  she  would  now 
abandon  her  more  dangerous  courses,  and  fall  back  on  modera- 
tion; or  whether  if  she  persisted  in  trying  the  more  venturous 
game  she  could  bring  herself  to  forego  the  indulgence  of  those 
personal  inclinations  and  antipathies  which  had  caused  the 
tragedy  at  Holyrood.  If  she  could  forget  her  injuries,  if  she 
could  renounce  with  Ritzio's  life  her  desire  to  revenge  his 
murder,  if  she  avoided  pving  open  scandal  to  the  Catholic 
friends  of  Damley  and  his  mother,  her  prospects  of  an  heir 
would  more  than  re-establish  her  in  the  vantage-ground  from 
which  she  had  been  momentarily  shaken. 

Elizabeth  either  through  fear  or  policy  seemed  as  anxious 
as  ever  to  disconnect  herself  from  the  congregation.  The 
ICnglish  government  had  been  informed  a  month  beforehand 
of  the  formation  of  the  plot;  they  had  allowed  it  to  be  carried 
into  execution  without  remonstrance;  but  when  the  thing  was 
done  and  Murray  was  restored  the  queen  made  haste  to  dear 
herself  of  the  suspicion  of  having  favoured  it.  Sir  Robert 
Melville  was  residing  in  London,  and  was  occupied  notoriously 
in  gaining  friends  for  the  Scotch  succession.  Elizabeth  sent 
for  him,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  save  Ritzio  she  revealed  to 
him  the  secret  information  which  had  been  supplied  by  Randolph; 
nay,  in  one  of  the  many  moods  into  which  she  drifted  in  her 
perplexities,  she  even  spoke  of  Argyle  and  Murray  as  "  rebeb 
pretending  reformation  of  religion."  There  were  too  many 
persons  in  England  and  Scotland  who  were  interested  in  divid- 
mg  the  Protestant  noblemen  from  the  English  court.  The 
queen's  words  were  carried  round  to  rend  still  further  what 
remained  of  the  old  alliance;  and  Randolph,  discredited  on  all 

i'  <.  could  but  protest  to  Cecil  against  the  enormous  mischief 
.      h  Elizabeth's  want  of  caution  was  producing.^ 

It  appeared  as  if  the  queen  had  veered  round  once  more  and 
was  again  throwing  herself  wholly  into  Mary  Stuart's  interests. 
She  replied  to  the  letter  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  addressed  to 
her  from  Dunbar  by  sending  Melville  to  Scotland  with  assur- 
ances of  sympathy  and  help;  she  wrote  to  Damley  advising 
him  "  to  please  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  all  things,"  and  telling 

*  Randolph  to  Cecil,  June  17.  The  letter  is  addressed  significantly 
*"  To  BIr.  Secretary'*  tdl,  and  only  for  himself." — BurghUy  Papers,  vol.  i 
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tfaftt  ihe  would  take  it  as  an  injury  to  herself  if  he  offended 
ber  again;  she  advised  Murray  "  to  be  faithful  to  the  queen  his 
sovcfeign "  under  pain  of  her  own  displeasure.*  As  to  the 
seooDd  set  of  fugitives  who  had  taken  shelter  in  England — 
Morton,  Ruth\'en,  and  the  rest — stte  told  Bedford  that  she  would 
neither  acquit  nor  condemn  them  till  she  was  more  fully  informed 
of  their  conduct,  and  that  for  the  present  they  mi^t  remain 
under  his  protection;  *  but  she  insisted  that  they  roust  more 
to  a  distance  from  the  frontier,  and  Melville  was  allowed  to 
pnxnise  Mary  Stuart  "  that  they  shoukl  meet  with  nothing  but 
rigour." 

De  Sihra  informed  Philip  that  the  terror  of  the  scene  through 
which  she  had  p— ed  had  destroyed  the  hope  which  the  Queen 
of  Scots  had  entertained  of  combining  her  subjects  against  the 
Queen  of  Pi^tMJ  "  She  had  found  them  a  people  fierce, 
stiange,  and  changeable;  she  could  trust  none  of  them;  *  azxl 
she  httd  therefore  responded  graciously  to  the  tone  which  Eliza- 
beth assumed  towards  her."  In  an  autograph  letter  of  passionate 
gratitude  Mary  Stuart  placed  herself  as  it  were  under  her  sister's 
protection;  she  told  her  that  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  late 
oons{Mracy  she  had  found  that  the  lords  had  intoided  to  iin- 
prisoQ  her  for  life,  and  if  E^ngland  or  France  came  to  her  assist- 
ance they  had  meant  to  kill  her;  she  impbred  Elizabeth  to 
ifaut  her  ears  to  the  rahimnif  which  they  woukl  nxead  agunst 
her,  and  with  mgjiging  frankness  she  begged  that  the  past  might 
be  foigotten;  she  hald  experienced  too  deeply  the  ingratitude 
of  thoee  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  to  allow  herself  to  be 
tempted  any  more  into  dangerous  eotetpriaes;  for  her  own  part 
she  was  resolved  never  to  give  offence  to  her  good  sister  again; 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  restore  the  happy  relations  which 
had  oooe  existed  between  them;  and  should  A0  recover  oiely 
from  her  confinement  the  hoped  that  in  the  summer  Elisabeth 
wouM  make  a  progress  to  the  north,  and  that  at  kst  she  mig|it 
have  an  oppofftnntty  of  thanking  her  in  person  for  her  kindnftt 
and  forbearance."  * 

This  letter  was  sent  by  the  hands  of  a  certain  Tbomtoo,  a 
confidential  agent  of  Ma^  Stuart,  who  had  been  empfoyed  on 
messages  to  Rome.  ''  A  very  evil  and  naughty  person,  whom 
I  pray  you  not  to  believe,"  was  Bedford's  credential  for  him  in 

K.  Mdviat  to  BUubrt  StoltklMSS.  R»iU  Htrnt*. 

4tN«k  to  Bidiard,  At»  iMd. 

•!¥•  to  PMUp:  lf5r^.^« 

JiMMofSceU  to  BltnlMa,  April  4:    Smkh  MSS.    Fnmltd  k* 
ff,  voL  viL  p.  jtoo. 
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a  letter  of  tlie  ist  of  April  to  Cecil.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Rome 
ai;ain  on  this  present  occasion.  The  public  in  Scotland  supposed 
that  he  was  sent  to  consult  the  pope  on  the  possibility  of  divorc- 
ing Damley;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  at 
the  close  of  her  own  letter  desired  Elizabeth  to  give  credit  to 
him  on  some  secret  matter  which  he  would  communicate  to  her. 
She  perhaps  hoped  that  Elizabeth  would  now  assist  her  in  the 
dissolution  of  a  marriage  which  she  had  been  so  anxious  to 
prevent. 

It  was  not  tiD  her  return  to  Edinburgh  that  the  whole  circum- 
stances became  known  to  her  which  preceded  the  murder ;  and — 
whether  she  had  lost  in  Ritzio  a  favoured  lover,  or  whether  the 
charge  against  her  had  been  invented  by  Damley  to  heat  the 
blood  of  his  kindred — in  either  case  his  offence  against  the  queen 
was  irreparable  and  deadly,  and  every  fresh  act  of  baseness  into 
which  he  plunged  increased  the  loathing  with  whi  -d 

him.    The  poor  creature  laboured  to  earn  hi>  ic- 

nouncing  accomplice  after  accomplice.  Maitland's  cumphcity 
was  unsuspected  till  it  was  revealed  by  Damley.  He  gave  up 
tlie  names  of  three  other  gentlemen  "  whom  only  he  and  no  man 
else  knew  to  be  privy,"  ^  Maitland's  lands  were  seized,  and  he 
had  himself  to  fly  into  the  Highlands.  One  of  the  three  gentle- 
men was  executed ;  but  the  queen  while  she  used  his  information 
repaid  his  baseness  with  deserved  scom.  The  bond  which  he 
had  signed  was  under  her  eyes;  and  the  stories  which  he  had 
told  against  her  were  brougiit  for^^•ard  by  the  lords  in  their  own 
ji;  '  n.  While  distmst  and  fear  and  suspicion  divided 
h  :  home  and  friend  from  friend,  the  contempt  and  hate 

of  all  alike  was  centred  on  the  unliappy  caitiff  who  had  betrayed 
both  parties  in  tum ;  and  Damley,  who  was  so  lately  dreaming 
of  himself  as  sovereign  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  left  to 
wander  alone  about  the  country  as  if  the  curse  of  Giin  was 
clinging  to  him.* 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  was  reaping  a  harvest  of  inconveniences 
from  exaggerated  demonstrations  of  friendliness.  The  Queen 
of  Scots  taking  her  at  her  word  demanded  that  Morton  and 
Ruthven  should  be  either  surrendered  into  her  hands  or  at 
least  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in  England.  Elizabeth 
would  have  consented  if  she  liad  dared,  but  Argyle  and  Murray 

'  Randolph  to  Cecil,  April  2:    Scotch  AfSS.  Rolls  Houst. 

* "  Hr   is   neither   accompanied   nor   looked   upon   by  any  nobleman 
a)  certain  of  bis  own  servants  and  six  or  eight  of  his  Kuard, 

h  ty  to  do  or  go  what  or  where  he  will." — I^uidolph  to  Cecil, 

A,...  ^^.    3coUh  ^r<<    h'..ii<  ti..u.. 
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identified  their  ouise  with  that  of  their  friends.  Murray  was 
to  anxious  that  they  should  do  well  that  "  he  wished  himself 
banished  for  them  to  have  them  as  they  were."  Though  they 
had  generously  begged  him  to  run  no  risks  in  their  interests 
he  had  told  bis  sister  "  that  the^  had  inaured  their  present 
danger  onhr  on  hw  arroont ;  "  while  Aigyle  sent  word  to  Eliza- 
beth tha-  •  he  Qocen  of  Scots' demands  he  would 
join  Shar  Eliatbeth  struggled  to  extricate  her- 
self from  her  resentment  was  stiU  pursuing  her  for  her 
treachery  in  utumn.  She  dared  not  shelter  the  con- 
spirators, for                        -cots  would  no  longer  believe  her  fair 

speeches,  and  v.. watching  her  with  keen  and  jealous 

eyes ; "  she  dared  not  surrender  or  expel  them  lest  the  last  English- 
man in  Ireland  should  be  flung  into  the  sea.  She  could  but 
shuffle  and  equivocate  in  a  manner  which  had  become  too  char- 
acteristic. Ruthven  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human  vengeance: 
he  had  risen  from  his  side  bed  to  enact  his  part  in  Holyrood,  he 
had  sunk  back  upon  it  to  die.  To  Morton  she  sent  an  order,  a 
copy  of  which  could  be  shown  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  to  leave  the 
country;  but  she  sent  with  it  a  private  hint  that  England  was 
wide,  and  that  those  who  cared  to  conceal  themselves  could  not 
always  be  found*  Arg>-le  she  tried  to  soothe  and  work  upon, 
and  she  directed  Randolph  to  "  deal  with  him."  She  understood, 
she  said,  "  that  there  was  a  diminution  of  his  goodwill  towards 
her  service,  and  e^tecially  in  the  matter  of  Ireland/'  and  that 
"  he  alleged  a  lack  of  her  favour  in  time  of  his  need."  "  She 
had  been  right  sorry  for  the  trouble  both  of  him  and  his  friends; 
she  had  done  all  that  in  hoooor  she  could  do,  omitting  nothing 
the  Earl  of  Murray's  preservation  hut  open  hostuity;  she 
terl  therefore  that  be  would  alter  his  mmd  and  withdraw 
lam  from  the  favouring  of  that  prindpal  rebel  being  sworn  cruel 
adverwr\-  to  the  state  of  all  true  rdigion."  If  possible  Randolph 
was  to  move  Argyle  by  reasoning  and  remonstnutce ;  if  he 
failed,  "  sooner  than  O'Neil  shoald  receive  anr  ud  from  thence 
she  wouU  be  contaot  to  have  some  portion  of  money  bestowed 
secretly  by  way  of  reward  to  the  hmdnmce  of  it."  And  yet, 
she  said — her  thrifty  nature  coming  up  again — the  money  was 


KMdolpk  le  CmB.  Mar  is  ami  May  •«:  S^kk  M5S.  Kolk  Mi 
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not  to  be  promised  if  the  earl  could  be  prevailed  on  otherwise; 
"  of  the  matter  of  money  she  rather  made  mention  as  of  a  thing 
for  Randolph  to  think  upon  until  he  heard  farther  from  her 
than  that  he  should  deal  with  any  person  therein."  ^ 

But  Elizabeth  was  not  to  escape  so  easily,  and  Argyle's  resent- 
ment had  reached  a  heat  which  a  more  open  hand  than  Eliza- 
beth's would  have  failed  to  cool.  Murray  was  ready  to  forget 
his  own  wrongs,  but  Argyle  would  not  for^jct  them  for  him,  and 
would  not  forget  his  other  friends.  "  If  the  Queen  of  England," 
the  proud  M'Callum-More  replied,  "  would  interfere  in  behalf  of 
the  banished  lords,  and  would  undertake  that  in  Scotland  there 
should  be  no  change  of  religion,"  he  on  his  part  "  would  become 
O'Neil's  enemy  and  hinder  what  he  could  the  practices  between 
the  queen  his  sovereign  and  the  Papists  of  England."  *  But 
Elizabeth  must  accept  his  terms;  it  was  a  matter  with  which 
money  in  whatever  quantity  had  nothing  to  do.  The  practices 
with  the  English  Catholics  had  begun  again,  or  rather,  in  spite 
of  Mary  Stuart's  promises  to  abstain  from  such  transactions 
for  the  future,  they  had  never  ceased;  and  a  curious  discovery 
was  about  to  be  made  in  connection  with  them.  A  report  had 
been  sent  by  Murray  to  Cecil  that  there  was  an  Englishman 
about  the  court  at  Holyrood  who  was  supposed  to  have  come 
there  on  no  good  errand ;  he  was  one  of  the  Rokebies  of  York- 
shire, and  was  closely  connected  with  the  ji^eat  Catholic  families 
there.  But  Cecil  it  seems  knew  more  of  Rokeby's  doings  than 
Murray  knew.  He  had  gone  across  the  border  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  bailiffs ;  and  Cecil,  who  suspected  that  Mary  Stuart 
was  still  playing  her  old  game,  and  had  before  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  Rokeby,  sent  him  word  "  that  he  might  purchase 
pardon  and  help  if  he  would  use  his  acquaintance  in  Scotland 
to  the  contentation  of  the  queens  majesty,"  in  other  words  if  he 
would  do  service  as  a  spy.  Rokeby,  who  wanted  money  and 
had  probably  no  honour  to  lose,  made  little  objection.  His 
brother-in-law,  Lascelles.  who  was  one  of  Mary  Stuart's  stanchest 
friends  and  correspondents,  gave  him  letters  of  introduction, 
and  with  these  he  hastened  to  Edinburgh  and  was  introduced 
by  Sir  James  Melville  to  the  queen. 

In  a  letter  to  Cecil  he  thus  describes  his  reception : — 

"In  the  evening,  after  ten  o'clock,  I  was  sent  for  in  secret 
manner,  and  being  carried  into  a  little  closet  in  Edinburgh 

> 

>  Elizabeth  to  Randolph,  May  33:  Scotch  MSS.  RoUs  House,  and  Lams- 
down*  MSS.  9. 

*  Randolph  to  Cecil.  June  13:    ScoUh  MSS.  Ibid. 
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Castle  the  queen  came  to  me;  and  so  doing  the  duty  belonging 

to  a  prince  I  did  offer  my  service,  and  with  great  courtesy  she 

did  receive  roe,  and  said  I  should  be  very  welcome  to  her,  and 

so  b^an  to  ask  me  many  qoaatioos  oi  news  from  the  court  of 

England  and  of  the  queen  and  of  the  Lord  Robert    I  could  say 

but  little ;  so  being  very  late  she  said  she  would  next  day  confer 

with  me  in  other  causes,  and  willed  me  take  my  ease  for  the  night. 

**  The  next  night  alter  I  was  sent  for  again,  and  was  bnx^^ 

to  tbe  same  place  where  the  queen  came  to  me,  she  sitting  dcmn 

on  a  little  coffer  without  a  cushion  and  I  kneeling  beside.    She 

began  to  talk  of  her  father,  LasceUes,  and  how  much  she  was 

beholden  to  him,  and  how  she  trusted  to  find  many  friends  in 

.'land  whensoever  time  did  serve;  and  did  name  Mr.  Stanley, 

rbert,  and  Dacres,  from  whom  she  had  received  letters,  and 

by  means  she  did  make  account  to  win  friendship  of  many 

of  the  nobthty— as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earb  of  Derby, 

N'orthnmberland,  Wcstmotdand,  and  Cumberland. 

ler  hopes  of  them  lor  that  she  thoaght  them  all  to 

be  of  the  okl  religion,  which  she  meant  to  rest<Mre  again  with  aU 
expedition,  and  thereby  win  the  hearts  of  the  common  people. 
B«ndes  tfan  she  practised  to  have  two  of  the  worshipful  of  every 
shire  of  Bnriand,  and  such  as  were  of  her  religion  to  be  made  her 
friends,  and  sought  of  me  to  know  the  names  of  such  as  were 
meet  for  that  purpose.  I  answered  and  said  I  had  little  acquaint- 
ance in  any  shire  of  England  but  only  Yorkshire,  and  there  were 
great  plenty  of  Papists.  She  toU  me  she  had  written  a  number 
of  letters  to  Christopber  Lascelles  with  blank  superscriptions; 
and  he  to  direct  them  to  sudi  as  he  thought  meet  lor  that  pur- 
pose. She  told  me  she  had  received  friendly  letters  from  diverse, 
naming  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  and  one  Herbert,  and  Dacres  with 
the  crooked  back — thus  meaning  that  alter  Ae  had  friended 
herself  in  every  shire  in  England  with  some  of  the  worshipfal 
' '  "rf  the  best  countenance  of  the  country,  she  meant  to  cause 
to  be  stirred  in  Ireland,  whereby  England  might  be  kept 
•>  cupied;  then  she  woold  have  aa  anny  in  readiness,  and  her- 

iU  with  her  army  to  enter  Bodhmd— and  the  day  that  Aft 


shookl  enter  her  -  i«  read  and  Att  proclaimed  ooeeB. 

And  for  the  bett<  ;re  of  this  porpoie  die  had  belore 

travailed  with  Spain,  MtUi  Fiantt,  ana  widi  the  pope  lor  akl; 
and  had  recnvcd  fair  promises  with  some  monev  from  the  pope 
«nd  more  looked  for."  ^ 

*  ClffMoplMr  tUUbf  to  C«cU.  Jya*  1366:    H^/UU  USS.  PnmU^  in 
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Such  a  revelation  as  this  might  have  satisfied  Elizabeth  that 
it  was  but  waste  of  labour  to  attempt  any  more  to  return  to 
cordiality  and  confidence  with  the  Queen  of  Scots;  yet  either 
from  timidity,  or  because  she  would  not  part  with  the  hope 
that  Mar)'  Stuart  might  eventually  shake  off  her  dreams  and 
qualify  herself  for  the  succession  by  prudence  and  good  sense, 
she  would  not  submit  to  the  conditions  on  which  Argyle  offered 
to  remain  her  friend.  She  could  not  conceal  that  she  was 
aware  of  Mar)'  Stuart's  intrigues  with  her  subjects;  but  she 
chose  to  content  herself  with  reading  her  a  lecture  as  excellent 
as  it  was  useless  on  the  evil  of  her  ways.  Messengers  were 
passing  and  repassing  continually  between  the  court  at  Holyrood 
and  Shan  O'Neil.  Other  and  more  sincere  English  Catholics 
than  Rokeby  were  coming  day  after  day  to  Holyrood  to  offer 
their  swords  and  to  be  admitted  to  confidence.  Elizabeth  in 
the  middle  of  June  sent  Sir  Henry  Killigrew  to  remonstrate,  and 
"  to  demand  such  present  answer  as  should  seem  satisfactory,"  * 
while  to  his  public  instructions  she  added  a  private  letter  of 
her  own. 

"  Madam,"  she  wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  "  I  am  informed 
that  open  rebels  against  my  authority  are  receiving  countenance 
and  favour  from  yourself  and  your  councillors.  The  news, 
madam,  I  must  tell  you  with  your  pardon  do  much  displease  us. 
Remove  these  briars  I  pray  you  lest  some  thorn  prick  the  hand  of 
those  who  are  to  blame  in  this.  Such  matters  hurt  to  the  quick. 
It  is  not  by  such  ways  as  these  that  you  will  attain  the  object 
of  your  wishes.  These  be  the  bypaths  which  those  follow  who 
fear  the  open  road.  I  say  not  this  for  any  dread  I  feel  of  harm 
that  you  may  do  me.  My  trust  is  in  Him  who  governs  all 
things  by  His  justice,  and  with  this  faith  I  know  no  alarm. 
The  stone  recoils  often  on  the  head  of  the  thrower,  and  you  will 
hurt  yourself — you  have  already  hurt  yourself — more  than  you 
can  hurt  me.  Your  actions  towards  me  are  as  full  of  venom 
as  your  words  of  honey.  I  have  but  to  tell  my  subjects  what 
you  are,  and  I  well  know  the  opinion  which  they  will  form  of 
you.  Judge  you  of  your  own  prudence — you  can  better  under- 
stand these  things  than  I  can  write  them.  Assure  me  under 
your  own  hand  of  your  good  meaning,  that  I  may  satisfy  those 
who  are  more  inclined  than  I  am  to  doubt  you.  H  you  are 
amusing  yourself  at  my  expense,  do  not  think  so  poorly  of  me 
that  I  will  suffer  such  wrong  without  avenging  it.     Remember, 

'  Instructions  to  Sir  H.  Killi^ew,  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Soots,  June  15. 
CecU's  band:   Scotch  MSS.  RoUs  House. 
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my  dear  sister,  that  if  you  desire  my  affection  you  must  kam 
to  deserve  it."  * 

Essentially  Elizabeth  was  acting  with  the  truest  repid  for 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  interests,  and  was  in  fact  behavug  with 
extZBocdinary   forbearance.    It   was   unfortunate   that  petty 
accidents  should  have  so  perpetually  given  her  rival  a  temporary 
advantage  and  an  caccase  for  believing  herself  the  injured  party. 
Among  UK  Catholics  of  wfaosejiRsenoe  at  her  court  Sir  H.  KilU- 
grrw  was  instructed  to  complam,  the  spy  of  Cecil  had  been  espe- 
cially named.    Already  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  warned  to 
beware  how  she  trusted  Rokd>y ;  and  at  once,  with  an  affected 
a::xiety  to  meet  Ehzabeth's  wishes,  she  ordered  his  arrest  and 
sciaure  of  his  papers.    Cecil's  letters  to  him  were  discovered 
is  correspondence,  and  the  evidence  of  the  underplot  was  too 
n  to  permit  Elizabeth  to  return  upon  so  doubtful  a  ground.' 
These  however  and  all  subsidiary  questions  were  soon  merged 
in  the  great  event  of  the  summer.    On  the  19th  of  June,  in 
Edinbui^  Castle,  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning  was 
hnm  James  Stoart,  heir  pramnptive  to  the  united  crowns  of 
/land  and  Scotland.    Better  worth  to  Mary  Stuart's  ambi- 
1  was  this  child  than  all  the  fegioos  of  Spain  and  all  the 
mooeyof  the  Vatican;  the  cradk  in  which  he  lay,  to  the  fevered 
and  anxious  glance  of  English  politicians,  was  as  a  Pharos 
behind  which  lay  the  cabn  waters  of  an  undisturbed  succession 
and  the  perpftuaj  union  of  the  too  long  divided  realms.    Here  if 
the  occasion  was  rightly  used  lay  the  cure  for  a  thousand  evils ; 
where  all  differenoet  m^t  be  forgotten,  all  feuds  be  laid  at  rest, 
and  the  pohtical  fortmies  of  Great  Britain  be  started  afresh  on 
a  newer  and  brighter  career. 

Scarcely  even  in  her  better  mind  could  the  birth  of  the  Prince 

of  Scotland  be  less  than  a  mortificatioo  to  Elizabeth — knowing, 

as  she  could  not  fail  to  know,  the  effect  which  it  would  {Moduce 

upon  her  subjects.    Parliament  was  to  have  met  in  the  ipring, 

and  she  had  attempted  to  force  herself  into  a  resolutioD  opoo 

own  marriage,  which  would  enable  her  to  encounter  the 

ise  of  Commons.    In  the  middle  of  February  she  believed 

■'.  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  the  archduke.    Sir  Richard 

.  ^..tu  \„.,\  (wM.^  selected  as  a  commissiooer  to  arrange  pre- 

na;  and  she  had  gone  so  far  as  to  arraage  in 

111  ti)c  cunuittoos  00  which  her  intended  bosbaod  was  to 

le  in  Rnghnd. 

KUstOMUi  to  Um  Qmmb  oI  Scou. June  13:  SmM  MSS.  itaflb  Mmm*. 
KilUgf«w  to  Cwl.  Joly  4:  *tS.  fbtd. 
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"  I  do  understand  this  to  be  the  state  of  his  fSackvi!' 
despatch,"   wrote  Sir  N.   Throgmorton   to   I^icester.^     '    i 
majesty  will  tolerate  the  public  contract  for  the  exercise  of  the 
archduke's  Roman  religion,  so  as  he  will  promise  secretly  to  her 
majesty  to  alter  the  said  religion  hereafter.     She  doth  further  say 
that  if  the  archduke  will  come  to  England  she  promiscth  ♦" 
marry  him  unless  there  be  some  apparent  impediment, 
maketh  the  greatest  difficulty  to  accord  unto  him  some  lai^c 
provision  to  entertain  him  at  her  and  the  realm's  cost  as  he 
denmndeth." 

So  far  had  her  purpose  advanced — even  to  a  haggling  over  the 
terms  of  maintenance;   yet  at  the  last  moment  the  thougl 
losing  Leicester  for  ever  became  unbearable.     He  was  ab 
from  the  court,  and  Elizabeth  determined  to  sec  him  once  more 
before  the  fatal  step  was  taken. 

"  After  this  was  written,"  Throgmorton  concluded,  "  I  did 
understand  her  majesty  had  deferred  the  signing  of  Sackville's 
despatch  until  your  lordship's  coming." 

Cecil  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  inform  Leicester  of  the 
queen's  resolution ;  and  either  the  earl  believed  that  it  was  his 
policy  to  appear  to  consent,  or  else  if  he  may  be  credited  with 
any  interval  of  patriotism,  he  was  ready  for  the  moment  to 
forget  his  own  ambition  in  the  interest  of  England.* 

As,  however,  it  had  been  Mar>'  Stuart's  first  success  after  her 
marriage  with  Damley  which  had  driven  Elizabeth  towards  a 
sacrifice  which  she  abhorred ;  so  Ritzio's  murder,  the  return  of 
Murray  and  his  friends,  and  the  recovered  vitality  of  the 
Protestants  in  Scotland  gave  her  again  a  respite.    As  Mary 

»  February,  1566,  eodoned,  in  Leicestw'*  hand — "  A  v*ry  consider- 
able letter." — Pepysian  MSS.  Magdalen  <'  "        '  .'■   ' 

»•'  I  heartily  thank  you,  Mr.  Secretar  1  friendly 

letter,  wherein  I  perceive  how  far  her  maj'  xIhiik  thf 

matter  &he  dealt  in  on  my  coming  away.     I  pray  God  her  hi^jliness 
so  proceed  therein  as  may  brin^  but  contentation  to  herself  and  coi 

to  all  that  be  hers.     Surely  there  can  be  nothing  that  shn!' " 

her  in  good  estate  as  that  way — I  mean  her  marriage — wh' 
please  God  to  put  her  in  mind  to  like  and  to  conchidr.     I  k; 
hath  heard  enough  thereof,  and  I  wish  to  God  si 
here  abroad  is  wished  and  prayed  for.     Good  \\ 

and  truly  it  may  easily  appear  necessity  doth  .    , „.. 

ourselves  much  also  when  we  be  there,  but  methinks  it  is  good 

that  some  that  be  there  should  be  abroad,  for  that  is  soon«T  N' 

is  seen  than  beard;  and  in  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  ^ 

earnestly  intend  tliat  which  she  hath  of  lon^  ' 

delay  no  longer  her  time,  which  cannot  be  won  .„..:.  . 

leave  that  with  trust  of  happiest  success,  for  that  Ciod  ,  the 

only  means  to  redeem  us  in  this  world." — Leicester  to  Cec   ,  .  y  20, 

1366:   Domatic  MSS.,  Ehmbeth,  vol.  xzxix.,  Rolli  House. 
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SdMrt*!  power  to  hart  her  grew  fainter,  the  archduke  once  more 
BMsed  to  appear  indispaiaable;  and  when  Leicester  came  back 
to  the  coon  Sackville  s  mission  was  again  put  of!.  Again  the 
qoeen  begut  to  nourish  convulsive  hopes  that  she  could  man7 
her  favourite  after  all.  Again  Cecil  had  to  interfere  with  a  table 
of  damning  contrasts  between  the  respective  merits  of  the 
Austrian  prince  and  the  English  earl ;  ^  and  again,  when  reroon- 


Ds  Matkimowio  RmtuMM  Amqum  cvm  sxtsko  PuNctrt 

April,  is66. 

Rim  Ml  MHHl  Ik*  BmI  «t 
LtioMtar 


»«  tlw  Qmmm  to  accaft 


, ,    1  «■  -  vu  ......<_  i  J**  birth. 

■rmpm  an  pcnoo  <  ^^  aUtancc. 

1.  "  She  thai!  not  diminish  the 
boooor  at  a  priaee  to  match  with  a 
pnncc. 

2.  "  When  the  thaU  rveeive  mea- 
Mfcs  irom  UaiiL  ber  bwbaod  thaO 
have  of  htmatUbjr  Mitli  aad  eoim* 
liancea  toneeiva  tbam. 

3.  "  Wbataoevcr  be  ibaH  brtsii 
to  the  realm  he  aball  ipend  tt 

in  thr  rv^lnt 


\hMh  have  DO  rrgard  to 

hot  to  pleaae  the  queen. 

-^--'1    have    no    oppor- 

too  to  trmpt  nun 

:.    aft«T  th'--    qurrn. 


X.  "  NoCbiDf  to  ineraaaed  by 
marriace  ot  utm,  «kb«  kt  ricbea. 
eatimatioo,  or  power. 

a.  "  It  win  be  thoocht  that  the 
alanderous  n>eechea  of  the  queen 
with  the  carl  have  been  tme. 

5.  "  He  ahaU  study  noChinc  bvt 
to   flBhaoea    kto   own    pnrtiealar 
friends  to  wealth,  to  ofiee,  to  landa, 
nd  Others — 
iney.       Leigh  too. 
I  .iri  viarwiek.      Chmtmaa. 
Sir  James  Crofta.  Middletoo. 
Henry  Dudley.      Middlemore. 


John  Dudley. 

Foster. 

Sir  F.  Jobaoo. 

Apf4eyard. 


ColahilL 
Wtoaman. 
Kmifrew. 
Molyneux. 


4.  "  He  is  inlamed  by  the  death 
of  hto  wife. 

5.  "  He  to  far  in  dabc 


;;•   ,      6.  "  He  to  like  to  prove  onUnd, 
of  I  or  Jealous  of  the  queen's  majasty. 

•■  lAUtnc  ; 

'1  ever  rcmalnad  without  good  amity  of  tha 
re  ever  had  la«  aBiaaoa  than  the  Qwm 
«sa  to  have  friMdililp 


■  u      — i'mrg^ 


title  to  the  crown  of 

are  walehtaf  advsaftes  to 
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strance  seemed  to  fail,  the  pale  shadow  of  Amy  Robsart  wai 
called  up  out  of  the  tomb  and  waved  the  lovers  once  more 
asunder.^ 

Thus  the  season  passed  on ;  summer  came,  and  James's  birth 
found  Elizabeth  as  far  from  marriage  as  ever;  Parliament  had 
been  once  more  postponed,  but  the  public  service  could  be  con- 
ducted no  longer  without  a  subsidy,  and  a  meeting  at  Michaelmas 
was  inevitable. 

Scarcely  was  Mary  Stuart  delivered  and  the  child's  sex  made 
known,  than  Sir  James  Melville  was  in  the  saddle.  The  r 
of  the  19th  he  slept  at  Berwick;  on  the  evening  of  the  - 
he  rode  into  London.  A  grand  party  was  going  forward  at 
Greenwich:  the  queen  was  in  full  force  and  spirit,  and  the 
court  in  its  summer  splendour.  A  messenger  glided  through  the 
crowd  and  spoke  to  Cecil;  Cecil  whispered  to  his  mistress,  and 
Elizabeth  flung  herself  into  a  seat,  dropped  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  "  The  Queen  of  Scots  is  the  mother  of  a 
fair  son,  and  I  am  but  a  barren  stock."  Bitter  words! — how 
bitter  those  only  knew  who  had  watched  her  in  the  seven  years* 
struggle  between  passion  and  duty. 

She  could  have  borne  it  better  perhaps  had  her  own  scheme 
been  carried  out  for  a  more  complete  self-sacrifice,  and  had 
Leicester  been  the  father  of  the  future  king.  Then  at  least  she 
would  have  seen  her  darling  honoured  and  great;  then  she 
would  have  felt  secure  of  her  rival's  loyalty  and  of  the  triumph 
of  those  great  principles  of  English  freedom  for  which  she  had 
fought  her  long,  and  as  it  now  seemed,  her  losing  battle.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  had  challenged  her  crown,  intrigued  with  her 
subjects,  slighted  her  councils,  and  defied  her  menaces,  and  this 
was  the  result. 

But  Elizabeth  had  been  apprenticed  in  self-control.  By 
morning  she  had  overcome  her  agitation  and  was  able  to  give 
Melville  an  audience. 

The  ambassador  entered  her  presence  radiant  with  triur 
The  queen  affected,  perhaps  she  forced  herself  to  feel,  an  ini< 
in  his  news,  and  she  allowed  him  to  jest  upon  the  difficulty  with 
which  the  prince  had  been  brought  into  the  world.     "  I  told 
her,"  he  reported  afterwards,'  "  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had 

'  It  was  probably  at  this  time  Appleyard  made  his  confession  that 
"  he  had  covered  bis  sister's  murder,     and  that  Sir  Thomas  Blount  was 

Mcretly  examined  by  th'    - -  '      There  is  little  room  for  doubt  that 

the  menace  of  exposure  v.  ruraent  made  use  of  to  prevent  Eliza- 

beth from  ruining  berseli  4. 

*  McLviLLs's  Memoirs. 
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nriy  bought  her  child,  beii^  so  sore  handled  that  she  wished 
Iw  had  never  been  married.    This  I  said  by  the  way  to  give 
er  a  scare  from  marriage  and  from  Charles  of    ' 
iiiabeth  smiled  painfully  and  spoke  as  graciously  as 
boagh  Melville  belie\'ed  that  at  heart  she  was  bur  t 

Bvy  and  disappointment.  The  trial  was  doubtless  _  li, 
nd  the  straggle  to  brave  it  may  have  been  but  half  suooenfail; 
et  when  he  pressed  her  to  delay  the  recognition  no  longer  she 
temed  to  feci  that  she  could  not  refuse,  and  she  promised  to 
ike  the  opinion  of  t*"-  1  •— -^  «;tKr.,,t  further  hesitation.  So 
real  indeed  had  bet  '-nt  of  English  statesmen 

t  the  last  trifling  wun  me  annuuKc  that  they  h    '    '       ' ' 

ope.    The  Scottish  prince  was  the  sole  object  o 
nd  all  the  moti  '     ■\  before  had  recommended  Alaxy  > 

lere  workine  .tible  force.     Whatever  might  l» 

oeens  p'  j*. lance,  Melville  was  able  to  feel  that  it 

tnilri  avai^  le  cause  of  his  mistress,  if  her  game  was  now 

:  with  tolerable  skill,  was  virtually  won.    Norfolk  declared 

IVmhroke  declared  for  her,  no  longer  caring  to  conceal 

r,  now  that  his  own  chances  were 

.»....v      ...^  ,.uv^.. .,.  Scots'  avowed  friend,"  and  pressed 

itms  upon  Elizabeth,  "  alleging  that  to  acknowledge  them 

' —  '      iirity,  and  that  Cecil  would  undo  all."  * 

•  cessary  was  to  give  his  mistress  a  few 
Mhi  wamincs  ana  cautions. 

ySm  wcognnion  as  second  pema  he  knew  that  she  regarded 
s  but  a  step  to  the  dethrooeinent  of  Elizabeth ;  nor  did  he 
dvi.'sc  her  to  abandon  her  ambition.  He  did  not  wish  her  to 
lacken  her  corre^xMidci  the  Catholics;   she  need  not 

ease  "  to  entertain  0'N<  :t  he  required  her  only  to  be 

rodent  and  secret.  "  Seeuig  the  great  nuirk  her  majesty  shot 
t,  she  should  be  careful  and  drcumraect,  that  her  desires  being 
9  near  to  be  obtained  shoukl  not  be  overthrown  for  lack  of 

>nce  by  advice  Mary  Stuart  wrote  from  her  sick 
cu  I"  .Mciviiic  s  brother  Robert.  The  letter  appeared  to  be 
itant  only  for  himself,  Uut  it  was  designed  to  be  shown  among 
be  ProteMut  nobihtv  oi  En^^land.  She  declared  b  it  that  she 
leant  nothing  bat  toleration  m  raUgian,  nothing  but  good  in  all 
ite  protetted  that  the  had  no  conceakid  designs,  no  un- 
<1  wishes :  her  higbett  ambition  went  no  farther  than  to  be 
eoogniseti  iment,  with  the  consent  of  her  dear  sister. 

'Ml.  ......  Mtmoin.  •  IMd. 
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With  these  words  in  their  hands  the  Melvilles  made  swift 
progress  in  England.  Elizabeth's  uncertainties  and  changes 
had  shaken  her  truest  friends ;  and  even  before  Parliament  some 
popular  demonstrations  were  looked  for. 

"  There  are  threats  of  disturbance,"  de  Silva  wrote  in  Aui: 
"  and  trouble  is  looked  for  before  the  meeting  of  Parlian; 
For  the  present  we  are  reassured,  but  it  is  likely  enough  Uutt 
something  will  happen.  The  queen  is  out  of  favour  with  all 
sides:  the  Catholics  hate  her  because  she  is  not  a  Papist,  the 
Protestants  because  she  is  less  furious  and  violent  in  heresy 
than  they  would  like  to  see  her ;  while  the  courtiers  complain  of 
her  parsimony."  ^  James  Melville  was  soon  able  to  send  the 
gratifying  assurance  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  should  Elizabeth 
continue  the  old  excuses  and  delays  "  her  friends  were  so 
increased  that  many  whole  shires  were  ready  to  rebel,  and  their 
captains  already  named  by  election  of  the  nobility."  * 

In  such  a  world  and  with  such  humours  abroad  the  approach- 
ing session  could  not  fail  to  be  a  stormy  one;  and  Elizabeth 
knew,  though  others  might  affect  to  be  ignorant,  that  if  she 
was  forced  into  a  recognition  of  Mary  Stuart  a  Catholic  revolu- 
tion would  not  be  many  months  distant. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  to  gather  strength  and  spirit  for 
the  struggle,  she  went  on  progress,  not  to  the  northern  counties 
where  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  hoped  to  meet  her,  but  first  to 
Stamford  on  a  visit  to  Cecil,  thence  round  to  Woodstock,  her 
old  prison  in  the  perilous  days  of  her  sister,  and  finally,  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st,  she  paid  Oxford  the  honour  which  two 
years  before  she  had  conferred  on  the  sister  university.  The 
preparations  for  her  visit  were  less  gorgeous,  the  reception  i; 
far  less  imposing,  yet  the  fairest  of  her  cities  in  its  autumnal  1 
of  sad  and  mellow  loveliness,  suited  the  queen's  humour,  and 
her  stay  there  had  a  peculiar  interest. 

She  travelled  in  a  carriage.  At  Wolvercot,  three  miles  out 
on  the  Woodstock  road,  she  was  met  by  the  heads  of  houses  in 
their  gowns  and  hoods.  The  approach  was  by  the  long  north 
avenue  leading  to  the  north  gate;  and  as  she  drove  along  it 
she  saw  in  front  of  her  the  black  tower  of  Bocardo,  where 
Cranmer  had  been  long  a  prisoner,  and  the  ditch  where  with  lus 
brother  mart>Ts  he  had  given  his  life  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
The  scene  was  changed  from  that  chill  si    •  ,  and  the 

soft  glow  of  the  August  sunset  was  no  u  1  of  the 

■  De  Sflva  to  Philip,  August  33,  1566:  MS.  Simancas. 
*  MsLViLLs's  Manoin. 
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""s;  yet  how  soon  such  another  season  might  tread 

of  the  departing  summer  none  knew  better  than 

»e  went  on  un'  '  *'     — ^-.vay  and  up  the  com- 

n  rows  of  shot  The  students  cried 

in  1-iur.  •  \  ivat  Regina."    Liiitabcili  amidst  bows  and  smiles 

answered  in  I^tin  also,  "  Gratias  ago,  gratias  ago." 

At  Carfax,  where  Bishop  Lonf^ds  forty  years  before  had 

burnt  T^-ndal's  Testaments,  a  professor  greeted  her  with  a 

Greek  spieech,  to  which  with  unlooked-for  readiness  she  replied 

ap  tin  in  the  same  language.     A  few  more  steps  brought  her 

to  the  great  gate  of  Christ  Church,  the  splendid  monument 

i\sey  and  of  the  glor>'  of  the  age  that  was  gone.    She  left 

^irriage,  and  with  de  Silva  at  her  side  she  walked  under  a 

ciinopy  across  the  magnificent  quadrangle  to  the  cathedral. 

The  dean,  after  evening  service,  entertained  her  at  his  house. 

The  days  of  her  stay  were  spent  as  at  Cambr  '  hearing 

pia>'s  or  in  attending  the  exercises  of  the  ;  The 

subjects  chosen  for  disputation  in  the  schools  mark  the  balance 

of  the  two  streams  of  ancient  f\nd  modem  thought,  and  show 

the  matter  with  which  the  nd  of  England  was  begin- 

nlr.j^  to  occupy  itself.     Tht  r  iiscussions  on  the  tides — 

her  or  how  far  they  were  caused  by  the  attraction  of  the 

1.    There  were  arguments  on  the  currency — whether  a 

contracted  when  the  coin  was  pure  could  be  liquidated  by 

— •   -'  debased  rr""-'-  "^  the  same  nominal  value. 

ts  were  <  he  stairs  of  the  temple  of 

•  m  virnrt-,  though  as  yet  inry  were  few  and  feeble  and 

were  kmked  upon  askance  with  orthodox  suspicion.    At 

side  the  descendants  of  the  schoolmen  were  working  on 

!H  •vif'>  methods,  proving  paradoxes  by  laws  of  logic  amidst 

lause.    The  professor  of  medicine  maintained  in 

rcsence  that  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  physi- 

to  cure  disease,  because  diseases  were  infinite,  and  the 

tr  was  beyond  the  reach  of  art;  or  again  because  medicine 

t  retard  age,  and  age  ended  in  death,  and  therefore 

L  could  not  preserve  life.    With  trifles  such  as  these 

^econd  childhood  of  the  authorities  was  content  to  drow»e 
.v._  I \i..-  .„.....„..  ,u^^  ^;.u^r  science  or  k)gic 

rabeth  permitted 

The  Puritan  fonnula  that  it  was  lawful  to  take  anni  agaiott 
a  bad  sovereigD  was  argued  by  examples  from  the  Bible  and 
from  the  stories  of  the  patriot  tynumicides  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
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Doctor  Humfrey  deserted  his  friends  to  gain  favour  with  ''^'' 
queen,  and  protested  his  horror  of  rebellion;   but  the  defer 
of  the  rights  of  the  people  held  their  ground  and  rem    - 
possession  of  it.     Pursuing  the  question  into  the  sul 
theology  they  even  \  'to  say  that  God  himseii  i: 

instigate  a  regicide,  w!  p  Jewel  who  was  present,  stt ; 

down  into  the  dangerous  arena  and  closed  the  discussion  with 
a  vindication  of  the  divine  right  of  kings. 

More  criticalJy — even  in  that  quiet  haven  of  pc; 
— the  great  subject  of  the  day,  which   Elizatx-t 
death-knell,  still  pursued  her.     An  elfjquent  student  discou 
on  tlie  perils  to  which  a  nation  was  exposed  when  the  soven  r^:. 
died  with  no  successor  declared.     The  comparative  advantages 
were  argued  of  elective  and  hereditary  monarchy.     Each  '^^•'''■ 
had  its  hot  defenders;   and  though  the  votes  of  the  univi : 
were  in  favour  of  the  natural  laws  of  succession,  the  chani 
of  election  had  the  best  of  the  argument,  and  apparently 
pleased   the  queen.     When   in   the   peroration   of   his   sj' 
he  said  he  would  maintain  his  opinion  "  with  his  life, 
if  need  were  with  his  death,"  *  she  exclaimed  "  Excellent — oh, 
excellent !  " 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  she  made  a  speech  in  Latin  ai 
at  Cambridge.  She  spoke  very  simply,  deprecating  the  praisea 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  her.  She  had  been  educated  well, 
she  said,  though  the  seed  had  fallen  on  a  barren  soil;  but  <'^^<' 
loved  study  if  she  had  not  profited  by  it,  and  for  the  univer 
she  would  do  her  best  that  they  should  flourish  while  she  livtu, 
and  after  her  death  continue  long  to  prosper. 

So  five  bright  days  passed  swiftly,  and  on  the  sixth  she  :    ' 
away  over  Magdalen  Bridge  to  Windsor.    As  she  crested  1 ! 
ington  Hill  she  reined  in  her  horse  and  once  more  looked  I).: 
There  at  her  feet  lay  the  city  in  its  beauty,  the  towers    •     ' 
spires  springing  from  amidst  the  clustering  masses  of  the  ci 
elms;   there  wound  beneath  their  shade  the  silvery  lines  oi 
Cherwell  and  the  Isis. 

"  Farewell,  Oxford!  "  she  cried,  "  farewell,  my  good  subjects 
there! — farewell,  my  dear  scholars,  and  may  God  prosper  your 
studies ! — farewell,  farewell !  "  * 

The  Queen  of  Scots  meanwhile  had  recovered  rapidly  from 
her  confinement,  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  now  but  to  sit  still 
and  wait  for  the  fortune  which  time  had  so  soon  to  bestow;  yet 

•  "  Hoc  vitl  ct  si  opus  est  et  morte  comprobabo.'* 

*  NiCHOLXs's  Progresses  of  EUsabeik. 
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if-i.  .]|j  on  his  r»*tum  to  Scotland  found  her  less  contented  than 
jccted.    The  pope,  if  it  was  true  that  she  had  desired  a 
]ivorcc  from  ht-r  hust^and.  had  not  smiled  upon  her  wishes; 
uid  Melville's  well  meant  •  :^  >rts  to  console  her  for  her  domestic 
troubles  with  her  prospct  t<        •  '. tiled  wholly  in  their 

fleet.     Five  days  after  j.u  .  lifTPw  reported  that 

ihhot^  Damley  was  in  the  casii  Edinburgh 

*  smau  aocoant  was  made  of  thei  igh  he  con- 

inued  at  the  court,  "  found  his  credit  snaaU  and  his  state  scarce 
xtter  than  when  he  looked  daily  for  banishment : "  Uaitland 
iras  still  a  fugitive,  and  his  estates  with  the  splendid  royalties 
^*  J^^Mnbar  were  in  possession  of  BothweU;   "  Bothwell's  credit 
he  queen  was  more  than  all  the  rest  together."  ^ 
11  :4eeR)ed  as  if  Mary  Stuart,  brave  as  she  might  be,  in  that 
itormy  tea  of  faction  and  conspiracy,  required  a  man's  arm  to 
npport  her:  she  wanted  some  one  on  whose  devoticm  she  could 
lepend  to  shield  her  from  a  second  n^t  of  terror,  and  such  a 
Ban  she  had  found  in  Bothwell — the  boldest,  the  most  reckless, 
the  most  unprind|^ed  of  all  the  nobles  in  Scotland.     Her  choice 
though   impnyient   was   not   unnatural.  1    from    his 

earliest  manhood   had   been   her  mother  rst   friend; 

Bothwell,  when  the  English  army  was  before  Leith — though 
imtrouhled  with  faith  in  pope  or  church  or  God,  had  been  more 
loyal  than  the  Catholic  iortls;   and  though  at  that  time  but  a 
I —  ...  ...—r,.,.  .«,.  K-  K^,j  <r..,„\yt  » K^  causc  of  Fra"''«  ""'^  of 

ton  were  Stan <  ly 

%¥>"■       .\nerwara5   wnen    i»iary    .-^luart   returned,   anu    .iiuir*y 

and  Maitland  mled  Scotland,  Bothwell  continued  true  to  htt 

•kMirs,  and  true  to  the  cause  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  in 

leart  was  cherishing.     Hatin;;  England,  hating  the  Re- 

ionnen,  hatii^  Murray  above  all  livin|^  men,  he  had  early 

DOnoetved  projects  of  carrying  off  hit  miitreas  by  force  from 

Iheir  control — nor  was  she  hen^  supposed  to  have  been 

tmorant  of  his  design.    The  times  were  then  unripe,  and  Both- 

'\  from  Scotland  to  spend  his  exik;  at  the  French 

» home  of  Mary  Sttuut's  affection;   and  when  he 

|:ame  back  to  her  out  of  that  polished  and  evQ  atmosphere,  she 

J  I...  <-. „....i ,...^ fished  with  a  thm  coating 

'arisian  vilkinv,  and  the 
ari  nimaeii  wi;n  ine  single  vtnuc  ot  devotiaa  to  hts  minreil, 
IS  befbra  he  had  been  devoted  to  her  mother.  Her  own  nature 
tna  altogether  higher  than  Bothwell's;  yet  courage,  strength, 
'  KJIUcr»w  to  CreU.  Juat  a4. 
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and  a  readiness  to  face  danger  and  dare  crime  for  their  sak(<; 
attract  some  women  more  than  intellect  however  keen,  or  ^ 
however  refined.    The  af!ection  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  for  liww. 
well  is  the  best  evidence  of  her  innocence  with  Ritzio.  , 

As  soon  as  she  had  become  strong  enough  to  move  she  '  '^ 
the  close  hot  atmosphere  of  the  castle,  and  at  the  end  of  I 
attended  by  her  cavalier,  she  spent  her  days  upon  l! 
at  the  Castle  of  Alloa  on  the  Forth.     She  had  condcs< 
acquaint  Damley  with  her  intention  of  going,  but  wii; 
desire  that  he  should  accompany  her;   and  when  he  appt 
uninvited  at  Alloa  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  place  from  w 
he  came.     "  The  queen  and  her  husband,"  wrote  the  Ear. 
Bedford  on  the  3rd  of  August,  "  agree  after  the  old  manner. 
It  cannot  for  modesty  nor  for  the  honour  of  a  queen  be  reported 
what  she  said  of  him."*    Sir  James  Melville,  who  dreaded  the 
effect  in  England  of  the  alienation  of  the  friends  of  Lady  Lennox, 
again  remonstrated  and  attempted  to  cure  the  slight  with  some 
land  of  attention.     But  Melville  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was 
going  beyond  his  office;    in  her  violent  moods  Mary  Stuart 
would  not  be  trifled  with,  and  at  length  he  received  a  dist 
order  "to  be  no  more  familiar  with  the  Lord  Damley."'    \\ 
parties  and  hunting  parties  in  the  Highlands  consumed  the 
few  weeks.     Though  inexorable  towards  her  husband  the  q 
as  the  summer  went  on  found  it  necessary'  to  take  her  bn 
into  favour  again,  and  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  En 
Protestants  by  affecting  a  readiness  to  be  guided  by  his  ad 
Maitland's  peace  had  been  made  also  though  with  more 
culty.     Both  well  who  was  in  possession  of  his  estates  rei 
to  part  with  them ;  and  in  a  stormy  scene  in  the  queen's  pre^ 
Murray  told  him  "  that  twenty  as  honest  men  as  he  si: 
lose  their  lives  ere  he  reft  Liddington."  *    The  queen  felt  lu>w 
ever  tliat  her  demand  for  recognition  in  England  would  be 
effective  in  proportion  to  the  unanimity  with  w 
supported  by  her  own  nobility;  she  felt  the  want 
help;  and  visiting  her  resentment  for  the  dea- 
miserable  husband  alone,  she  was  ready  to  for.. 
Maitland  had  borne  in  it  and  exerted  herself  to  smooth  dowr 
and  reconcile  the  factions  at  the  court.     She  contrived  to  brinj 
Maitland,  Murray,  Argyle,  and  Bothwell  secretly  together;  "  tht 
matter  in  dispute  "  was  talked  over  and  at  last  amicably  settled.' 

■  Bedford  to  Cecil,  August  3:   CotUm.  AtSS.  Cauc.  B.  xo. 

•Melville's  Memoin. 

'  Advertisements  out  of  Scotland,  August,  1566:   MS.  RoUt  Hou; 

*  .Maitland  to  Cecil,  September  30:    3/5.  Ibid. 
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Frora  Maitiand  to  Morton  «-h5  a  short  step.  The  lords  now 
ill  combined  to  entreat  his  pardon  from  the  queen,  and  in  the 
restoratxm  to  favour  of  the  nobks  whom  he  had  invited  to 
revenge  hit  own  imafpned  wrongs  and  had  thus  deserted  and 
betra>Td,  the  miserable  king  read  his  own  ruin.  One  after 
Bnothcr  he  had  injured  them  all;  and  his  best  hope  was  in 
their  contempt.  Even  Murray's  face  he  had  good  cause  to 
rfrr.ifl.     He  with  RitzJo  had  before  planned  Murray's  murder, 

low  seeing  Murray  at  the  queen's  side  he  let  fall  some 

[Assionate  words  as  if  he  would  asain  try  to  kill  him.    So 

U  least  the  queen  reported,  for  it  was  uie  who  carried  the  stoiy 
to  Murray,  "  and  willed  the  earl  to  speer  it  at  the  king; "  it 
was  belirved  afterwards  that  she  desired  to  create  a  quarrel 
which  woold  rid  her  of  one  or  both  of  the  two  men  whom  she 
hated  wont  in  Scotland.  But  if  this  was  her  object  she  had 
mistaken  her  brother's  character;  Murray  was  not  a  person  to 
trample  on  the  wretched  or  stoop  to  ignoble  game;   he  spoke 

imley  "very  modestly"  in  the  queen's  presence;    and 

<toT  boy  might  have  yet  been  saved  could  he  have  thrown 
hnuelf  on  the  ooofidence  of  the  one  noble-hearted  person  within 
his  reach.  He  muttered  only  some  feeble  apology  however  and 
fled  from  the  court  "  very  grieved."  He  could  not  bear,  so 
some  one  wrote,  "  that  the  aueen  should  use  familiarity  with 
nan  or  woman,  especially  the  Lords  of  Argyle  and  Murray 
'    h  kept  moat  company  with  her."  * 

nnooc,  as  mncfa  ne^ected  as  his  son,  was  living  privately 
'  ilaigow,  and  between  Glasgow  and  Stirling  the  forlorn 
Darnley  wandered  to  and  fro  "  miiKkfid  of  all,"  helpless  and 
compfauninf  and  nurnng  vague  imposable  icbcmca  of  revea^ 
He  had  agned  the  artioes  by  which  he  boond  himadf  to  main- 
tain the  Reformation;  he  now  dreamt  of  taking  from  Mary  the 
defrnce  of  the  Church.  He  wrote  to  the  pope  and  to  Philip 
complaining  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  ceased  to  care  tor 
r^]\r,;,,n  nnd  that  they  must  look  to  him  only  for  the  restora- 
ithobdam.    His  letters  instead  of  falling  hannless  by 

.  witcre  they  were  directed  were  carried  to  Mary,  and  might 
aggravated  her  animoeit^  aainst  him  bad  it  admitted  of 
aggravation.  Still  mora  tem6ea  he  thcD  thought  of  flying 
Iran  the  kingdom.  The  Scotch  council  was  about  to  meet  in 
Edinhurfth  in  the  middle  d  September;  the  queen  desired  timt 
he  woukl  attend  the  wsrion  with  her;  he  refused,  and  M  soon 
as  the  was  gone  be  made  arraufsaiSBts  to  escape  in  an  EaffiUb 

*  AdwrilwmMit*  out  of  Seottaiwl.  AncMt.  t«Mr   MS.  Unlit  Htm*. 
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vessel  which  was  lying  in  the  Forth.    "  In  a  sort  of  despera- 
tion "  he  communicated  his  project  to  the  French  ambassador 
du  Croq,  who  had  remained  after  the  queen's  departure    »♦ 
Stirling.     He  told  him  it  seems  that  he  should  go  to  the  S 
Isles;  perhaps  like  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  with  a  notion  of  be< 
ing  a  pirate  chief  there.    When  du  Croq  questioned  him  or; 
reasons  for  such  a  step  he  complained  "  that  the  queen  would 
give  him  no  authority ;  "  "  all  the  lords  had  abandoned  him 
he  said ;    he  had  no  hope  in  Scotland  and  he  feared  for  his  life." 

Better  far  it  would  have  been  had  they  allowed  him  to  go, 
better  for  himself,  better  for  Mary  Stuart,  better  for  human 
history  which  would  have  escaped  the  inky  stain  which  blots 
its  page ;  yet  his  departure  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  manner 
would  attract  inconvenient  notice  in  England — it  would  be  used 
in  Parliament  in  the  debate  on  the  succession.  Du  Croq  carried 
word  to  Mary  Stuart.  Lennox  after  endeavouring  in  vain  to 
dissuade  him  wrote  to  her  also  in  the  hope  that  he  might  ap- 
pease her  by  giving  proofs  of  his  own  loyalty;  and  IHuTiley, 
finding  his  purpose  betrayed,  followed  the  French  ambassador 
to  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  September 
presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  Hol>Tood.  He  sent  in  word 
of  his  arrival — but  he  said  he  would  not  enter  as  long  as  Murray, 
Argyle,  and  Maitland  were  in  the  palace.  The  queen  went  out 
to  him,  carried  him  to  her  private  apartments  and  kept  him 
there  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  the  council  met  and 
he  was  brought  or  led  into  their  presence.  There  they  sat — 
a  hard  ring  of  stony  faces:  on  one  side  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation who  had  risen  in  insurrection  to  prevent  his  marriage 
with  the  queen,  whom  afterwards  he  had  pledged  his  honour  to 
support  and  whom  he  had  again  betrayed — now  by  some  inex- 
pUcable  turn  of  fortune  restored  to  honour  while  he  was  hin 
an  outcast;  on  the  other  side  Huntly,  Caithness,  Both\' 
Athol,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  all  Catholics,  al! 
friends,  yet  hand  in  hand  now  with  their  most  bitter  < 
united  heart  and  soul  to  secure  the  En;,'lish  succession  for  a 
Scotch  princess,  and  pressing  with  the  weight  of  unanimity  on 
the  EngUsh  Parliament;  yet  he  who  had  been  brought  among 
them  in  the  interest  of  that  very  cause  was  excluded  from 
share  or  concern  in  the  prize;  every  noble  present  had  some 
cause  of  mortal  enmity  against  him ;  and  as  he  stood  before  them, 
desolate  and  friendless,  he  must  have  felt  how  short  a  shrift 
was  allowed  in  Scotland  for  a  foe  whose  life  was  inconvenient. 

The  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  was  read  aloud.    Mary 
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Staart  Mud  that  she  had  tried  in  vam  to  draw  from  her  husband 
the  oocasioii  of  his  dimtkfactioo;  she  trusted  that  he  would 
tell  the  lords  what  he  had  omoealed  from  herself;  and  then 
taming  to  him  with  ckuped  hands  like  a  skilled  actress  on  the 
stage,  " Speak,"  she  said,  "speak;  say  what  you  complain  of; 
if  the  bUme  is  with  me  do  not  spare  me." 

The  lords  followed,  assuring  him  with  icy  politeness  that  if 
he  had  any  fault  to  find  they  would  see  it  remedied. 

Du  Cioq  impbred  him  to  take  no  step  which  would  touch  his 
own  honour  or  the  queen's. 

Whatoooklhe«y?  Couki  he  tell  the  truth  that  he  believed 
his  royal  mistrea  and  those  honourable  brds  were  seeking  how 
to  hd  the  world  of  him  ?  That  was  his  fear;  and  she  and  they 
and  he  alike  knew  it — but  such  thouj^ts  could  not  be  spc^en. 
And  yet  he  had  spirit  enough  to  refuse  to  crinjge  or  to  stand  at 
tt-  Imu-  to  be  questioned  as  a  prisoner.  He  said  a  few  unmean- 
Aords  and  turned  to  go,  and  they  did  not  dare  detain  him. 
.-\dieu,  madam,"  be  said  as  he  left  the  room,  "  you  will  not 
tee  my  face  for  a  long  space;  gentlemen,  adieu."  ^ 

Four  days  later  they  heard  that  the  ship  was  ready  in  which 

he  was  about  to  sail;  and  it  appears  as  if  they  had  resolved  to 

him  go.    But  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself  he  had  another 

rview  with  the  French  ambassador;  du  Croa  after  a  long 

ooovcrsatioo  persuaded  him  that  the  doods  would  clear  away 

anf!  that  fortune  would  again  look  beneficently  upon  him. 

lish  sfaq>  sailed  away  and  Damley  remained  behind  to 

wps>n  destnictkxi,  "  hated,"  as  du  Croq  admitted,  "  by 

men  and  by  all  parties — because  being  what  he  was  hie 

utMred  to  be  as  he  hsid  been  and  to  rule  as  a  king."  '    In  him 

the  murderen  of  R  iucio  found  a  scapegoat,and  the  queen  accepted 

':  seeming  willii^piess  the  vicarious  sacrifice.    The  poUtical 

ions  between  g«igiM«H  and  Scotknd  relapied  mto  their  okl 

X.    Ilaitland  was  found  apun  cone^wnding  with  the 
mmisters  00  the  ok)  subMct  of  the  union  of  the  realms, 
ceo  of  Scots  herself  wrote  to  CecD  with  affected 
1  rordialitv,  just  touching— enough  to  show  that 
-on  the  treachery  of  RcAeby,  but  professing 

: .  -cil  wished  well  to  her  and  would  assist  her  to 

gam  her  cause.* 

■  >M  Croq  to  tlM  Aidltisbcji  of  GUaco».  Uctobci  «  ol 


4>tt  CioQ  to  tfco  Quum  ssoOw  oJ  Vrmm,  Oeiobsr  i; .    .^.^^i.  voL  tt. 
*U»kaMa  to  Cmea,0ti6bm  4:  Tbo  QsMB  ol  Soots  10  Cool,  Oelotar  5: 
MS  JMk  M9 
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So  stood  the  several  parties  in  the  two  kingdoms  when  Eliza- 
beth returned  from  her  progress  and  prepared  to  meet  her 
Parliament.*  Four  years  had  passed  since  the  last  troubled 
session:  spring  after  spring,  autumn  after  autumn,  notice  of  a 
Parliament  had  gone  out;  but  ever  at  the  last  moment  Eliza- 
beth had  flinched,  knowing  well  what  lay  before  her.  Furtlier 
delay  was  at  last  impossible:  the  treasury  was  empty,  the 
humour  of  the  people  was  growing  dangerous.  Thus  at  last  on 
the  30th  of  September  the  Houses  reassembled.  The  first 
fortnight  was  spent  in  silent  preparations;  on  the  14th  the 
campaign  opened  with  a  petition  from  the  bishops,  which  was 
brought  forward  in  the  form  of  a  statute  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  will  be  remembered  that  after  the  Bill  was  passed 
in  the  last  session  empowering  the  Anglican  prelates  to  tender 
the  vote  of  allegiance  to  their  predecessors  in  the  Tower,  they 
had  been  checked  in  their  first  attempt  to  put  the  law  in  e.xf "  •■- 
tion  by  a  denial  of  the  sacredness  of  their  consecration, 
the  judges  had  confirmed  the  objection.  To  obviate  this  cmn- 
culty  and  to  enable  the  bench  at  last  to  begin  their  work  of 
retaliation,  a  Bill  was  brought  in  declaring  that  "  inasmuch  as 
the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  nominated 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,*  and  had 
been  consecrated  according  to  the  form  provided  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  they  should  he  held  to  have  been  duly  and  lawfully 
appointed,  any  statute  law  or  canon  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." In  this  form,  untrammelled  by  further  condition, 
the  Act  went  from  the  Commons  to  the  Lords,  and  had  it  passed 

'  An  entry  in  the  Pri\'y  Council  Register  shows  how  anxiously  the 
English  government  were  still  watching  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  how 
little  they  trusted  her  assurances. 

October  8,  156ft 

"  A  letter  to  Sir  John  Foster,  Warden  of  the  Middle  .Marches,  tou< 
the  intelligence  received  out  of  Scotland  of  the  sending  of  the  E.i 
Argyie  towards  Shan  O'Neil  with  a  hundred  soldiers  of  those  t!  it    a   :. 
about  the  Scottish  queen's  own  p>erson  with  commission  also  t  '  1!'. 

his  own  people  and  the  people  of  the  Isles  to  assi'*   '^^'-" 
queen's  majesty.     And  because  the  understanding 
matter  is  of  <rrf.it  importance,  and  necessary  to  be  be 
he  is  rer)  i  :ader  pretence  of  some  other  message  ^ 

to  send  -a  :cnt  speed  some  discreet  person  to  th' 

to  procur<   ...  ....  ;.ic  best  means  he  may  to  ooult  out  the  ... 

hereof.     And  m  case  he  shall  find  indeed  that  the  said  advi  i 
are  true,  then  to  demand  audienc  of  the  Scottish  quwn  nm\ 
unto  her  the  queen's  majesty'^  4    .mswer 

with  speed;   and  in  caw  be  sh.<  led  only, 

and  not  executed,  then  he  sha.    ,  ._ .  y  the  bett 

he  may." 
»  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap  20.  » Not  found. 
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in  its  first  form  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  renewal 
of  the  attempt  to  persecute.  The  Lords  however  were  better 
guardians  than  the  Commoiti  of  English  liberties.  Out  of  81 
peers  as  were  the  bishops  tiionselves,  who  as  the  promoters  of 
the  BtU  nnquestiooably  voted  for  it  in  its  fullness;  yet  it  was 
•ent  back,  perhaps  as  an  mtimation  that  there  had  been  enough 
of  spiritual  tyranny,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  was  not 
to  disgrace  itself  with  imitating  the  iniquities  of  Rome.  A 
proviso  was  added  that  the  Act  should  be  retrospective  only  as 
It  aflected  the  general  functions  of  the  episcopal  office,^  but  was 
not  to  be  construed  as  giving  validity  to  the  requisition  of  the 
oath  ol  allegiance  in  the  episcopal  courts,  or  as  giving  the 
bishops  power  over  the  lives  or  lands  of  the  prisoners  who  had 
refused  to  swear.*  The  Bill  although  thus  modified  left  the 
bench  with  powers  which  for  the  future  they  might  abuse;  and 
although  there  was  an  understanding  that  those  powers  were 
not  to  be  put  in  force  eleven  lay  peers  still  spoke  and  voted 
absolutely  against  admitting  the  episoopal  position  of  men  who 
had  been  thrust  into  already  occupied  sees.'  To  have  thrown 
the  measure  out  altogether,  however,  would  have  been  equiva- 

*  "  Pruvided  aKrajTs  that  no  pcnoo  or  pertoo*  •hall  «t  any  time  bcre- 
aftcr  be  iaipeadMd  or  nolMtad  ia  body,  laiadt,  IMagi,  or  foods,  by 
eeeaeian  or  OMias  ol  any  cgtMteato  by  any  archbiabop  or  biahap  bere- 
tatcn  made,  or  befare  tbe  last  day  of  tbia  preseot  leaiion  of  Paruameot 
to  be  oude  by  aotbority  of  aay  Act  paMnii  ia  tbe  fint  leaiiott  of  tbia 
preeeot  PirtJamwit.  toarhint  or  eaooerninc  tbe  rafoaal  of  tbe  oatb  de- 
dared  aad  aat  fortb  by  Act  of  Patlianwot  ia  tbe  fint  year  of  tlae  raga 
of  oar  aoyerai^  lady  tbe  qaaen;  and  that  all  lead«s  of  tbe  aaid  oath 
aude  by  any  aichbMbop  or  b4abop  alowaid.  or  bofoM  tbo  last  day  of 


r  bfabop  afanMid,or  t 
ide  by  aotbority  of  any 
PacliMncBt,  aad  all  rvn 


tbe  p««Mtt  aeadoo  to  be  nude  by  aotbority  of  any  Act  eatabUsbed  ia  tbe 
*'•'  II  Mi  on  of  tbia  pieamt  PariianicBt,  aad  all  refuala  of  tbe  same  oath 

.d««d,  or  befoc*  tbe  last  day  of  tbia  pnaent  leation  to  be  taodved 

.f  arabMriMD  or  biabop  br  aotbority  of  any  law  eatabliahed  in  tbe 
BBioo  of  tbfa  pwewt  Paniameot,  aaall  be  void,  and  of  none  eflect 

iidity  in  tbe  law.**— Statotca  of  tba  Raalm,  S  SNmM*.  op.  i. 

La  pcdden  qm  ••  di6  en  el  ParianMnto  par  parte  de  loa  obfapoa 
CnHcsuuiMo  aeerca  de  n  oonfirmarion  ae  paa6  por  la  Caaara  b«ia  sib 
eoDtradidoo.    En  la  alta  tovd  onee  contradioanea.  p«ro  paatee;    no 

ooa  laaia  na  ao  aa  aaSMdlMa  la  soaAnaaakw  ooiMca  lo 
becko  al  poorlaa  baear  tm  aularia  da  aaav*  ai  dabinaa 

pedian  a 


fM  boMMaa  becBo  al  podrian  baear  tm  aMuria  da  aaasa 
tanporale*.     Lo  de  la  aanm  te  entteade  por  d  JtaaaMnto 
BaoMr  el  bncn  OWapo  de  Londrv*.  y  A  otroa.  aearea  da  lo  de  la  rallflaD, 
aae  <a  por  lo  qaa  prinripalaante  dicen  qm  padian  la  cwinnaeion;  auaoaa 
daban  A  cniandar  qoa  par  oCfoa  fioea  lo  da  bianaa  temporalea  ban  aentioo; 


pare  DO  (uA  legua  enlwndo  asia  rl  imaato;  abe  qoa  obvlar  A  qoa  no  laa 
otFTdan  lo*.  quf  no  querlaa  hae«  el  ^oraniato.'' ■  Da  Sdva  to  tba  Kinf, 
Novrmbrf  it.  1566:   IfS.  SfaMneaf. 

•  Nao-caotaat»— Baria  KortboflBberlaad.  WaetnMraland.  Woreaalar.  and 
t—ii;  Loads  Moaiafoe,  MorWy.  Dodley,  Darqr,  MownteadU,  CrouiwaO, 
and  Mordavrt. 
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lent  to  denying  the  Church  of  England  a  right  to  exist:  it 
passed  with  this  limitation,  and  the  bishops  with  a  tacit  inti- 
ma '  ihey  were  on  their  good  behaviour  were  recognised 

as  !■ 

The   Consecration    Bill    was,    however,    but   a   preliminary 
skirmish,  preparatory*  to  the  great  question  which  both  Houses, 
with  opposite  purposes,  were  determined  to  bring  forward.    The 
House  of  Commons  was  the  same  which  had  been  elected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  in  the  strength  of  the  Protestant  reaction. 
The  oscillation  of  public  feeling  had  left  the  majority  of  the 
members  unaffected;    they  were  still  anxious  to  secure  the 
reversion  of  the  crown  to  the  dying  Lady  Catherine  and  her 
children ;  and  the  tendencies  of  the  country  generally  in  favour 
of  the  Scotch  succession  made  them  more  desirous  than  ever  not 
to  let  the  occasion  pass  through  their  hands.    The  House  of 
Lords  was  in  the  interest  of  Mary  Stuart,  but  some  divi 
had  been  already  created  by  her  quarrel  with  Damley. 
Commons  perhaps  thought  that  although  the  peers  might  prefer 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  they  would  acquiesce  in  the  wife  of  T,i>rM 
Hertford  sooner  than  endure  any  more  uncertainty;  the  J 
may  have  hoped  the  same  in  favour  of  their  own  candidate :  inv ; 
may  have  felt  assured  that  when  the  question  came  once  to  be 
discussed,  the  superior  right  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  known 
opinions  of  the  lawyers  in  her  favour,  the  scarcely  concealed 
preference  of  the  great  body  of  English  gentlemen,  with  the 
political  advantages  which  would  follow  on  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  must  inevitably  turn  the  scale  for  Mary  Stuart,  \\ 
ever  the  Commons  might  will.     Both  Houses  at  all  events  v 
determined  to  bear  Elizabeth's  vacillation  no  longer,  to  be! 
no  more  in  promises  which  were  made  only  to  be  broken, 
either  to  decide  once  for  all  the  future  fortunes  of  England, 
or  lay  such  a  pressure  on  the  queen  that  she  should  be  for- 
bidden to  trifle  any  more  with  her  subjects'  anxiety  for  hei 
marriage. 

On  the  17th  of  October  Cecil  brought  forward  in  the  Lowei 
House  a  statement  of  the  expenses  of  the  French  and  Irish  wars 
On  the  1 8th  Mr.  Molyneux,  a  barrister,  proposed  at  once,  amidsi 
universal  approbation,  "  to  revive  the  suit  for  the  succession,' 
and  to  consider  the  demands  of  the  exchequer  only  in  connectior 
with  the  determination  of  an  heir  to  the  throne.^ 

• "  October  1                   1  made  by  ^  reviving  of  th< 

suit  for  the  sk                     id  to  proc  was  very  wel 

allowed  by  the  ..  -w^        Commons'  >...-..,  — 
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r.lizabeth's  first  d«sire  was  to  stifle  the  discussion  at  its  com- 
mencement. Sir  Ralph  Sadler  rose  when  Molyneox  sat  down, 
and  "after  divers  propotttions "  "declared  that  he  had  heard 
the  queen  say  in  the  preseiKe  of  the  nobility  that  her  highness 
minded  to  marr>-."  Sadler  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
Protestants,  and  from  him,  if  from  any  one,  they  would  have 
accepted  a  declaration  with  which  so  steady  an  opponent  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  satisfied ;  but  the  disappointment  of  the  two 
previous  tmrnrrf  had  taught  them  the  meaning  of  words  of  this 
kind:  a  report  of  sontething  said  elsewhere  to  "  the  nobility  " 
wo  neet  the  present  irritatioo;    "their  mind  was  to 

cotir  ir  suit,  and  to  know  her  hij^incss's  answer." 

Eluabeth  found  it  necessary  to  be  more  specific.  The  next 
day,  first  Cecil,  then  Sir  Francis  Knowles,  then  Sir  Ambrose 
Cave  declared  formally  that  "  the  queen  by  God's  special  provi- 
dence was  moved  to  nuury,  that  she  minded  for  the  wealth  of  the 
commons  to  prosecute  the  same,  and  persuaded  to  see  the 
sequel  of  that  before  further  suit  touching  the  succession."  ^ 
Cecil  and  Cave  were  good  Protestants,  Knowles  was  an  advanced 
Puritan,  yet  they  were  no  more  successful  than  Sadler;  "  the 
lawyers  '  ^iiU  insisted;  the  House  went  with  them  in  declining 
to  endure  any  longer  a  future  which  depended  on  the  po&sible 
"  movements  "  of  the  queen's  mind;  and  a  vote  was  carried  to 
press  the  questioa  to  an  bsue  and  to  invite  the  Lords  to  a  con- 
ference. The  Lords,  as  eager  as  the  Conunons,  instantly 
acquiesced.  Public  business  was  suspended,  and  committees  of 
the  two  Houses  sat  daily  for  a  fortnight,  preparing  an  address 
to  the  crown.* 

*  CttHmtm*'  J9mnml»,  S  BMaakMk. 

*  Ccefl.  who  wM  •  aMDb«of  Um  Ctmmant  CouuBittM,  has  Ml  a  papcr 
ai  nous  «*i««>*i«f  the  main  poiaU  of  Iha  shaatioo. — 

••  Odoktr,  ts66. 
To  raqain  bolb  ■■rriaai  aod  tb«  ■tsMMitnt  o(  the  lueotMion  it  the 


"  To  deny  twCh  the  atunsoat  than  eia  be  ilea  led 

**  To  nqmn  isnteie  ie  noet  natonl,  SMel  easf ,  moat  pUurttle  to 
the  mMa**  aialMMr. 

"  To  reqaiie  wnalaiy  of  saeeeeekMi  Is  boM  plaaslble  to  all  people. 

"  To  rtqutre  the  wrnwilBB  Is  hardest  to  be  obtainad.  both  lor  the 
diflkolty  to  dneoM  the  right  aad  the  loathsoaeaeH  of  the  queeo't  majesty 
to  eoaeiBt  thetetoi. 

"  The  dMtoalty  lodlaeaasit  ia  by  teaMm  of— 

I.  "  Tha  aaeartaaity  of  tediflweoer  ia  the  parties  that  ihail  dteOH  U. 

a.  "  Tha  — wrtahrty  of  the  right  smaadad. 

"  The  loathsniBMiw  to  arart  it  ta  by  gwaoa  of  aataral  suspleioa  i 
a  winniMBr  that  hath  righTby  law  to 

lam  ia  to 
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In  spite  of  her  struggles  the  queen  saw  the  net  closing  round 
her.    Fair  speeches  were  to  serve  her  turn  no  longer,  a: 
she  would  have  to  endure  some  husband  whom  she  del- 
very  thought  of,  or  submit  to  a  settlement  the  result  of  \n 
it  was  easy  to  foresee.     Into  her  feelings,  or  into  such  a 
of  them  as  she  chose  to  exhibit,  we  once  more  gain  cui 
insight  through  a  letter  of  de  Silva.    So  distinctly  was  Elizabt...  - 
marriage  the  object  of  the  present  move  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  dread  of  it,  was  contented 
to  withdraw   the   pressure   for  a   determination  in  her  own 
favour,  and  consented  to  bide  her  time. 

GUZMAN   DE  SILVA  TO  PHILIP  II.* 

October  26. 

"  The  Parliament  is  in  full  debate  on  the  succession.  The 
queen  is  furious  about  it;  she  is  advised  that  if  the  question 
come  to  a  vote  in  the  Lower  House  the  greatest  number  of  voices 
will  be  for  the  Lady  Catherine.  This  lady  and  her  husba-' 
Lord  Hertford,  are  Protestants;  and  a  large  number,  prol 
an  actual  majority  of  the  Commons,  being  heretics  also,  wm 
declare  for  her  in  self-defence. 

"  I  have  never  ceased  to  urge  upon  the  queen  the  incon- 

it  succeed  not,  then  proceed  to  discussion  of  the  right  of  succession." — 
Domestic  MSS.,  Elisabeth,  vol.  xl. 

Another  paper,  also  in  Cecil's  hand,  contains  apparently  a  rough  sketoti 
for  •■        '  ■    >s  to  the  crown: — 

marriage  may  proceed  effectually. 

i  ay  be  declarea  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  the  succession 
ttablitihecl  for  sundry  causes. 

"  Surety  and  quietness  of  the  queen's  majesty  that  no  penoo  ma^ 
attempt  anything  to  the  furtherance  of  any  supposed  title  wnen  it  shall 
be  manifest  how  th>o  right  is  settled.  Whereunto  mav  also  b«  added 
sundry  devices  to  stay  every  persc«i  in  his  duty,  so  as  her  majesty  ma; 
reign  assuredly. 

"  The  comfort  of  all  good  subjects  that  may  remain  assured,  how  anc! 
whom  to  obey  lawfully,  and  how  to  avoid  all  errors  in  disobedience,  whereb) 
civil  wars  may  be  avoided. 

"  And  because  presently  it  seemeth  very  uncomfortable  to  the  quncn'< 
majesty  to  hear  of  this  at  this  time,  and  that  it  is  hoped  that  Goi 
direct  her  heart  to  think  more  comfortably  hereof,  it  may  be  rc<j 
that  her  marriage  may  proceed  with  all  convenient  "^— >■'■    ^-l  ' 
her  majpstv  cannot  condescend  to  enter  into  the  ■'. 
lishincr  "f  th"  succession  in  this  session,  that  yet  for  ; 
p<->  il  prorogue  this  Parliament  until  anot 

w).  be  seen  what  God  will  di^x»e  of  her  : 

bcK jliament  again,  and  to  proceed  in  sue. _  

mei-tFst  tbcD  for  the  matter  of  sucoession.  which  may  with  more 
faction  tx  done  to  her  majesty  if  she  tlull  then  be  married." — Do>i. 
MSS.  Rolls  House. 

•  MS.  Simancas. 
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-T  to  which  she  will  be  exposed  if  a  soooessor 

tared,  and  on  the  other  hand  her  perfect  security  as  soon 

K.<  .  ),,i^r..r.  of  \ygg  own.    She  understands  all  this  fully, 

ree  days  ago  that  she  would  never  consent. 

I  sue  said  had  offered  her  two  hundred  and  fifty 

ids  as  the  price  of  her  acquiescence;  but  she  had 

'  ing  on  CMiditions.    She  had  requested  a 

«>rvir«  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  and  it 

mot  at  all.    She  says  she 

in  do  what  they  will;  she 

id  hear  what  they  have  to  say, 

-ws,  and  the  lady  which  eadi 

res  for  ^ — meaning  the  (^een  of  Scots  and  Laidy  Catherine. 

.  .  .J  her  that  if  she  would  but  marry,  all  this  worry  would  be 

St  an  end.    She  asntred  me  she  would  send  this  very  week  to 

•'" nnd  settle  everything;  and  yet  I  learn  from  Sir 

ace,  who  is  the  person  hitherto  most  concerned 
in  mc  aixnduke  affair,  that  she  has  grown  much  cooler 
about  it. 

"  The  members  of  the  Lower  House  are  almost  all  Protestants, 

■od  seeing  the  queen  in  such  a  rage  at  them,  I  took  occasion  to 

point  out  to  her  the  true  character  of  this  new  religion,  which 

will  endure  no  rule  and  will  have  everything  at  its  own  (Measure 

without  r^ard  to  the  soverdm  authority;  it  was  time  for  her 

to  tee  to  these  things,  and  I  bade  her  observe  the  contrast 

between  these  turbulent  heretics  and  the  quiet  and  obedience  of 

'^'>'  'atholic  subjects.    She  said  she  could  not  tell  what  those 

^  were  after.'    They  want  Uberty,  nuulam,  I  replied,  and 

not  look  to  themselves  and  worit  in  concert  to  put 

ey  will  find  before  long  what  aU  this  is  coming  to.' 

bhc  could  not  but  a^pree  with  me:  she  attempted  a  defenoe 

of  her  own  subjects,  as  if  there  was  some  justice  in  their  com- 

nlatnts  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  succession;  but  she  lotows  at 

neart  what  it  really  means,  and  by  and  by  when  she  finds  them 

7  ■sber  la  ilsias  ds  eada  naa** 


b  bad  bafora  aflactod  to  b«  alanaad  at  tba  ravolathHiary  taa- 
-   -    -    -         Ob  tba  istb  d  tba  pcaoadtBg  Joly.  da  SOva 

**  Tba  quaan  oraat  ba  ginwhia  aasioaa.  Sba  oftao  aayt  to  ma  tbat  aba 
woadwa  at  tba  twdaocy  of  MbiacU  aow>»d«ya  to  anafcbr  and  ravoi» 
Uea.  I  iavwteMr  faphr  Ikal  tltla  is  tba  baginalf.  obddla.  Mid  aad  of 
tba  tavwtan  o(  saw  niiflaaa.  Tbay  ba««  aa  ajra  only  to  tbak  ewa  ia- 
i«aaU:  tbar  cara  nattbar  kr  God  oar  law.  ••  tbajr  ibow  br  Ibak  wate; 
•ad  prioCM  ooabt  to  taba  onkr  amoag  tb—ilv  sod  tnita  to  ebaMlaa 
ibiir  im ^—MS.  Stmmrm. 
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obstinate  she  will  understand  it  better.     I  told  her  before  that 
I  knew  they  would  press  her,  and  she  would  not  believe  me. 

"  Melville,  the  agent  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was  with  me 
yesterday.     Her  disagreement  with  her  husband  is  doing  her 
much  mischief  here ;  yet  that  queen  has  so  much  credit  with  * ' 
good  all  over  the  realm  that  the  blame  is  chiefly  laid  on  the  1 
Damley.     I  have  told  Melville  to  urge  upon  them  : " 
of  reconciliation;    and  1   have  written  to  the  (< 
Major  of  Castile  at  Rome  to  speak  to  the  pope  about  ii,  and  to 
desire  his  holiness  to  send  them  his  advice  to  the  same  effect. 
Melville  tells  me  the  lords  there  are  working  together  wonderfully 
well.     He  has  given  this  queen  to  understand  that  since  she  is 
reluctant  to  have  the  succession  discussed,  his  mistress  is  so 
anxious  to  please  her  that  she  will  not  press  for  it;  she  will  only 
ask  that  if  the  question  is  forced  forward  after  all,  she  may  have 
notice  in  time  that  she  may  send  some  one  to  plead  in  her 
behalf. 

*'  This  queen  is  full  of  gratitude  for  her  forbearance ;  she  has 
told  her  that  her  present  resolution  is  to  keep  the  matter  quiet; 
should  her  endeavours  be  unsuccessful,  however,  the  Queen  of 
Scots  shall  have  all  the  information  and  all  the  help  which  she 
herself  ran  give. 

"  Melville  leams  from  a  private  source  that  this  queen  will 
fail  in  her  object.  The  question  will  be  forced  in  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  interest,  and  with  the  best  intentions.  Her  friends  are 
very  numerous;  we  shall  soon  see  how  things  go." 

Melville's  information  was  right.  Having  failed  in  full 
Parliament,  Elizabeth  tried  next  to  work  on  the  committee. 
The  Marquis  of  Winchester  was  put  forward  to  prevent  the 
intended  address.  He  brought  to  bear  the  weight  of  an  ex- 
perience which  was  older  than  the  field  of  Bosworth;  but  he 
was  listened  to  with  impatience;  not  a  single  voice  either  from 
Peers  or  Commons  was  found  to  second  him.  Unable  to  do 
anything  through  others,  the  queen  sent  for  the  principal 
noblemen  concerned  to  remonstrate  with  them  herself  in 
private. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  first  called,  and  rumour  said, 
though  she  herself  afterwards  denied  the  words,  that  she  called 
him  traitor  and  conspirator.  Leicester,  Pembroke,  Northamp*- 
ton,  and  I>ord  William  Howard  came  next.  Norfolk  had 
complained  of  his  treatment  to  Pembroke:  Pembroke  told  her 
that  the  duke  was  a  good  friend  both  to  the  realm  and  to  her- 
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self,   II  MK  would  not  listen  to  advice  and  do  whai  m.   s-ivice 
of  the  crimmonweaJth  required,  they  must  do  it  themselves. 

She  was  too  angry  to  argue;    she  told  Pembroke  he  spoke 
liJcr  a  friri|j<h  «>Mt«r,  and  knew  not  what  he  was  saying.    Then 

she  said,  *'  you! 

i  would  be  true !  " 

Madam,  '  Leicester  said,  "  1  an)  ready  to  die  at  your  feet!  " 

What  ha<^that  to  do  with  it?  "  she  answered. 

■*  And  you,  my  Lord  Northampton,"  she  went  on — turning 

frnrn  one  to  the  other;  "  you  who  when  you  had  a  wife  of  your 

already  could  quote  .Scripture  texts  to  help  you  to  another;* 

. ...K  ™..o^  meddle  with  marriages  for  me!    You  might 

ctter  I  think." 

>nr  cfjuKi  make  nothing  of  them  nor  they  of  her.     Both 

queen  and  lords  carried  their  complaints  to  de  Silva ;  the  lords 

ng  him  to  use  his  influence  to  force  her  into  taking  the 

.duke;     Elizabeth    complaining    of    their    insolenre    and 

especially  of  the  ingratitude  of  I^icester.     Her  our 

ahe  said  had  suffered  for  the  favour  which  she  h~:  i  to 

Leicester;    and  now  she  would  send  him  to  his  house  m  the 

countr%-.  and  the  archduke  should  have  nothing  to  be  jealous 

of." 

The  committee  went  on  with  the  work.  On  the  »nd  of 
November  the  form  of  the  address  was  still  undetermined; 
they  were  undecided  whether  to  insist  most  on  the  marriage, 
or  on  the  nomination,  or  on  both.  In  some  shape  or  other 
however  a  petition  of  a  serious  kind  would  unquestionably  be 
prrsented.  and  Klizabeth  prepared  to  receive  it  with  as  much 
restraint  as  she  could  command.  Three  days  later  she 
trrstood  that  the  deliberations  were  concluded.  To  have 
tbr  interview  over  as  soon  as  poanble  Elizabeth  sent  for  the 
committee  at  onre :  and  on  the  aftcmo<»n  of  the  5th  of  Noveml^er, 
**  by  h<  s's  special  c«'  t-nt,"  twenty-five  lay 

r^'-T*  t) ,   ...,.,.,,js  of  Durham  aiu.  .^.....-jn,  and  thirty  members 
'X>wer  House  presented  themselves  at  the  palace  at 
•»  r-Miiiuister. 
The  addrrfts  was  read  bv  Baco; 
Af'  '  '  iicknoiraMlgmenis  "i         I'm.r.i!  .■ 

oft  two  HodMs  desired. -i!  '■       ; 

that  her  h:^hivcis  would  be  pleased  to  marry  "  where  it  should 


*  NcKthaanton'ft  dlvorot  and  meaad  marrlac*  had  bata  oaa  o<  < 
•eaadali  of  tb«  day«  cl  Bdwanl. 

*  D«  SUV*  to  t'y„i,n   VnvMnhM^  4  ■    Its. 
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please  her,  with  whom  it  should  please  her,  and  as  soon  as  it 
should  please  her." 

Further,  as  it  was  possible  that  her  highness  might  out 

children,   her   faithful   subjects   were   anxious   to    i  ore 

particularly  the  future  prospects  of  the  realm.  Much  as  ilu 
wished  to  see  her  married,  the  settlement  of  the  succession  wiis 
even  more  important,  "  carrying  with  it  such  necessity  that 
without  it  they  could  not  sec  how  the  safety  of  her  royal  person 
or  the  preservation  of  her  imperial  crown  and  realm  could  be 
or  should  be  sufficiently  and  certainly  provided  for."  "  Her 
late  illness  (the  queen  had  been  unwell  again),  the  amazedness 
that  most  men  of  understanding  were  by  fruit  of  that  sickness 
brought  unto,"  and  the  opportunity  of  making  a  definite 
arrangement  while  Parliament  was  sitting,  were  the  motives 
which  induced  them  to  be  more  urgent  than  they  would  otlier- 
wise  have  cared  to  be.  History  and  precedent  alike  recom- 
mended a  speedy  decision.  They  hoped  that  she  might  live 
to  have  a  child  of  her  own ;  but  she  was  mortal,  and  should  she 
die  before  her  subjects  knew  to  whom  their  allegiance  was 
due,  a  civil  war  stared  them  in  the  face.  The  decease  of  a 
prince  leaving  the  realm  without  a  government  was  the  most 
frightful  disaster  which  could  befall  the  commonwealth;  with 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne  all  writs  were  suspended,  all  com- 
missions were  void,  law  itself  was  dead.  Her  majesty  was  not 
ignorant  of  these  things.  H  she  refused  to  provide  a  remedy 
"  it  would  be  a  dangerous  burden  before  God  upon  her  majesty !" 
They  had  therefore  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  present  this 
address;  and  on  their  knees  they  implored  her  to  consider  it 
and  to  give  them  an  answer  before  the  session  closed.* 

Elizabeth  had  prepared  her  answer;  as  soon  as  Bacon  ceased, 
she  drew  herself  up  and  spoke  as  follows: — 

"  li  the  order  of  your  cause  had  matched  the  weight  of  your 
matter,  the  one  might  well  have  craved  reward,  and  the  other 
much  the  sooner  be  satisfied.  But  when  I  call  to  mind  how 
far  from  dutiful  care,  yea  rather  how  nigh  a  traitorous  trick 
this  tumbling  cast  did  spring,  I  muse  how  men  of  wit  can  so 
hardly  use  that  gift  they  hold.  I  marvel  not  much  that  bridle- 
less  colts  do  not  know  their  rider's  hand  whom  bit  of  kingly 
rein  did  never  snaflle  yet  Whether  it  was  fit  that  so  great  a 
cause  as  this  should  have  had  this  beginning  in  such  a  public 
place  as  that,  let  it  be  well  weighed.  Must  all  evil  bodings 
that  might  be  recited  be  found  little  enough  to  hap  to  my  share? 
>  Dewks'  Journals,  8  Elitabeth. 
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Was  it  well  mauit,  think  you,  that  thnw  that  knew  not  how 
fit  this  matter  was  to  be  gnuited  by  I  prcjudi- 

cate  their  prince  in  aggravating  the  c  ir  argu- 

ments tended  to  my  careless  care  of  this  my  dear  realm." 

So  far  she  spoke  from  a  form  which  remains  in  her  own 
handwriting.'  She  continued  perhaps  in  the  same  style;  but 
i>^,  .. — 1.  ,„,^™.^  only  in  xhc  Spanish  of  de  Silva. 

surprised  at  the  Commons,"  she  said;  "  they 
naa  smau  e.xpenence  and  had  acted  like  boys;  but  that  the 
Lords  sboold  have  gone  ak>og  with  them  she  confessed  had 
filled  her  with  wonder.  There  were  aome  amoi^  them  who  had 
placed  their  swords  at  her  disposal  when  her  sister  was  on  the 
throne,  and  had  invited  her  to  seize  the  crown ;  *  she  knew  but 
too  well  that  if  she  allowed  a  successor  to  be  named,  there  would 
be  found  men  who  would  imwoach  him  or  her  with  the  same 
encouiageroent  to  disturb  toe  peace  of  the  realm.  If  she 
pleased  she  could  name  the  persons  to  whom  she  alluded.  When 
time  and  circumstances  would  allow  she  would  see  to  the  matter 
of  their  petition  before  they  asked  her ;  she  would  be  sorry  to  be 
forced  into  doing  anything  which  in  reason  and  justice  she  was 
bound  to  do;  and  she  concluded  with  a  request  that  her  words 
should  not  be  misinterpreted." 

So  kmg  as  she  was  speaking  to  the  lay  peers  she  controlled 

her  temper;   but  her  passion  required  a  safety-valve,  and  she 

rarely   lost  an  opportunity  of  affronting  and   insulting  her 

bishops. 

Turning  sharp  round  where  Grindal  and  Pilkington  were 

iding — 

And  you  dottors"  she  said — it  was  her  pleasure  to  ignore 
-  r  \^h\.  to  a  higher  title ;  *  "  you  I  understand  make  long 

-^ his  business.    One  of  you  dared  to  say  in  times 

:ny  sister  were  bastards;  and  you  must  needs 
loienermg  in  what  does  not  oonoera  you.  Go  home  and 
end  your  own  lives  and  set  an  honest  example  in  your 

Amwcr  to  the  Parliament  by  tbaQoMo;  Autograph:  DommM$  MSS., 

tmbSk,  voi.  sU.    MMt  tf  MM. 

'  "*  Ban*  loa  aialM  babta  kabido  algonos  qat  r»7naodo  m  benaaaa  k 

-daa  A  cOa  aywla  v  la  qtHrian  morm  A  qua  qMWm  proearar  «a  to 

4  la  earona"— !)•  SOva  al  Rry,  ti  NovaBbar,  1366:  MS.  Simmttm. 

%  tolerably  crrtam  that  the  aueeo  oaad  thaaa  words.    Da  SUva  haard 

rn  flurti  from  Uw  qoaaa  hantlf,  and  aftarwards  from  th«  lords  who  wwn 

vat 

■  '  VohrteBdoaa  i  loa  oMipoa  qtM  sa  hdMrao  prraMitca  i  U  plaUsa,  dlid, 
ilroa  deetorm,  no  laa  naman*to  oMspoi^  que  baoeia  muehaa  oraetenea," 
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families.  The  Lords  in  Parliament  should  have  taught  you  to 
know  your  places;  but  if  they  have  forgotten  their  duty  I  will 
not  forget  mine.  Did  I  so  choose  I  might  make  the  imperti- 
nence of  the  whole  set  of  you  an  excuse  to  withdraw  my  promise 
to  marry;  but  for  the  reahn's  sake  I  am  resolved  that  I  will 
marry;  and  I  will  uke  a  husband  that  will  not  be  to  the  taste 
of  some  of  you.  I  have  not  married  hitherto  out  of  consideration 
for  you,  but  it  shall  be  done  now,  and  you  who  have  been  so 
urgent  with  me  will  find  the  effects  of  it  to  your  cost.  Think 
you  the  prince  who  will  be  my  consort  will  feel  himself  safe 
with  such  as  you,  who  thus  dare  to  thwart  and  cross  your 
natural  queen?  " 

She  turned  on  her  heel  and  sailed  out  of  the  hall  of  audience, 
vouchsafing  no  other  word.  At  once  she  sent  for  de  Silva,  and 
after  profuse  thanks  to  himself  and  Philip  for  their  long  and 
steady  kindness,  swelling  with  anger  as  she  was,  she  gave  him 
to  understand  that  her  course  was  chosen  at  last  and  for  ever; 
she  would  accept  the  archduke  and  would  be  all  which  Spain 
could  desire. 

Many  of  the  peers  came  to  her  in  the  evening  to  make  their 
excuses:  they  said  that  they  had  been  misled  by  the  council, 
who  had  been  the  most  in  favour  of  the  address;  and  they  had 
believed  themselves  to  be  acting  as  she  had  herself  desired. 
The  Upjjer  House  she  might  have  succeeded  in  controlling; 
but  the  Commons  were  in  a  more  dangerous  humour.  They 
were  prepared  for  a  storm  when  they  commenced  the  debate; 
and  they  were  not  disposed  to  be  lectured  into  submission. 
The  next  day  Cecil  rose  in  his  place:  the  queen  he  said  had 
desired  him  to  tell  them  that  she  was  displeased,  first,  that  the 
succession  question  should  have  been  raised  in  that  House 
without  her  consent  having  been  first  asked;  and  secondly, 
because  "  by  the  publication  abroad  of  the  necessity  of  the 
matter,"  and  the  danger  to  the  realm  if  it  was  left  longer 
undecided,  the  responsibility  of  the  refusal  was  thrown  entirely 
ufx)n  her  majesty.  The  "  error  "  she  was  ready  to  believe  had 
risen  chiefly  from  want  of  thought,  and  she  was  ready  to  over- 
look it.  For  the  matter  itself  her  highness  thought  that  by  her 
promises  to  marry  she  had  rather  deserved  thanks  than  to 
be  troubled  with  any  new  petition.  "  The  word  of  a  prince 
spoken  in  a  public  place  "  should  have  been  taken  as  seriously 
meant;  and  if  her  majesty  had  before  told  them  that  she  was 
unwilling,  they  should  have  been  more  ready  to  believe  her 
when  she  said  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind.    Time  and 
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opportunity  would  prove  her  majesty's  sincerity,  and  it  was 
unkind  to  suppose  that  she  would  fail  in  producing  children. 
Lo>'al  subjects  should  hope  the  best.     Her  majesty  had  confi- 

'* '•  ■"  't  "'  '  "-^ness;  and  except  for  the  assurance  that  she 

r.  she  would  not  marry  at  all.  On  this  point 
tuses  to  accept  her  word.  For  the  succession 
Ned  at  their  uneasiness;  sht  was  as  conscious 
as  Uicy  couiJ  be  of  the  desirableness  of  a  settlement.  At  the 
present  moment,  however,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  parties 
m  the  realm  the  thing  was  impossible,  and  she  would  hear  no 
more  of  it* 

The  queen  expected  that  after  so  positive  a  declaration  she 
would  csranc  further  annoyance;  but  times  were  changing, 
and  them  between  sovereigns  and  subjects. 

'^'  ■  "'-"'  •    not  caring  to  conceal  its  dis- 

rig,  being  the  8th  of  November, 
Ml    i^iiiKcit  uc^^]  a  icjirncu  oration  for  iteration  of  the  suit 
to  the  queen  on  tbe  «ncce«ion."  * 

Whether  they  were  terrified  by  the  spectre  of  a  second  York 
and  Lancaster  war,  or  whether  they  were  bent  on  making  an 
effort  for  Lady  Hertford  before  they  were  dissolved  her 

House  was  elected  in  the  Scottish  interest,  or  w:  v 

dbbelieved   Elizabeth's  promiaes  to  marry,   notwiths' 
the  vehemence  of  her  asseverations,  the  Commons   ..^.. 
resolute  at  all  hazards  to  persevere.    Other  speeches  followed 
OR  the  same  side,  expressing  all  of  ther"  •^-'»  —me  fixed  determi- 
nation; and  matters  were  now  grov^  is.    The  Spanish 
—  ^^asndor  never  lost  a  chance  of  irntaung  the  queen  against 
Protestant  party;    and  on  Saturday,  stimulated  by  de 
I's  invectives,  and  con               :«rhap«  with  justice,  that 
A'as  henelf  essentially  r              .uibeth  sent  down  an  order 
the  subject  should  be  approached  no  '  i  pain  of  her 
.casure.    Thesamenigbt  anote  wasfli  hepresence- 
c^uunber  saying  that  the  debate  on  the  succession  had  been 
undrrtaken  hociuse  the  commonwealth  required  it,  and  that 
red  it  might  be  the  worse  for  her.* 
— .  ..'itical  pcnixl  of  tbe  reign  of  Heiuy  VIII., 
'  Report  BMda  to  tbt  rflmmrww'  Hoais  by  Mr.  SMrtUry:    Dvmmttt 


>  :iUroo  CO  la  eaman  6»  nr— lels  on  ««erito  qo«  conuoia 

•utancu  (}iie  m  tobia  trtlado  «o  d  PartaaMnto  dp  U  luwtoo  porao* 
snvMte  al  btaa  dd  lUroo^  y  qvt  tk  la  fUjma  ao  e«mw«tia  qw  it  trauta 
daw  qaa  vaha  aigUBM  eosaa  mm  no  la  iJaoariaa." — Oa  Siiv*  i^^  i»'i 
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speech  in  Parliament  had  been  ostentatiously  free;  the  Act  of 
Appeab  had  been  under  discussion  for  two  years  and  more, 
Catholic  and  Protestant  had  spoken  their  minds  without 
restraint;  yet  among  the  many  strained  applications  of  the 
treason  law  no  peer  or  commoner  had  been  called  to  answer 
for  words  spoken  by  him  in  his  place  in  tlie  legislature.  The 
queen's  injunction  of  silence  had  poured  oil  into  the  fire^  and 
raised  a  fresh  and  more  dangerous  question  of  privilege.  As 
soon  as  the  House  met  again  on  Monday  morning  Mr.  Paul 
Wentworth  rose  to  know  whether  such  an  order  "  was  not 
against  the  liberties  "  of  Parliament.*  He  and  other  members 
inquired  whether  a  message  sent  by  a  public  officer  was  authority 
sufficient  to  bind  the  House,  or  if  neither  the  message  itself  nor 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  delivered  was  a  breach  of  privilege, 
"  what  offence  it  was  for  any  of  the  House  to  declare  his  opinion 
to  be  otherwise."  '  The  debate  lasted  five  hours,  and  (a  rare 
if  not  unprecedented  occurrence)  was  adjourned. 

Elizabeth  more  angry  than  ever  sent  for  the  Speaker;  she 
insisted  "  that  there  should  be  no  further  argument:  "  if  any 
member  of  either  House  was  dissatisfied  he  must  give  his 
opinion  before  the  council. 

The  Commons  having  gone  so  far  had  no  intention  of  yielding; 
and  de  Silva  watched  the  crisis  with  a  ~  hope  of  a 

collision  between  the  two  Houses  and  of  i  1  the  queen. 

The  Lower  House  he  said  was  determined  to  name  a  successor, 
and  was  all  but  unanimous  for  Lady  Catherine ;  the  Peers  were 
as  decided  for  the  Queen  of  Scots.'  A  dissolution  would  leave 
the  treasury  without  a  subsidy,  and  could  not  be  thought  of 
save  at  the  last  extremity.  On  the  return  of  the  Speaker  the 
Commons  named  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  answer  which 
though  in  form  studiously  courteous  was  in  substance  as  delibe- 
rately firm.*  The  finishing  touch  wa  '  '  il,  and 
the  sentences  added  in  his  hand  were  id  most 
on  the  Hbcrty  of  Parliament,  and  most  justified  the  attitude 
which  the  Commons  had  assumed. 

'  Commons'  Journals,  8  ElisabetK 

■Note  of  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  November  11:    Domestic  MSS., 
Elisabeth,  vol.  xU. 

•  "  Ellos  pretenden  libertad  d«"  nrocwler  .'i  \r>  Hel  nombramiento  de  la 
suoesioo  en  La  qual  en  la  camara  s  parti  la  de  Escocia; 
se  tieoe  por  cierto  y  assi  lo  creo  casi  todos  los  de  la 
Camara  baja,  y  assi  pareoe  que  lucnna  icxio  .1  nnocjon." — De  Silva  to 
Philip,  November  13:   MS.  Stmancas. 

*  Draft  of  an  Address  to  the  Queen,  submitted  to  the  Coaimittee  of  the 
Commons'  House:  DomesHc  MSS.,  ElisabHh,  vol.  zli. 
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After  tli.inking  the  queen  (or  her  promise  to  marry,  and 
asvunng  hrr  that  whatever  she  might  think  to  the  contrary 
thtv  iiu.iru  nothing  but  what  became  them  as  loyal  subjects, 
they  Siiid  tliat  they  submitted  reluctantly  to  her  resolution  to 
postpone  the  settlement  of  the  succession,  bring  most  sorry  that 
mny  manner  of  impedimmt  had  appeared  to  her  majesty  so  great 
as  to  stay  her  from  proceeding  in  the  sanu."  *  They  had  however 
Teceived  a  message  implying  "  that  they  had  deserved  to  be 
deprived,  or  at  lekst  secjuestntted,  much  to  their  discomfort  and 
infamy*  from  their  ancient  and  laudable  custom,  always  from 
the  beginning  necessarily  annexed  to  their  assembly,  and  by  her 
majesty  always  "  confirmed — that  b,  a  lawful  sufferance  and 
dutiful  liberty  to  treat  and  devise  matters  honourable  to  her 
majesty  and  profitable  to  the  realm."  Before  this  message 
reached  them  "  they  had  nmde  no  determination  to  deal  in  any 
way  to  her  discontcntation;  they  therefore  besought  her  of  her 
motherly  love  that  they  m-"^*  ■  -"'inue  in  their  course  of  duty, 
honouring  and  serving  h*  -  !  Iren,  without  any  unneces- 

sary, nmaecustofiud*  or  undiM-rvcd  yoke  of  commandment; 
so'  should  ber  majesty  continue  the  singular  favour  of  her 
honour,  wherein  she  did  excel  all  monarchs,  for  ruling  her 
subjects  without  misliking;  and  they  also  would  enjoy  the  like 
praise  above  all  other  people  for  obeying  without  constraint — 
than  the  which  no  prince  could  desire  more  earthly  honour,  nor 

people  more  earthly  praise." 

No  one  knew  better  than  Elizabeth  how  to  withdraw  from 
an  indefensible  position,  and  words  so  full  of  firmness  and  dignity 
"^ight  perhaps  have  produced  an  effect;  but  before  the  address 

>ld  be  presented  a  fresh  apple  of  discord  was  thrown  into  the 
arena. 

A  book  had  appeared  in  Paris,  written  by  a  refugee  Scot 
named  Patrick  Adunson.  The  subject  of  it  was  tlie  bird  f 
James;  and  the  Queen  of  Scots'  diild  was  described  as  th< 
of  the  English  throne.  Copies  had  been  scattered  about  London, 
arKl  Elizatx^th  had  alrauiy  directed  Mary  Stuart's  attention 
to  the  thing  "  as  a  matter  stnmge  and  not  to  be  justified."  * 

On  the  atst  of  November,  on  occasion  of  a  measure  laid  before 

■  rb«  wank  In  Italka  ww«  added  bjr  Cwfl. 

*  A'klad  in  CmU's  hand 

word  tnt  vas  "  gadouriy."    C«ctl  acratelMd  Ihrofti 

^y,"  m  i'  tb«t  Um  libcniH  o<  ihc  Houh  oI  Cfliaani 

^nord  OQ  Um  picMun:  nt  tiw  wvaMlgB,  tod  sobttuatcd  **  tlwrnj*." 

*  CMiTt  baod. 

°  TIm  fCMwIiMtiBi  it  MMlnhr  CadTa 

*  BltsalMtli  to  Bwlfocd.  NovtsBlMr  13:  5tet€k  MS5.  JMb  I7omm 
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the  House  against  the  introduction  of  seditious  books  frc^m 
abroad,  a  Mr.  Dalton  brought  forward  this  production  of 
Adamson  in  the  fiercest  Protestant  spirit. 

"  How  say  you,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  a  libel  set  forth  in  print 
calling  the  infant  of  Scotland  Prince  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland?  Prince  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland!  What 
enemy  to  the  peace  and  quietness  of  the  reabn  of  England — 
what  traitor  to  the  crown  of  this  realm  hath  devised,  set  forth, 
and  published  this  dishonour  against  the  queen's  most  excellent 
majesty  and  the  crown  of  England?  Prince  of  England,  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  as  yet  having  no  child ! — Prince  of  England, 
and  the  Scottish  queen's  child ! — Prince  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, and  Scotland  before  England!  who  ever  heard  or  read 
that  before  this  time?  What  true  English  heart  may  sustain 
to  hear  of  this  villainy  and  reproach  against  the  queen's  highness 
and  this  her  realm?  It  is  so  that  it  hath  pleased  her  highness 
at  this  time  to  bar  our  speech ;  but  if  our  mouths  shall  be  stopped, 
and  in  the  meantime  such  despite  shall  happen  and  pass  without 
revenge,  it  will  make  the  heart  of  a  true  Englishman  break 
within  his  breast." 

"  With  the  indignity  of  the  matter  being,"  as  he  afterwards 
said,  "  set  on  fire,"  Dalton  went  on  to  touch  on  dangerous 
matters,  and  entered  on  the  forbidden  subject  of  the  Scottish 
title.  The  Speaker  gently  checked  him,  but  not  before  he  had 
uttered  words  which  called  out  the  whole  sympathy  of  the 
Commons,  and  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  few 
friends  in  that  House  Mary  Stuart  as  yet  could  count  upon.* 

The  story  was  carried  to  the  queen :  she  chose  to  believe  that 
the  House  of  Commons  intended  to  defy  her;  she  ordered  Dalton 
into  arrest  and  had  him  examined  before  the  Star  Chamber; 
she  construed  her  own  orders  into  a  law,  and  seemed  determined 
to  govern  the  House  of  Commons  as  if  it  was  a  debating  society 
of  riotous  boys. 

The  Commons  behaved  with  great  forbearance:  they  replied 
to  the  seizure  of  the  offending  member  by  requesting  "  to  have 
leave  to  confer  upon  the  hberties  of  the  House."  The  original 
question  of  the  succession  was  lost  in  the  larger  one  of  privilege, 
and  the  address  which  they  had  previously  drawn  seemed  no 
longer  distinct  enough  for  the  occasion.  The  council  implored 
Elizabeth  to  consider  what  she  was  doing.  As  soon  as  her 
anger  cooled  she  felt  herself  that  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  not 

'  .Mr.  Daltoo't  Speech,  according  to  the  Report:  Domestic  MSS.. 
Elitabetk,  vol.  xli. 
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carn^  to  face  a  conierence,  "  foreseeing  that  thereof  must  needs 
have  eiuiued  more  inconvenience  than  were  meet,"  she  drew 
back  wit})  temper  not  too  ruffled  to  atve  her  dignity  in  giving 
way.  Her  intention  had  been  to  extort  or  demand  the  sanction 
of  the  Hou<;e  for  the  |»rosecution  of  Dalton.  Discovering  in 
time  tliat  if  they  refused  she  had  no  means  of  compelUng  them, 
she  wouKl  not  risk  an  open  rupture.  The  prisoner  was  released 
"  without  further  question  or  trial,"  and  on  the  35th  she  sent 
orders  to  the  Speaker  "  to  relieve  the  House  of  the  burden  of 
her  commandment."  She  had  been  assured,  she  said,  that 
tliey  had  no  intention  of  molesting  her,  and  that  they  had  been 
"  much  perplexed  "  by  the  receipt  of  her  order;  "  she  did  not 
mean  to  prejudice  any  part  of  the  laudable  Hberties  heretofore 
granted  to  them;"  she  would  therefore  content  herself  with 
their  obedient  behaviour,  and  she  trusted  only  that  if  any 

■^oo  should  begin  again  to  discuss  any  particular  title,  the 

<-aker  would  axnpel  him  to  be  silent.' 

The  Commoot  were  prudent  enough  to  make  the  queen's 
retreat  an  easy  one.  Having  succeeded  in  misting  a  danp^erous 
encroachment  of  the  crown  they  did  not  press  their  victory. 
The  message  •^•r**  t^^r.  .ugh  the  Speaker  was  received  by  the  House 
*'  most  )oyf:  most  hearty  prayers  and  thanks  for  the 

■une,"*  ami  n11.11  ute  consent  of  all  parties  the  question  of 
parliamentary  privilege  was  allowed  to  drop. 

Yet  while  rndy  to  waive  their  right  of  discussing  further 
the  particular  pretensions  of  the  claimants  of  the  crown,  the 
Commons  would  not  let  the  queen  believe  that  they  aajuieiced 
m  bein^  left  in  uncertainty.  Two  months  had  passed  suoe  the 
begiBOUig  ol  the  session,  end  the  subsidy  bad  not  been  so  much 
as  disniMsd,  The  mcceision  qnsrrd  bad  coimnmrod  with  the 
first  motion  for  a  grant  of  moMy,  and  had  lasted  with  scarcely 
an  interval  ever  since. 

It  was  evident  that  akboogh  Ebxabeth's  objection  to  name  a 
;>vicces«>r  was  rested  oo  genoal  grounds,  it  apf^ed  as  strongly 
to  Lady  ( atherine  as  to  the  Qosen  of  Scots,  and  had  arisen 
profe5se<]lv  from  the  queen's  own  experience  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
sister ;  yrt  the  Cwnmons  either  suspected  that  she  was  secretly 
working  m  the  Scottish  interest,  or  they  thought  at  all  events 
that  her  procimstinatioo  served  only  to  strengthen  that  interest, 
and  that  Mary  Stuart's  friends  every  day  grew  more  numerous. 

•  Nou  ol  the  wonh  ol  tbt  Qurea  to  Ito  aptekw  ol  tbt  HovM  ol  Ceoi* 
mn%  Lkmnhe  M55.,  FUmdtMk,  voL  ili.  Itlwlw  to  CooO,  Nowmbcr 
t7     VS   IMd. 

•  C^mmtmt'  JtmnaU,  S  IWM»irt. 
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The  Money  Bill  was  reintroduced  on  the  27th.    The  Hoi;- 
was  anxious  to  compensate  by  its  liberality  for  the  trouble  wl 
it  had  given  on  other  subjects,  and  the  queen  was  privu- 
informed  that  the  grant  would  be  made  unusually  large.    £i 
bcth,  determined  not  to  be  outdone,  replied  that  although 
the  public  service  she  might  reauire  all  which  they  were  rn 
to  offer,  "  she  counted  her  subjects  in  respect  of  their  hearty 
goodwill  her  best  treasurers;  "  and  "  she  therefore  would  move 
them  to  forbear  at  that  time  extending  their  gift  as  they  pro- 
posed."   The  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  message  was 
pointedly  gracious,  yet  the  Commons  would  have  preferred  her 
taking  the  money  and  listening  to  their  opinions ;  and  the  bribe 
was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  menace,  in  keeping  them  silent. 
They  voted  freely  the  sum  which  she  would  consent  to  lake.     It 
amounted  in  a  rough  estimate  to  an  income  tax  of  seven  per  cent, 
for  two  years;  but  an  attempt  was  made  to  attach  a  preamble 
to  the  Bill  which  would  commit  the  queen  in  accepting  it  to 
what  she  was  straining  every  nerve  to  avoid.    Referring  to 
promise  which  she  had  made  to  the  committee,  "  the  Comri: 
humbly  and  earnestly  besought  her  with  the  assistance  of  God  s 
grace,  having  resolved  to  marry,  to  accelerate  without  more 
loss  of  time  all  her  honourable  actions  tending  thereto;  "  while 
"  submitting  themselves  to  the  will  of  Almighty  God,  in  whose 
hands  all  power  and  counsel  did  consist,  they  would  at  the  same 
time  beseech  Him  to  give  her  majesty  wisdom  well  to  foresee, 
opportunity  speedily  to  consult,  and  power  with  assent  of  tJie 
realm  sufficiently  to  fulfil  without  unnecessary  delay,  all  1' 
should  be  needful  to  her  subjects  and  their  posterity  in  the  > 
lishing  the  succession  of  the  crown,  first  in  her  own  person  iuid 
progeny,  and  next  in  such  persons  as  law  and  justice  should  peace- 
ably direct — according  to  the  answer  of  Moses:  '  The  Lord  ' 
of  the  spirit  of  all  flesh  set  one  over  this  great  multitude  wi 
may  go  out  and  in  before  them,  and  lead  them  out  and  in,  that 
the  Lord's  people  may  not  be  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.'  "  * 

The  meaning  of  language  such  as  this  could  not  be  mistaken. 
All  the  political  advantages  of  the  Scottish  succession  would  not 
compensate  to  "  the  Lord's  people  "  for  such  a  shepherd  as  the 
person  into  whose  hands  they  seemed  to  be  visibly  drifting.  It 
was  a  grave  misfortune  for  the  Protestants  that  they  could  pro- 
duce no  better  candidate  than  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  who  had 
professed  herself  a  Catholic  when  Catholicism  seemed  likely  to 
serve  her  turn;  and  to  whom,  notwithstanding  her  legal  claim 

•  PreaniL'le  for  the  Subsidy  Bill:    lji>mfiUc  .\tSS     \u\.  xli.     Rolls  House. 
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through  the  proviskms  of  the  will  of  Hcnrv'  V^III.,  there  were  so 
many  and  so  serious  objections.  The  friends  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  had  set  in  circulation  a  list  of  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
her  acknowledgment,  the  weight  of  which  fanaticism  itself 
could  not  refuse  to  admit^ 

> "  Wbatayw  be  said,  it  it  notariooi  that  wImq  Sir  Cb«rl«  Bnudoa 
married  tbaTlMDek  qnaaa  he  bad  a  wile  already  Uving. 
"  Tbe  Lady  Katboriae  it  therefore  iUeyitimata. 

"  Ewn  if  tht*  were  not  to.  vet  each  bath  been  her  life  and  behaviour, 
and  to  much  bath  the  aUined  Dcnelf  and  her  Iwm,  m  ebe  is  to  be  thought 
unworthy  of  the  crown.    For  the  wat  married,  at  you  know,  to  the  Lord 
Herbert:    tbe  marriaf*  wat  performed  and  perfected  bv  all  neceatary 
cifcumttaacta;    there  wat  cooaent  of  parties,  eooaent  oi  parents,  open 
•olemaiaiBg,  oontinaanoe  till  lawful  yean  of  cooaent,  and  in  the  mean- 
time,  carnal  copolatioo;  all  which,  save  the  latt,  are  commoolv  known, 
and  the  last,  which  ndaht  be  moat  doubtful,  it  known  by  confetiion  of 
them  both.    She  henrfThath  eamettly  acknawtedsed  the  tame. 

"  A  divoree  waa  procured  by  the  Earl  o<  Pembroke,  in  Queen  Mary't 
reign,  a^hMt  tbdr  wills,  so  that  H  cannot  be  lagaL 

^  Aflarwacdt,  tha  by  dalHanm  feO  to  carnal  company  with  the  Earl  of 
Hertlocd.  wbtt  wat  not  descried  tiD  the  bignatt  of  her  belly  bewrayed 
her  Ul  hap.     TIm  marriafe  between  them  wat  declared  unlawful  by  the 
bishop  who  examined  it. 
"  The  mocbar  wicked  and  laacMoos;  tha  iasoa  bastarded. 
"  If  aha  wan  nast  ia  tks  blood  rcq^  bar  fsolt  is  so  maeh  tha  mora 
1,1  hive  io  fouHv  tDotted  the  saoM.    Sba  can  have  no  lawful  children. 
-''*n,  *  a  bastard  and  unlawful-bom  person  mar 
;,  and  commonweal: '  a  law  devised  to  punish 
inr  paxenu  lar  loeir  »uu,  so  that  such  a  mother  ought  in  no  case  to  be 
aUowad  to  snccaad. 
"  Nest  as  to  Usf  Henry's  will:— 

"  He  had  not  power  to  baqnaath  the  crown,  except  so  far  as  Parliament 
gave  him  leave;  and  Parliament  could  only  give  him  leave  so  far  as  the 
power  of  Parliament  extended.    The  woroi  of  the  statute  give  him  no 
abaotete  or  unlimHad  power  to  appoint  an  mflt  perMQ  to  tha  crown,  not 
eapaMa  of  tha  ssibb    as  onto  a  Turt^  an  faifUkl,  aa  lafamoos  or  oppro- 
bnons  parson,  a  footer  a  madman 

"  Bm  agahi,  ha  had  power  to  order  the  luccession,  either  by  Letters 
t........  -rbybls  wtll.  t&piiad  with  hia  own  hand. 

'«  not  done  it  By  Letters  Patent:  of  that  then  ia  no  doubt. 
•<>U.  than  are  witnaaaea  suflkiant,  and  aoma  of  tham  that  sub- 
M;xa>ed  the  aaaa  tastamant  can  tndy  and  plainly  taatify,  that  he  did  not 
aubecsfba. 

"  Tbe  stamp  osigbt  be  appended  when  tha  Ung  waa  void  of  mancry. 
or  else  when  be  was  deeeaaed,  as  todead  H  happened,  aa  mors  manifestly 
appeared  by  opea  dsdarattan  made  in  PartfaaMot  by  tha  lata  Lord  Paget 
and  others,  that  tha  king  did  not  sign  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  aa  it  is 
ptaitt  and  probahia  aaoofb  by  tha  pardon  obtafaisd  lor  one  William  Oarka 
kr  patting  the  atanp  to  the  aaid  will  aflar  the  Una  was  departed. 

**  Aa  to  the  enrolment  hi  Chancery,  and  tlM  evioanee  on  the  RoOs  that 
the  will  was  aoocpted  and  acted  on.  this  it  notJUng.  It  waa  his  will  whether 
■IgDed  or  not.  and  so  far  as  lagadea,  etc. .  wara  coacaraad,  such  at  ha  had 
power  to  aMM  by  tha  eoaiMa  law,  so  far  It  aright  bs  aelad  ea.  But  la 
so  tar  aa  the  iUBcaastfW  waa  conceriiad.  it  waa  lavaUd.  baoaasa  the  focsi 
pmoibrfl  by  the  empowarlna  statute.  33  Hen.  VIlI.,  had  not  beaa 
oberrved  "-  Answer  to  Mr.  Half*'  Book  of  the  Sooeeeaion,  Dseambar. 
1)66:   lM»mMtu  M5S..  EUm^ith   "-* 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  the  preamble  was  ever  forced  on  Eliza- 
beth's attention.  The  draft  of  it  alone  remains  to  show  what 
the  Commons  intended ;  and  either  they  despaired  of  prevailing 
on  the  queen  to  accept  the  grant  while  such  a  prelude  was  linked 
to  it,  and  were  unwilling  to  embarrass  the  public  service;  or 
they  preferred  another  expedient  to  which  they  trusted  less 
objection  might  be  raised:  the  preamble  at  all  events  was 
abandoned;  they  substituted  for  it  a  general  expression  of 
gratitude  for  the  promise  to  marry,  and  sent  the  Bill  to  the 
Lords  on  the  17th  of  December. 

Meanwhile  on  the  5th  a  measure  was  introduced  which,  if  less 
effective  in  the  long  run  for  the  protection  of  the  Reformation 
than  the  declaration  of  a  Protestant  successor,  would  have  ended 
at  once  the  ambiguity  of  the  religious  position  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles,  strained  and  cracked  by  three  cen- 
turies of  evasive  ingenuity,  scarcely  embarrass  now  the  feeblest 
of  consciences.  The  clergyman  of  the  nineteenth  century  sub- 
scribes them  with  such  a  smile  as  might  have  been  worn  by 
Samson  when  his  Philistine  mistress  bound  his  arms  with  the 
cords  and  withes.  In  the  first  years  of  Elizabeth  they  were  the 
symbols  by  which  the  orthodox  Protestant  was  distinguished 
from  the  concealed  Catholic.  The  liturgy  with  purposed 
ambiguity  could  be  used  by  those  who  were  Papists  save  in  the 
name;  the  Articles  affirmed  the  falsehood  of  doctrines  declared 
by  the  Church  to  be  divine,  and  the  Catholic  who  signed  them 
either  passed  over  to  the  new  opinions  or  imperilled  his  soul  with 
perjury.  In  their  anxiety  for  conciliation,  and  for  the  semblance 
of  unanimity,  Elizabeth's  government  had  as  yet  held  these 
formulas  at  arm's  length:  the  Convocation  of  1562  had  reim- 
posed  them  so  far  as  their  powers  extended;  but  the  decrees 
of  Convocation  were  but  shadows  until  vitalised  by  the  legis- 
lature; and  both  queen  and  Parliament  had  refused  to  give  the 
authority  of  law  to  a  code  of  doctrines  which  might  convulse 
the  kingdom. 

On  the  failure  of  the  suit  for  the  succession,  a  Bill  was  brought 
into  the  Lower  House  to  make  subscription  to  the  Articles  a 
rendition  for  the  tenure  of  benefices  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Ihe  move  was  so  sudden  and  the  Commons  were  so  swift  that 
there  was  no  time  for  resistance.  It  was  hurried  through  its 
three  readings  and  given  to  the  bishops  to  carry  through  the 
I^ords.  A  letter  from  de  Silva  to  Philip  shows  the  importance 
which  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  attached  to  it:— 
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DB  SILVA  TO  PmUP  II. 

DtcmAtr,  1366. 
'Rdigioo  is  again  under  dttcuaioo  here;  these  heretic 
btthops  are  urging  forward  their  malicious  pretences ;  they  say 
that  It  b  desirable  for  the  realm  to  profess  an  uniform  belief, 
and  they  desire  to  have  their  doctrine  enforced  by  temporal 
penalties  as  soon  as  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 

"  The  Catholics  are  in  great  alarm  and  entreat  the  queen  to 
withhold  her  sanction.  I  spent  some  time  with  her  yesterday, 
and  to  bring  on  the  subject  I  said  that  the  Subsidy  Bill  having 
been  passed  it  would  be  well  if  she  let  the  Parliament  end.  The 
longer  it  lasted  the  nx>re  annoyance  it  would  cause  to  her;  and 
she  might  assure  herself  that  these  popular  assemblies  could  not 
fail  to  produce  disquiet,  more  particularly  where  the  Commons 
bad  liberty  of  speech  and  were  so  much  inclined  to  novelties. 

"  She  agreed  with  me  in  this.    She  said  the  Commons  had 

n  >w  entened  upon  a  subject  which  was  wholly  alien  to  their 

les;   they  were  acting  in  contradiction  to  their  late  profes- 

siv'os,  and  she  would  endeavour  to  said  them  about  their 

business  before  Christmas. 

"  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  mischievous  intention  of  the  men 

who  had  brought  these  religioas  questions  forward.    They  had 

no  care  for  her  or  for  the  commonwealth  and  they  simply  meant 

sedition.    She  was  at  peace  so  far  and  had  lived  and  reigned  in 

safety  all  these  years  on  the  principles  on  which  Cecil  had  carried 

rn  \\\v  (rrrvemment.    If  there  was  now  to  be  a  change,  the 

the  upholders  of  novehieB  would  disturb  everything. 

ixioe  and  the  Catholic  powers  had  abstained  from 

her,  in  the  belief  that  her  subjects  were  equit- 

->-rned,  and  that  she  would  allow  no  one  to 

!.    Should  they  now  see  her  preparing  to 

>urM:  uicy  would  periwps  reooQsider  the  situation 

might  ensue,  of  which  I  as  the  minister  of  your 

ardently  desired  her  well-being  could  not  but 

.iming. 

t  the  subject  at  some  length.    She  said  that 

\h  TS^  upon  it  had  given  her  to  understand  that 

>d  and  had  pramised  every  one  of  them  to 

nd  her  against  aU  her  enemies. 

"  1  told  her  she  could  not  but  see  that  these  new  rdi|ioaistt 

were  only  frightening  her^— in  order  that  thev  mi..).t  hrmg  her 

to  declare  more  decwvely  lor  them  and  aga  '  atholics. 

They  pretended  that  if  she  separated  herKlf  ttwiu  vnctit— if  she 
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did  not  yield  in  all  points  to  what  they  wished — she  would  be 

in  danger  on  account  of  the  sentence  which  had  been  given  it 

'       le  m  favour  of  Queen  Catherine.     I  could  assure  her  that 

:id  but  to  express  a  desire  to  that  effect  and  the  pope  woald 

'  ly  remove  the  difficulty;  I  knew  in  fact  that  he  was 

anxious  to  remove  it.     Being  her  father's  daughter, 

bom  in  his  house,  having  been  named  by  him  with  consent  of 

Parliament  to  succeed  after  her  sister,  and  being  queen  in 

l>ossession,   she  had   nothing  really  to   fear — she  would  find 

|)owerful  friends  everywhere. 

"  It  was  true,  she  admitted,  that  the  pope  had  offered  to 
reverse  the  sentence,  but  he  had  made  it  a  condition  that  she 
should  submit  to  him  absolutely  and  unreservedly. 

"  If  his  holiness  had  done  this,  I  said,  he  was  not  actuated 
by  any  covetous  ambition  but  by  the  sincerest  interest  in  her- 
self and  the  realm.  In  the  present  pope  she  might  feel  the 
fullest  confidence;  and  at  all  events  there  was  no  more  reason 
for  making  innovations  now  than  there  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  reign.  She  would  do  better  to  wait  till  time  should 
enable  her  to  see  her  way, 

"  She  said  that  she  thought  as  I  did:  she  believed  however 
that  her  people  were  afraid  if  she  married  the  archduke  that 
the  old  religion  would  be  brought  in  again ;  they  were  pressing 
forward  these  changes  as  a  precaution. 

"  A  little  while  ago,  I  said,  her  council  were  most  afraid  that 
she  would  not  marry  at  all. 

"  True,  she  answered;  that  was  their  fear  or  their  pretended 
fear — and  their  present  conduct  showed  how  dishonest  they 
had  been.  Marry  however  she  would  if  it  was  only  to  vex 
them.  She  would  have  been  glad,  she  said,  had  there  been 
any  one  in  Parliament  who  could  have  checked  the  Bill  in  its 
progress;  if  it  passed  the  Lords  she  feared  she  would  be  unahl<> 
to  resist  the  pressure  which  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  her 

Either  Elizabeth  feared  another  auarrel  and  distrusted  h 
own  strength,  or  she  wished  to  deceive  de  Silva  into  believing 
her  opposition  to  the  Bill  to  be  more  sincere  than  it  really  was. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Catholics  however  and  her  own  better 
judp^ent  prevailed  at  last.  She  collected  her  courage  and 
•  I  message  to  the  Peers  desiring  that  the  Bill  of  Religion 
ill  go  no  further.  The  bishops  were  the  persons  in  the 
Upper  House  for  whom  alone  the  question  had  much  interest; 
and  Klizitbeth  unrlcrslood  how  to  manai?e  them.     The  Commons 
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Ymd  resisted  one  order — the  hUbopt  thought  they  could  resist 
srx>ther.  Their  first  impulse  wms  to  entreat  the  queen  to 
reconsider  her  command— to  let  the  debate  go  forward,  and 
"  il  the  Bill  was  found  good  by  the  Lords  that  she  would  be 
pleased  for  the  glory  of  God  to  give  her  gracious  assent  to  the 
same."  *■  A  petition  to  this  effect  was  presented  carrying  the 
signatures  of  the  two  archbishops  and  thirteen  bishops.  The 
queen  sent  immediatdy  for  Parker  and  three  or  four  more,  and 
inquired  which  of  th«9n  had  been  the  first  promoters  of  the 
Bill.  Though  it  first  appeared  in  the  Lower  House,  she  said,  it 
must  have  originated  with  some  one  on  the  bench :  and  though 
she  bad  no  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Articles — "  for  it 
was  that  which  she  did  openly  profess  " — she  objected  seriously 
to  sudden  irregular  action  "  without  her  knowledge  and  con- 
gpnt  "  r.n  n  .ni.«»;.>n  of  such  magnitude. 

Ided  in  the  tone  usual  with  her  toward 
tlr  .luuiuiiues  she  might  have  found  them  obstinate; 
bi  -ce  reasonably  and  they  were  frightened.  The  arch- 
buinops,  t  Dough  their  names  beaded  the  signatures  to  the 
petition,  disclaimed  eagerly  the  responsibility  of  the  initiation. 
She  bade  them  hnd  out  by  whom  it  had  been  done.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  reported  to  Cecil  "  that  most  of  his 
brethren  answered,  as  he  haid  done,  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  it."  Having  extracted  a  disavowal  from  the  majority  of  the 
\h  ibeth  was  able  to  shield  her  objections  ix! 
in..... -,    she  had  checkmated  them  and  the  o: ...^.^ 

casure  disappeared. 

Thus  gradually  the  storms  of  the  sesskm  were  blowing  over. 
r  <  '|ueen  seemed  at  last  to  have  really  resolved  on  marriage, 
aiul  her  determination  gave  her  courage  to  encounter  her  other 
difiicultics  with  an  increase  of  firmness.  She  promised  tht 
advocates  of  the  Scotch  title  that  the  will  of  Henry  VllL  should 
be  examined  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  session,  and  that 
a  fair  legal  opinion  should  be  taken  on  the  Queen  of  S'  ' 
claims; '  and  she  gave  Mary  Stuart  a  signifinint  evidence  01  1  < 
goodwill  in  doaiiif  promptly  and  pet  a  discussion 

which  Itad  conunmoed  at  Lincoln's  Inn  .  .  interests  of  tht 
rival  camlidHtc.  The  lawyers  disappointed  of  their  debate  ii^ 
the  House  of  Conunoos  began  it  again  in  the  Inns  of  Court- 
where  there  was  00  privilege  to  protect  bcautious  speakers 

•  PMUIon  of  the  BItbon  to  Um  Qomb,  DwamlMr,  19M1    Dommk* 
USS..  £MMirt.  VOL  ilL 

*  D«  SOva  to  FbOip.  DMonlMr  16:  MS.  Si 
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Mr.  Thornton,  an  eloquent  advocate  of  I^dy  Catherine,  was 
sent  to  the  Tower;  and  even  Cecil  earned  the  thanks  of  iht 
Queen  of  Scots  by  the  energy  with  which  he  seconded  his  mistress 
in  silencing  opposition.^ 

Elizabeth  herself  wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  no  longer 
insisting  on  the  Treaty  of  Leith — no  longer  stipulating  for 
embarrassing  conditions.  Substantially  conceding  all  the  points 
which  were  in  dispute  between  them,  she  proposed  that  they 
should  mutually  bind  themselves  by  a  contract  in  which  Mary 

*  On  the  3th  of  January,  Murrav  thanked  Cecil  in  his  own  and  the 
queen's  name  for  "  his  cordial  dealing."  "  Her  majesty,"  wrote  Mait- 
Und  to  him,  "  is  very  well  satisfied  with  your  beh.iviour.  I  pray  you  so 
continue,  not  doubting  but  you  shall  hnd  her  a  thankful  princess."  "  Mel- 
ville," he  added.  "  rrporls  nothing  but  good  of  you,  touching  the  repair- 
ing the  injury  done  against  my  mistress  at  Lincoln's  Inn." — Scotch  MSS. 
Rolls  House. 

Cecil's  conduct  in  the  succession  struggle  is  not  easy  to  make  out. 
Neither  memorandum  nor  letter  of  his  own  remain  to  show  his  real  feel- 
j_.., .  »,...  though  he  might  naturally  have  been  looV— <  •  -  -...."..  the 
of  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  be  aeems  to  h  .  igb 

II  to  the  friends  of  thr  Qticcn  of  Scots.     H'  ten 

to  .Maitl.iiul  imm<tii;itp|y    ■:  Jipth's  first  ansK  of 

the   Houses,  rcKroltiiiR   Iv  \\   to  leave   the  '■•d; 

and  he  must  have  led  M.*.. «   ..  i>uppose  that  he .Mary 

Stuart  to  have  been  the  person  nominated;  for  .Maitland,  answering  his 
letter  on  the  nth  of  November,  gave  .him  "  hearty  thanks  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  busy  matter  which  be  bad  bad  in  hand,'  and 
then  went  on  more  pointedly — 

"  I  look  not  in  my  time  to  see  the  matter  in  any  perfection,  for  I  think 
it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  God  to  have  the  subjects  of  this  isle  thoroughly 
settled  in  their  judgment;  for  which  cause  he  doth  ki^\>  things  most 
necessary  undeterminedjSO  as  they  shall  always  ha\'  U  where- 

with to  be  exercised.     The  experience  I  have  bad  my  own 

person  makes  me  the  less  to  marvel  when  I  hear  V'  ir>-  mis- 

construed by  backbiters.     Whosoever  will  meddle  wit:  md 

princes  must   be   content   to   bear   that   burden.     I  the 

since r"      -'         -  — '"1%,  and  I  doubt  not  ti"  -  i>8e 

that  en  in  their  own  cons'  ves 

shall  !  your  councils,  which  i.  hat 

scope  Ihcy  arc  Jirtxlcd." 

On  the  17th  of  November,  Marv  Stuart  herself  wrote  to  Cecil,  saying 
"  that  the  bruits  were  passed  which  reported  him  to  be  a  binderer  to  her 
advancement,  and  that  she  knew  him  to  be  a  wise  man." 

On  the  1 8th  Murray  wrote  that  "  be  had  alwav^  found  Cecil  most 
earnest   to  produce  good   feeling  and  a  sound  between 

England  and  Scotland,  and  between  the  two  (i  he  said, 

"  my  trust  is  that  ye  will  continue  favourable  t .      !>cr  high- 

ness's  a£Fairs,  which  for  my  own  part  I  will  most  earnestly  crave  of  you, 
being  most  assured  there  is  no  daughter  in  the  isle  doth  more  reverence 
her  natural  mother  nor  ray  sovereign  the  queen  your  mistress.  Nor  sure 
I  am  can  she  be  induced  by  any  means  to  seek  or  procure  that  which  may 
in  any  sort  offend  her  majesty." — Scotch  MSS.  Rolls  House. 

It  u  possible  that  even  Cecil's  vigilance  had  been  laid  asleep  by  the 
submissive  attitude  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  assumed  towards 
Elizabeth,  and  by  the  seeming  restoration  of  Murray  to  her  confidence 
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art  should  undertake  to  do  nothin^i;  nj  'al>eth  during 

lifetime  of  herself  or  her  cluKlren;    »  abeth  would 

*'  engage  never  to  do  or  suffer  anything  to  Ik-  (ione  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  title  and  interest  as  her  next 
cousin."* 

The  Queen  of  Scots  declared  herself,  in  reply,  assured  of 
Elizabeth's  "  good  mind  and  entire  affection  "  towards  her; 
"  she  did  not  doubt  that  in  time  her  sister  would  proceed  to 
the  perfecting  and  consideration  of  that  which  she  had  begun 
to  utter,  as  well  to  her  own  people  as  to  other  nations — the 
opinion  whirh  her  sister  had  of  the  equity  of  her  cause;  "  and 
!  to  send  a  commission  to  London  to  settle  the 
h  the  contract  "  might  pass  orderly  to  both  their 
coi  ..•*« 

1 ....   struggle  was  over;    though  unrecognised  by  a 

formal  Act  of  Parliament  Mary  Stuart  had  won  the  day  and 
was  virtually  regarded  as  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  English 
throne.  Elizabeth's  own  wishes  had  pointed  throughout  to 
this  conclusion,  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  consent  to  seek 
her  object  in  any  other  capacity  than  as  the  representative  of 
a  revolution.  The  reconcUiation  of  the  two  factions  in  Scot- 
land and  the  restoration  of  Murray  and  Maitland  to  confidence 
and  authority  were  accepted  as  an  indication  of  a  changed 
purpose;  and  haraisrid  by  her  subjects,  goaded  into  a  marriage 
oh  she  detested,  and  rxhanttwl  by  a  struggle  which  threat- 
. -cd  a  dangerous  breach  between  henelf  and  the  nation,  Eliza- 
beth doeed  the  long  chapter  of  distrust,  and  yielded  or  prepared 
lo  y,..\.{  ,.ii  f  j^m  ,1^113  demanded  of  her. 

i  us  made  up  her  mind  she  resolved  to  break  up  the 

^       .  .ind  to  punish  the  refractory  House  of  Commons 

k  /    M.    After  another  election  the  Puritans  would 

The  succession  ooukl  be  legally  established 

"T  quarrd,  guarded  by  such  moderate  guaran- 

r*  the  mutual  toleration  of  the  two  creeds. 

'  ii!  :<  u)  parliamentary  history  a  session  had  been 

irren  duputes.    On  tbie  and  of  January  betweeo 

ree  in  the  afternoon  the  queen  appeared  in  the 

Lords  to  bring  it  to  an  end.    The  Commons  were 

the  bar;  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Onsbw,  read  a  conpli- 

rocntary  address,  in  whidi  be  deecribad  the  English  natioo  M 

'  I  !ir4bc«li  to  tbe  QoMa  of  SooU,  DaoMnbcr.  1366:   MS.  Rotti  Hcm%4. 
•Tl.r  QoMfi  of  Scots  to  BUtabeth.  JaDttJuy  3.  1367:    SflofcA  MSS. 
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happy  in  a  sovereign  who  understood  her  duties,  who  prevented 
her  subjects  from  injuring  one  another,  and  knew  "  how  to 
make  quiet  among  the  ministers  of  reUgion."  He  touched  on 
the  many  excellencies  of  the  constitution,  and  finally  with  some 
imprudence  ventured  an  allusion  to  the  restrictions  on  the 
royal  authority. 

"  There  be,"  he  said,  "  for  the  prince  provided  princely 
prerogatives  and  royalties,  yet  not  such  as  the  prince  can  t  '■- 
money  or  other  things  or  do  as  she  will  at  her  own  ple^i 
without  order;  but  quietly  to  suffer  her  subjects  to  enjoy  ihcir 
own  without  wrongful  oppression;  whereas  other  princes  by 
their  liberty  do  take  as  pleaseth  them." 

"  Your  majesty,"  he  went  on  turning  to  Elizabeth,  "  has  not 
attempted  to  make  laws  contrary  to  order  but  orderly  has 
called  this  Parliament,  which  perceived  certain  wants  and 
thereunto  have  put  their  helping  hands,  and  for  help  of  evil 
manners  good  laws  are  brought  forth." 

Then  going  to  the  sorest  of  all  sore  and  wounding  subjects  he 
concluded,  "  we  give  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  that  your  h-  ' 
ness  has  signi6ed  your  pleasure  of  your  inclination  to  mam 
which  afore  you  were  not  given  unto;   which  is  done  for  our 
safeguard  that  when  God  shall  call  you  you  may  leave  of  your 
own  body  to  succeed  you.    Therefore  God  grant  us  that 
will    shortly  embrace   the   holy   state    of    matrimony   v. 
and  with  whom  God  shall  appoint  and  shall  best  like  your 
majesty." 

Elizabeth's  humour,  none  the  happiest  at  the  commencen 
was  not  improved  by  this  fresh  chafing  of  her  galled  side, 
had  come  prepared  to  lecture  others,  not  to  listen  to  a  homily. 
She  beckoned  Bacon  to  her  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  him.  lie 
then  rose  and  said  that  the  general  parts  of  the  speaker's  address 
her  majesty  liked  well,  and  therefore  he  need  not  touch  on  them; 
on  the  latter  and  more  particular  expressions  used  in  it  a  few 
words  were  necessary. 

"  Politic  orders,"  he  said,  "  be  the  rules  of  all  good  acts,  and 
touching  them  that  you  have  made  to  the  overthrowing  of  good 
laws  "  (your  Bill  of  Religion,  with  which  you  meant  to  tyrannise 
over  conscience),  "  these  deserve  reproof  as  well  as  the  others 
deserve  praise.  In  which  like  cause  you  err  in  bringing  her 
majesty's  prerogative  into  question,  and  for  that  thing  wherein 
she  meant  not  to  hurt  any  of  your  hberties.  Her  majesty's 
nature,  however,  is  mild;  she  will  not  be  austere;  and  therefore, 
though  at  this  time  she  suffer  you  all  to  depart  quietly  into  your 
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counties  imcndmcnt,  yet  as  it  is  needful  she  hopeth  the 

offender-  ..ifter  use  themselves  well.  " 

The  Acts  of  the  Msskm  were  then  read  out  and  received  the 
ro>'al  assent;  all  seemed  over,  and  it  was  by  this  time  dusk; 
when  Elizabeth  herself  in  the  uncertain  light  rose  from  the 
throne,  stood  forward  in  her  robes  and  spoke. 

"  My  Lords  and  other  Commons  of  this  assembly:  although 
the  lord  keeper  hath  according  to  order  very  well  answered  in 
my  name,  yet  as  a  periphrasis  I  have  a  few  words  further  to 
speak  uii'  notwithstanding  I  have  not  been  used  nor  love 

to  do  it  lien  assemblies.    Yet  now.  not  to  the  end  to 

amend  his  i-  '  membering  that  commonly  princes'  own 

words  are  (-  ted  in  the  hearers'  memory  than  those 

^mken  !  tmand,  I  mean  to  say  thus  much  unto  you. 

"  I  h.1%  s  assembly  found  such  dissimulation  where  I 

always  professed  plainness,  that  I  mar\'el  thereat;  yea  two  faces 
ii:i<!er  one  hood,  and  the  body  rotten,  being  covered  with  the 
rs  sucoeition  and  liberty — which  they  determined  must 
. ,  r^r««.ntiv.  THinted,  dcttied,  or  deferred;    in  granting 

wh'  desire;  and  denying  or  deferring  thereof, 

''■  :ii:>  ik:iii^  vi  plaudable  as  indeed  to  all  men  they  are, 

ight  to  work  me  that  mischief  which  never  foreign  enemy 
cuuid  bring  to  pass — which  is  the  hatred  of  my  Commons. 

"  But  aks!  they  began  to  pierce  the  vessel  before  the  wine 
was  fined,  and  began  a  thing  not  foreseeing  the  end,  how  by  this 
means  I  have  seen  my  well-willers  from  my  enemies,  and  can  as 
meseemeth  very  well  divide  the  House  into  four: — 

"  I.  The  broachers  and  workers  thereof,  who  are  in  the 
greatest  fault. 

y   Thr  speakers  who  by  ek)quent  tales  persuaded  the  rest 

egree. 
.>.   ...V  it^^reers  who  being  so  light  of  credit  that  the  eloquence 
of  those  talcs  so  overcame  them  that  they  gave  more  credit 
•'  'o  than  unto  their  own  wits. 

tosc  tliat  sat  still  and  mute  and  meddled  not  therewith, 
but  rather  wondered  disallowing  the  matter;  who  in  my 
opmion  are  most  to  be  excused 

"  But  do  you  think  that  either  I  am  so  unnundful  of  your 

stirttv  bv  succession  wherein  is  all  my  care,  4;oiwid«iing  I  know 

'  be  but  mortal?    No,  1  warrant  you.    Or  that  I  went 

break  your  liberties  ?    No,  it  never  was  m  my  meaning; 

but  to  iia\  you  before  you  (ell  into  the  ditch.     For  all  things 

}uiv<^  their  time;  and  aUbough  perhaps  you  may  have  after  me 
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a  better-learned  or  wiser,  yet  I  assure  you,  none  more  careful 
over  you;  and  therefore  henceforth,  whether  I  live  to  see  the 
like  assembly  or  no,  or  whoever  it  be,  yet  beware  how  you 
prove  your  prince's  patience  as  you  have  now  done  mine. 

"  And  now  to  conclude  all  this ;  notwithstanding,  not  meaning 
to  make  a  I^nt  of  Christmas,  the  most  part  of  you  mav  assure 
yourselves  that  you  depart  in  your  prince's  grace. 

"My  lord  keeper,  you  will  do  as  I  bid  you." 

Again  Bacon  rose  and  in  a  loud  voice  said,  "  The  queen's 
majesty  doth  dissolve  this  Parliament.  Let  every  man  depart 
at  his  pleasure." 

Elizabeth  swept  away  in  the  gloom,  passed  to  her  barge,  and 
returned  to  the  palace.  The  Lords  and  Commons  scattered 
through  the  English  counties,  and  five  years  went  by  before 
another  Parliament  met  again  at  Westminster  in  a  changed 
world. 

On  that  evening  the  immediate  prospect  before  England  was 
the  queen's  marriage  with  an  Austrian  Catholic  prince,  the 
recognition  more  or  less  distant  of  the  Catholic  Mary  Stuart  as 
heir  presumptive,  the  establishment  with  the  support  and 
sanction  of  the  Catholic  powers  of  some  moderate  form  of  govern- 
ment, under  which  the  Catholic  worship  would  be  first  tolerated 
and  then  creep  on  towards  ascendancy.  It  might  have  ended, 
had  Elizabeth  been  strong  enough,  in  broad  intellectual  freedom ; 
more  likely  it  would  have  ended  in  the  reappearance  of  the 
Marian  fanaticism,  to  be  encountered  by  passions  as  fierce  and 
irrational  as  itself;  and  to  the  probable  issue  of  that  conflict 
conjecture  fails  to  penetrate. 

But  the  era  of  toleration  was  yet  centuries  distant;  and  the 
day  of  the  Roman  persecutors  was  gone  never  more  to  reappear. 
Six  weeks  later  a  powder  barrel  exploded  in  a  house  in  Edinburgh, 
and  when  the  smoke  cleared  away  the  prospects  of  the  Catholics 
in  England  were  scattered  to  all  the  winds. 

The  murder  of  Henry  Stuart  Lord  Damley  is  one  of  those 
incidents  which  will  remain  till  the  end  of  time  conspicuous  on 
the  page  of  history.  In  itself  the  death  of  a  single  boy,  prince 
or  king  though  he  might  be,  had  little  in  it  to  startle  the  hard 
world  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  before  the  folly  and 
falsehood  by  which  Mar>' Stuart's  husband  had  earned  the  hatred 
of  the  Scotch  nobility,  it  had  been  foreseen  that  such  a  frail  and 
giddy  summer  pleasure-boat  would  be  soon  wrecked  in  those 
stormy  waters.  Had  Damley  been  stabbed  in  a  scuffle  or  helped 
to  death  by  a  dose  of  arsenic  in  his  bed,  the  fair  fame  of  the 
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Queen  « '  '  vould  have  suffered  little,  and  the  tongues  that 
dared  t  would  have  been  easily  silenced.     But  con- 

tpiracir  md  were  never  numaged  with  the  skilful  villainy 

of  the  (  and  when  some  conspicuous  person  was  \o  he 

removed  oui  ui  itte  way,  the  instruments  of  the  deed  u< 
fanatic  religionists  who  looked  on  themselves  as  the  sc; 

1.  or  ebe  they  had  been  wrought  up  to  the  murder  pomt  by 
_  r  tKT«<inal  passion  which  was  not  contented  with  the  death 
of  and  required  a  fuller  satisfaction  in  the  picturesque- 

ncij  w.  w..».iiaiic  revenge.  The  circumstances  unr'  '  -  »  ..  »i  the 
obstacle  to  Mary  Stuart's  peace  was  disposed  of  <  i  the 

attention  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  and  no  auiT  ertorts 
availed  in  court,  creed,  or  nation  to  hide  the  memory  of  the 
scenes  which  were  revealed  in  that  sudden  lie  T.ish. 

The  disorders  of  the  Scots  upon  the  bordi .  ag  been  a 

subject  of  remonstrance  from  the  English  government.    The 

Queen  of  Scots,  while  the  Parliament  was  sitting  at  Westminster, 

desired  to  give  some  public  proof  of  her  wish  to  conciliate;  and 

after  the  strange  appearance  of  Damley  in  September  at  the 

council  at  Edinburgh,  she  proposed  to  go  in  person  to  Jedburgh 

an,]  J..  T  fhe  complaints  of  Elizabeth's  wardens.    The  Earl  of 

d  taken  command  of  the  North  Marches:    he  had 

^wiic  uuvii  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  queen's  appearance,  and 

on  her  arrival  she  was  greeted  with  the  news  that  he  had  been 

shot  through  the  thigh  in  a  scuffle  and  was  lying  wounded  in 

Hermitage  C!astle.    The  eari  had  been  her  companion  through- 

her  relations  with  him  at  this  time — whether 

-were  of  the  ckisest  intimacy;   and  she  had 

>ui  her  household  a  certain  Lady  Reres,  who  had  once 

>  mistren. 

eard  of  his  wound  with  the  most  alarmed  anxiety:   on 

Hind  she  could  ill  af!ord  to  kwe  him; ^  and  careless  at 

itl'  bodily  fatigue  or  danger,  she  rode  on  the  15th  of 

Ck  nty-five  miles  over  the  moors  to  see  him.    The  earl's 

tt.1  1  to  be  more  painful  than  dangerous,  and  after 

'is  bedside  she  returned  the  same  day 

not  been  well:    "  thought  and  dis- 

toki  Maitland.*  "  had  ti  < 

ted  both  her  health  an 

TU  long  tuie,  lite  ntglti  <ur,  iind  "  the  great  distress  of  her  mind 

'"C«  M  luy  tOM  DM  •^  iiMtt- 

pleiout  words  of  da  Crw\  t»g. 

*  MalUaDd  to  Um  Arefe!  .  r.„,.  ,„  ^..,m. 
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for  the  carl,"  proved  too  much  for  her;  and  though  she  sat  her 
horse  till  her  journey's  end  she  fainted  when  she  was  lifted  from 
the  saddle,  and  remained  two  hours  unconscious.  T 
followed  with  violent  fever,  and  in  this  condition  she  c 
for  a  week.  She  was  frequently  insensible:  food  retuscd  lu 
remain  upon  her  stomach;  yet  for  the  first  few  days  there 
seemed  to  be  "  no  tokens  of  death;  "  she  slept  tolerably,  and  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  22  nd  and  23rd,  she  was  thought 
to  be  improving.  An  express  had  been  sent  to  Glasgow  for 
Damley,  but  he  did  not  appear.  On  Friday,  the  25th,  there 
was  a  relapse;  shiverings  came  on,  the  body  grew  rigid,  the  eyes 
were  closed,  the  mouth  set  and  motionless;  she  lost  conscious- 
ness so  entirely  that  she  was  supposed  to  be  dying  or  dead; 
and  in  the  expectation  of  an  immediate  end  a  menacing  order 
to  keep  the  peace  was  sent  out  by  Murray,  Maitland,  HuntJy, 
and  the  other  lords  who  were  in  attendance  on  her. 

The  physician,  "  Master  Naw,"  however,  "  a  perfyt  man  of 
his  craft,"  "  would  not  give  the  matter  over."     He  restored  the 
circulation  by  chafing  the  limbs;   the  queen  came  to  herself  at 
last,  broke  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  fell  into  a  natural 
sleep.     When  she  awoke,  the  fever  was  gone,  but  her  streiictli 
was  prostrated.     For  the  few  next  days  she  still  believed  hi : 
in  danger,  and  with  the  outward  signs,  and  so  far  as  could  be  ^ — 
with  the  inward  spirit  of  Catholic  piety,  she  prepared  to  meet 
what  might  be  coming  upon  her.    The  Bishop  of  Ross  was  ever 
on  his  knees  at  her  bed-side;  and  courageous  always,  she  pro- 
fessed herself  ready  to  die  if  so  it  was  to  be.    She  recommended 
the  prince  to  the  lords;    through  Murray  she  bequeathed  the 
care  of  him  to  Elizabeth — through  du  Croq  to  the  Kmg  of  Fr 
and  Catherine  de  Medici — and  for  Scotland  she  implored  thei 
as  her  last  request  "  to  trouble  no  man  in  his  conscience 
professed  the  Catholic  faith,"  in  which  she  herself  had  1 
brought  up  and  was  ready  to  die. 

How  much  of  all  this  was  real,  how  much  theatrical,  it  is 
needless  to  inquire ;  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Mary  Stuart  will 
not  claim  for  her  a  character  of  piety,  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
which  connects  it  with  the  moral  law;  those  who  regard  her 
with  most  suspicion  will  not  refuse  her  the  credit  of  devotion 
to  the  Catholic  cause. 

In  a  week  all  alarm  was  at  an  end.    At  length,  but  so  late  t' 
his  appearance  was  an  affront,  Damley  arrived :  he  was  rect . 
with  coldness;    but  for  the  interposition  of  Murray  he  would 
not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  a  single  night,  and  the  next 
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morning  he  was  dismissed  to  rrtum  to  his  father.  In  unhappy 
oontni-st  tJje  Karl  of  Hothwell  u;is  brought  ;is  soon  as  he  could 
be  moved  to  Jedbuigfa;  and  on  the  loth  of  NOvcml)  '  art 
hmke  up,  and  proceeded  by  slow  iounicys  tuward  ::;h 

lie  prince's  baptism.  At  Kelso  the  queen  founU  a.  letter 
her  husband.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  again  writing  in 
ouuiiilaint  of  her  to  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  powers.*  He  was 
probably  no  less  unwise  in  the  words  which  he  used  to  herself; 
and  she  exclaimed  passionately  in  Murray's  and  Maitiand's 
presence  "  that  unless  she  was  freed  of  him  in  some  way  she  had 
no  pleasure  to  live,  and  if  she  could  find  no  other  remedy  she 

wouH  — •  ' '  -•♦  1..— "if."t 

L<  4  the  border,  she  looked  from  Haly- 

don  li'.ii  n\\r  licrwicji  ana  the  English  lines,  and  that  fair  vision 

of  the  future  where  Damley  was  the  single  darkening  image. 

A  train  (if  knights  and  gentlemen  came  out  to  do  her  homage 

anH  attend  her  to  Ayemouth;  the  Berwick  batteries  as  she  went 

luted  the  heiress  of  the  rown;  all  through  North- 

•  rland.  through  Yorkshn  very  gates  of  London,  had 

she  cared  to  visit  Elizabeth,  Mary  Stuart  would  have  been  then 

rpi  •  tved  with  all  but  regal  honours.    The  Earl  of  Bedford — of 

ii^lish  nobles  the  most  determined  of  her  opponents — was 

inng  to  be  present  at  the  approaching  baptism  to  make 

:«ace  as  Elizabeth's  representative.    From  Dunbar  she 

WT'  )te  to  Cecil  and  the  rest  of  the  council  as  to  "  her  good  friends," 

to  whom  she  committed  the  care  of  "  her  catise."    From  thence 

ibe  passed  on  to  Craigmillar  *  to  recruit  her  strength  in  the  keen 

breezy  air. 

ate  heavy  weight  still  hung  upon  her  spirits:  her  brilliant 
fleets  failed  to  cheer  her.    "  The  queen  is  at  Craigmillar," 
du  Croq  at  the  end  of  November;  "  the  is  still  sick,  and  I 
the  principal  part  of  her  disease  to  consist  of  a  deep 
'  sorrow:  nor  can  she,  it  seems,  forget  the  same;  again 
the  says  she  wishes  she  were  dead."  * 
knxls  who  had  attended  her  to  Dalkeith  the  cause  of 
trouble  was  but  too  notorious.    Instead  of  listening  to  her 
aties  to  relieve  her  of  her  husband,  the  pope  had  probably 

•  D«  sava  in  a  letter,  lat«  ia  tha  wtatir  to  Philip,  ipok*  of  writinff  to 

thr  ( hiM-fi  of  Seot»— "  A  oerea  dd  inal  oftdo  qat  n  aarido  babia  bacho 

con  V.  114.  jr  eoB  al  Papa  f  Priadpaa  an  lo  da  aa  raligioo.**— 

■  ■■iiU. 
'  I  PKIWOOD. 

iraa  oaflaa  south  ol  Bdlabwab.  oo  tha  road  to  DalkaHh. 
>  Croq  to  tha  Arehbiahap  of  Claaaow:   Kami. 
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followed  the  advice  of  dc  Silva,  and  had  urged  her  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  him :  at  any  rate  she  must  have  known  the  anxiety  of  her 
English  friends,  and  must  have  felt  more  wearily  than  ever  the 
burden  of  the  chain  with  which  she  had  bound  herself.  Hoth- 
well,  Murray,  Maitland,  and  Huntly  continued  at  her  side,  and 
at  Craigmillar  they  were  joined  by  Argyle. 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  been  con 
murder  had  by  this  lime  most  of  them  received  ; 
the  queen  had  still  found  herself  unable  to  forgive  Morion  who, 
with  Lindsay,  young  Ruthven,  and  Ker,  was  still  in  exile  in 
England.    Their  friends  had  never  ceased  to  intercede  for  them. 
One  morning  while  Argyle  was  still  in  bed,  Murray  and  Maitl"."' 
came  to  his  room ;  and  Maitland  beginning  upon  the  subject, 
that  the  "  best  way  to  obtain  Morton's  pardon  was  to  promise 
the  queen  to  find  means  to  divorce  her  from  her  husband." 

Argyle  said  he  did  not  know  how  it  could  be  done. 

*'  My  lord,"  said  Maitland,  "  care  you  not  for  that,  we  shall 
find  the  means  to  make  her  quit  of  him  well  enough,  if  you  and 
Lord  Hunlly  will  look  on  and  not  take  offence." 

Scotland  was  still  entangled  in  the  Canon  Law,  and  some 
trick  could  be  made  available  if  the  nobles  agreed  to  allow  it. 
Huntly  entered  as  the  others  were  talking.  They  offered  him  the 
restoration  of  the  Gordon  estates  if  he  would  consent  to  Morton's 
return:  he  took  the  price  and  agreed  with  the  rest  to  forward 
the  divorce. 

The  four  noblemen  then  went  together  to  Bothwell,  who 
professed  equal  readiness;  he  accompanied  them  to  the  qix 
and  Maitland  in  the  name  of  the  rest  undertook  to  delivei 
from  Darnley  on  condition  that  she  pardoned  Morton  and  hij> 
companions. 

Mary  Stuart  was  craving  for  release:  she  said  generally  that 
she  would  do  what  they  required;  but  embarrassed  as  she  was 
by  her  connection  with  Rome  she  was  unable  to  understand  how 
a  divorce  could  be  managed,  or  how  if  they  succeeded  they  could 
save  the  legitimacy  of  her  child.  So  obvious  a  difficulty  could 
not  have  been  unforeseen.  Under  the  old  law  of  the  Church 
the  dissolution  of  marriage  was  so  frequent  and  facile,  that  by  a 
kind  of  tacit  agreement  children  bom  from  connections  assumed 
at  the  time  to  be  lawful  were,  like  Mary  and  Elizabeth  of  England, 
allowed  to  pass  as  legitimate,  and  to  succeed  to  their  fathers' 
estates.  The  Earl  of  Angus  and  Queen  Margaret  were  divorced, 
yet  the  English  council  had  tried  in  vain  to  fix  a  stigma  on  the 
birth  of  Lady  Lennox.    Archbishop  Parker  more  recently  had 
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■* '  "  — '  '\  and  Lady  Catherine  Cv         •  their  son  was 

for  the  succession  of  tl  ,  Protestants. 

iwcu  was  ready  with  an  instance  from  Ins  uwn  experience. 

marriage  between  his  own  father  and  mother  had  been 

Ixnd  invalid,  yet  he  had  inherited  the  earldom  without 

The  mterests  which  depended  on  the  young  Prince  of  Scot- 
land however  were  too  vast  to  be  lightly  put  in  hazard;  there 
was  another  and  a  shorter  road  out  of  the  difficulty. 

"Madam,"  said  Maitland,  "we  are  here  the  chief  of  your 
grace's  council  and  nobiUty;  we  shall  find  the  means  that  your 
majesty  shall  be  quit  of  your  husband  without  prejudice  of  your 
son,  and  albeit  that  my  Lord  of  Murray  here  present  be  Little 
less  scrupulous  for  a  Protestant  than  your  grace  is  for  a  Papist, 
I  am  assured  he  will  look  through  his  fingers  thereto,  and  will 
behold  our  doings,  saying  nothing  to  the  same." 
The  wc«ds  were  scarcely  ambiguous,  yet  Murray  said  nothing. 
h  subjects  are  not  usually  ducussed  in  too  loud  a  tone,  and 
rnay  not  have  heard  them  distinctly.     He  himself  swore 
rwards  "  that  if  any  man  said  he  was  present  when  purposes 
c  held  in  his  audience  tending  to  any  unlawful  or  dishonour- 
able end  he  spoke  wickedly  and  untruly."  * 

But  Mary  herself— how  did  she  receive  the  dark  suggestion? 

This  part  of  the  story  rests  on  the  evidence  of  her  own  friends, 

-■  '  was  drawn  up  in  her  excuse  and  defence.    According  to 

.  le  and  Huntly  she  said  she  "  would  do  nothing  to  touch  her 

>ur  and  oMUcience;"  "they  had  better  leave  it  alone;" 

'-aning  to  do  her  good  it  might  turn  to  her  hurt  and  dis- 

>e  may  be  credited  with  having  refused  her  consent  to  the 

•osals  then  made  to  her;  and  yet  that  such  a  conversation 

M  tuivi'  passed  in  her  presence  (of  the  truth  of  the  main 

there  is  no  room  for  doubt)  were  serious  and  signi- 

....   secret  was  ill  kept:    it  reached  the  ears  of  the 

.unbassador,  who  though  he  could  not  believe  it  true 

wi<ji(   tu\  account  of  it  to  Philip.*    The  queen  was  perhaps 

'  Reply  of  Murray  to  Um  dadaratknw  of  tb*  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Argyla: 

KtlTII 

•  t>rrl«ratloa>  ol  Hoatly  and  Argyl*:   Ksttm. 

vtMKlo  alfaooa 

'  '  I  R«irna  da 

•Oo.    Awaq 

dcMa  craar 

Da  SOva  lo'PhOip.  Jukuaey  it:' MS. 


.u,\. 


al  dwjuato  qtw  babU  «Btra 
••*■  lo  S  la  Rayna  da  baev  alfo  contra  au  marido, 

f  <)  !<*  ra  dlo.    Aaaqaa  lava  atia  aviao  da  boana 

panr.  I  .  dcbU  eraar  que  8»  baMts*  tratado  ooo 

u   Krvna  Da  SOva  to  PhOio.    Iuiti«r*  iS:    MS. 
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serious  in  her  reluctance;  perhaps  she  desired  not  to  know  uliat 
was  intended  till  the  deed  was  done. 

"  ThU  they  should  have  done. 
And  not  have  n>oken  of  it.     In  her  'twu  villainy; 
In  them  it  bad  been  good  lervioe." 

Those  among  the  lords  at  all  events  who  were  most  in  Mary 
Stuart's  confidence  concluded  that  if  they  went  their  own  way 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  resentment.  Four  of  the 
party  present — Argyle,  Huntly,  Maitland,  and  Bothwell.  with  a 
cousin  of  Bothwell,  Sir  James  Balfour — signed  a  bond  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  while  the  court  was  still  at  Craigmillar,  to  the 
following  purpose: — 

"  That  for  sae  meikle  as  it  was  thought  expedient  and  pro- 
fitable for  the  commonweal,  by  the  nobility  and  lords  under- 
written, that  sic  an  young  fool  and  proud  tyran  (as  the  king) 
should  not  bear  rule  of  them — for  divers  causes  therefore  they 
all  had  concluded  that  he  should  be  put  forth  by  one  way  or 
other — and  whosoever  should  take  the  deed  in  hand  or  do  it,  they 
should  defend  and  fortify  it,  for  it  should  be  by  every  one  of 
them  reckoned  and  holden  done  by  themselves."  * 

The  curtain  which  was  thus  for  a  moment  drawn  aside  again 
doses.  The  queen  went  in  the  first  week  of  December  to 
Srirling,  where  Damley  was  allowed  to  join  her;  and  the 
English  Catholics,  who  had  been  alarmed  at  the  rumours  which 
had  gone  abroad,  flattered  themselves  into  a  hope  that  all 
would  again  go  well.  The  king  would  make  amends  for  the 
past  by  affection  and  submission;  Mary  Stuart  would  in  time 
obliterate  the  painful  feelings  which  her  neglect  of  him  \\&d 
aroused.* 

A  few  days  after,  the  Earl  of  Bedford  arrived  from  England; 
the  Parliament  was  then  approaching  its  conclusion ;  the  storm 
had  subsided,  and  Elizabeth,  free  to  act  for  herself,  had  com- 
missioned Bedford  to  tell  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  her  claims 
should  be  investigated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  "  should  receive 
as  much  favour  as  she  could  desire  to  her  contentation."  *  The 
ambassador  had  brought  with  him  a  magnificent  font  of  gold 
weighing  330  ozs.  as  a  splendid  present  to  the  heir  of  the  English 

>  Ormeston't  ooDfestioo:    Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials  of  Scotland. 

*  "  El  Rey  de  Esooda  ha  ya  viente  dlas  que  esta  con  la  Reyna,  y  comen 
juntos;  y  aunque  pareoe  que  no  perderi  tan  presto  del  todo  el  desgusto 
del  Rey  por  las  OOMS  pasadas,  todavia  piensa  que  el  tiempo,  y  estar  juntos, 
7  el  Rey  determinado  de  cnmplacerle,  hari  mucho  en  la  buena  recon- 
ciliacion." — De  Silva  to  Philip,  December  18:    MS.  Simancas. 

*  Instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  going  to  Scotland:    Keith. 
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throne.  The  prince,  who  wms  to  have  been  dipped  in  it  at  his 
baptism,  had  grown  too  large  by  the  delay  of  the  ceremony; 
but  Elizabeth  suggested  that  it  might  be  used  for  "  the  next 
child." » 

The  time  had  been  when  these  things  would  have  satisfied 
Mary  Stuart's  utmost  hopes,  and  have  filled  her  with  exiilta- 
tion.    Her  thour  csts,  and  anxieties  were  now  other- 

wise occupied,    t  5  th,  at  five  in  the  evening  the  prince 

was  baptised  by  torch-light  in  Stirling  Chapel ;  the  service  was 
that  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
the  most  abandoned  of  all  Episcopal  scoundrels,  officiated,  sup- 
ported by  three  of  his  brethren.  The  French  ambassador 
carried  the  child  into  the  aisle;  the  Countess  of  Arg>'le,  the 
same  who  had  been  present  at  Ritzio's  murder,  held  him  at  the 
font  as  Elizabeth's  representative;  and  three  of  the  Scottish 
lemen— r  Athol,  and  Ross — were  present  at  the 

mony.  with  the  English  ambassador,  stood  out- 

side the  door.  It  buded  ill  for  the  supposed  reconciliation  tlmt 
the  prmce's  father,  though  in  the  castle  at  the  time,  remained 
in  his  own  room,  either  sUll  brooding  over  his  wrongs  and  afraid 
that  some  insult  should  be  passed  upon  him,  or  ehe  forbidden 
by  the  queen  to  appear. 

As  soon  as  the  »>"^»i-'"  was  over  the  suit  for  the  restoration 
of  Morton  was  <  Bedford  added  his  intercession  to 

•"^.it  of  Murray;  iwmwcil,  Athol,  and  all  the  other  noblemen 
led  in  the  entreaty;  and  on  the  24th  the  queen  with  some 
aiiccution  of  reluctance  gave  way.  George  Douglas,  who  had 
betn  the  iiT)>t  to  strike  Ritzio,  and  Faldonside,  who  had  held 
a  pistol  to  her  breast,  were  alone  excepted  from  a  general  and 
final  panlon.' 

Under  any  drcumstanoes  it  could  only  have  been  with  terror 

thiit    Ddmlev   could   have   encountered   Morton   and   young 

e  otmversation  at  Craigmillar  which  had  stolen 

..— -id  been  carried  equally  to  his  own  ear.    He 

at  the  paidon  of  Ritzio's  rotirderers  had  been  ocmnected 
M.wi  i.i^  own  destruction;  and  a  whisper  had  reached  him  also 
of  the  Ixjnd  Mhich,  thouf^  nnskiwid  by  the  queen,  had  been 
"  drawn  by  her  own  device."  *  So  long  as  Morton  remained  in 
exile  he  could  hope  that  the  conspiimcy  against  him  was  inoom> 
l^ete.    The  proclamation  of  the  pardon  was  his  death-knell. 


'  UwtnictioM  to  lb*  Bart  of  B«diord  aoiaf  to  SootUod  :   Kiitm. 
* B«diDrd loC«^  DMMtar  30:  SttSkMS.  Itolk  Horn*. 
*  DvpQiitiaD  ofThoaiM  Crawfaird:   MS.  Ibid. 
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and  the  same  night,  swiftly,  "  without  word  spoken  or  leav« 
taken,  he  stole  away  from  Stirhng  and  fled  to  his  father." 

That  at  such  a  crisis  he  should  have  been  attacked  by  s 
sudden  and  dangerous  illness  was  to  say  the  least  of  it  a  singulai 
coincidence.  A  few  miles  from  the  casile  blue  spots  broke  out 
over  his  body,  and  he  was  carried  into  Glasgow  languid  anc 
drooping,  with  a  disease  which  the  court  and  the  friends  of  th< 
court  were  pleased  to  call  small-pox. 

There  for  a  time  he  lay,  his  father  absent,  himself  hanging 
between  life  and  death,  attended  only  by  a  few  faithful  servants 
while  the  queen  with  recovered  health  and  spirits  spent  liei 
Christmas  with  Bothwell  at  Drununond  Castle  and  Tullibardine, 
waiting  the  issue  of  the  disease. 

Unfortunately  for  all  parties  concerned,  the  king  after  a  fe^ 
days  was  reported  to  be  slowly  recovering.     Either  the  natural 
disorder  was  too  weak  to  kill  him,  or  the  poison  had  failed  ol 
its  work.     The  queen  returned  to  Stirling:    the  favourite  rod* 
south  to  receive  the  exiles  on  their  way  back  from  ' 
"  In  the  yard  of  the  hostelry  of  Whittingham,"  Boti. 
Morton  met;    and  Morton,  long  after — on  the  eve  of  his 
execution,  when  to  sf>eak  the  truth  might  do  him  service  wi 
he  was  going,  and  could  do  him  no  hurt  in  this  world — thus 
described  what  passed  between  them: — 

"  The  Earl  of  Bothwell,"  said  Morton,  "  proposed  to  me  tht 
purpose  of  the  king's  murder,  seeing  that  it  was  the  queen's 
mind  that  he  should  be  taken  away,  because  she  blamed  tht 
king  of  Davie's  slaughter  more  than  me." 

Morton  "  but  newly  come  from  one  trouble,  said  that  he  was 
in  no  haste  to  enter  into  a  new,"  and  required  to  be  assurecj 
that  the  queen  indeed  desired  it. 

Bothwell  said  "  he  knew  what  was  in  the  queen's  mind,  anc 
she  would  have  it  done," 

"  Bring  me  the  queen's  hand  for  a  warrant,"  Morton  said 
that  he  replied,  "  and  then  I  will  answer  you."  * 

Rash  and  careless  as  Mary  Stuart's  passion  made  her,  she  waf 
not  so  blind  to  prudence  as  to  commit  her  signature  as  hei 
husband  had  done.  Bothwell  promised  that  he  would  produa 
an  order  from  her,  but  it  never  came,  and  Morton  was  saved 
from  further  share  in  the  conspiracy. 

On  the  14th  of  January  the  queen  brought  the  prince  tc 
Edinburgh;   on  the  20th  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 

'  The  Earl  of  Morton's  oonfession :  Illustrations  of  Scottish  History 
P-  494- 
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of  Glasgow  at  Paris  complaining  of  her  husband's  behaviour  to 

her,  while  the  poor  wretch  was  still  lying  on  his  sick  bed;  *  and 

al>    1?  tin-  <;:ime  time  she  was  rejoined  by  Bothwell  on  his  return 

i*r.    So  far  the  story  can  be  traced  with  confidence. 

■ '  'induct  passes  mto  the  debateable  land,  where 

I  hose  who  condemn  with  charges  of  falsehood 

'  -  •'    '      licting  nor  insufficient: 

of  the  crime  taken  on 

icpi  ul  Uic  sui  undesigned  coincidences  "  between 

tones  of  man  ■  witnesses,  with  letters  which  after 

keenest  inquir  i  to  be  in  her  own  handwriting, 

a  light  upon  >gs  as  full  as  it  is  startling ;   but 

later  sufferings  of  Mary  Stuart  have  surrounded  her  name 

an  atmosphere  of  tenderness,  and  half  the  world  has  pre- 

d  to  believe  that  she  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a  hideous 

— ^piracy. 

The  so-called  certainties  of  history  are  but  probabilities  in 

varying  de|[ree«;  and  when  witnesses  no  longer  survive  to  be 

cross-questioned,  those  readers  and  writers  who  judge  of  truth 

their  emotions  can  believe  what  they  please.    To  assert 

documents  were  forged,  or  that  witnesses  were  tampered 

,  costs  them  no  effort;    they  are  spared  the  trouble  of 

tion  by  the  ready-nuule  assurance  of  their  feelings. 

rttc  historian  who  is  without  confidence  in  these  easy  criteria 

of  ( crtainty  can  but  try  his  evidence  by  such  means  as  remain. 

xamines  what  is  doubtful  by  the  light  of  what  is  established, 

—  offere  at  last  the  conclusions  at  which  his  own  mind  has 

arrived,  not  as  the  demonstrated  facts  either  of  logic  or  passion, 

but  as  something  which  after  a  survey  of  the  whole  case  appears 

to  him  to  be  nearest  to  the  truth.' 

iheQaaenof  Scot*  to  tbe  Archbishop  of  Clasfow,  January  30:  Kimi. 

hi-  ctorv  lo  the  t«st  k»  taken  from  th*  <l«paiitioiiii  in  Anoiuom  and 

tRMB  tha  depoaitkM  of  Crairford,  in  th«  RoUt  Houae;    and 

ccfeliratad  casket  lettm  of  Mary  Stuart  to  Bothwell.     The 

-f  ttrna  hxtm%  will  be  diseuMad  in  Chaptrr  XVI.  in  ckmh 

dr  dlaeovwy.  and  with  tha  axaaUaauoa  of  them  whkh 

MranttnM  1  shall  aMuoM  tha  faaulnaiMas  of  documeota, 

xtory  into  a  man  eraatkm  of  imaicinativp  tym- 

i>«rty  to  doobc.    Thay  eowe  to  ua  after  havtog 

Boflaad  and  Scotland.    The  bam^ 
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tly  that  of  the  queen  that  the  most 


Ooa  of  the  letters  could 

4I  to  thai  of  Shakespaart:  aod 

~<Mi  so  ovflffpowerumly  suroClaPt 

oulttpUad  Uie  chaocM  of  dalco- 

i«M>  ,0  time  appears  to  ma  to  super- 

••d'  Tha  Eoflish  couaeil,  amoof 
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The  queen  then,  after  writing  the  letter  of  complaint  againsl 
her  husband  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  suddenly  detennine<i 
to  visit  his  sick  bed.  On  Thursday  the  a3rd  of  January  sh« 
set  out  to  Glasgow  attended  by  her  lover.  They  spent  th< 
night  at  Callendar  together.*  In  the  morning  they  parted; 
the  earl  returned  to  Edinburgh;  Mary  Stuart  pursued  hei 
journey  attended  by  Bothwell's  French  servant  Paris,  through 
whom  they  had  arranged  to  communicate. 

The  news  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  Glasgow  anticipated 
her  appearance  there.  Damley  was  confined  to  his  bed] 
Lennox,  who  suspected  mischief,  when  he  heard  that  she  wai 
coming,  sent  a  gentleman,  named  Crawford,  a  noble,  fearlen 
kind  of  person,  to  apologise  for  his  inability  to  meet  her.  It 
seems  that  after  hearing  of  the  bond  at  Craigmillar  Damley 
had  written  some  letter  to  her,  the  inconvenient  truths  of  which 
had  been  irritating ;  and  she  had  used  certain  bitter  expressions 
about  him  which  had  been  carried  to  his  ears.  Both  father 
and  son  believed  that  she  intended  to  be  revenged;  and  Cr 
ford  when  he  gave  his  message  did  not  hide  from  her  that 
master  was  afraid  of  her. 

"  There  is  no  remedy  against  fear,"  the  queen  said  shortly. 

"  Madam,"  Crawford  answered,  "  I  know  so  far  of  my  mi. 
that  he  desires  nothing  more  than  that  the  secrets  of  e\    ^ 
creature's  heart  were  writ  in  their  faces."  ' 

Crawford's  suspicions  were  too  evident  to  be  concealed.  The 
queen  did  not  like  them;  she  asked  sharply  if  he  had  more  to 
say;  and  when  he  said  he  had  discharged  his  comniission,  she 
bade  him  "  hold  his  peace." 

Lord  Damley  liad  made  some  use  of  his  illness;  as  he  lay 
between  life  and  death  he  had  come  to  understand  that  he  had 
been  a  fool,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  been  thinking 
seriously.  When  the  queen  entered  his  room  she  found  him 
lying  on  his  couch,  weak  and  unable  to  move.  Her  first 
was  about  his  letter;  it  was  not  her  cue  to  irritate  li 
she  seemed  to  expostulate  on  the  credulity  with  which  he  had 
listened  to  calumnies  against  her.    He  excused  himself  faintly. 

whom  were  manv  friends  of  Marv  Stnart,  had  the  French  orifrinalt  before 
them,  while  we  nave  only  tran'^'  ■•• — -     r  translations  of  translations. 

'  "  When  Bothwell  was  con  queen  to  Glasj^w,  where  she 

was  going  to  the  king,  at  Call<  supper,  Lite.  I.ady  Rrr'^s  came 

to  Bothwell's  room,  and  seeing  un  I 'oris 

here?  '     '  It  is  all  the  same,'  said  he,  ere- 

upon  she  took  him  to  the  queen's  roo;...       .......,...,....,.,  iris: 

Andkrso.v's  CoUedion.     Paris  was  Bothwell's  servant. 

*  Crawford's  deposition :  MS.  Rolls  Houst. 
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She  allowed  her  manner  to  relax,  and  she  inquired  about  the 
caus«  of  his  illnets. 

'  soft  word  unlodced  at  once  the  sluices  of  Darnley's  heart; 
;>assioQ  gushed  out  uncontrolled,  and  with  a  wild  appeal  he 
Uircw  himself  on  his  wife's  forgiveness. 

"  V'ou  are  the  cause  of  it,"  he  said;  "  it  comes  only  from  you 

who  will  not  pardon  my  faults  when  I  am  sorry  for  them.    I 

have  done  wrong,  I  confess  it;  but  others  besides  me  have  done 

wrong,  and  you  nave  forgiven  them,  and  I  am  but  young.    You 

Havc  forgiven  me  often  you  may  say;   but  may  not  a  man  of 

ige  for  want  of  counsel,  of  which  I  am  very  destitute,  fall 

•  or  thrice  and  yet  repent  and  learn  from  experience? 

I  lever  I  have  done  wrong  forgive  me;  I  will  do  so  no  more. 

r-e  back  to  you;  let  me  be  your  husband  again  or  may  I 

nr .  ■ :  r.^  from  this  bed.    Say  that  it  shall  be  so,"  he  went  on 

wild  eagerness;   "  God  knows  I  am  punished  for  making 

.{od  of  you— for  having  no  thought  but  of  you."  ^ 

He  was  fliiyng  himseli  into  her  arms  as  readily  as  she  could 

hope  or  desire;  bat  she  was  afraid  of  exciting  bis  suspicions  by 

bemg  too  omplaisant.    She  answered  kindly  that  she  was  sorry 

to  see  him  so  unwell;  and  she  asked  him  again  why  he  had 

thought  of  leaving  the  country. 

He  said  that  "  he  had  never  really  meant  to  leave  it;  yet  had 

it  been  so  there  was  reason  enou^;   she  knew  how  he  had 

been  used." 

She  went  back  to  the  bond  of  Craigmillar.    It  was  naoesiary 

t)er  to  learn  who  had  betrayed  the  secret  and  how  mudi  of 

IS  known. 

cak  and  facile  as  usual  Damley  gave  up  the  name  of  his 
rmant;  it  was  the  Laird  of  Minto;  and  then  he  said  that 
"  he  coukl  not  believe  that  she  who  was  his  own  proper  flesh 
wouM  do  him  harm ;  "  "  if  any  other  would  do  it,"  he  added 
with  somethii^  of  his  okl  bravado,  "  they  shoukl  buy  him 
dear  unless  they  took  him  sleeping." 

Her  part  was  difficult  to  act.  As  she  seemed  so  kind  he  begged 
that  she  wouki  give  him  his  food ;  he  even  wished  to  kiss  her, 
and  his  breath  after  his  iUness  was  not  pleasant.  "  It  almost 
'""H  me,"  she  wrote  to  Bothwell,  "  though  I  sate  as  far  from 
as  the  bed  woukl  aUow:  he  is  more  gay  than  ever  you  saw 
turn ;  in  faurt  he  makes  bve  to  me,  of  the  which  I  take  so  great 


f  rawlord't  dwoaltkia.    Tba  ooovanatioo,  m  rtUtcd  by  Datalvy  to 
«fanl,  UJUm  •xacUy  wHh  tiM  fhrm  bf  Mary  ImcmM  to  Bolbwdl  ia 
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pleasure  that  I  enter  never  where  he  is  but  incontinent  I  take 
the  sickness  of  my  sore  side  which  I  am  so  troubled  with."  * 

When  she  attempted  to  leave  the  room  he  implored  her  to 
stay  with  him.  He  had  been  told,  he  said,  that  she  had  brought 
a  litter  with  her;  did  she  mean  to  take  him  away? 

She  said  she  thought  the  air  of  Craigmillar  would  do  him 
good ;  and  as  he  could  not  sit  on  horseback  she  had  contrived  a 
means  by  which  he  could  be  carried. 

The  name  of  Craigmillar  had  an  ominous  sound.  The  words 
were  kind,  but  there  was  perhaps  some  odd  glitter  of  the  eyes 
not  wholly  satisfactory. 

He  answered  that  if  she  would  promise  him  on  her  honour  to 
live  with  him  as  his  wife  and  not  to  leave  him  any  more  he  would 
go  with  her  to  the  world's  end,  and  care  for  nothing;  if  not  he 
would  stay  where  he  was. 

It  was  for  that  purpose,  she  said  tenderly,  that  she  had  come 
to  Glasgow;  the  separation  had  injured  both  of  them,  and  it 
was  time  that  it  should  end;  "  and  so  she  granted  his  d( 
and  promised  it  should  be  as  he  had  spoken,  and  thereupon  l 
him  her  hand  and  faith  of  her  body  that  she  would  love  hun 
and  use  him  as  her  husband ;  "  she  would  wait  only  till  his 
health  was  restored ;  he  should  use  cold  baths  at  Craigmillar, 
and  then  all  should  be  well. 

Again  she  returned  to  his  letter;  she  was  still  uneasy  about 
his  knowledge  of  the  bond,  and  she  asked  whether  he  had  any 
particular  fear  of  either  of  the  noblemen.  He  had  injured 
Maitland  most,  and  he  shivered  when  she  named  him.  He  felt 
but  too  surely  with  what  indifference  Maitland  would  set  his 
heel  on  such  a  worm  as  he  was. 

She  spoke  of  Lady  Reres,  Bothwell's  evil  friend.     Damley 
knew  what  that  woman  had  been  and  suspected  what  she  might 
be.     He  said  he  liked  her  not,  and  wished  to  Ond  she  micht 
serve  the  queen  to  her  honour ;  but  he  would  b< 
he  would  do  all  that  she  would  have  him  do,  ai 
that  she  loved. 

She  had  gained  her  point;  he  would  go  with  her,  and  that 
was  all  she  wanted.  A  slight  cloud  rose  between  them  before 
she  left  the  room.  He  was  impatient  at  her  going,  and  com- 
plained that  she  would  not  stay  with  him :  she  on  her  part  said 
that  he  must  keep  her  promise  secret;  the  lords  would  be  sus- 
picious of  their  agreement,  and  must  not  know  of  it. 

He  did  not  like  the  mention  of  the  lords;   the  lords,  he  said, 
'  Mary  Stuart  to  Botbwell:  Anderson's  CoUuium. 
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had  nor  -c;  he  would  never  excite  the  lords  against 

her,  and  rd,  would  not  again  make  a  party  against 

him. 

She  said  that  their  past  disagreements  had  been  no  fault  of  hers. 
He  and  he  alone  was  to  blame  for  all  that  had  gone  wrong. 

With  these  words  she  left  him.    Mary  Stuart  was  an  admirable 

actress;   rarely  perhaps  on  the  world's  sta^  has  there  been  a 

'  "  '  niayer.     Rut  the  game  was  a  difficult  one ;  she  had 

lural  compunction,  and  the  performance  was  not 

quiU;  pcrkct. 

Daraley,  perplexed  between  hope  and  fear,  affection  and  niis- 
giving,  sent  for  Crawford.    He  related  the  conversation  which 
had  passed,  so  far  as  he  could  recollect  it,  word  for  word,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought. 

Crawford,  unblinded  bv  nassion,  answered  at  once  "  that  he 
liked  it  not ;"  if  the  <  led  to  have  him  living  with  her, 

why  did  ''>"  "'^»  take  U....  ...  .^ulyrood?    Craigmillar — a  remote 

and  km  ry  house — was  no  proper  place  for  him;  if  he 

went  wttti  nri  lie  wouk)  go  rather  as  her  prisoner  than  her 
husband. 

Damley  answered  that  he  thought  little  less  himself;  he  had 
but  her  promise  to  trust  to,  and  he  feared  what  she  might  mean; 
he  had  reaohred  to  go  however;  "  he  would  trust  himself  in  her 
hands  though  she  shouM  cut  his  throat."  * 

And  Mary,  what  was  her  occupation  after  parting  thus  from 
her  husband?    Ijite  into  the  night  she  sat  writing  an  account 
that  day's  business  to  her  lover,  *'  with  whom,"  as  she  said, 
"  ><ad  left  her  heart."    She  tokl  him  of  her  meeting  with 
•1,  and  of  her  coming  to  the  king;  she  related  with  but 
-i-x]  variations  Damley's  passionate  appeal  to  her,  as 
sdf  had  told  it  to  his  friend. 
i,"  she  wrote,  "  that  I  bdieve  what  he  says;  you 
■e\  im  better  or  heard  hiro  speak  more  humbly.    If  I 

kouw  his  heart  was  wax,  and  mine  a  diamood  w' 
ctu>  enter  but  thftt  which  oomes  from  your  hand 
.o»t  have  had  pity  on  him ;  but  (ear  not,  the  plan  si 
the  death." 

If  Mary  Stuart  was  troubled  with  a  husband,  Bothwell  was 
inronvrnienrr*!  rnuallv  with  .i  wife. 

inued,  "  that  you  ^ 

you;.,...,,... ,  u— ; ....-uess  of  yours,  who  w 

DO  less  with  you  for  the  Mune;  I  bdieve  they  learnt  tlv 
•  CrawfoctTt  dsposmwi;  S«aM  MSS.  RaUt  Htmn, 
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together.  He  has  ever  a  tear  in  his  eye.  He  desires  I  should 
feed  him  with  my  own  hands.  I  am  doing  what  I  hate.  Would 
you  not  laugh  to  see  me  lie  so  well  and  dissemble  so  well,  and 
tell  truth  betwixt  my  hands?  We  are  coupled  with  two  bad 
companions.  The  devil  sunder  us  and  God  knit  us  together  to 
be  the  most  faithful  couple  that  ever  he  united.  This  is  my 
faith — I  will  die  in  it.  I  am  writing  to  you  while  the  rest  are 
sleeping,  since  I  cannot  sleep  as  they  do,  and  as  I  would  desire 
— that  is  in  your  arms,  my  dear  love;  whom  I  pray  God  preserve 
from  all  evil  and  send  you  repose." 

Without  much  moral  scrupulousness  about  her,  Mary  Stuart 
had  still  feelings  which  answer  to  a  loose  man's  "  sense  of 
honour." 

"  I  must  go  forward,"  she  said,  "  with  my  odious  purpose. 
You  make  me  dissemble  so  far  that  I  abhor  it,  and  you  cause 
me  to  do  the  office  of  a  traitress.  If  it  were  not  to  obey  you 
I  had  rather  die  than  do  it;  my  heart  bleeds  at  it.  He  will  not 
come  with  me  except  I  promise  him  that  I  shall  be  with  him  as 
before,  and  doing  this  he  will  do  all  I  please  and  come  with  me. 
To  make  him  trust  me  I  had  to  fence  in  some  things  with  him ; 
so  when  he  asked  that  when  he  was  well  we  should  both  have 
but  one  bed,  I  said  that  if  he  changed  not  purpose  between 
now  and  then  it  should  be  so ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  bade  him 
take  care  that  he  let  nobody  know  of  it,  because  the  lords  would 
fear  if  we  agreed  together,  he  would  make  them  feel  the  small 
account  they  made  of  him.  In  fine,  he  will  go  anywhere  that  I 
ask  him.  Alas!  I  never  deceived  anybody;  but  I  remit  me 
altogether  to  your  pleasure.  Send  me  word  what  tn  do  and  I 
will  do  it.     Consider  whether  you  can  contrive  an  ore 

secret  by  medicine.     He  is  to  take  medicine  and  ba;  aig- 

millar.  He  suspects  greatly,  and  yet  he  trusts  me.  1  am  sorry 
to  hurt  any  one  that  depends  on  me;  yet  you  may  command 
me  in  all  things.  About  Lady  Reres  he  said,  I  pray  God  she 
may  serve  you  to  your  honour.  He  suspects  the  thing  )ou 
know,  and  of  his  life;  but  as  to  the  last  when  I  speak  two  or 
three  kind  words  he  is  happy  and  out  of  doubt.  Bum  this  letter, 
for  it  is  dangerous  and  nothing  well  said  in  it." 

Then  following  the  ebb  and  flow  of  her  emotions  to  that 
strange  fX)int  where  the  criminal  passion  of  a  woman  becomes 
almost  virtue  in  its  utter  self-abandonment,  she  appealed  to 
Bothwell  not  to  despise  her  for  the  treachery  to  which  for  his 
sake  she  was  cond 

"  Have  no  evil  <  :  »i  me  for  this,"  she  concluded;  "  you 
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yourseii  arc  the  cause  of  it ;  for  my  own  private  revenge  I  would 
not  do  it  to  him.  Seeing  then  that  to  obey  you,  my  dear  love, 
I  spare  neither  honour,  conscience,  hazard,  nor  greatness,  take  it 
I  pray  you  in  good  part  Look  not  at  that  woman  whose  false 
tears  should  not  be  so  much  regarded  as  the  true  and  faithful 
labour  whicl^  I  am  bearing  to  desave  her  place ;  to  obtain  which — 
against  my  nature — I  betray  those  that  may  e.    God 

forgive  me.  and  God  give  you,  my  only  love,  t  .  ness  and 

prosperity  which  your  humble  and  faithful  friend  desires  for 

r»u.    She  hopes  soon  to  be  another  thing  to  you.     It  is  late, 
could  write  to  you  for  ever;   yet  now  I  will  kiss  your  hand 
and  end."  * 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind  Mary  Stuart  Queen  of  Scot- 
land lay  dow  her  bed— to  sleep,  doubtless — sleep  with 
the  soft  tran' ,  an  innocent  child.     Remorse  may  disturb 
the  slumbers  u(  Uic  man  who  is  dabbling  with  his  first  experiences 
of  wTonpr.     Whrn  the  pleasure  has  be«»  tasted  and  is  gone,  and 
•  the  crime  but  the  ruin  which  it  has  wrought, 
ncs  take  their  seats  upon  the  midnight  pillow, 
but  the  mendian  of  evil  is  for  the  most  part  left  unvexed;  and 
when  a  man  has  chosen  his  road  he  is  let  alone  to  follow  it  to 
the  end. 

rv.-  «-^.  ^..^,^„  t}^  queen  added  a  few  closing  words: 

I  hear  nothing  to  the  contrary,  according 

to  my  commission  i  will  bring  the  man  to  Craigmillar  on  Monday 

— where  he  will  be  all  WediMsday— and  I  will  go  to  Edinburgh 

iraw  blood  of  me.     Provide  for  all  things  and  discourse  upon 

rst  with  yourself." 

I'his  letter  and  another  to  Maitland  she  gave  in  charge  to 
Paris  to  take  to  Edinbursh.    In  delivering  them  she  bade  him 
tell  Bothwell  that  she  had  prevented  the  Idi^  from  kissing  her, 
as  I.ady  K(  res  could  witneu;  and  she  told  him  to  ask  Maitland 
whether  tor  was  to  be  the  place,  or  whether  they  had 

changed  ......  ,..an.    They  would  give  him  answers  with  which 

he  would  come  back  to  her  immediately.    She  would  herself 

wait  at  Glasgow  with  the  king  till  bis  return. 

Paris  after  being  a  day  upon  the  road,  reached  Edinbanrii 

h  his  despatchei  on  the  night  of  Saturday  the  a 5th.    On 

>^  to  Botnwell's  room  the  next  morning  he  found  the  earl 

and  a  servant  directed  him  to  a  bouie  belorwing  to  Sir 

lialfour,  brother  of  James  BaUour  who  signed  the  Cimig- 

BulW  bond. 

*  Marv  *siudrt  to  liothirrnr    AMUiaaoM'a  ColUetiom. 
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St.  Mary's-in-the-Fields  called  commonly  Kirk-a-Field  was 
a  roofless  and  ruined  church,  standing  just  inside  the  old  town 
walls  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  north-western  comer  of  the  present 
college.  Adjoining  it  there  stood  a  quadrangular  building  which 
had  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Domini<:^n  monks.  The  north 
front  was  built  along  the  edge  of  the  slofx;  which  descends  to  Uie 
Cowgate;  the  south  side  contained  a  1(jw  range  of  um 
rooms  which  had  l)een  "  priests'  cliambers;  '  the  east  i 
of  offices  and  servants'  rooms;  the  principal  apartments  in  liic 
dwelling  into  which  the  place  had  been  converted  were  in  Uie 
western  wing,  which  completed  the  square.  Under  the  windows 
there  was  a  narrow  strip  of  grass-plat  dividing  the  house  from 
the  town  wall;  and  outside  the  wall  were  gardens  into  which 
there  was  an  opening  through  the  cellars  by  an  underground 
passage.  The  principal  gateway  faced  north  and  led  direct  into 
the  quadrangle. 

Here  it  was  that  Paris  found  Bothwell  with  Sir  James  Balfour. 
He  delivered  his  letter  and  gave  his  message.  The  earl  wrote  a 
few  words  in  reply.  "  Commend  me  to  the  queen,"  he  said  as 
he  gave  the  note,  "  and  tell  her  that  all  will  go  well.  Say  t 
Balfour  and  I  have  not  slept  all  night,  that  everything  is  arran^ 
and  that  the  king's  lodgings  are  ready  for  him.  I  have  sent  her  a 
diamond.  You  may  say  I  would  send  my  heart  too  were  it  in 
my  power — but  she  has  it  already." 

A  few  more  words  passed,  and  from  Botliwell  Paris  went  to 
Maitland,  who  also  wrote  a  brief  answer.  To  the  verbal  ques- 
tion he  answered,  "  Tell  her  majesty  to  take  the  king  to  Kirk-a- 
Field;  "  and  with  these  replies  the  messenger  rode  back  through 
the  night  to  his  mistress. 

She  was  not  up  when  he  arrived;  her  impatience  could  not 
rest  till  she  was  dressed,  and  she  received  him  in  bed.  H 
his  letters  and  his  message.  She  asked  if  there  was  .1 
further.  He  answered  that  Bothwell  bade  him  say  "  he  wuuld 
have  no  rest  till  he  had  accomplished  their  enterprise,  and  that 
for  love  of  her  he  would  train  a  pike  all  his  life,"  The  queen 
laughed.  "  Please  God,"  she  said,  "  it  shall  not  come  to 
that."* 

A  few  hours  later  she  was  on  the  road  with  her  victim.  He 
could  be  moved  but  slowly.  She  was  obliged  to  rest  with  him 
two  days  at  Linlithgow ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  30th  that  she  was 
able  to  bring  him  to  Edinburgh.  As  yet  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
change  of  his  destination,  and  supposed  that  he  was  going  on  to 
*  Exaiumatioa  of  Paris:    Pitcairn's  CrtmimU  Thais,  vol.  i. 
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CraigmilUr.     Hot)iwi-li  however  met  the  cavalcade  outside  the 

imtM  and  ttx)k  charge  of  it.     No  attention  was  paid  to  the 

-imations  of  the  attendants  or  the  remonstrances  of  Damley 

>clf;  he  was   informed  that   the   Kirlc-a-P^ield  house  was 

t  convenient  for  him,  and   to  Kirk-a-Field  he  was  con- 

uucted. 

•'  The  lodgings  "  prefured  for  him  were  in  the  west  wing 
which  was  divi(kd  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a  large  door  at 
the  foot  of  the  staircase.  A  passage  ran  along  the  ground  floor 
n  which  a  room  opened  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  the 
n.  At  the  head  of  the  stairs  a  similar  passage  led  first  to 
Uic  king's  room — which  was  immediately  over  that  of  the  queen 
— and  furtlicr  on  to  closets  and  rooms  for  the  servants. 

Here  it  was  that  Damley  was  established  during  the  last 
hours  wfiich  he  was  to  know  on  earth.  The  keys  of  the  doors 
were  given  ostentatiously  to  his  groom  of  the  chamber,  Thomas 
Nelson;  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  being  already  in  possession  of 
duplicates.  The  door  from  the  cellar  into  the  garden  had  no 
lock,  but  the  servants  were  told  that  it  could  be  secured  with 
bolts  from  within.  The  rooms  themselves  had  been  comfort- 
ably furnished,  and  a  handsome  bed  had  been  set  up  for  the  king 
with  new  hangings  of  black  velvet.  The  queen  however  seemed 
to  think  that  they  would  be  injured  by  the  splashing  from 
Damley 's  bath,  and  desired  that  they  might  be  taken  down 
and  changed.  Being  a  person  of  r»dy  expedients  too  she 
suggested  that  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  suircase  was  not 
required  for  protection.  She  had  it  taken  down  and  turned  into 
a  cover  for  the  bath- vat;  "  so  that  there  was  nothing  left  to 
stop  the  paange  into  the  said  chamber  but  only  the  portal 

\fter  this  little  attention  she  left  her  husband  in  possession; 
SMP  intended  herself  to  sleep  from  time  to  time  there.  '  ■:'  ^-r 
own  room  was  not  yet  ready. 

in  was  stiil  unsettled.     Bothwell's  first  notion 

rnley  out  into  the  country  some  sunny  day  for 

cxcrcuc  Mid  liicn  to  kill  him.     "  But  this  purpose  was  changed 

hrrau^  it  wouM  be  known ; "  '  and  was  perhaps  abandoned 

•^  alteration  of  the  place  from  CraiginiUar. 

;  icf-n  mf  nnwhile  spent  her  days  at  her  husband's  nde, 

%-.i  4Jesoence  with  seemingly  anx ious  affection, 

ar  ^ uj  sleep  at  Holyrood.     In  the  «tarrv  pvpn- 

•  Exjunloatioa  U  Tbomas  W<boa;  PncAlll^< 
' ItopbMra's  coolwiion;  ANDtuoM. 
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ings,  though  it  was  mid-winter,  she  would  go  out  into  the  garden 
with  Lady  Reres,  and  "  there  sing  and  use  pastime.''  *     After  a 
few  days  her  apartment  at  Kirk-a-FicId  was  made  h ' 
a  bed  was  set  up  there  in  which  she  could  sleep,  and  j- 
directions  were  given  as  to  the  part  of  the  room  where  it  wa 
stand.     Paris  through  some  mistake  misplaced  it.     "  Fool  t 
you  are,"  the  queen  said  to  him  when  he  saw  it,  "  the  bed  is  not 
to  stand  there;  move  it  yonder  to  the  other  side."  *    She  per- 
haps meant  nothing,  but  the  words  afterwards  seemed  ominously 
significant.    A  powder  barrel  was  to  be  lighted  in  that  room  to 
blow  the  house  and  every  one  in  it  into  the  air.    They  had 
placed  the  bed  on  the  spot  where  the  powder  was  to  stand, 
immediately  below  the  bed  of  the  king. 

Whatever  she  meant,  she  contrived  when  it  was  moved  to 
pass  two  nights  there.  The  object  was  to  make  it  appear  as  if 
in  what  was  to  follow  her  own  life  had  been  aimed  at  as  well  as 
her  husband's.  \N'ednesday  tlie  5th  she  slept  there,  and  Friday 
the  7th,  and  then  her  penance  was  almost  over,  for  on  Saturday 
the  thing  was  to  have  been  done. 

Among  the  wild  youths  who  followed  Bothwell's  fortunes 
three  were  found  who  consented  to  be  the  instruments — young 
Hay  the  Laird  of  Tallo,  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  and  the  Laird  of 
Ormeston — gentlemen  retainers  of  Bothwell's  house,  and  ready 
for  any  desperate  adventure.'  Delay  only  created  a  risk  of 
discovery,  and  the  earl  on  Friday  arranged  his  plans  for  the 
night  ensuing.* 

It  seems  however  that  at  the  last  moment  there  was  an 
impression  either  that  the  powder  might  fail  or  that  Damley 
could  be  more  conveniently  killed  in  a  scuffle  with  an  appearance 
of  accident.  Lord  Robert  Stuart,  Abbot  of  St.  Cross,  one  of 
James  V.'s  wild  brood  of  children  whom  the  Church  had  pro- 
vided with  land  and  title,  had  shared  in  past  times  in  the 
king's  riots,  and  retaining  some  regard  for  him  had  warned  the 
poor  creature  to  be  on  his  guard.    Damley,  making  love  to 

•  Depositions  of  Thomas  Nelson:   PiTCAn«K. 

•"  Sot  que  tu  es,  je  ne  veulx  pas  que  ir  -  '  *  '  rest  endroyt  la, 
et  du  fait  le  feist  ostcr." — Exammation  ot 

'  Hepburn  on  his  trial  said  that  when  ;    proposed   the 

murder  to  him,  "  he  answered  it  was  an  evU  purpo&c,  but  because  he  was 
servant  to  his  lordship  he  would  do  as  the  rest.  So  also  said  Hay  and 
Ormeston.  Paris,  according  to  his  own  story,  was  alike  afraid  to  refuse 
and  to  consent.  Bothwell  told  him  the  lords  were  all  agreed.  He  asked 
what  Murray  said.  "  .Murray,  Murray!  "  said  the  carl,  "  il  ne  se  veult 
n'aydcr  ni  nuyre,  mais  c'est  tout  ung."  "  Monsieur,"  Paris  replied,  "  il 
est  sage." — Examination  of  Paris:    Pitcairn. 

*  Examination  of  Hay  of  Tallo:   Andkrson. 
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dcstnn  tioii.  told  the  ciuccn :  and  Stuart,  knowing  that  his  own 
lift  rence,  either  received  a 

hj:.  ....^..v  ^-,  ..w  j^;v>w..  „,  doing  the  woric  himself, 

or  <!  1  led  hts  words  and  offered  to  make  the  king  maintain 

*^  c  sword's  point.    A  duel,  coukl  it  be  managed, 

ve  all  difficulty;    and  Bothwell  would  take  care 
nuw  II  snoukl  end. 

Something  of  this  kind  was  in  contemplation  on  the  Saturday 
night,  and  the  explosion  was  deferred  in  consequence.  The 
queen  that  evening  at  Holyrood  bade  Paris  tell  Bothwell  "  that 
the  Abbot  of  St.  Cross  should  go  to  the  king's  room  and  do  what 
the  earl  knew  of. "  Paris  carried  the  message,  and  Bothwell 
answered,  "  Tell  the  queen  that  I  will  speak  to  St.  Cross  and 
ffwn  T  will  see  her."  * 

'hu  too  came  to  nothing.     Lord  Robert  went,  and  angry 

.u:>.  according  to  some  accounts,  were  exchanged  between 

n  and  Damley;  but  a  sick  man  unable  to  leave  his  couch 
was  in  no  condition  to  cross  swords;  and  for  one  more  night 
be  was  permitted  to  survive. 

So  at  last  came  Sunday,  eleven  months  exactly  from  the  day 
of  Ritxio's  murder;  and  Mary  Stuart's  words  that  she  would 
never  rest  till  that  dark  business  was  revenged  were  about  to 
be  fulfiPcd.  The  Earl  of  Murray  knowing  perhaps  what  was 
coming  ble  to  interfere,  had  been  long  waiting  for  an 

opportu ... .  .  leave  Edinburgh.  Early  that  morning  he  wrote 
to  his  sister  to  say  that  Lady  Murray  was  ill  at  St.  Andrew's, 
and  that  she  wished  him  to  join  her;  the  queen  with  some 
reluctance  gave  him  leave  to  go. 

It  wasahi^hdayat  the  court:  Sebastian,  one  of  the  musicians, 
was  married  m  the  afternoon  to  Margaret  Cawood,  Mary  Stuart's 
favourite  waiting>woman.  W  hen  the  service  was  over  the  queen 
took  an  early  supper  with  the  Bishop  of  Argyle,  and  afterwards 
accompanied  by  tassilis,  Uundy,  «id  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  she 
went  as  usual  to  wptaA  the  eveninff  with  her  husbiuad,  and 
professed  to  intend  to  suy  the  night  with  him.  The  hours 
passed  on.  She  was  more  than  commonly  tender;  and  Damley 
absorbed  in  her  caresses  paid  no  attention  to  sounds  in  the 
room  below  him,  which  had  he  heard  them  might  have  disturbed 
his  enjoyment. 

X,  ._.,  i.^.\,  ijmj  ^i^j  f,f^  servants  of  Bothwell,  Powrie 
ai-  :  ion,  came  by  onier  to  the  earl's  apartments  in 

Hoiyrouu     iicpbuTD,  who  was  waiting  there,  pointed  to  a 
*  HfMiiintttnn  at  Paria    AMDaasow 
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heap  of  leather  bags  and  trunks  upon  the  floor,  which  he  bade 
them  carry  to  the  gate  of  the  gardens  at  the  back  of  Kirk-a- 
1  ield.  They  threw  the  load  on  a  pair  of  pack-horses  and  led 
the  way  in  the  dark  as  they  were  told;  Hepburn  himself  went 
with  them,  and  at  the  gate  they  found  Bothwell,  with  Hay, 
Ormeston,  and  another  person,  muffled  in  their  cloaks.  The 
horses  were  left  standing  in  the  lane.  The  six  men  silently 
took  the  bags  on  their  shoulders  and  carried  them  to  the  postern 
door  which  led  through  the  town  wall.  1  '  'I  then  went 
in  to  join  the  queen,  and  told  the  rest  to  u.  c  with  their 

work  and  finish  it  before  the  queen  should  go.  Powrie  and 
\\  ilson  were  dismissed;  Hepburn  and  the  three  others  dragged 
the  bags  through  the  cellar  into  Mary  Stuart's  room.  They 
liad  intended  to  put  the  powder  into  a  cask,  but  the  door  was 
too  narrow,  so  they  carried  it  as  it  was  and  poured  it  out  in  a 
heap  upon  the  floor. 

They  blundered  in  the  darkness.  Bothwell,  who  was  listening 
in  the  room  above,  heard  them  stumbling  at  their  work,  and 
stole  down  to  warn  them  to  be  silent;  but  by  that  time  all 
was  in  its  place.  The  dark  mass  in  which  the  fire-spirit  lay 
imprisoned  rose  dimly  from  the  ground;  the  match  was  in  its 
place,  and  the  earl  glided  back  to  the  queen's  side. 

It  was  now  past  midnight.  Hay  and  Hepburn  were  to 
remain  with  the  powder  alone.  "  Vou  know  what  you  have 
to  do,"  Ormeston  whispered ;  "  when  all  is  quiet  above,  you 
fire  the  end  of  the  lint  and  come  away." 

With  these  words  Ormeston  passed  stealthily  into  the  garden. 
Paris,  who  had  been  assisting  in  the  arrangement,  went  upstairs 
to  the  king's  room,  and  his  appearance  was  the  signal  concerted 
beforehand  for  the  party  to  break  up.  Bothwell  whispered  a 
few  words  in  Arg}'le's  ear;  Argyle  touched  Paris  on  the  back 
significantly:  there  was  a  pause — the  length  of  a  paternoster* 
— when  the  queen  suddenly  recollected  that  there  was  a  masque 
und  a  dance  at  the  palace  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage,  and 
that  she  had  promised  to  be  present.  She  rose,  and  with  many 
regrets  that  she  could  not  stay  as  she  intended,  kissed  her 
husband,  put  a  ring  on  his  finger,  wished  him  good-night,  and 
went.  The  lords  followed  her.  As  she  left  the  room,  she  said 
as  if  by  accident,  "  It  was  just  this  time  last  year  that  Ritzio 
was  slain."  • 

In  a  few  moments  the  gay  train  was  gone.    The  queen  walked 

'  Examination  of  Paris:  Pitcairm. 
*  [Buchanan  :  History  of  Scotland.] 
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back  to  the  glittering  halls  in  Holyrood;  Damley  was  left  alone 
with  \m  page,  Taylor,  who  sUpt  in  his  room,  and  his  two  scr- 
vinK  \'.-l4r>n  and  Edward  Seymour.  Below  in  the  darkness, 
so  foUowers  shivered  l)cside  the  powder  heap,  and 
•i^i  hushed  breath  till  all  was  still. 

I  though  it  was  late,  was  in  no  mood  for  sleep,  and 

Mary  s  usi  words  sounded  awfully  in  his  ears.  As  soon  as  she 
was  gone  he  went  over  "  her  nuuiy  speeches,"  he  spoke  of  her 
soft  words  and  her  caresses  which  tuui  seemed  sincere,  "  but 
the  mention  of  Davie's  slaughter  marred  all  his  pleasure."  * 

e  do?"  said  he,  "it  b  very  lonely."    The 
ahaj  was  creeping  over  him;  he  was  no  longer  the 

random  bo\-  who  two  years  before  had  come  to  Scotland  filled 
with  idle  dreams  of  vain  ambition.  Sorrow,  suffering,  disease, 
and  fear  had  done  their  work.  That  night  before  or  after  the 
queen's  visit  he  was  said  to  have  opened  the  Prayer-book,  and 
to  have  read  over  the  55th  Psalm,'  which  by  a  strange 
coincidence  was  in  the  £nglish  service  for  the  day  that  was 
dawning. 

True  or  iabe  such  was  the  tale  at  the  time;  and  the  words 
have  a  terrible  appropriateness. 

"  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  hide  not  thyself  from  my 
petition. 

"  My  heart  is  disquieted  within  me,  and  the  fear  of  death  is 
f.i1Icn  utxin  me. 

ss  and  trembling  are  come  upon  fne,  and  an  horrible 

v..  overwhelmed  me. 

It  is  not  an  open  enemy  that  hath  done  me  this  dishonour, 
hen  I  could  have  borne  it. 

It  was  even  thou  my  companion,  my  guide,  and  my  own 
lixmtliar  friend." 
Forlorn  victim  of  a  cruel  age!    Twenty-one  yean  old — no 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  went  to  bed,  with  his  page 
.ts  side.    An  hour  later  they  two  were  lying  dead  in  the 
garden  under  the  stars. 
The  exact  facts  oi  the  murder  won  never  known— only  at 
o'ck)ck  that  Monday  morning,  a  "  crack  "  was  heard  which 
— le  the  drowsy  dtiaens  of  Kdinbuigh  turn  in  thfW  J.-.-.i  und 
brought  down  all  that  skle  of  Balfour's  house  of  icU 

:r.  «  '-'.'^ fused  heap  of  dust  and  ruin.    Nelson,  the  b^ji^  >iii  vivor, 
>NWOoo.  voL  U.  B.  344.1 
..    .VtlUam  Orwy,  tit  mtUioritf  far  iMt  stetasMiil,  my  that  "  b* 
ovar  the  55lh  ItHln  a  fvw  houri  baion  his  dMih."— Orwr  to  C«dl, 
h,  i3«7:   &Mbr  MSS.  Kolk  U«mt.\ 
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went  to  bed  and  slept  when  he  left  his  master,  and  "knew 
nothing  till  he  found  the  house  falling  about  him;  "  Edward 
Seymour  was  blown  in  pieces;  but  Damley  and  his  page  w 
found  forty  yards  away,  beyond  the  town  wall,  under  a  t: 
with  "  no  sign  of  fire  on  them,"  and  with  their  clothes  scattered 
at  their  side. 

Some  said  that  they  were  smothered  in  their  sleep;  some 
that  they  were  taken  down  into  a  stable  and  "  wirried ;  "  some 
that  "  hearing  the  keys  grate  in  the  doors  below  them,  they 
started  from  their  beds  and  were  flying  down  the  stairs,  when 
they  were  caught  and  strangled."  Hay  and  Hepburn  told  one 
consistent  story  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold: — When  the  voices 
were  silent  overhead  they  lit  the  match  and  fled,  locking  the 
doors  behind  them.  In  the  garden  they  found  Bothwell  watch- 
ing with  his  friends,  and  they  waited  there  till  the  house  blew 
up,  when  they  made  off  and  saw  no  more.  It  was  thoi: 
however  that  in  dread  of  torture  they  left  the  whole  dark  ti 
untold ;  and  over  the  events  of  that  night  a  horrible  mist  siill 
hangs  unpenetrated  and  unpenetrable  for  ever. 

This  only  was  certain,  that  with  her  husband  Mary  Stuart's 
chances  of  the  English  throne  perished  also,  and  with  them 
all  serious  prospect  of  a  Catholic  revolution.  With  a  deadly 
instinct  the  world  divined  the  author  of  the  murder;  and  more 
than  one  nobleman  on  the  night  on  which  the  news  reached 
London,  hastened  to  transfer  his  all^iance  to  Lady  Catherine 
Grey.i 

The  faithful  Melville  hurried  up  to  defend  his  mistress — but 
to  the  anxious  questions  of  de  Silva,  though  he  called  her  inno- 
cent, he  gave  confused  answers.*  "  Lady  Lennox  demands 
vengeance  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots,"  de  Silva  said ;  "  nor  is 
Lady  Lennox  alone  in  the  belief  of  her  guilt;  they  say  it  is 
revenge  for  the  Italian  secretary.  The  heretics  denounce  her 
with  one  voice;  the  Catholics  are  divided;  her  own  friends 
acquit  her;  the  connections  of  the  king  cry  out  upon  her  without 
exception."  * 

On  the  I  St  of  March,  Moret,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  ambassador 
at  the  Scotch  court,  passed  through  London  on  his  way  to  the 
Continent.  He  had  been  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  the 
murder;   and  de  Silva  turned  to  him  for  comfort.     But  Moret 

'  De  Sflva  to  Philip,  February  17:    US.  Simancat. 
*"  Aunque  e»te  ».-i!-  '       '     '"cyna,  veo  le  algo  coafuso." — De  .Silva  to 
Philip,  February  22: 
»  De  Silva  to  PhUn,  y  22:   A/S.  Ibid. 
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had  no  comfort  to  give.  "  I  pressed  him,"  said  de  Silva,  "  to 
tell  roe  whether  be  thought  the  queen  was  innocent;  he  did  not 
condemn  her  in  words,  but  he  said  nothing  in  her  favour; "  ^ 
"  the  spirits  of  the  Catholics  are  broken ;  *  should  it  turn  out 
that  she  is  guilty,  her  party  in  Enj^and  is  gone,  and  by  her 
means  there  is  no  more  chance  of  a  restoration  of  religion."  * 

AprcUxulol*  qiM  me  dixete  to  que  le  pareda  coaforme  i  lo  que  el 
uauta  vkto  y  eomS^An  ti  la  Reyna  taoia  culpa  deOo,  aunqtw  no  la  le 
eoodcAo  (h  palabca,  no  le  aalM  nada." — De  Silva  to  Philip,  March  i: 
MS  Simmrat. 

Mucfao  ha  cste  cmo  enflaquecido  loa  animoe  de  lot  CatoUooa.** — Ibid. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THB  ENGLISH  AKMY  IN   IRELAND — ^DBATH  OP  O'nKIL 

The  Earl  of  Sussex  having  failed  alike  to  beat  Shan  O'Neil  in 
the  field  or  to  get  him  satisfactorily  murdered,  had  at  last  been 
recalled,  leaving  the  government  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Arnold.  An  unsuccessful  public  servant  never  failed 
to  find  a  friend  in  Elizabeth,  whose  disposition  to  quarrel  with 
her  ministers  was  usually  in  proportion  to  their  ability.  She 
had  shared  the  confidence  of  the  late  deputy  in  what  to  modem 
eyes  appears  unpardonable  treachery;  she  received  him  on  his 
return  to  England  with  undiminished  confidence,  and  she 
allowed  him  to  confirm  her  in  her  resolution  to  spend  no  more 
money  in  the  hopeless  enterprise  of  bringing  the  Irish  into  order; 
while  she  left  Arnold  to  set  the  bears  and  bandogs  to  tear  each 
other,  and  watched  contentedly  the  struggle  in  Ulster  between 
O'Neil  and  the  Scots  of  the  Isles. 

The  breathing-time  would  have  been  used  to  better  advantage 
had  the  reform  been  carried  to  completeness  which  had  been 
commenced  with  the  mutinous  miscreants  miscalled  the  English 
army.  But  the  bands  could  not  be  discharged  with  decency 
till  they  had  received  their  wages;  without  money  they  could 
only  continue  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  plunder  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Pale;  and  the  queen,  provoked  with  the  past 
expenses  to  which  she  had  so  reluctantly  assented,  knotted  her 
purse-strings,  and  seemed  determined  that  Ireland  should  in 
future  bear  the  cost  of  its  own  government.  The  worrit  j)ecula- 
tions  of  the  principal  officers  were  inquired  into  and  punished: 
Sir  Henry  RatclifT,  Sussex's  brother,  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand and  sent  to  the  castle;  but  Arnold's  vigour  was  limited 
by  his  powers.  The  paymasters  continued  to  cheat  the  govern- 
ment in  the  returns  of  the  number  of  their  troops;  the  govern- 
ment defended  themselves  by  letting  the  pay  run  into  arrear; 
the  soldiers  revenged  their  ill-usage  on  the  people;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  O'Neil's  country  alone  in  Ireland — defended 
as  it  was  from  attacks  from  without,  and  enriched  with  the 
plunder  of  the  Pale — were  the  peasantry  prosperous,  or  life  or 
property  secure. 
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Moittter  was  distracted  by  the  feuds  J>ctween  Ormond  and 
DoiDond;  while  tite  deep  havs  and  creoks  o(  (  ork  and  Kerry 
were  the  nests  and  hidinp-pUrcs  of  l".ni;hsh  pirates,  whose 
nunbers  had  ia-<t  rr<  five<i  a  distinguished  addition  in  the  person 
of  Sr  Thorn.  1  ,  with  a  barque  of  four  hundred  tons  and 

■'  '•  >"ndred  i-..  . crs,  besides  mariners." 

ly  had  been  on  his  way  to  Florida  with  a  licence  from 

-  * — nke  discoveries  and  to  settle  there;  but  he  had 

-nt  halting-place  in  an  Irish  harbour,  from 

\x  out  and  phinder  the  Spanish  galleons.*    He 

s  quarters  at  Kinsale,  "  to  make  the  sea  his 

i  loriUai  "  '  Aixd  in  anticipation  of  the  terms  on  which  he  was 

h'kely  to  find  himself  with  Elizabeth,  he  contrived  to  renew  an 

e  had  commenced  in  England  with  Shan 

I p  of  a  buccaneer  who  was  growing  rich  on 

Spanish  plunder  might  have  seemed  inconvenient  to  a  chief 

who  had  ofTerei]  Ireland  as  a  fief  to  Philip;  but  Shan  was  not 

particular:   Philip  had  as  yet  shown  but  a  cold  interest  in  Irish 

rebeiltor   -'  '  -••jkcly  filled  his  cellars  with  sherry  from  Cadiz, 

amuseii  his  magniloquence,  and  was  useful  to  him  by 

his  real  aexicmy  and  courage.    So  fond  Shan  became  of  him 

that  he  had  the  impertinence  to  write  to  Elizabeth  in  favour  "  of 

tha'  dearly  lofved  friend  and  her  majesty's  worthy  sub- 

je<  .vhom  he  was  grieved  to  hear  that  her  nuijesty  was 

;>leAi«d.    He  could  not  but  believe  that  she  had  been  mis- 

>rmed ;  but  if  indeed  so  good  and  gallant  a  eentleman  had 

en  her  cause  of  otfence,  Shan  entreatc  for 

nke  atKl  in  the  name  of  the  servicer. ....:iself 

lered  to  England,  would  graciously  pardon  him ;   and  he, 

>«t,,L..tv  for  a  friend  and  confidant,  would  make  Ireland 

■  nd  never  was  since  the  worid  began.* 

.inuu^  XI  many  mischiefs  "  rdigion  "  was  naturally  in  a  bad 

.    "  The  kicds  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pale  went  habitually  to 

vS."  *    The  Protestant  bishops  were  chiefly  agitated  by  the 

:ment  controversy.    Adam  Loftus,  the  titular  primate,  to 

•m  sacked  villages,  ravished  women,  and  famme-stricken 

letons  rrawling  about  the  fields  were  matters  of  e\'ery-day 

piraeks  an  moch  railed  at  bn*  ia  all  pmtM.    I  banc  &owu 

mv  «harn«.    Alas!  tbouafc  tt  cost  tlw  qu—  foandly.  m  toi 

>«  fetdMtl  m.    Tbtst  panloaa  to  lueb  m  m  ko0m 

<•  ttoc."— CbatooOT  10  Cecil.  Madhd,  I>»CMnb«'  t4. 

*f'^  HtmM 

C«dl.  Nov«mbw  17:  Ifitk  MSS.  Ibid. 
•  «Cb.  JuiM  If.  i««s:  MS.  Ibid. 

b«(h.  May  17:  MS.  IMd. 
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indifference,  shook  with  terror  at  the  mention  of  a  surplice' 
Robert  Daly  wrote  in  anguish  to  Cecil,  in  dismay  at  the  coun- 
teiumcc  to  "  Papistry  "  and  at  his  own  inability  to  prolong  a 
persecution  which  he  had  happily  commenced.' 

Some  kind  of  shame  was  felt  by  statesmen  in  England  at  the 
condition  in  which  Ireland  continued.  Unable  to  do  anything 
real  towards  amending  it,  they  sketched  out  among  them  about 
this  time  a  scheme  for  a  more  effective  government.  The  idea 
of  the  division  of  the  country  into  separate  presidencies  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  whatever  hopes  they  felt  for  an  improved  order 
of  things.  So  long  as  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  repre- 
sented only  by  a  deputy  residing  at  Dublin,  with  a  few  hundred 
ragged  marauders  called  by  courtesy  "  the  army,"  the  Irish 
chiefs  would  continue,  hke  O'Neil,  to  be  virtually  independent; 
while  by  recognising  the  reality  of  a  power  which  could  not  be 
taken  from  them,  the  English  government  could  deprive  them 
of  their  principal  motive  for  repudiating  their  allegiance. 

The  aim  of  the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  been  from  the  first  to 
introduce  into  Ireland  the  feudal  administration  of  the  English 
counties;  they  had  laboured  to  persuade  the  chiefs  to  hold 
their  lands  under  the  crown,  with  the  obligations  which  landed 
tenures  in  England  were  supposed  always  to  carry  with  them. 
The  large  owner  of  the  soil,  to  the  extent  that  his  lordship 
extended,  was  in  the  English  theory  the  ruler  of  its  inhabitants, 
magistrate  from  the  nature  of  his  position,  and  representative 
of  the  majesty  of  the  crown.  Again  and  again  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  convince  the  Irish  that  order  '  <t  than 
anarchy;  that  their  faction  fights,  their  mur.  if  petty 
wars  and  robberies,  were  a  scandal  to  them ;  that  till  Uiey  could 

>  Adam  Lxtftus  to  C«cil,  July  16:   Irish  3/ 55.  RoUt  Houst. 
*"  The  bruit  of  the  alteration  in  religion  is  so  talked  of  here  amoni; 
the  Papists,  and  they  so  triumph  upon  the  same,  it  would  arieve  any 

food  Christian  heart  to  hear  of  their  reioicing;  yea,  in  to  muco  that  my 
ord  Primate  tnv  Lord  of  Meath,  and  I,  being  the  queen's  oommissioners 
s,  dare  not  be  so  bold  now  in  executing  our  com- 
ical causes  as  we  have  been  to  this  time.  To  what 
ena  tins  taiK  win  gruw  I  am  not  able  to  say.  I  fear  it  will  grow  to  the 
great  contempt  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  ministers  of  the  same,  except 
that  spark  be  extinguished  before  it  grow  to  flame.  The  occasion  is  that 
certain  learned  men  of  our  religion  are  put  from  their  livings  in  England ; 
upon  what  occasion  is  not  known  here  as  yet.  The  poor  Protestants, 
amazed  at  the  talk,  do  often  resort  to  me  to  learn  what  '^^  ...^•»/.r  means; 
whom  I  comfort  with  the  most  faithful  texts  of  Sr-  a   I  can 

find.  .  .  .     But  I  beseech  you  send  me  some  comfortal'.  accrning 

the  stablishing  of  our  religion,  wherewith  I  may  both  coaliriu  ibc  wavering 
hearts  of  the  doubtful,  and  suppress  the  stout  brags  of  the  sturdv  and 
proud  Papists." — Robert  Daly  to  Cecil,  July  2:    Irish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 
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MMod  tfadr  ways  they  were  do  better  than  savages.    Fair 
rommres  and  foul  had  alike  failed  so  far.    Once  nx>re  a  project 
was  immf^nmti  of  sooDe  possible  reformation,  which  might  succeed 
•r  Iwst  on  paper. 

In  the  system  which  was  at  last  to  bring  a  golden  age  to 
ii  eland,  the  (our  provinces  were  to  be  governed  each  by  a 
separate  president  and  council.    Every  county  was  to  have  its 
sherifi;  and  the  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  to  become 
the  guardians  of  the  law  which  they  had  so  long  defied.    The 
poor  should  no  longer  be  oppressed  by  the  great;   and  the 
wrongs  which  they  Iwd  groaned  under  so  long  should  be  put  an 
end  to  for  ever  by  their  own  Parliament.    "  No  poor  persons 
should  be  compelled  any  more  to  work  or  labour  by  the  day  or 
otherwise  without  meat,  drink,  wages,  or  some  other  albwanoe 
during  the  ti-iu'  of  their  labour;"   no  "earth-tillers,  nor  any 
others  ling  under  any  lord  should  be  dis- 

trained V.  p.^.....,^..  ...  .ody  or  goods  for  the  faults  of  their 

landlord; "  nor  any  honest  man  lose  life  or  lands  without  fair 
trial,  by  parliamentary  attainder, "  according  to  the  antient  laws 
of  En^aod  and  Ireland."  Noble  provisions  were  pictured  out 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  ruined  churches  at  the  queen's  expense, 
with  "  twelve  free  grammar  schools,"  where  the  In>h  youth 
should  grow  into  civility,  and  "  twelve  hospitals  for  aged  and 
impotent  folk."  A  university  should  be  founded  in  Elizabeth's 
name,  and  endowed  with  lands  at  Elizabeth's  cost;  and  the 
(levisers  of  all  these  things,  wanning  with  their  project,  conceived 
Irish  nation  accepting  wilUn^y  a  reformed  religion,  in  which 
...ere  should  be  no  more  pluralities,  no  more  abuse  of  patronage, 
nc  more  neglect,  or  idknesi,  or  profligacy.  The  bishops  of  tht 
Church  of  Ireland  were  to  be  chosen  among  those  who  had  rt^eu 
from  the  Irish  schools  through  the  Irish  University,  lie 
masters  of  the  grammar  schooli  should  teach  the  boys  "  the 
New  Testament,  Paul's  Epistles,  tad  David's  Psalms,  in  Latin, 
it  they  being  infants  might  savour  of  the  same  in  age,  as  an 
.  1  cask  doth  of  its  first  liquor."  In  cxery  parish,  from  Cape 
dear  to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  there  should  be  a  true  servant 
of  CkkI  for  a  pastor,  who  woukd  bring  up  the  children  bom  in 
the  same  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Crewls,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Ten  Cominandmcnts,  ai^  the  Catadusm ;  "  the  children  to  be 
brought  to'  the  bishop  for  confirmation  at  seven  years  of  age,  if 
they  could  repeat  them,  or  else  to  be  rejected  by  the  bishop  fur 
the  time  with  reproach  to  their  parents."  * 
•  D«vie«  lor  lb*  bMMr  flovwBaMot  e<  Inlaid:  IrMk  MSS,  Arflt  Hmi^t 
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Here  was  an  ideal  Ireland,  painted  on  the  retina  of  some 
worthy  English  minister;  but  the  real  Ireland  was  still  the  old 
place:   as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Brian  Boroihn  Danes, 

so  it  was  in  the  days  of  Shan  O'Neil  and  Sir  Arnold; 

and  the  queen  who  was  to  found  all  these  fine  institutions  cared 
chiefly  to  burden  her  exchequer  no  further  in  the  vain  effort  to 
drain  the  black  Irish  morass — fed  as  it  was  from  the  perennial 
fountains  of  Irish  nature. 

The  pope  might  have  been  better  contented  with  the  con- 
dition of  his  children:  yet  he  too  had  his  grounds  of  disquiet, 
and  was  not  wholly  satisfied  with  Shan,  or  with  Shan's  rough- 
riding  primate.  A  nuncio  had  resided  secretly  for  four  years 
at  Limerick,  who  from  time  to  time  sent  information  of  the 
state  of  the  people  to  Rome ;  and  at  last  an  aged  priest  named 
Creagh,  who  in  past  days  had  known  Charles  V.,  and  liad 
been  employed  by  him  in  relieving  English  Catholic  exiles, 
went  over  with  letters  from  the  nuncio  recommending  the  pope 
to  refuse  to  recognise  the  appointment  of  Terence  Daniel  to 
the  primacy,  and  to  substitute  Creagh  in  his  place.  The  old 
man,  according  to  his  own  story,  was  unambitious  of  dignity, 
and  would  have  preferred  "  to  enter  religion  "  and  end  his  days 
in  a  monastery.  The  pope  however  decided  otherwise.  Creagh 
was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
and  was  sent  back  "  to  serve  among  those  barbarous  wild  uncivil 
folk,"  takino;  with  him  a  letter  from  Pius  to  Shan  O'Neil, "  whom 
he  did  not  know  whether  to  repute  for  his  foe  or  his  friend." 

Thus  Ireland  had  three  competing  primates:  Adam  Loftus, 
the  nominee  of  Elizabeth;  Shan's  archbishop,  Terence  Daniel; 
and  Creagh,  sent  by  the  pope.  The  latter  however  had  the 
misfortune  to  pass  through  London  on  his  way  home,  where 
Cecil  heard  of  him.  He  was  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
where  "  he  lay  in  great  misery,  cold,  and  hunger,"  "  without 
a  penny,"  "  without  the  means  of  getting  his  single  shirt  washed, 
and  without  gown  or  hose." 

The  poor  old  man  petitioned  "  to  be  let  go  to  teach  youth." 
"  He  would  do  it  for  notliing,"  he  said,  "  as  he  had  done  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  never  asking  a  penny  of  the  Church  or  any 
benefice  of  any  man;  "  ^  and  so  modest  a  wish  might  have  been 
granted  with  no  great  difliiculty,  considering  that  half  the 
preferments  in  England  were  held  by  men  who  scarcely  aflfected 
to  conceal  that  they  were  still  Catholics.    Either  Creagh  how- 

*  Questions  for  Creagh,  with  Creagh's  answers,  February  az,  is6s; 
Further  answers  of  Cre^b,  March  17:   Irish  MSS.  Rolls  Hotue. 
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ever  was  less  simple  than  he  pn-tended.  or  Cecil  had  reason  to 
believe  that  his  presence  in  Ircl.uid  would  lead  lo  mischief;  he 
was  kept  faist  in  his  cage,  and  would  have  remained  there  till 
be  died,  had  he  not  contrived  one  ni^t  to  glide  over  the  wails 
into  the  Thames. 

f{.«  ,^...,...^^^j^i  yfff^  perhaps  intended  as  a  gratification 
to  >  No  sooner  had  he  escaped  than  Elizabeth 

con       '  ii  oi  the  two  Catbolic  archbishops  Terence  Ehmid 

II  :.  -  least  dangexoas,  and  that  to  set  Shan  against  the 
l»  ;x  -  is;ht  be  worth  a  sacrifice  of  dignity.  It  was  mtinuited 
til.;-  :  Shan  would  be  a  good  subject  he  should  have  his  own 
pr.  -  ■,  and  Adam  Loftus  should  be  removed  to  Dublin.* 
>\...u  un  his  part  gave  the  queen  to  understand  that  when 
!•  rence  was  installed  at  Araiagh,  and  he  himself  was  created 

III  nf  Tvronr.  she  should  have  no  more  trouble;    and  the 

tng  of  1565  made  the  English  government 
. — ..  . . ..  ....jiious  to  come  to  terms  with  a  chieftain  whom 

were  powerless  to  crush. 

rKe  the  defeat  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Shan's  influence  and 

isth  had  been  steadily  growing.     His  return  unscathed 

and  the  fierce  attitude  which  he  assumed  on  the 

s  reappearance  in   Ulster,  convinced   the  petty 

kiulcn  that  to  resist  him  longer  would  only  ensure  their  ruin. 

O'Domiell  was  an  exile  in  England,  and  there  remained  unsub- 

in  the  north  only  the  Scottish  cobnies  of  .Antrim,  which 

soon  to  follow  with  the  rest.    O'Neil  lay  quiet  through 

^ntrr.    With  the  spring  and  the  fine  weather,  when  the 

.  fi  11  and  the  ground  dried,  he  roused  himself  out  of  his 

'I  his  gallop sse  and  Iceni,  and  a  few  hundred 

""  "  be  dsahed  suddenly  down  upon  the  "  Red- 

shai  Ice  them  utterly  to  pieces.    Six  or  seven 

'   in  the  field;    James  M'Connell  and  his 

-  taken  prisoners;  and  for  the  moment 

Uit  whole  a  .  >t  away.    James  M'Connell  himself, 

badly  wo«!n''  >n,  died  a  few  months  later,  and 

Shan  wn  tgn  of  Ulster. 

The  f  i>aniel  was  employed  to  ooai> 

-n  this  "glorioos  victory,"  for  which 

.  first,  and  next  the  queen's  majesty; 

•fiinning  the  same  to  come  of  her  good  fortune.^'  *    The  Eaglith 

•  toStrHwr^StilMir.  UdTs  band.  1565:  iritkUSS, 

trner  i;*nt*J  to 


•  toS4rH«iryStdB«ir.  CceiTs  band.  1565:  i 
>  C«dl,  JoM  34 :   iriskHsS.  Balk  Mmm 
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government,  weary  of  the  ill  success  which  had  attended  theii 
own  dealings  with  the  Scots,  were  dispxised  to  regard  them  as  a 
"  malicious  and  dangerous  people,  who  were  gradually  fast< 
on  the  country;  "  *  and  with  some  misgivings  they  were  incl.:.  - 
to  accept  ShaJi's  account   of   himself;    while    Shan    finding 
Elizabeth  disinclined  to  quarrel  with  him,  sent  Terence  ovei 
to  her  to  explain  more  fully  the  excellence  of  his  intentions, 
Sir  Thomas  Cusack  added  his  own  commendations  both  ol 
Terence  and  his  master,  and  urged  that  now  was  the  time  tc 
make  O'Neil  a  friend  for  ever.    Sir  Nicholas  Arnold,  with  : 
discrimination,  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  one  ' 
or  the  other,  but  he  too  seemed  to  recommend  '  1.  as 

the  least  of  two  evils,  to  be  contented  with  Si.  lina! 

allegiance,  and  to  leave  him  undisturbed. 

"  If,"  he  said,  "  you  use  the  opportunity  to  make  O'Neil 
a  good  subject,  he  will  hardly  swerve  hereafter.  The  Pale  ii 
poor  and  unable  to  defend  itself.  If  he  do  fall  out  before  ttu 
beginning  of  next  summer  there  is  neither  outlaw,  r 
murderer,  thief,  nor  any  lewd  or  evil-disposed  person — of  wm^.i 
God  knoweth  there  is  plenty  swarming  in  every  comer  amongsl 
the  wild  Irish,  yea,  and  in  our  own  border  too — which  would  nol 
join  to  do  what  mischief  they  might."  * 

Alas!    while  Arnold  wrote  there  came  news  that  Shan's  a 
tion  was  still  unsatisfied.     He  had  followed  up  his  succ 
against  the  Scotch  by  seizing  the  queen's  castles  of  Newr> 
Dundrum.     Turning  west  he  had  marched  into   G)nn;i 
"  to  require  the  tribute  due  of  owld  time  to  them  that 
kings  in  that  realm."    He  had  exacted  pledges  of  obed 
from  the  western  chiefs,  frightened  Clanrickard  into  submi 
"  spoiled  O'Rourke's  country,"  and  returned  to  Tyrone  dn. ...,, 
before  him   four  thousand   head  of  cattle.    Instead  of   th( 
intended  four  presidencies  in  Ireland,  there  would  soon  be    -' 
one;  and  Shan  O'Neil  did  not  mean  to  rest  till  he  had  re^ 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  reigned  once  more  in  "  Tara ; 
halls." 

"  Excuse  me  for  writing  plainly  what  I  think,"  said  Lort 
Ganrickard  to  Sir  William  Fitzwilliam.     "  I  assure  you  it  i 
an  ill  likelihood  toward — that  the  realm  if  it  be  not  spr 
looked  unto  will  be  at  a  hazard  to  come  as  far  out  ot 
majesty's  hands  as  ever  it  was  out  of  the  hands  of  any  of  he 

'  Opinion  of  Sir  H.  Sidney,  May  20:  Irish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 
•Sir  T.  Cusack  to  Cecil,  August  231   O'Neil  to  Elizabeth,  August  23 
Sir  N.  Arnold  to  the  English  Council,  August  31:  MS.  Ibid. 
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predecessors.    Look  betimes  to  these  things,  or  they  will  grow 
to  a  worse  end."  * 

The  evil  news  reached  Enghnd  at  the  crisis  of  the  oonvulsioD 
which  had  followed  the  Dainley  marriage.    The  Protestants  in 
Scotland  had  risen  m  rebeUion,  rdyin^  on  Elizabeth's  promises; 
and  Argyle,  exasperated  at  her  desertion  of  Murray,  was  swear- 
ing that  he  would  leave  his  kinsmen  unrevenged,  and  would 
become  Shan's  ally  and  friend.    Mary  Stuart  was  shaking  her 
sword  upon  the  border  at  the  head  of  so,ooo  men;  and  Eliza- 
beth, distracted  between  the  shame  of  leaving  her  engagements 
unredeemed  or  bringing  the  Irish  and  Spaniards  upon  her  head, 
was  in  no  humour  to  encounter  fresh  troubles.    Shan's  words 
were  as  smooth  as  ever;    his  expedition  to  Connau^ht  was 
represented  as  ha>'ing  been  undertaken  in  the  English  mterest. 
On  his  return  he  sent  "  a  petition  "  to  have  "  his  title  and  rule  " 
determined  without  further  delay;  while  "  in  consideration  of 
hi  ^  2ood  services  "  he  begged  "  to  have  some  augmentation  of 
>(;  granted  him  in  the  Pale,"  and  "  her  majesty  to  be  pleased 
to  credit  uxy  stories  which  his  e>il-wiUers  mi^t  spntud 
ikd  against  hun."  * 
..Uzabeth  allowed  herself  to  believe  what  it  was  most  pleasant 
to  her  to  hope.     "  We  must  allow  something,"  she  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  Sidney,  "  for  his  wild  bringing  up,  and  not  expect 
from  him  what  we  dbould  expect  from  a  perfect  subject;  if  he 
mean  well  be  shall  have  all  hu  reasonable  requests  granted."  * 
But  it  was  impoisible  to  leave  Ireland  any  kager  without 
presence  of  a  deputy.    Sir  Nicholas  Amokl  had  gone  over 
u  ■fflf«*«»'  and  temporary  powers;   the  administration  was 
out  of  jomi,  and  the  penon  most  fitted  for  the  government  by 
administimtive  and  mOitary  capacity  was  Leicester's  brother-in- 
law  .  Sidney,  President  of  Waks. 
>: — _,  ^.icw  Ireland  well  from  past  experience.    He  had 
i  command  there  under  Sussex  himself;  be  had  seen  deputy 
'  '-poty  depart  for  Dublin  with  the  belief  that  he  at  last 
favoured  knight  who  wouM  break  the  n)eU  of  the 
.inimcnt;  and  one  after  another  he  had  seen  them  return 
>  drao^tod  phunes  and  brokan  armour.    Gladly  would  he 
.....    irciined  the  offered  honour.    **  If  the  queen  wouU  but 
KiiHi  .,im  leave  to  serve  her  in  England,  or  in  any  place  in  the 
work!  else  mving  Ireland,  or  to  live  private,  it  should  be  mora 


•Oaahdurd  to  niiaMeiii.  Oelob«  11:   IrUk  MS5.  RaUa  Hom$4, 
•Shw  0'N«a  to  miselirt,  OdolMr  S7:   MS.  Ibid. 
•  BttiabMb  to  Sir  H.  Sidacy.  Novmbw  11 :  MS.  Ibid. 
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joyous  to  him  than  to  enjoy  all  the  rest  and  to  go  thither."  It 
was  idle  lo  think  thai  O'Ncil  could  be  really  "  refonned  "  except 
by  force;  and  "the  Irishry  had  taken  courage  through  the 
feeble  dealing  with  him."  If  he  was  to  jjo,  Sidney  said,  he 
would  not  go  without  money.    Ten  or  t\v  sand  pounds 

must  be  sent  immediately  to  pay  the  on  ;  debts.     He 

must  have  more  and  better  troops;  two  hundred  horse  and  five 
hundred  foot  at  least,  in  addition  to  those  which  were  already 
at  Dublin.  He  would  keep  his  patent  as  President  of  Wales; 
he  would  have  leave  to  return  to  England  at  his  discretion  if  he 
saw  occasion ;  and  for  his  personal  expenses,  as  he  could  expect 
nothing  from  the  queen,  he  demanded — strange  resource  to 
modem  eyes — permission  to  export  six  thousand  kerseys  and 
clothes  free  of  duty.* 

His  requests  were  made  excessive  perhaps  to  ensure  their 
refusal;  but  the  condition  of  Ireland  could  not  be  trifled  with 
any  longer,  and  if  he  hoped  to  escape  he  wa.s  disappointed 

"In  the  matter  of  Ireland  was  found  such  an  example  as 
was  not  to  be  found  again  in  any  place ;  that  a  sovereign  prince 
should  be  owner  of  such  a  kingdom,  having  no  cause  to  fear  the 
invasion  of  any  foreign  prince,  neither  having  ever  found  the 
same  invaded  by  any  foreign  power,  neither  having  any  power 
bom  or  resident  within  that  realm  that  denied  or  ever  had 
directly  or  indirectly  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  crown  to 
belong  to  her  majesty;  and  yet,  contrary  to  all  other  realms, 
the  realm  of  Ireland  had  been  and  yet  continued  so  chargeable 
to  the  crown  of  England,  and  the  revenues  thereof  so  mean, 
and  those  which  were,  so  decayed  and  so  diminished,  that  great 
yearly  treasures  were  carried  out  of  the  realm  of  England  to 
satisfy  the  stipends  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  required  for  the 
govemance  of  the  same."  ' 

Sir  Henry  Sidney  paid  the  penalty  of  his  ability  in  beim/ 
selected  to  terminate  in  some  form  or  other  a  state  of  thi 
which  could  no  longer  be  endured.  Again  before  he  wou..^ 
consent  he  repeated  and  even  exaggerated  his  conditions.  He 
would  not  go  as  others  had  gone,  "  fed  on  the  chameleon's  dish," 
to  twine  ropes  of  sand  and  sea-slime  to  bind  the  Irish  rebels 
with.  He  would  go  with  a  force  to  back  him.  or  he  would  not 
go  at  all.  He  must  have  power,  he  said,  to  raise  as  many  men 
as  the  queen's  service  required;  and  she  must  trust  his  honour 
to  keep  them  no  longer  than  they  were  absolutely  wanted.     No 

»  Petition  of  Sir  H.  Sidney  goinu  to  Ireland:   Irish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 
*  Instructions  to  Sir  H.  Sidney,  October  5 :    MS.  Ibid. 
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edial  measures  aiuld  be  attempted  till  anarchy  had  been 
inpled  down;  and  then  the  muntrv'  would  pros()er  of  itself. 
**To  go  to  work  bv  (irire.'  he  s.iid,  "  will  k-  chargeable  it  is 
true;  but  if  you  will  give  the  people  justice  and  minister  law 
among  them,  and  exercise  the  sword  of  the  sovereign,  and  put 
away  th**  -"  ■"<  >'  •^f•  subject— omnia  hare  adjicicniur  vobis — 
you  shii!  w  man  of  war  to  be  an  husbandman,  and 

be  that  ni  a  u\(i;i  uKe  a  lord  to  live  like  a  servant;  and  the 
money  now  spent  m  buying  armour  and  horses  and  waging  of 
war  should  be  bestowed  m  building  of  towns  and  houses.  By 
ending  these  mcessant  wars  ere  they  be  aware,  you  shall  bereave 
them  both  of  force  and  beggary,  and  make  them  weak  and 
wealthy.  Then  you  can  convert  the  military  service  due  from 
the  lords  intu  m  >ney;  then  you  can  take  up  the  fisheries  now 
left  to  the  Irench  and  the  Spaniards;  then  you  can  open  and 
work  your  mines,  and  the  people  will  be  able  to  grant  you 
subsidies."  * 
The  first  step  towards  the  change  was  to  introduce  a  better 

Older  of  nent:    and  —'  —  • —  -  'he  scheme  for  the 

divisiori  :dencies,  >  >eth  to  commence 

h  appointing  a  President  01  .Munsier,  where  Ormond  and 

mond  were  tearing  at  each  other's  throats.    The  expense — 

lix  first  coosideration  with  her — wouM   be  moderate.    The 

president  would  be  satisfied  with  a  mark  {ly.  4d)a.  day;  fifty 

men — horse  and  foot — would  suffice  for  his  retinue,  with  ^. 

and  Sd.  a  day  respectively;   arxl  be  would  require  two  clerks 

of  the  signet,  with  salaries  of  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.    The 

pr.  If     \fiin<itrr    noblemcn — Ormond,    Desmond,    Thomond, 

he  Archbishop  of  Cashel  and  the  Bishops  of 

MM,  and  Limerick,  would  form  a  standing  council; 

lal  would  be  estabUshed  where  disputes  could  be 

rj  nnu  lustioe  administered  without  the  perpetual  appeal 

tie  sword.* 

iptoMMM  of  Sir  H.  Sidner:   truk  USS.  Rolb  Homu. 

a  «  tioltc— bto  Uut  we  6od  in  aa  arraiURiiMot  which  was  iatrodnoad 

4  nfona  •nd  MamcaMol  iuttio*  tbt  kuewiiigdauw: — 

Abo  it  shall  bt  lawful  for  thr  prMldaat  aod  eouool  or  any  thn«  ol 

lix-ai.  lb*  prwidrol  beiof  ooe,  in  catca  nawary.  upon  vchmtcnl  tiiapicioa 

aod  p(cauiB0Uoii  of  any  fraot  oflcnea  ia  any  party  eonuuiltrd  acaiMl  tha 

qrr«n'«  ma^y,  to  pot  Uw  saior  paity  to  tortura  aa  (hey  aball  tbtek 

iTMMkney  of  Muoatar.  Fabniary  i,  lybb:    intk  MSS. 

■  .  -tflaad  tortara  eoatinuad  to  ba  frf«ly  noad.    On  Dawbg 
a  iHtar  waa  addwa<d  by  tba  Privy  GniaoI  to  tha  Attoraoy- 
-•nd  otbart,  that.*— 
^\  hrra  tboy  who  bcmoioM  appoiatad  to  p«l  Oaawt  WUbm.  now 
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A  clause  was  added  to  the  first  sketch  in  Cecil's  hand:  "  The 
lord  prcsidi-'nt  to  be  careful  to  obser\'e  divine  service  and  to 
exhort  others  to  observe  it;  and  also  to  keep  a  preacher  who 
shall  be  allowed  his  diet  in  the  household,  to  whom  the  said 
president  shall  cause  due  reverence  to  be  given  in  respect  of  his 
office  which  he  shall  have  for  the  service  of  God." 

With  an  understanding  that  this  arrangement  for  Munster 
should   be   immediately   carried   out,   that   the   precedent,   if 
successful  in  the  south,  should  be  followed  out  in  the  other 
provinces,  and  that  his  other  requests  should  be  complied  with, 
Sidney  left  I>ondon  for  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  December. 
Every  hour's  delay  had  increased  the  necessity  for  his  presence. 
Alarmed  at  the  approach  of  another  deputy,  and  excited  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  Queen  of  Scots'  successes,  Shan  O  ^ 
attached  himself  eagerly  to  her  fortunes.     In  October  h« 
to  assist  her  against  Argyle,  who  was  then  holding  out  agu 
her  in  the  Western  Highlands.*    His  pleasure  was  as  gi 
as  his  surprise  when  he  found  Argvie  ready  to  allow  the  Western 
Islanders  to  join  with  him  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Ireland, 
and  punish  Elizabeth  for  her  treachery  to  Murray.    So  far 
Argyle  carried  his  resentment,  that  he  met  Shan  somewhere 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  and  to  atone  for  the  disgrace  of  his 
half  sister,  he  arranged  marriages  between  a  son  and  daughter 
which  she  had   borne  to  Shan,  and   two  children  of  James 
M'Connell,  whom  Shan  had  killed;  O'Neil  undertook  to  s*     " 
on  them  the  disputed  lands  of  Antrim,  and  Argyle  conser 
at  last  to  the  close  friendship  in  the  interest  of  the  Qi; 
of  Scots  for  which  the  Irish  chief  had  so  long  been  vii. 
suing.    . 

No  combination  could  be  more  ominous  to  England.  Foul 
weather  detained  Sidney  for  six  weeks  at  Holyhead.  In  the 
middle  of  Januar>',  but  not  without  "  the  loss  of  all  his  stuff 

prisoner  in  the  Tower,  in  some  fear  of  torture  whereby  bis  lewdness  and 

such  ->■=  1— "-'..»-♦  .<.»-./■(  "light  the  better  corae  tn  i>->>>   »^>""  -..-..  r,.-,,,.ci,..i 

for  s  not  minded  to  be  j' 

of  I  wi,  to  cause  the  said 

discrttion  to  tetl  some  touch  of  the  rack,  for  the  better  l>'>ultii)g  out  aiif] 

oponine  of  that  which  is  requisite  to  be  known. "^-Coi«»ici/  Register,  Eltxa- 

beth,  AfSS. 

And  again,  January  i8, 1567.     A  letter  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower: — 
"'  One  Rice,  a  buckler-maker,  committed  therf,  is  disrov«Tpd  tn  have 

been  concerned  in  a  robbery  of    "        '  '    ' 

examine  the  said  Rice  about  t: 

not  willing  to  conf-ss  tlie  s.m 

and  to  let  him  <e  may  be  Iha  better 

brought  to  coi:  (se. 

^  Adam  Lohu-j  to  i.c.ccinr,  j  >:     .■>:•>.    ibid. 
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and  horses,"  which  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Down,  he 

contrived   to  reach   Dublin.    The  state  of  things  which  he 

discovered  on  his  arrival  was  worse  than  the  worst  which  he 

had  kwked  for.    The  English  Pale  he  found  "  as  it  were  over- 

Imcd  with  vagabonds;  stealth  and  spoils  daily  carried  out 

.   the  people  auKimble;   not  two  gentlemen  in  the  whole 

oi  It  able  to  lend  twenty  pounds;    without  horse,  armour, 

apnarel,  or  victual."    "  The  soldiers  were  worse  than  the  people: 

•eg^uiike  as  it  would  abhor  a  general  to  look  on  them." 

A'er  a  married  wife  axacmg  them,"  and  therefore  "  so  allied 

Irish  women/'  that  they  betrayed  secrets,  and  could  not  be 

..  led  on  dangerous  service;  "  so  insolent  as  to  be  intolerable; 

so  rooted  in  kflepess  as  there  was  no  hope  by  correction  to 

amend  them." 

So  much  for  the  four  shires.     "  In  Munster,"  as  the  fruit 

ol  the  Ormond  and  Desmond  wars,  "  a  man  might  ride  twenty 

or  thirty  ijules  and  find  no  hoases  standing,"  in  a  county  which 

known  "  as  well  inhabited  as  many  counties  in 

annaught  was  quiet  so  faur,  and  Clanrickard  was 

loyal ;  but  he  was  weak  and  was  in  constant  expecta- 

cjng  overrun. 

'  in  Ulster,"  Sidney  wrote,  "  there  tyranniseth  the  prince 

of  pride;    Lucifer  was  never  more  pufied  up  with  pride  and 

ambition  than  that  O'Neil  is;  he  is  at  present  the  only  strong 

and  rich  man  in  Ireland,  and  he  is  the  dangerousest  man  and 

most  like  to  bring  the  whole  estate  of  this  knd  to  subversion 

and  subjugation  either  to  him  or  to  some  foreign  prince,  that 

ever  was  in  Ireland."  ^ 

The  deputy's  first  step  after  landing  was  to  ascertain  the 

immediate  terms  on  which  the  dreaded  chief  of  the  north 

blended  to  stand  towards  him.    He  wrote  to  desire  Shan  to 

cnme  into  the  Fak  to  see  him,  and  Shan  at  first  answered  with 

'f  er  to  meet  him  at  Dundalk ;  but  a  letter  followed  in  which 

ibsaibed  himself  as  Sidney's  "  loving  goosip  to  command," 

tt  •  contents  of  which  were  less  promising.    For  himself,  Shan 

'  he  had  so  much  affection  and  respect  for  Sir  Henry,  that  he 

id  gladly  go  to  him  anywhere;    but  certain  things  had 

...;,'i>cn«l  in  past  yean  which  had  not  been  wholly  forgotten. 

The  Ilarl  of  Sussex  had  twice  attempted  to  assassinate  him. 

Ha'!         '    I'.arl  of  Kikkra  interfand  the  Earl  of  Sussex  when 

he  V  ubhn  to  cmbafffc  for  Boctend.  "  woukl  have  put 

a  )fKk  upon  txu  hands,  and  have  carried  him  over  as  a  prisoner." 

>SldB«)r  to  UkMtv.  March  s:  ifiah  MSS.  KtUt  Htmt. 
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His  "  timorous  and  mistrustful  people  "  after  these  experiences 
would  not  trust  him  any  more  in  English  hands.* 

All  this  was  unpleasantly  true,  and  did  not  diminish  Sidney's 
difficulties.  It  was  none  the  less  necessarv  for  him  however  to 
learn  what  he  was  to  expect  from  Shan.     ^  '  the 

risk  of  offending  Elizabeth,  he  accepted  i.  ily, 

which  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  cv\  ;  i  ul  his 

misdoings  by  an  act  of  good  service,  and  sent  1  another 

gentleman  to  Shan's  castle,  "  to  discover  if  possible  what  he 
was,  and  what  he  was  like  to  attempt."  •  A  better  messenger, 
supposing  him  honest,  could  not  have  been  chosen.  Shan  was 
at  his  ease  with  a  person  whose  life  was  as  lawless  as  his  own. 
He  had  ceased  to  care  for  concealment,  and  spoke  out  freely. 
At  first  "  he  was  very  flexible  but  very  timorous  to  come  to  the 
deputy,  apprehending  traitorous  practices."  One  afternoon 
"  when  the  wine  was  in  him,"  he  put  his  meaning  in  plainer 
language.  Stukely  had  perhaps  hinted  that  there  would  be  no 
earldom  for  him  unless  his  doings  were  more  satisfactory.  The 
Irish  heart  and  the  Irish  tongue  ran  over. 

"  I  care  not,"  he  said,  "  to  be  made  an  earl  unless  I  may  be 
better  and  higher  than  an  earl,  for  I  am  in  blood  and  power 
better  than  the  best  of  them ;  and  I  will  give  place  to  none  but 
my  cousin  of  Kildare,  for  that  he  is  of  my  house.     You  ha\'e 
made  a  wise  earl  of  M'Carty  More.     I  keep  as  good  a  man  as  he. 
For  the  queen  I  confess  she  is  my  sovereign,  but  I  never  made 
peace  with  her  but  by  her  own  seeking.     Whom  am  I  to  trust  .-* 
When  I  came  to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  on  safe  conduct  he  offc : 
me  the  courtesy  of  a  handlock.     When  I  was  with  the  queen, 
said  to  me  herself  that  I  had,  it  was  true,  safe  conduct  to  come 
and  go,  but  it  was  not  said  when  I  might  go;  and  they  kept  me 
there  till  I  had  agreed  to  things  so  far  against  my  honour 
profit,  that  I  would  never  perform  them  while  I  live.     J ; 
made  me  make  war,  and  if  it  were  to  do  again  I  would  do  it.     My 
ancesters  were  kings  of  Ulster;   and  Ulster  is  mine,  and  shall 
be  mine.     O'Donnell  shall  never  come  into  his  country,  nor 
Bagenal  into  Newry,  nor  Kildare  into  Dundrum  or  Lecale, 
They  are  now  mine.     With  this  sword  I  won  them;   with  this 
sword  I  will  keep  them." 

"  My  lord."  Sidney  wrote  to  Leicester,  "  no  Attila  nor  Totila, 
no  Vandal  or  Goth  that  ever  was,  was  more  to  be  doubted  for 
overrunning  any  part  of  Christendom  than  this  man  is  for  over- 

»  Shan  O'Neil  to  Sidney,  February  18:    Irish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 
•  Sidney  to  Leicester,  March  «; :    .WS.  Ibid. 
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nixming  and  vpoil  'reland.    If  it  be  an  ansel  of  heaven 

that  will  say  thn  Neil  will  be  a  good  subject  till  he  be 

tboroug'  sed,  believe  him  not,  but  think  i I  it  of 

error.    >  ihe  queen  do  not  chastise  him  in  I  will 

chase  all  licrs  out  of  Ireland.  Her  majesty  must  make  up  her 
mind  to  thr  expense,  and  chastise  this  cannibal  She  must  send 
money  in  such  sort  as  I  may  pay  the  garrison  throughout.  The 
present  soldiers  who  are  idle,  treacherous,  and  incorrigible,  must 
be  changed.  Better  have  no  soldiers  than  those  that  are  here 
now — and  the  wages  must  be  paid.  It  must  be  done  at  last,  and 
to  do  it  at  once  will  be  a  saving  in  the  end.  My  dear  lord,  press 
these  things  on  the  queen.  If  I  have  not  money,  and  O'Neil 
make  war,  I  will  not  promise  to  encounter  with  him  till  he  come 
to  Dublin.  Give  me  money,  and  though  I  have  but  five  hundred 
to  his  four  thousand,  I  will  chase  him  out  of  the  Pale  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  If  I  may  not  have  it,  for  the  love  you  bear  me  have 
me  home  again.  I  have  great  confidence  in  Lord  Kildare.  As 
to  Sussex  and  Arnold,  it  is  true  that  all  things  are  in  disorder 
and  drcav :  but  the  fault  was  not  with  them — impute  it  to  the 
ini(  he  tiroes.    These  malicious  people  so  hated  Sussex 

as  1-.  ..  '"    they  would  have  ruined  all.    Arnold  has  done 

well  ar'  ly;   and  Kildare  very  well.    Remember  this, 

and  if  pu3'>iuu:  id  him  have  the  next  garter  that  is  vacant."  ^ 

To  the  kmg  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  Sidney  added  a  few 

words  equally  anxious  and  earnest  to  CedL    "  Ireland,"  he 

said,  "  would  be  no  mall  loss  to  the  English  crown,  and  it  was 

>  like  to  be  loct  as  now.    O'Neil  has  ahready  all  Ulster, 

c  French  were  so ea^  about  Calais,  think  what  the  Irish 

10  recover  their  whole  island.     I  love  no  wars;   but  I  had 

:ier  dip  than  Ireknd  should  be  lost  in  my  government."  * 

Kvid<  -  withstandiog  all  his  uigency  before  he  left 

Fni'Iar:  :    ..        Jistanding  the  pranises  which  he  extracted 

zabeth,  the  treasury  doors  were  still  locked.     Months 

"'     arrears  had  continued  to  grow  ;  the  troops  had 

'■  disorganised  than  ever,  and  the  summer  was 

'  1  bring  O'Neil  and  his  galloglasse  into  the 

idispensable  stq>  was  still  untaken  whidi 

>ns  to  meet  him.    Nor  did  these  most 

'^perdy  duugpe.    March  went  by  and 

li  uui.c .  '  olyhead  sailed  up  the  Liffmr, 

:  they  br<  itey  and  no  despatdiea.    At 

>  sidB*y  to  '  tweb  5  (ocndnMd):  Iritk  MSS.  KtOi  Horn*. 
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length,  unable  to  bear  his  suspense  and  disappointment  longer, 
he  wrote  again  to  Leicester: — 

"My  lord,  if  I  be  not  speedier  advertised  of  her  '  '  -  -s's 
pleasure  than  hitherto  I  have  been,  all  will  come  to  i  re, 

and  before  God  and  the  world  I  will  lay  the  fault  tid, 

for  there  is  none  here.     By  force  or  by  fair  means  th  ay 

have  anything  that  she  will  in  this  country  if  she  \  ter 

means  accordingly,  and  with  no  great  charge.     If  sin  i  ve 

of  nothing,  for  her  majesty's  advantage  and  for  the  benetit  of  this 
miserable  country,  persuade  her  highness  to  withdraw  me,  and 
pay  and  discharge  this  garrison.  As  I  am,  and  as  this  garrison 
is  paid,  I  undo  mj-self;  the  country  is  spoiled  by  the  soldiers, 
and  in  no  point  defended.  Help  it,  my  lord,  for  the  honour  of 
God  one  way  or  the  other."  * 

Two  days  later  a  London  post  came  in,  and  with  it  letters  from 
the  council.  The  help  would  have  come  long  since  had  it  rested 
with  them.  On  the  receipt  of  his  first  letter,  they  had  agreed 
unanimously  that  every  wish  should  be  complied  with.  Money, 
troops,  discretionary  power — all  should  have  been  his — "  so 
much  was  every  man's  mind  inclined  to  the  extirpation  of  that 
proud  rebel,  Shan."  The  Munster  council,  which  had  hung 
fire  also,  should  have  been  set  on  foot  without  a  day's  delay; 
and  Sir  Warham  St.  Leger,  according  to  Sidney's  recommenda- 
tion, would  have  been  appointed  the  first  president.  Elizabeth 
only  had  fallen  into  one  of  her  periodic  fits  of  ill-humour  and 
irresolution,  and  would  neither  consent  nor  refuse.  She  had  not 
questioned  the  justice  of  Sidney's  report ;  she  was  "  heated  and 
provoked  with  the  monster  "  who  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
difficulty.  Yet  to  ask  her  for  money  was  to  ask  her  for  her 
heart's  blood.  "  Your  lordship's  experience  of  negotiation 
here  in  such  affairs  with  her  majesty,"  wrote  Cecil,  "  can  move 
you  to  bear  patiently  some  storms  in  the  expedition;  "  "  the 
charge  was  the  hindrance;  "  and  while  she  could  not  deny  that  it 
was  necessary,  she  could  not  forgive  the  plainness  with  which 
the  necessity  had  been  forced  upon  her. 

She  quarrelled  in  detail  with  everything  which  Sidney  did ; 
she  disapproved  of  the  Munster  council  because  Ireland  could 
not  pay  for  it;  and  it  was  useless  to  tell  her  that  Ireland  must 
be  first  brought  into  obedience.  She  was  irritated  because 
Sidney,  unable  to  see  with  sufficient  plainness  the  faults  of 
Desmond  and  the  exclusive  virtues  of  Ormond,  had  refused  to 
adjudicate  without  the  help  of  English  lawyers,  in  a  quarrel 
•  Sidney  to  Leicester,  April  13:   Irish  AISS.  Rolls  House. 
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whicfa  he  did  not  understand.  She  disapproved  of  Sir  Warham 
St.  Leger  because  his  father  Sir  Antony  had  been  on  bad  terms 
with  the  father  of  Ormond;  she  insisted  that  Sidney  should 
show  favour  to  Ormond.  "  in  memory  of  his  education  with  that 

!v  ]roung  SolomoQ  King  Edward;"*  and  she  compkined 

•  terty  of  the  cm&Iovment  of  Stukely. 

It  was  no'  '.  was  far  advanced  that  the  council  forced 

her  by  repeals ,^rtunities  to  consent  that  "  Shan  should  be 

extirpated :  "  and  e\'en  then  she  would  send  only  half  of  what 
was  wanted  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  troops.  "  Considering 
the  great  sums  of  money  demanded  and  required  of  her  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere,  she  would  be  most  glad  that  for  reformation  of 
the  rebd  any  other  way  might  be  devised,"  and  she  affronted  the 
deputy  by  sending  Sir  Francis  KnoUes  to  control  his  expendi- 
ture.    If  force  could  not  be  diqxnsed  with,  Sir  Francis  might 

■  tse  an  economical  campaign.    "  The  cost  of  levying  troops  in 

gland  was  four  times  as  great  as  it  used  to  be ;  "  and  it  would 
be  enough,  she  thought,  if  five  or  six  hundred  men  were  employed 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer.  O'Donnell,  O'Reilly,  and 
li'Guyre  might  be  restored  to  their  castles,  and  they  could  then 
be  disbanded.'  Such  at  least  was  her  own  opinion;  should 
those,  however,  who  had  better  means  of  knowing  the  truth, 
conclude  that  the  war  so  conducted  would  be  barren  of  result, 
she  agreed  with  a  sigh  that  they  must  have  their  way.  She 
desired  only  that  the  cost  might  be  as  small  as  possible;  "  the 
fortification  of  Berwick  and  the  payment  of  our  foreign  debts 
falling  very  heavily  on  her."  * 

Sud)  was  ever  Elizabeth's  character.  She  had  received  the 
crown  encumbered  with  a  debt  wfaidi  with  self-denying  thrift 
site  was  laboriously  reducing,  and  she  had  her  own  reasons  for 
iking  over  frequent  sessions  of  Parliament.  At  the  last 
.  ..remity  she  would  yield  usually  to  what  the  public  service 
deroand«d,  but  she  gave  with  grudging  hand  and  irritated 
temper :  and  while  she  admitted  the  truth,  she  quarrelled  with 
those  who  hriiuKht  it  home  to  her. 

Shan  mranwhik  was  preparing  for  war.    He  doubted  hit 

ability  to  o\-erreach  Elitaoetn  any  more  by  words  and  promtset, 

le  growth  of  the  party  of  the  Qtwen  of  Soots,  tus  own 

tan  with  her,  and  the  Catholic  reaction  in  England  and 

I,  encouraged  him  to  drop  even  the  faint  disguise  behind 

to  Sktorr.  March  t7:  /ruA  JIS5.  JMb  Hmma 

.etJoos  to  Sir  P.  KaoOw.    By  tte  Oomb,  April  i8:  IH»k  MSS. 
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which  he  had  affected  to  shield  himself.  He  mounted  brass 
"  artillery  "  in  Dundrum  Castle,  and  in  Lifford  at  the  head  of 
Lough  Foyle.  The  friendship  with  Afgylc  grew  closer,  and 
another  wonderful  marriage  scheme  was  in  progress  for  the 
alliance  between  the  houses  of  M'Callum-More  and  O'Neil. 
"  The  countess  "  was  to  be  sent  away,  and  Shan  was  to  marry 
the  widow  of  James  M'Connell  whom  he  had  killed — who  was 
another  half-sister  of  Argyle,  and  whose  daughter  he  had 
married  already  and  divorced.  This  business  "  was  said  to  be 
the  earl's  practice."  *  The  Irish  chiefs  it  seemed,  three  thousand 
years  behind  the  world,  retained  the  habits  and  the  moralities 
of  the  Greek  princes  in  the  tale  of  Troy,  when  the  bride  of  the 
slaughtered  husband  was  the  willing  prize  of  the  conqueror; 
and  when  only  a  rare  Andromache  was  found  to  envy  the  fate 
of  a  sister 

"  yMio  had  escaped  the  bed  of  some  victorious  lord." 

Aware  that  Sidney's  first  effort  would  be  the  restoration  of 
O'Donnell,  O'Ntil  commenced  the  campaign  with  a  fresh  inva- 
sion of  Tyrconnell,  where  O'Donnell's  brother  still  held  out  for 
England;  he  swept  round  by  Lough  Erne,  swooped  on  the 
remaining  cattle  of  M'Guyre,  and  "  struck  terror  and  admiration 
into  the  Irishry."  *  Then  stretching  out  his  hands  for  foreign 
help,  he  wrote  in  the  style  of  a  king  to  Charles  IX.  of  France. 

"  Your  majesty's  father  King  Henry  in  times  past  required 
the  lords  of  Ireland  to  join  with  him  against  the  heretic  Saxon, 
the  enemies  of  Almighty  God,  the  enemies  of  the  Holy  Church 
of  Rome,  your  majesty's  enemies  and  mine.'  God  would  not 
permit  that  alliance  to  be  completed,  notwithstanding  the  hatred 
borne  to  England  by  all  of  Irish  blood,  until  your  majesty  had 
become  king  in  France,  and  I  was  lord  of  Ireland.  The  time 
is  come  however  when  we  all  are  confederates  in  a  common 
bond  to  drive  the  invader  from  our  shores;  and  we  now  beseech 
your  majesty  to  send  us  six  thousand  well  armed  men.  If  you 
will  grant  our  request  there  will  soon  be  no  Englishman  left 
alive  among  us,  and  we  will  be  your  majesty's  subjects  ever- 
more. Help  us,  we  implore  you,  to  expel  the  heretics  and 
schismatics,  and  to  bring  back  our  country  to  the  holy  Roman 
see." « 

The  letter  never  reached  its  destination;   it  fell  into  English 

'  Sidney  to  tlx-  rnt:Iish  Council,  April  15:   Irish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 
*The  Bishi  1  to  Sussex,  April  27,  1566:  Wright,  vol.  i. 

•"  Vestrae  '  ■  t  nostrx  simul  inimicos." 

•O'Neil  to  Ci.ai.i^  iX,  1566:    Irish  MSS.  RoUs  House. 
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bands.  Vet  in  the  "  tirklc  "  state  of  Europe  and  with  the 
ptpgrris  miide  bv  Man-  Siuart,  P'rench  interference  was  an 
alanninj;  p"  ^sibility.  Mon-  anxious  and  more  disturbed  than 
^v.  r  EliiiiUth  made  Sidney  her  scapegoat.  Lord  Sussex,  ill 
ing  Sir  Henr>  s  pentrous  palliation  of  his  own  short- 
<wi:!inp!,  envious  of  the  ahilitv  nf  y -:--■'— •-  »-  *^- 'in-law, 
and  \%i.shinj:  t'»  fva|.>e  'hi-  •  h.iri:'  whi  served 

ot  being  thr  raust*    '  -'  "  i.T'ati  ;,>erta  m  her  ear 

diat  in  tim<^  rvi<t  .nl  U f-n  •■>  favour  "that 

ri'  i  addn  ,1  letter 

r  •  O  Ntii  -  >  secret 

izabeth  did  not  seriously  believe  this  preposterous  stors'; 
but  it  suited  her  humour  to  listen  to  a  suspicion  which  she 
could  catch  at  as  an  excuse  for  economy.  The  preparations 
lor  war  were  suspended,  and  instead  of  receiving  supplies, 
c:.)r,.y  lem^t  only  that  the  queen  had  spoken  unworthy  words 
n. 

*■;  bl<H>d  was  hot;    he  was  made  of  ha'  rials  for 

He  wrote  at  once  to  Elizabeth  her  •  laring 

f  at  hearing  that  he  was  fallen  from  her  favour," 

•  had  CT^•<'n  credit  to  that  improbable  slander 

fe  wrote  to  the 

stories  to  relax 

I  >n ;  but  he  begged  them 

"  unaptness  to  reside  any 

be  an  actor  in  the  war."    The  words 

'  '*  him  were  gone  r^' '  ■-  •'  ■  world. 

e."     "  His  cr  ,e,  his 

"    He  tntTciore  aemanded 

reserve  the  small  remnant 

lunmished  by  his  coming  to 

ight  against  him  by  the  Earl 

'lis  sword  and  body  **  against 

he  knew  not  with  what  duty, 

idrncy  and  unshamefastness."  * 

liiH!.'  less  than  to  recall  Sidney. 

■  quettkmed  hb  talents; 

— v..  ..un  whik  she  made  me  of 

nrioes.    I  ■  towards  thoee  among  her  rabjects 

>  she  pani<u  "^^  Frands  Kmm  wlieii  he 

<i  at  Dublin  at  Sidney  bad  gUDed  the 

'  ^«te*T  to  thr  V  ;S:   tfitk  USS.  RtOt  ITmm. 
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love  and  ih'  i'n  of  every  one ;   and  that  hi 

ceeding  afj.t;  ><  il  was  the  first  which  had 

real  success.    Campaigns  in  Ireland  ha<i  no  uion 

than  summer  forays — mere  inroads  of  i  urinR  th< 

few  dry  weeks  of  August  and  September.  Sidney  proposed  U 
commence  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  when  the  com  was  gathere< 
in,  and  could  either  be  seized  or  destroyed;  and  to  keep  th< 
field  through  the  winter  and  spring.  It  would  be  expensive 
but  money  well  laid  out  was  the  best  economy  in  the  end,  anc 
Sidney  undertook,  if  he  was  allowed  as  many  men  as  he  though) 
requisite,  and  was  not  interfered  with,  "  to  subdue,  kill,  oi 
expel  Shan,  and  reduce  Ulster  to  as  good  order  as  any  part  o: 
Ireland."  » 

At  first  Elizabeth  would  not  hear  of  it;   she  would  not  ruii 
herself  for  any  such  hairbrained  madness.    The  deputy  musi 
defend  the  Pale  through  the  summer,  and  the  attack  on  O'Neil 
if  attempted  at  all,  should  be  delayed  till  the  spring  ensuing 
But  Sir  Francis,  who  was  sent  to  prevent  expense,  was  th< 
foremost  to  insist  on  the  necessity  of  it.    He  explained  that  ir 
the  cold  Irish  springs  the  fields  were  bare,  the  cattle  were  lean 
and  the  weather  was  so  uncertain,  that  neither  man  nor  h  - 
could  bear  it ;  whereas  in  August  food  everywhere  was  abun 
and  the  soldiers  would  have  time  to  become  hardened  to 
work.    They   could   winter   somewhere   on   the    Bann,    1 
Tyrone  night  and  day  without  remission,  and  so  break 
to  the  ground  and  ruin  him.     Two  brigantines  would  ai 
pany  the  army  with  supplies,  and  control  the  passage  bet 
Antrim  and  the  Western  Isles;    and  beyond  all,  KnolK 
echoed  what  Sidney  had  said  before  him  on  the  necessity  o 
paying  wages  to  the  troops  instead  of  leaving  them  to  '>»' 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people.     Nothing  was  r 
saved,  for  the  debts  would  have  eventually  to  be  paid,  am 
paid  with  interest — while  meanwhile  the  "  inhabitants  of  th 
Pale  were  growing  hostile  to  the  English  rule."  * 

The   danger   to   the    state    could    hardly    he    exaggerate* 
M'Guyre  had  come  into  Dublin,  with  hLs  la^ 
and  his  last  cow  driven  nvpr  the  hills  ini 
Argyle,  with  the  whole  (;  force  of  the  Western  Isle 

was  expected  in  person  in  ;i  the  summer. 

Elizabeth's  irritati(jn  had  been  unable  to  wait  till  she  ha 
received  Knolles's  letters.     She  made  herself  a  judge  of  Sidney 

•  Sidney  to  Ocil,  April  17:    Irish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 
'  Sir  F.'  KnoUes  to  CeciJ,  May  19:    MS.  Ibid. 
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)rD)ects;  she  listened  to  Sussex  who  told  her  that  they  were 
irild  and  uapossihle.    Uliether  Sussex  was  righ'  ^-y  was 

right,  she  was  called  upon  to  spend  monry;  and  '  knew 

iMtt  she  would  have  to  do  it  d  to  delay  and  make 

fifficuhtes.  and  to  vex  Sidncv  rrs. 

Ht  loUed  over  again. 

"I  God,  to  her  highness,  and  to  you,"  he  wrote  on 

ih<  ;r  :  r  I  ne  to  Cecil,  "  that  all  the  chai^  is  lost  that  she 
is  .ii  MiUi  uui  manner  of  pr  ■  -''''^' — .  O'NcU  will  be  tyrant  of 
ill  Ireland  if  he  be  not  spe<  tood.     He  hath  as  I  hear 

•on  the  reat  of  (yOonneU's  casiics ;  he  hath  confederated  with 
the  Soots;  he  is  now  in  M'Guyre's  cnuntrv.  All  this  summer 
>I1  spend  in  Cbimaught;  nrv  he  English  Pale, 

ly  please  the  queen  to  app<  r  for  Mun«!t«»r — 

U>r  It  will  bf  a  mad  Munster  m  haste  ebe.     1  Ul 

ny  land  in  Rutlandshire  to  get  me  leave  to  g  ry, 

and  '  ^tf  bound  to  you  while  I  live.     I  trust  there  to 

do  n  s«im«   honniir:    here  I  do  neither  good  to  the 

qoe«-  nvself.    I  take  my  leave  in  haste, 


asa 


.>V....r^»n»ro    ..f    UU   »'    1 


fe 


The  o  1   and  endorsed 

KnoUrs,  UT  -  them;  a  scncdule  was  drawn 

t  of  the  w  res  which  would  be  required; 

usand  of  ;js  m  Berwidt,  wit'  Ved 

was  th'  rnatH  a^  necewar  iv; 

jui  •  lghte«;n  i  ild 

un    ;n    !       '11    thousand   i  ds. 

JKteeo  tfaowsmd  pounds  wm  already  dw  :sh  garrison. 

rhe  pcovisinns,  arms,  clothes,  and  amnm-  jjd  cost  four 

liou«and  tiv  hundred  pounds;   and  isand  pounds  in 

ij|(j;...  .   ,.    ,  \!  (w.  ^..,.f..A  i,.r  "M,<xlliii.v..„,  .^rvices.' 

Tl  >  engage  in  an  Irish  campaign 

nu  not  <:ii;.irii!incti  uv  a  (inmin  :  '  '  ''•'ly-four  thousand  nine 
modred  poundi.    Stnaex  oontr  gnant  and  mischiev- 

i«f,  and  -  oiany  a  Cathoitc  uix>ut  the  court  who  secretly 

Htfxyl  ( I  leeieed     "  The  court,"  wrote  Cecil  to  Sidney, 

'  is  •  'ubles — unongst  others  none  wone 

hari  <nHcbitingi,  vid  such  like,  whereof 

se- 

T       ,  ^         ^  refused  to  allow  more  than  six 

ired  men  to  be  sent  from  England  or  more  than  four  hundred 

,  '  Sidney  Xn  Cedl.  f«o*  3:    irUk  MSS.  RoUi  Hmut. 
•  Notf«  (or  tb*  mtmy  la  Intaad.  Mar  }0.     la  CttSft  haad:   US.  Ibid. 
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to  be  raised  in  Ireland.  To  no  purpose  Cecil  insisted;  in  vaii 
Leicester  challenged  Sussex  and  implored  his  mistress  to  giv 
way.  "  Her  majesty  was  absolutely  determined."  The  Oi 
mond   business  bad  created  fresh  ex.i  *    n.     Sir  Henry 

though  admiring  and  valuing  the  Earl  of  high  qualities 

had  persisted  in  declaring  himself  unable  tu  decide  the  litigate* 
questions  between  the  house  of   Butler  and   the  Desmond* 
Archbishop  Kirwan,  the  Irish  chancellor,  was  old  and  i- 
able;  the  deputy  had  begged  for  the  assistance  of  some  E; 
lawyers;    "  but  such  evil  report  Imd  Ireland  that  no  E; 
lawyer  would  go  there."  *    The  queen  flew  off  from  the 
paign  to  the  less  expensive  question.     Lawyer  or  no  lawyei 
she  insisted  that  judgment  should  be  given  in  Ormond's  favuui 
She  complained  that  the  deputy  was  partial  to  Desmond,  an< 
—especially  wounding  Sidney,  whose  chief  success  had  been  ii 
the  equity  of  his  administration,  and  whose  first  object  han 
been  to  check  the  tyrannical  exactions  of  the  Irish  noblen 
she  required  him  to  make  an  exception  in  Ormond's  fa. 
and  permit  "  coyn  and  liver\-,"  the  most  mischievous  of  all  tb( 
Irish  imposts,  to  be  continued  in  Kilkenny. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorry,"  Sidney  replied  to  Cecil,  when  tb 
order  reached  him;  "  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  receive  he 
majesty's  comnmnd  to  permit  the  Earl  of  Ormond  to  exerci* 
coyn  and  livery,  which  have  been  the  curse  of  this  country,  an< 
which  I  hoped  to  have  ended  wholly.  I  would  write  more,  i 
I  did  not  hope  to  have  my  recall  by  the  next  east  wind.  Onl] 
weigh  what  I  have  said.  Whatever  becomes  of  me  you  wil 
have  as  woeful  a  business  here  as  you  had  in  Calais  if  you  d( 
not  look  to  it  in  time."  * 

Elizabeth  was  not  contented  till  she  had  written  out  he 
passion  to  Sidney  with  her  own  hand.    She  told  him  that  *^h' 
disapproved  of  all  that  he  was  doing.     If  he  chose  to  p( 
she  would  give  him  half  the  men  that  he  required,  and 
those  he  might  do  wlmt  he  could  on  his  own  responsibility.^    I 
seemed  however  that  she  had  relieved  her  feelings  as  soon  a 
she  had  expressed  them.    A  week  later  she  yielded  to  all  tha 
was  required  of   her.     Cecil  soothed  Sidney's  anger  with 
gracious  message ;  *  Sidney,  since  she  was  pleased  to  have  it  k  j 
consented  to  remain  and  do  his  duty;    and  thus  after  tw 


•Cecil  to  Sidn 

•     rSS.RoUs  House 

•Sidney  toC' 

1. 

»  Elizabeth  l(-           _ ,  _ 

/-s.  Ibid. 

'Cecil  to  Sidney,  June  24: 

MS.  Ibid. 
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months  had  be«n  consumed  in  quarrels,  the  preparations  for 
the  war  began  in  earnest. 

The  troops  from  Bngknd  were  to  go  direct  to  Lough  Foyle; 

to  land  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  to  move  up  to  Lifford,  where 

tbey  were  to  entrench  themtelves  and  wait  for  the  deputy, 

who  would  advance  from  the  Pale  to  join  them.    The  command 

was  given  to  Colond  Edward  Randolph,  an  extremely  able 

officer  who  had  served  at  Havre ;  and  the  men  were  marched 

as  fast  as  they  could  be  raised  to  Bristol,  the  port  from  which 

the  expedition  was  to  sail,  while  Sidney  was  setting  a  rare 

otarr-'-    >"  i>..ki."    ^r^A  .,^r„i;^j,  ^^  ^jme  till  he  could  take 

the  I  s  causes." 

"    III  «/  Mil  tindiiig  mat  mo  nclp  was  to  be  looked  for  from 

e  and  that  mischief  was  seriously  intended  against  him, 

tncu  a  stroke  of  treacher\'.     He  wrote  to  Sidney  to  say  that  he 

wished  to  meet  him,  and  a  spot  near  Dundalk  being  chosen  for 

ft  ocmference,  he  filled  the  woods  in  the  neighbourhood  with  his 

people  and  intended  to  carry  off  the  deputy  as  a  prize.    Sir 

Henry  was  too  wary  to  be  cauj^t.     He  came  to  the  border  on 

thf  2Klh  of  TuK  ;   but  he  came  in  sufficient  strength  to  defend 

i  not  appear,  and  waiting  till  Sidney  had 

.  v....;n,  made  a  sudden  attempt  on  the  29th  to 

^dalk.    Young  Fitzwilliam,  who  was  in  command  of 

u  -.„.^Qjj  there,  was  on  the  alert.    The  surprise 

tried  an  assault  but  were  beaten  back,  and 

left  behind  to  grin  hideously  over  the 

irew  back  into  TvTone:    to  prevent  a 

i  occupauon  ui  Armagh  Cathedral  by  an  English  garrison, 

jmt  it  to  the  ground;    and  sent  a  swift  messenger  to 

lond  to  urge  him  to  rise  in   Munster.     "  Now  was  the 

or  never  to  set  upon  the  enemies  of  Ireland.    If  Desax>nd 

turned  against  his  country,  God  would  avenge  it 


I    Ua<\  Sidney  aUowed  himself  to  be  forced  into  the  precipiute 

toosion  which  Elisabeth  had  ur — '  ••'^"  '■■'^,  the  Geraldines 

nmkl  have  made  cwnmoo  cans'  But  so  k>ng  as 

he  English  government  was  )usi,  1  '  '  not  care  to 

we  a  throne  for  a  Celtic  chief:   )i'  sending  aa 

Cer  to  the  deputy  "  to  go  again  :i  all  his  power.** 

itfll  more  opportunely  the  Far!  the  last  moraent 

letached  Argylc  from  the  :  )us  alliance 

* CoouanKUtioa  fraa  (yv-o  •  .  .^,  ^.    f,i^ 
tSS.  RtUt  #/oM#. 
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into  which  he  had  been  led  by  his  vindictiveness  against  Eliza- 
beth.   The  Scots  of  the  Isles  freed  from  the  commands  of  their 
feudal  sovereign  resumed  their  old  attitude  of  fear  and  hatred. 
Shan  offered  them  all  Antrim  to  join  him,  all  the  cattle  in  the 
country,  and  the  release  of  Surlyboy  from   captivity;    but 
Antrim  and  its  cattle  they  believed  that  they  could  rernM-r 
for  themselves,  and  James  O'Connell  had  left  a  brother  All. 
who  was  watching  with  eager  eyes  for  an  opportunity  to  re\ 
the  death  of  his  kinsman  and  the  dishonour  with  which  ^ 
had  stained  his  race. 

The  Scots,  though  still  few  in  number,  hung  as  a  cloud  ovei 

the  north-east.     Dropping  boat-loads  of lers  from 

Isles  were  guided  to  the  coast  by  the  be  whirh  M 

nightly  over  the  giant  columns  of  Fairhead. 
offered  his  services  to  Sidney  as  soon  as  the  <: 
and  Shan  after  all  instead  of  conquering  Ireland  might 
enough  to  do  to  hold  his  own.    The  weather  was  unfavour. 
and  the  summer  was  wet  and  wild  with  westerly  gales.    Sii 
Edward  Horsey  who  was  sent  with  money  from  London  was 
detained  half  August  at  Holyhead;  Q>lonel  Randolph  and  hii 
thousand  men  were  chafing  for  thirty  days  at  Bristol,  "  fearing 
that  their  enemies  the  winds  would  let  them  that  they  should 
not  help  Shan  to  gather  his  harvest;"'  and  Si' 
time  to  time  some  fresh  ungracious  letter  came  ii 
would  break  into  a  rage  again  and  press  Cecil  "  for  Ins  ; 
from  that  accursed  country."  '    Otherw  ise,  however,  the  i 
pects  grew  brighter  with  the  autumn.     In  the  second  wn 
September  the  Bristol  transports  were  seen  passing  int< 
North  Channel  with  a  leading  breeze.     Horsey  came  over 
the  money;   the  troops  of  the  Pale  with  the  long  doe  an 
paid  up  were  ordered  to  Drogheda;   and  on  the  17th,  as 
that  by  that  time  Randolph  was  in  Lough  Foyle,  the  dcpui; 
accompanied  by  Kildare,  the  old  O'Donnell,  Shan  M'Guyre,  anc 
another  dispossessed  chief  O'Dogherty,  took  the  field. 

Passing  Armagh,  which  they  found  a  mere  heap  of  blackenec 
stones,  they  reached  the  Blackwater  on  the  23rd.    On  an  i  " 
in  a  lake  near  the  river  there  stood  one  of  those  many  r 
castles  which  lend  in  their  ruin  such  romantic  beauty  ti 
inland  waters  of  Ireland.     Report  said  that  within  its  v 
Shan  had  stored  much  of  his  treasure,  and  the  troops  wen 

*  Edward    Randolph  to  Cecil  from  Bristol,  September  3 :    Insh  AiSS 
RoUs  House. 

•Sidney  to  CecU,  September  10:    MS.  Ibid. 
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Mger  to  take  it.  Sidney  selected  from  among  the  many  volun- 
teers such  only  as  were  able  to  swim,  and  a  bridge  was  extem- 
porised with  bmihwood  floated  upon  barrels.  The  army  was 
vhhout  artillery;  it  had  been  found  impracticable  to  carry  a 
■Bgle  cannon  over  roadless  bog  and  mountain,  and  the  storming 
party  started  with  hand-grenades  to  throw  over  the  walls. 
The  bridge  proved  too  slight  for  its  work ;  slipping  and  splash- 
iof  through  the  water  the  men  got  over,  but  their  "  fireworks  " 
were  wetted  in  the  passage  and  they  found  themselves  at  the 
foot  of  thirty  feet  of  solid  masonry  without  ladders  and  with 
no  wcuMat  but  their  bows  and  battle-axes.  "  The  place  was 
botter  oliHMled  and  more  stron^^y  fortified  "  than  Sidney  had 
iBppoaed.  Several  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  more 
were  wounded;  and  the  deputy  had  the  prudence  to  waste  no 
more  vahmbie  livefl  or  equally  valuable  days  upon  an  enterprise 
which  when  accomplished  would  be  barren  of  result.  On  the 
a4th  the  army  crossed  the  river  into  Shan's  own  country.  The 
Irish  hung  on  their  skirts,  but  did  not  venture  to  molest  them, 
and  they  marched  without  obstruction  to  Benbrook,  one  of 
'"''v^l's  best  and  largest  houses,  which  they  found  "  utterly 
•-  and  rased  to  the  ground."  From  Benbrook  they  went 
on  towards  Qogher,  throi^  pleasant  fiekis  and  villages  "  so 
mdl  inhabited  as  no  Irkh  ooimty  in  the  reabn  was  like  it:  '* 
it  was  the  very  park  or  preserve  into  w"  '  "  plunder  of 
Ulster  had  been  gathered;  where  th^  peop:  i  the  profits 

9I  unlimited  pfllage  from  which  -  iticy  1^  been  them- 

mIvcs  exempc.    The  Bishop  of  vras  a  "  rebel,"  and 

im»  out  with  Shan  in  the  field;  his  wrli-futtened  flock  were 
ievoured  by  Sidnrv's  men  as  by  a  flight  of  Egyptian  locusts. 
•There  we  sr  -idney,  "to  destroy  the  com;   we 

Mimed  the  <■  ,    vAcnty-^'""'  rr.;!...'  ^«r«r»^ii5^  m^^j  ^f^ 

iSOod  by  exfy  it  now  \^  year  to  do 

In  p-'  -' "--r-  dit^i  ,i  \,u\Tr  ill  tiic  monastery  of 

)mii  -ome  to  which  he  was  returning  by 

kt  pjtasant  snores  oj  Lough  Erne.  Here  too  the  Ean  of 
Qnin  nearly  escaped  beiiw  taken  prisoner:  he  was  surprised 
Ml  m  small  party  in  a  wood,  attacked  with  *'  harquebusses  and 
leottish  armw*,"  and  hardly  cut  his  way  through. 

D''  nger  than  he  intended  by  fool  weather,  Sidney 

ifok'  n  Onu^^h  on  the  snd  of  October,  crossed  "  the 

jMBgerous  and  swift  nver  there,"  "  and  rested  that  night  on  a 

%Kk  of  land  near  a  broken  cmstle  of  Ttriogh  Ixnogh,  called  the 

talmon  Castle."    On  the  3rd  he  was  aver  the  Dcnry,  and  by  the 
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evening  he  had  reached  Lifford,  where  he  expected  to  fin 
Randolph  and  the  English  army. 

At  Lifford,  however,  no  English  were  to  be  discovered,  bi 
only  news  of  them. 

Randolph,  to  whose  discretion  the  ultimate  choice  of  h 
quarters  had  been  committed,  had  been  struck  as  he  came  u 
Lough  Foyle  with  the  situation  of  Derry.  Nothing  then  stoo 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  save  a  decrepit  and  deserte 
monastery  of  Augustine  monks,  which  was  said  to  have  bee 
built  in  the  time  of  St.  Columbia;  but  the  eye  of  the  Englis 
commander  saw  in  the  form  of  the  ground,  in  the  magnificer 
lake,  and  the  splendid  tide  river,  a  site  for  the  foundation  of 
powerful  colony  suited  alike  for  a  military  station  and  a  con: 
mercial  and  agricultural  town.  There  therefore  Colonel  Rat 
dolph  had  landed  his  men,  and  there  Sidney  joined  him,  an 
after  a  careful  survey  entirely  approved  his  judgment.  Th 
monastery  with  a  few  sheds  attached  to  it  provided  sh'*- 
The  English  troops  had  not  been  idle  and  had  already  entrt 
themselves  "  in  a  very  warlike  maimer."  O'Donnell,  O'Doghcrij 
and  tlie  other  friends  of  England  "  agreed  all  of  them  that  it  wa 
the  very  best  spx)t  in  the  northern  counties  to  build  a  city." 

At  all  events  for  present  purposes  the  northern  force  was  t 
renmin  there  during  the  winter.    Sidney  stayed  a  few  days  a 
Derry,  and  then  leaving  Randolph  with  650  men,  350  pioneer 
and  provisions  for  two  months,  continued  his  own  march.     Hi 
object  was  to  replace  O'Donnell  in  possession  of  his  own  count  r 
and  castles,  restore  O'Dogherty  and  the  other  chiefs  and  a> 
them  to  the  protection  of  Randolph,  while  he  himself  \s 
sweep  through  the  whole  northern  province,  encourage  tht 
clans  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  show  the  people  gen- 
that  there  was  no  part  of  Ireland  to  which  the  arm  of  the  (!< 
could  not  reach  to  reward  the  faithful  and  punish  the  r 

Donegal  was  his  next  point  after  leaving  Lough  Fo 
a  thriving  town  inhabited  by  English  colonists — at  the  lime  < 
Sidney's  arrival  a  pile  of  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  which,  like  a  wil 
beast's  den  strewed  round  with  mangled  bones,  rose  **  the  l. 
and  strongest  castle  which  he  had  seen  in  Ireland."     It  was .  ,. 
by  one  of  O'Donnell's  kinsmen,  to  whom  Shan — to  attach  him  t 
his  cause — had  given  his  sister  for  a  wife.    At  the  appearance  < 
the  old  chief  with  the  English  army  it  was  immediately  su 
rendered.    O'Donnell  was  at  last  rewarded  for  his  fidelity  an 
sufferings,  and   the  whole   tribe  with  eager  protestations 
allegiance  gave  sureties  for  their  future  loyalty. 
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Leaving  O'Domitf  in  possession  and  scarcely  pansing  to  rest 
his  troops  Sidney  again  went  forward.  On  the  19th  he  was  at 
Ballyshannon ;  on  the  asnd  at  Sligo;  on  the  34th  he  passed  over 
the  bogs  and  mountains  of  Mayo  into  Rosooounon;  and  thai 
**  lemNnng  behind  them  as  fruitful  a  country  as  was  in  England 
DT  Ireland  all  utterly  waste,"  the  anny  turned  their  faces  home- 
wards, swam  the  Shannon  at  Athkme  for  lack  of  a  bridge  on  the 
16th,  and  so  back  to  the  Pale.  Twenty  castles  had  been  taken 
IS  they  went  akng  and  Mt  m  hands  that  could  be  trusted.  "  In 
ill  that  long  and  pr  -  iney  was  able  to  say  that 

"  there  had  not  die<i  three  persons;  "  men  and 

liorses  were  brought  back  m  full  health  and  strength,  while 
'  hcT  majesty's  honour  was  re-established  among  the  Irishry  and 
1  to  no  ^•  n  "  * — an  expedition  '*  comparable 

.....  10  Akxano..  .  jv,^...^,  mto  Bactria,"  wrote  an  admirer  of 
Sidney  to  Cecil — revealing  what  to  Irish  eyes  appeared  the 

Kode  of  the  diflicult>',  and  forming  a  measure  of  the  effect 
it  produced.  The  Knghsh  deputy  had  bearded  Shan  in 
mghokl,  burnt  his  houses,  pillaged  his  people,  and  had 
iaatened  a  body  of  police  in  the  midst  of  them  to  keep  them 
vaking  in  the  winter  nights.  He  had  penetrated  the  hitherto 
mpregnable  fortresses  of  mountain  and  morass.  The  Irish  who 
lad  bera  faithful  to  England  were  again  in  safe  possession  of 
heir  lands  and  homes.  The  weakest,  maddest,  and  wiklest 
•«-ere  made  aware  that  when  the  English  were  once  roused 
:  >n  they  couM  crush  them  as  the  lion  crushes  the  jackal. 
Meantime  I>ord  Ormood  had  carried  his  complaints  to  London, 
kod  the  letter  which  Sidney  found  waiting  his  return  was  not 
rliat  a  successful  commander  might  have  expected  from  his 
overei^  Before  he  started  be  had  repeated  his  refusal  to 
jctcrmme  a  cause  which  be  did  not  nnderstand  without  the  help 
if  kiwyers.  There  was  no  one  b  Irdand  of  whom  be  thought 
nore  highly  than  of  Lord  Ormond;  there  was  none  that  he 
rould  more  gladly  help;  but  disputed  and  complicated  titles  to 
states  were  qnettions  which  he  was  unable  to  enter  into.  He 
auM  do  nothing  till  the  cause  had  been  properly  heard;  and 
ri  the  existini.'  htirnoor  of  the  country  it  wtxild  have  been  men 
[wdness  t(  I>eanond  to  doubt  the  equity  of  the  Enslirii 

,An,.K'\  rr^odett  and  firm  defence  foond  n> 
Ic  he  was  absent  in  the  north  she 
destring  him  to  uU  the  deputy 

il.  Sidaar  utd  the  Esd  ot  KOdart  to  EliMbvth,  Kowmbtr  is: 
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that  she  was  ill  satisfied  v  -^oceedings;   hr 

himself  to  be  guided  by  lii  ^rs;   he  had  b< 

Desmond ;   "  he  that  had  least  deserved  favour  had  l> 

borne  withal."    While  in  fact  he  had  done  more  for  Ir 

the  eight  months  of  his  government  than  any  English  ruler  smce 

Sir  Edward  Bellingham,  the  queen  insisted  that  he  had  attended 

to  none  of  her  wishes  and  had  occupied  himself  wholly  with 

matters  of  no  importance. 

Most  likely  she  did  not  believe  what  she  said;    but  Sidney 

was  costing  her  money  and  she  relieved  herself  by  finding  fault. 

"  My  good   lord,"   Cecil   was   obliged   to   write  to  him   to 

prevent  an  explosion,  "  next  to  my  most  hearty  commendations 

I  do  with  all  my  heart  condole  and  take  part  of  sorrow  to 

see  your  burden  of  government  so  great  and  your  comfort  from 

hence  so  uncertain.     I  feel  by  myself — being  also  here  wrapped 

in  miseries  and  tossed  with  my  small  vessel  of  wit  and 

a  sea  swelling  with  storms  of  envy,  malice,  disdain,  and  >  ^  , 

— what  discomfort  they  commonly  have  that  mean  to  deserv* 

best  of  their  country.    And  though  I  confess  myself  unable  tc 

give  you  advice,  and  being  almost  desperate  myself  of  well-doing 

yet  for  the  present  I  think  it  best  for  you  to  run  still  an  '■■■■- 

course  in  government,  with  indifferency  in  case  of  justice  ; 

persons,  and  in  case  of  favour,  to  let  them  which  do  well  tine 

their  comfort  by  you;   and  in  other  causes  in  your  choice  t< 

prefer  them  whom  you  find  the  prince  most  disposed  to  havi 

favoured.     My  Lord  of  Ormond  doth  take  this  commodity  bj 

being  here  to  declare  his  own  griefs;  I  see  the  queen's  majesty  a 

much  misliking  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  as  surely  I  thmk  i 

needful  for  you  to  be  very  circumspect  in  ordering  of  the  com 

plaints  exhibited  against  him."  ^ 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Elizabeth's  letter  to  Horsey  wa 

written  at  the  crisis  of  the  succession  quarrel  in  Parliament    "- 

that  her  not  unprovoked  ill-humour  was  merely  venting 

upon  the  first  object  which  came  across  her:  nor  had  she  a' 

time  heard  of  Sidney's  successes  in  Ulster  and  probabl 

despaired  of  ever  hearing  of  successes.     Yet  when  she  did 

the  tone  of  her  letters  was  scarcely  altered;  she  alluded  ; 

services  only  to  reiterate  her  complaints;   and  she  woul 

have  gone  through  the  form  of  thanking  him  had  not  > 

inserted  a  few  words  of  acknowledgment  in  the  draft  of  he 

despatch.'    Sidney's  patience  was  exhausted.    Copies  of  th 

•  Cecil  to  Sidney,  October  20:    Irish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 
•The  words  "  for  which  we  are  bound  to  thank  vou  "  are  inserted  i 
Cecil'f  band. — The  Queen  to  Sidney,  November,  1566. 
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I's  «tMparagmg  letteri  were  drculated  priN-ately  in  Dublm, 
obtained  he  knew  not  how,  but  with  fatal  effect  upon  his 
iBflacnoe.  He  hed  borne  Elizabeth's  caprices  long  enough. 
*•  For  God's  Mice,"  he  wrote  angrily  on  the  151  of  November, 
in  answer  to  Cedl's  letter,  "  for  God's  sake  get  my  recall ;  the 
people  here  koow  what  the  queen  thinks  of  me,  and  I  can  do 
no  good."  ^ 

From  thf  se  unprofitable  bideerings  the  story  must  return  to 
Colonel  Randolph  and  the  nnitoa  of  Derr)*.  For  some  weeks 
after  Sidney's  departure  afi  had  gone  on  prosperously.  The 
country  people,  tnoogfa  well  paid  for  ever\thing,  were  slow  to 
bring  in  provisioni;  the  bread  ran  short;  and  the  men  had  been 
•ent  oat  poorly  provided  with  shoes  or  tools  or  clothes.  But 
foraging  parties  drove  in  sufficient  beef  to  keep  them  in  fresh 
incat.  Randolph,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine  fore- 
tight,  had  sent  to  the  English  Pale  for  a  supply  of  forage  before 
the  winter  set  in;  he  had  written  to  England  "  for  shirts, 
kerse>'s,  canvas,  and  leather ;  "  he  kept  Cecil  constantly  informed 
of  the  wellaie  and  wants  of  the  troops ; «  and  for  some  time  they 
were  heahby  and  in  high  spirits,  and  either  worked  steadily  at 
the  fortress  or  were  doing  good  service  in  the  field. 

While  Sidney  was  in  Connaught,  Shan  who  had  followed  him 
to  Lifford  turned  back  upon  the  Pale,  expecting  to  find  it  un- 
defended.    He  was  encountered  by  Sir  Warham  St.  Lcger,  lost 
hundred  men,  and  was  at  first  hunted  back  over  the  border, 
igain  returned  however  with  "  a  main  army,"  burnt  several 
s'cs,  and  in  a  second  fight  with  St  Leger  was  more  successful ; 
h:ngiiirf)  were  obliged  to  retire  "  for  kck  of  more  aid;  "  but 
held  UyUiei  in  good  order,  and  Shan  with  the  Derry 
^mson  in  h»  tear  dunt  not  follow  far  from  home  in  pursuit, 
^♦•forp  he  cottk)  revenge  himself  on  Sidney,  before  he  cotiW  stir 
'  he  Scots,  before  he  couk)  strike  a  bk>w  at  O  he 

itJc  out  the  barbed  dart  whidi  was  fastenr  un- 

rded  side. 

nowintr  that  he  would  find  it  no  easy  task,  he  was  hoverinf 

the  nei|^bom1>ood  of  Loni^  Foyle,  when  Randoldo; 

f  '^  ^'trpriae  on  the  i  ath  of  November.    The  CNak 

sharp  action.    ODogberty  with  his  Iridi 

vine  crowd,  killing  every  man  he  causht,  and 

-nself  to  find  he  had  k)st  four  hundred  men  of 

folkmen.    More  fatal  overthrow  neither  he 

<  sS,  JMb  Himi. 
•  LfUrtfU  RMiilnlnh  to  CmA.  October  97:  »tS.  IbkL 
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nor  any  other  Irish  chief  had  yet  received  ;r 

But  the  success  was  dearly  boupht :   Cnlnnp!  ! 

lea<!  ;>ursuit  was  struck  1 

Iron  M.-.    The  Irish  had  1 

to  proht  by  his  loss.    Shan's  motley  army,  held  together  as  it  was 

by  the  hope  of  easily-bought  plunder,  scattered  when  the  service 

became  dangerous.    Sidney  allowing  him  no  rest  struck  in  again 

beyond  Dundalk,  burning  his  farms  and  capturing  his  castles.^ 

The  Scots  came  in  over  the  Bann.  wasting  the  country  all  along 

the  river  side.    Allaster  M'Connell  like  some  chief  of  Sioux 

Indians  sent  to  the  captain  of  Knockfergus  an  account  of  the 

cattle  that  he  had  driven,  and  "  the 

had  slain.^    Like  swarms  of  angr\-  hoi  i 

drove  their  stings  into  the  now  maddened  and  dc 

on  every  point  where  they  could  fasten;  while  in  J ' 

old  O'Donnell  came  out  over  the  mountains  from  Don* 

paid  back  O'Neil  with  interest  for  his  stolen  wife,  his  ; ^  _: 

country-,  and  his  own  long  imprisonment  and  exile.  The  tide  of 
fortune  liad  turned  too  late  for  his  own  revenge:  worn  out  wi''» 
his  long  sufferings  he  fell  from  his  horse  at  the  head  of  his  pi  < 
with  the  stroke  of  death  upon  him;  but  before  he  died  he  caliid 
his  kinsmen  about  him  and  prayed  them  to  be  true  to  England 
and  their  queen,  and  Hugh  O'Donnell  who  succeeded  to  his 
father's  command  went  straight  to  Deny  and  swore  allegiance  to 
the  English  crown. 

Tyrone  was  now  smitten  in  all  its  borders.  Magennb  was 
the  last  powerful  chief  who  still  adhered  to  Shan's  fortunes;  the 
last  week  in  the  year  Sidney  carried  fire  and  sword  through  his 
country  and  left  him  not  a  hoof  remaining.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  Shan,  bewildered  by  the  rapidity  with  which  disa.^''-'-'^ 
were  piling  themselves  upon  him,  cried  out  now  for  pardon  . 
peace,  the  deputy  would  not  answer  his  letter,  and  "  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  his  extirpation  by  war  only."  ' 

A  singular  tragedy  interrupted  for  a  time  the  tide  of  English 
success,  although  the  first  blows  had  been  struck  by  so  strong 
a  hand  that  Shan  could  not  rally  from  them.  The  death  of 
Randolph  had  left  the  garrison  at  Devry  as — in  the  words  of  one 
of  them — a  headless  people.*    Food  and  clothing  fell  short,  and 

'Sidney  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  December  12:  Intk  AISS.  RoUt 
House. 

*  Allaster  M'Connell  to  the  Captain  of  Knockfergus;  enclosed  in  a  letter 
of  R.  Piers  to  Sir  H.  Sidney,  December  15:    MS.  Ibid. 

'  Sidney  to  the  English  Council  January  18:  MS.  Ibid. 

*  Geoffrey  Vaughan  to  Admiral  Winter,  December  18:    MS.  Ibid. 
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there  was  no  kioger  foresight  to  anticipate  or  authonty  to 
roncdy  the  common  wants  of  troops  on  active  service.  Sickness 
wt  in.  By  the  middle  of  November  "  the  flux  was  reigning 
UBong  them  wonderfully. ' '  *  Strong  men  soon  after  were  struck 
mddenly  dead  by  a  m>-stenous  disorder  which  no  medicine 
would  cure  and  no  precaution  would  prevent  It  appeared  at 
iBst  that  either  in  ignorance  or  carelessness  they  had  built  their 
deeping  quarters  over  the  burial  ground  of  the  abbey,  and  the 
ekmmy  vapour  had  stolen  into  their  hmgs  and  poisoned  them. 
hs  soon  as  their  distress  was  known,  supplies  in  abundance  were 
mt  from  England;  but  the  vices  of  modem  administration  had 
dready  infected  the  public  serxice,  and  a  cargo  of  meal  destined 
ibr  the  garrison  of  Derry  went  astray  to  Florida.  No  sub- 
mlinate  officer  ventured  to  take  the  vacant  command.  "  Many 
)f  '  ir  best  men,"  Captain  Vaughan  wrote  a  few  days  before 
mas,  '*  go  away  because  there  is  none  to  stay  them ;  many 
V'^     r.o4  comfort  us!  "  • 

00  oune  at  last  in  the  bq^ning  of  the  new  year. 

mc  {«.->ujcin.c  for  a  time  abated,  and  the  spirits  of  the  men 

erived.    St  Loo,  to  quidcen  their  blood,  let  them  at  once  into 

untry;  they  returned  after  a  foray  of  a  few  days 

\iem  seven  hundred  horses  and  a  thousand  cattle ; ' 

Jid  ihc  coIoxkI  wrote  to  Sidney  to  say  that  with  three  hundred 

dditiooal  men  "  he  could  so  hunt  the  rebel  that  ere  May  was 

last  he  shoaM  not  dxm  his  face  in  Ubter."  * 

If.irder  orcaed  than  ever,  Shan  O'Ncil,  about  the  time  when 

oots  was  bringing  her  matrimonial  difficulties  to 

„.  :cment,  made  one  more  effort  to  gain  allies  in 

-.    Thu  time  he  wrote,  not  t  l>ut  to  the  Cardinals 

■■"-  ..,,4  f-..'^^  imploring  lUv... ...  i..c  name  of  their  great 

lo  had  raised  the  cross  out  of  the  dust  where 

vii\g  tiuguenots  were  trampling  it,  to  bring  the 

to  the  rescue  of  IreUnd  from  the  gnup  of  the  ungodly 

Ip  us!"  he  cried,  hlmding    Irish  like— flattery 

"  When  I  was  in  Bagbiid  I  saw  your  noble 

r  the  Marquis  d'Elbceuf  transfix  two  stacs  with  a  sinrie 

If  the  Most  Christian  King  will  not  help  us,  move  the 

ope  to  help  us.     I  akme  in  this  land  sustain  his  cause."  * 

frsd  10  CacO.  Nov«ab«  ts:   iruk  MSS.  JMb  l/«w«. 
4iMBU>Wiatar,  DMMbw  IB:  JUS.  Ibid.  _^ 

lioo  la  y*  dtwiiBli  Mfs  10,000.    Ho  miMl  baw  *da«d  one  elpMr 
-St.  Loo  10  Stdutf,  Pabnury  •:  MS.  Ibf! 

•^r^anCnidltotboCflfdlMiBolLacfalMaadOiiar.  OU7    A/:>.  IMd. 
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As  the  ship  laboured  in  the  gale  the  unprofitable  cargo  was 
thrown  overboard.  Terence  Daniel  relieved  of  his  crozier  went 
back  to  his  place  among  the  troopers;  Creagh  was  accepted  in 
his  place,  and  taken  into  confidence  and  into  Shan's  household; 
all  was  done  to  deserve  favour  in  earth  and  heaven,  but  all  was 
useless.  The  pope  sat  silent,  or  muttering  his  anathemas  with 
bated  breath;  the  Guises  had  too  much  work  on  hand  at  L 
to  heed  the  Irish  wolf,  whom  the  English  having  in  ^ 
attempted  to  trap  or  poison,  were  driving  to  bay  with  more 
lawful  weapons. 

Success  or  failure  however  was  alike  to  the  doomed  garrison 
of  Derry.  The  black  death  came  back  among  them  after  a  brief 
respite,  and  to  the  reeking  vapour  of  the  charnel-house  it  was 
indifferent  whether  its  victims  returned  in  triumph  from  a 
stricken  field,  or  were  cooped  within  their  walls  by  hordes  of 
savage  enemies.  By  the  middle  of  March  there  were  left  oi 
iioo  men  but  300  available  to  fight.  Reinforcements  had  : 
raised  at  Liverpool,  but  they  were  count  i  when  on  ilic 

point  of  sailing:   it  was  thought  idle  to  .^>  1  to  inevitable 

death.    The  English  council  was  discussing  the  propriety  oi 
removing  the  colony  to  the  Bann,  when  accident  finished  the 
work  which  the  plague  had  begun,  and  spared  them  the  trouble 
of  deliberation.    The  huts  and  sheds  round  the  monastery  had 
been  huddled  together  for  the  convenience  of  fortification.     At 
the  end  of  April,  probably  after  a  drying  east  wind,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  a  blacksmith's  forge,  which  spread  irresistibly  through  the 
entire  range  of  buildings.    The  flames  at  last  reached  tin 
magazine;   tliirty  men  were  blown  in  pieces  by  the  c 
and  the  rest  paralysed  by  this  last  addition  to  their  misfun 
made  no  more  effort  to  extinguish  the  conflagration.     St.  ; 
with  all  that  remained  of  that  ill-fated  party,  watched  from  * 
provision  boats  in  the  river  the  utter  destruction  of  the  st 
ment  which  had  begun  so  happily,  and  then  sailed  drearily  awa) 
to  find  a  refuge  in  Knockfergus. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  effort  for  the  building  of  London- 
derry;  and  below  its  later  glories,  as  so  often  happens  in  ''-•' 
world,  lay  the  bones  of  many  a  hundred  gallant  men  wht 
their  lives  in  laying  its  foundations.     Elizabeth,  who  in 
immediate  pressure  of  calamity  resumed  at  once  her  n 
nature.  "  perceiving  the  misfortune  not  to  come  of  treason 
of  God's  ordinance,  bore  it  well:  '  "  she  was  willing  to  do 
which  should  be  wanting  to  repair  the  loss;  "  ^  and  Cecil  was  ablt 
'  Cecil  to  Leicester,  May,  1567:    Irish  MSS.  RoUs  House. 
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to  wntr  <  hfrrfullv  Xn  >u]'m-\.  iclhn^  him  to  make  the  best  of 
the  aorifjrjit  ami  Irt  it  sui'.iuUic  luni  to  fresh  exertions.* 
Happilv   tiu  (VM  n:iaJ  work  had  been  done  already,  and  the 

<4  Idrrv  (.irn>   kk)  late  to  profit  Shan.     His  own  people, 

■■<\  .in  !  dispirt;*  <!.  were  mutinying  aipainst  a  leader  who  no 

'    "         ■  ( nt  was  con- 

.    the  deputy 

wiiit  lUc  ligl.t  hor&c  uf  iIr-  i'alc  overran  Tvruac  and  carried  off 

♦hrrr  thnri^anf!  rattle,  Hugh  O'lJonnell  came  down  on  Shan  on 

ins  into  Lough  Foyle.     The  spot  where  the 

er  was  snatched  decisively  from  the  ambition 

e  O'Neils  ts  called  in  the  despatches  Gaviston.    The  situa- 

'<  ""^   Hiflfictilt  t'^  Iilinilfv      It  was  somewhere  perhaps 

rd  and  L<  v.  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

i^  that  he  wa^  pia\  m^  his  last  card,  Shan  had  gathered 

the  whole  of  his  remaining  force,  and  had  still  nearly 

mousand  men  with  him.    The  O'DoimeUs  were  fewer  io 

ler:   but  victory,  as  gentrally  happens,  foQowed  the  tide 

in  which  evrnts  were  settu^.    After  a  brief  fight  the  O'Neils 

broke  anH  fl^H;    the  Tiemy  was  N'hind  th'*m.  the  ri\-er  was  in 

fror*  ...  or 

and  •  ■    ■       ■     ;  *^'f 

who  were  to  .  'd  Ireland  for  ever  from  the  presence  of 

the  Saxons.  •  st    tli*-  wolves  were  snarling  over  their 

bodies,  and  the  tea-gu!  ig  over  them  with  scream  and 


a  .^t..A 


r  last  resting-place  beneath  the 

.    Shan's  "  focter  brethren,"  faith- 

>  mr  msi,  wtrt  .tii  Killed;   he  himtetf,  with  half  a  dosen 

rades,  rode  for  his  life,  pur<(ued  by  the  avenging  furies;  hb 

-'ntion  was  to  throw  himself  at  &dney's  feet, 

liar  upon  his  neck;   bat  his  secretary,  Neil 

>Uiuied  him  that  hb  cause  wm  not  yet  abaolutely 

>  .is  still  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  at  Lough  Neagh; 

l-  >  of  Argyle  "  had  remained  with  her  ravisher 

'  fortunes,  had  continued  to  bear  him  children, 

......ing  his  many  infidelities  was  still  attached  to 

in  tokThim  that  for  Uieir  sakes,  or  at  their  inter- 
'  *  find  shelter  and  perhaps  help  among  the 
mnelli.' 

MkScDtiar  iio."— C«dl  to  Sldaty,  U  u*  MiSS. 
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In  the  far  v  of  Antrim,  l)csidc  the  falls  of  Isnalcara, 

where  the  I.  y  of  Glcnarifl  opens  out  into  Red  Bay, 

sheltered  among  the  hills  and  close  upon  the  sea,  lay  the  camp 
of   Allaster   M'Connell    and    his   nephew    Gillespie.     Here    on 
Saturday,  the  last  of  May,  appeared  Shan  O'Neil,  with  M'Kcvin 
and  some  fifty  men.    He  had  brought  the  countess  and  his 
prisoner  as  peace  offerings:   he  alighted  at  Allaster's  tent,  and 
threw  himself  on  his  hospitality ;   and  though  the  blood  of  the 
M'Connells  was  fresh  on  his  hands  he  was  received  "  with  dis- 
sembled gratulatory  words."     The  feud  seemed  to  be  buritd  in 
the  restoration  of  Surlyboy;    an  alliance  was  again  talked  of, 
and  for  two  days  all  went  well.     But  the  death  cf 
in  the  field  was  not  the  only  wrong  which  Shan  1. 
the  Western   Islanders:    he  had  divorced  James  Al  ' 
daughter;   he  had  kept  a  high-bom  Scottish  lady  win 
his  mistress;     and  last  of  all,  after  killing  M'Connell  he  had 
asked  Argyle  to  give  him  M'Connell's  widow  for  a  wife.     Thf 
lady  herself,  to  escape  the  dishonour,  had  remained  in  con( 
ment  in  Edinburgh ;  but  the  mention  of  it  had  been  taken  u  ^  a 
mortal  insult  by  her  family. 

The  third  evening,  Monday  the  and  of  June,  after  supper, 
when  the  wine  and  the  whisky  had  gone  freely  round,  and  the 
blood  in  Shan's  veins  had  warmed  again,  Gillespie  M'Con: 
who  had  watched  him  from  the  first  with  an  iD-bodinp 
turned  round  upon  M' Kevin  and  asked 
was  he  who  had  bruited  abroad  that  the 
to  come  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  to  marry  with  his  master.''  " 

M'Kevin,  meeting  scorn  with  scorn,  said  "  that  if  his  aunt 
was  Queen  of  Scotland  she  might  be  proud  to  match  the  O'Neil." 

"It  is  false!"  the  fierce  Scot  shouted;  "my  aunt  is  too 
honest  a  woman  to  match  with  her  husband's  murderer." 

Shan,  who  was  perhaps  drunk,  heard  the  words;  and  forget- 
ting where  he  was,  flung  Imck  the  lie  in  Gillespie's  throat. 
Gillespie  sprung  to  his  feet,  ran  out  of  the  tent,  and  raised  the 
slogan  of  the  Isles.  A  hundred  dirks  flashed  into  the  moon- 
li^t,  and  the  Irish  wherever  they  could  be  found  were  struck 
down  and  stabbed.  Some  two  or  three  found  their  horses  and 
escaped;  all  the  rest  were  murdered;  and  Shan  himself,  ga 
with  fifty  wounds,  was  "  wrapped  in  a  kern's  old  shirt '" 
flung  into  a  pit  dug  hastily  among  the  ruined  arches  of  Glenarm. 

Even  there  what  was  left  of  him  was  not  allowed  to  rest;  four 
days  later  Piers,  the  captain  of  Knockfergus,  hacked  the  head 
from  the  body,  and  carried  it  on  a  spear's  point  through  Drogheda  i 
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to  Dubrin.  where  staked  upon  a  ^ike  it  bleach^  on  the  battle- 
n<  <^  castle,  a  symbol  to  the  Irish  world  of  the  fate  of 

Shan  O'Neil,  one  of  those  champions  of  Irish 
latii'ti.  ■  '--'  under  varying  features  have  repeated  them- 

lehres  :  tory  of  that  country  with  periodic  regularity. 

At  once  a  niflSan  and  a  keen  and  fiery  patriot,  the 

lepresentat:  birth  of  the  line  of  the  ancient  kings,  the 

ideal  in  his  character  of  all  which  Irishmen  most  admired, 
reginflMi  in  hn  actions  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  yet  the 
d^ted  subject  in  his  creed  of  the  Holy  Cat!  (  h ;  with 

an  eye  which  oould  see  far  beyond  the  limits  >v  n  island, 

and  a  tongue  which  could  touch  the  most  passionate  chords  of 
the  Irish  heart;  the  like  of  him  has  been  seen  many  times  in  that 
island,  and  the  like  of  him  may  be  seen  many  times  a^n,  "  till 
the  Ethiopian  has  changed  his  skin  and  the  leopard  his  spots." 

Many  of  his  letters  remain,  to  the  queen,  to  Sussex,  to  Sidney, 
to  Cecil,  and  to  foreign  princes;  far-reaching,  full  uf  pleasant 
flattery  and  pcomiies  which  cost  him  nothing;  but  showing  true 
ability  and  insight.  Sinner  tbouc^  he  was,  he  too  in  his  turn 
was  sinned  against ;  in  the  stained  page  of  Irish  misrule  there  is 
no  second  instan'  n  an  Enghsh  ruler  stooped  to  treachery 

or  to  the  infam>  ::iptrd  ■sMininstion;  and  it  is  not  to 

be  forgotten  that  Lord  Suskx,  who  has  left  under  his  own  hand 
the  evidence  of  his  own  baseness,  continued  a  trusted  and 
favoond  coundUor  of  Elizabeth,  while  Sidney,  who  fought 
Shan  and  conouered  him  in  the  open  field,  found  only  suspicion 
and  hard  words. 

How  just  Sidney's  calculations  had  been,  how  aUy  his  plans 
were  conceived,  how  bravely  they  were  carried  out,  was  proved 
by  their  entire  success,  notwithstanding  the  unforeseen  and  un- 
likely cakmity  at  Londonderry.  In  one  season  Ireland  was 
rrdoced  for  the  first  time  to  univerml  peace  and  submbsioo. 
Whik  the  world  was  full  of  Sidney's  praises  Elizabeth  persevered 
in  writing  lettm  to  bin  which  Cecil  b  his  own  name  and  the 
name  of  the  council  was  obliged  to  disdaim.  But  at  last  the 
queen,  too,  became  mdually  gracious;  she  condescended  to 
acknowled^  that  he  had  recovered  Irrland  for  h^-  '''■"■^^.  and 
thanked  hon  for  his  services. 

•  Sk  WiUt«a.Flt<wllUMB  to  C«ca.  Job*  to:   Ifitk  iiSS.  HMt  M»m«. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  SEAS 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  trace  the  first  movements 
of  the  stniggle  which  transferred  from  Spain  to  England  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas ;  the  first  beginnings  of  that  proud  power 
which,  rising  out  of  the  heart  of  the  people,  has  planted  the 
saplings  of  the  English  race  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  has 
covered  the  ocean  with  its  merchant  fleets,  and  flaunts  its  flag 
in  easy  supremacy  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  the  English  nature  there  were  and  are  two  antagonistic 
tendencies — visible  alike  in  our  laws,  in  our  institutions,  in  our 
religion,  in  our  families,  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  our 
greatest  men :  a  disposition  on  the  one  hand  to  live  by  rule  and 
precedent,  to  distrust  novelties,  to  hold  the  experience  of  the 
past  as  a  surer  guide  than  the  keenest  conclusions  of  logic,  and 
to  maintain  with  loving  reverence  the  customs,  the  a)nvictions, 
«nd  traditions  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  other  genera- 
tions: on  the  other  hand,  a  restless  impetuous  energy,  inventing, 
€xpanding,  pressing  forward  into  the  future,  regarding  what  has 
been  already  achieved  only  as  a  step  or  landing-place  leading 
upwards  and  onwards  to  higher  conquests — a  mode  of  thought 
•which  in  the  half-educated  takes  the  form  of  a  rash  disdain  of 
earlier  ages,  which  in  the  best  and  wisest  creates  a  sense  that 
we  shall  be  unworthy  of  our  ancestors  if  we  do  not  eclipse  them 
in  all  that  they  touched,  if  we  do  not  draw  larger  circles  round 
the  compass  of  their  knowledge,  and  extend  our  power  over 
nature,  ovt  r  the  world,  and  over  ourselves. 

In  healthy  ages  as  in  healthy  persons  the  two  tendencies 
coexist,  and  produce  that  even  progress,  that  strong  viulity  at 
once  so  vigorous  and  so  composed,  which  is  legible  everywhere 
in  the  pages  of  English  history.  Under  the  accidental  pressure 
of  special  causes  one  or  other  disposition  has  for  a  time  become 
predominant,  and  intervals  of  torpor  and  inactivity  have  been 
followed  by  a  burst  of  licence,  when  in  one  direction  or  another 
law  and  order  have  become  powerless ;  when  the  people,  shaking 
themselves  free  from  custom,  have  hurried  forward  in  the  energy 
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of  utcir  itiuiviuuai  impulses,  and  new  thoughts  and  new  inclina- 
tions, like  a  rush  of  pent-up  waters,  have  swept  all  before 
tbetn. 

Through  the  century  and  a  half  which  intervened  between 
the  death  of  Edward  III.  and  the  fall  of  Wols'  u^Ush  sea- 

going population  with  but  few  exceptions  had  :  a  groove, 

n  whii  -  cd  and  worked  from  day  to  day  and  year  to 

ytu  *■■  :ing  uniformity.    The  wme  brigs  made  thdr 

aimual  voyages  to  Bordeaux  and, Cadiz;  the  ho>'s  plied  with 
such  regularity  as  the  winds  allowed  them  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Thames;  summer  after  summer  the  "  Iceland  fleet " 
went  north  for  the  cod  and  ling  which  were  the  food  of  the 
winter  fasting  days;  the  boats  of  Yarmouth  and  Rye,  South- 
ampton, Poole,  Brixham,  Dartmouth,  Pl>'mouth,  and  Fowie 
fiaoied  the  Channel  The  people  themselves,  though  hardy  and 
industrious,  and  though  as  much  at  home  upon  the  ocean  as 
their  Scandinavian  forrfathem  or  their  descendants  in  modem 
Englar.  ve  in  an  unchanging  round 

from  w  d  nor  desired  to  extricate 

themselves.  The  number  of  hshermen  who  found  employment 
remalni-tl  sLitlnnary;  the  produce  of  their  labour  supported 
th  such  comforts  as  they  considered  necessary. 

T1.  'i  I'ue  London  companies  ruled  despotically  in  every 

£t  riour;  not  a  vessel  cleared  for  a  foreign  port,  not  a 

*   '      *'      "^  "ring  season,  without  the  oflBdal 
bde  of  goods  or  every  hundred- 
rxcd  ua  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities. 
Art  of  Parliament. 

:pk>yed  and  so  rewarded,  it 
out  as  a  temptation  the  di»- 
oovcry  of  a  as  in  vain  that  foreigners  guided 

En^ishahip  >  .md  opened  out  the  road  before 

theu"  eyes.     In  1497  the  Venetian,  with  his  son 

Sebautian— then  a  h;v.  ....  ^.Ucd  from  Bristol  for  "the 
Islands  of  Cathay."  He  struck  the  American  continent  at 
N  '  '  U,  sailed  up  mto  the  Greenland  seas  till  he  was 

bl  the  ioe,  that  coasted^  back  to  Florida,  and  returned 

with  tiic  news  of  another  continent  waiting  to  be  occupied. 
The  En^ish  mariners  turned  away  with  indifference;  their 
own  soil  and  their  own  seas  had  been  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
their  fathers;  "  their  fathers  had  more  wit  and  wisdom  than 
thcv ;  "  and  it  was  left  to  Spain,  m  that  grand  burst  ot  energy 
whirh  followed  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Moon  and  the  union  of 
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the  croi^Tis,  to  add  a  hemisphere  to  the  globe  and  found  empires 
in  lands  beyond  the  sunset. 

Strange  indeed  was  the  contrast  between  the  two  races,  and 
stranger  still  the  interchange  of  character,  as  we  look  back  over 
three  hundred  years.    Before  the  sixteenth  <  '     '  nd 

half  its  course  the  shadow  of  Spain  already  lie 

Andes;  from  the  mines  of  Peru  and  the  cusUjm-huusci  of 
Antwerp  the  golden  rivers  streamed  into  hrr  impfrial  tr^astiry; 
the  crowns  of  Arragon  and  Castile,  of  s, 

and  Sicily,  clustered  on  the  brow  of  the 

Sp.iniards  themselves,  before  their  natii  I.  il  i:!)  riies  were  broken, 
were  beyond  comparison  the  noblest,  j;rundcst,  and  most  en- 
lightened people  in  the  known  world. 

The  spiritual  earthquake  shook  Europe:  the  choice  of  the 
ways  was  offered  to  the  nations;  on  the  one  side  liberty,  vrith 
the  untried  possibilities  of  anarchy  and  social  dissolution;  on 
the  other  the  rcinvigoration  of  the  creeds  and  customs  of  ten 
centuries,  in  which  Christendom  had  grown  to  its  present 
stature. 

Fools  and  dreamers  might  follow  their  ignis  fatuus  till  it  led 
them  to  perdition :  the  wise  Spaniard  took  his  stand  on  the  old 
ways.  He  too  would  have  his  reformation,  with  an  inspired 
Santa  Teresa  for  a  prophetess,  an  army  of  ascetics  to  combat 
with  prayer  the  legions  of  the  evil  one,  a  most  holy  inquisition 
to  put  away  the  enemies  of  God  with  sword  and  dungeon,  stake 
and  fire.  That  was  the  Spaniard's  choice,  and  his  intellect 
shrivelled  in  his  brain,  and  the  sinews  shrank  in  his  self-bandaged 
limbs;  and  only  now  at  last,  with  such  imperfect  deliverance 
as  they  have  found  in  French  civilisation  and  Voltairian  philo- 
sophy, is  the  life-blood  stealing  again  into  the  veins  of  the 
descendants  of  the  conquerors  of  Granada. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  intellectual  revolution,  of  which  the  religiou 
reformation  was  rather  a  sign  than  a  cause,  was  making  its  way 
in  the  English  mind.  The  discovery  of  the  form  of  the  earth 
and  of  its  place  in  the  planetary  system,  was  producing  an  effect 
on  the  imagination  which  long  familiarity  with  the  truth  renders 
it  hard  for  us  now  to  realise.  The  very  heaven  itself  had  been 
rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  laying  bare  the  illimitable  abyss  of  space ; 
the  solid  frame  of  the  earth  had  become  a  transparent  ball,  and 
in  a  hemisphere  below  their  feet  men  saw  the  sunny  Palm  Isles 
and  the  golden  glories  of  the  tropic  seas.  Long  impassive,  long 
unable  from  the  very  toughness  of  their  natures  to  apprehend 
these  novel  wonders,  indifferent  to  them,  even  hating  them  as  at 
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-  Uicy  tutted  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  the  English  opened 
ir  eyes  mt  last.  In  the  convulsions  which  rent  England 
n  the  Papacy  a  thousand  superstitions  were  blown  away,  a 
usand  new  thoughts  rashed  in,  bringing  with  them  their  train 
of  new  desires  and  new  emotions;  and  when  the  fire  was  once 
kndled,  the  dry  wood  borat  fiercely  in  the  wind. 

Having  thrown  down  the  f^unUet  to  the  pope,  Henry  VIII. 
had  to  lo->i-  t->  tK.»  ri.fpnces  of  the  kingdom;  and  knowing  that 
he  best  i  the  command  of  the  "  broad  ditch,"  as 

he  called  n.  «un^ii  <  ui  him  off  fr —  *•' — pe,  he  turned  his  mind 
with  instant  sagacity  to  the  d(  t  of  the  navy.     Long 

'  >re  indeed,  when  Anne  Boleyn  was  a  child,  and  Wolsey  was 
lie  smith  of  his  frreatness,  and  Henry  was  the  pope's  '*  De- 
icnder  •  *  he  had  quickened  his  slumbering  dock- 

yards iiv  i  naval  architecture,  built  ships  on  new 

models,   and   cast   unheard-of    cannon.     Giustiniani    in    1518 
found  him  practising  at  Southampton   with   his  new   brass 
artill«rr>'.     The  OmI  Harry  was  the  wonder  of  Northern  Europe; 
iii.i  h.  tir.  t  :itt,  rwards  collected  at  Spithead,  when  D'AnnelMuilt 
thousand  Frenchmen  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
-Y  ixose  went  down  under  Henry's  eyes,  was  the 
•udest,  and  best  formed  which  had  yet  floated  in 
rs. 

n  and  merchants  had  caught  the  impulse  of  the 

in  1530.  when  the  divorce  question  was  m  its  earl)* 

-*,  Mr.  VViHiam  Hawkins  of  Plymouth,  **  a  man  for  htt 

f  sea  causes  much  esteemed 
armed  out  a  tall  and  goodly 
ship. '  saifad  iar  the  coast  oi  Guinea,  where  he  first  trafficked 
with  the  negnca  for  gold  dust  and  ivory,  and  then  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  lirazii,  "  where  he  behaved  himself  so  wisely  with  the 
v»v=^  people  "  that  "  the  King  of  Brazil "  came  back  with 
to  see  the  wonders  of  England,  and  was  introduced  to  Henry 
at  tVhitehall.  The  year  after  Hawkins  went  back  again,  and 
"  the  kmg  "  with  him;  the  king  on  the  ptnage  home  died  of 
change  of  air,  bad  diet,  and  oonfinemeat;  and  thers  were  fears 
for  the  Rnglishmfn  who  had  been  left  as  hostages  among  tbt 
Indians.  Hut  tbey  were  eitirikH  that  there  had  been  no  fool 
play ;  they  welcoaied  Kngliehmfu  as  cordially  as  they  hated  the 
Spaniards;  and  a  trade  was  opened  which  was  oontiniied  chkdy 
by  the  merdumts  of  Soathamptoo. 

In  1549  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  in  his  late  manhood  had 
retumrd  to  Bristol,  was  appointed  by  Edward  VI.  grand  pilot 
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of  England ;  and  as  enterprise  expanded  with  freedom  and  with 
the  cracking  up  of  superstition,  the  merchant  adventurers  who 
had  started  up  in  London  on  principles  of  free  trade,  and  who 
were  to  the  established  guilds  as  the  Protestants  to  the  Catholic 
bishops,  sent  their  ships  up  the  Straits  to  the  Levant,  explored 
the  Baltic,  and  had  their  factors  at  Novgorod.  In  1552  Captain 
Windham  of  Norfolk  followed  William  Hawkins  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  again  in  1553,  with  Antonio  Pinteado,  he  led  a 
second  expedition  to  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  up  the  river  to  the 
court  of  the  king.  'ITie  same  year  the  noble  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby, 
enchanted  like  John  Cabot  with  visions  of  "  the  Islands  of 
Cathay  "  sailed  in  search  of  them  intu  the  .\rctic  circle,  turned 
eastward  into  the  frozen  seas,  and  perished  in  the  ice. 

But  neither  the  "  frost  giants  "  of  the  north  nor  the  deadly 
vs^Murs  of  the  African  rivers  could  quell  the  spirit  which  had 
been  at  last  aroused.  Windham  and  Pinteado  died  of  fever  in 
the  Benin  waters;  and  of  a  hundred  and  forty  mariners  who 
sailed  with  them,  forty  only  ever  saw  Ramhead  and  PK'mouth 
Sound  again;  but  the  year  following  John  Lok  was  tempted  to 
the  same  shores  by  the  ivory  and  gold  dust;  and  he — first  of 
Englishmen — discovering  that  the  negroes  "  were  a  people  of 
beastly  living,  without  God,  law,  religion,  or  commonwealth," 
gave  some  of  them  the  opportunity  of  a  lift  in  creation,  and 
carried  ofF  five  as  slaves. 

It  is  noticeable  that  on  their  first  appearance  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  the  English  visitors  were  received  by  the  natives 
with  marked  cordiality.  The  slave  trade  hitherto  had  been  a 
monopoly  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ;  it  had  been  estab- 
lished in  concert  with  tlie  native  chiefs,  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  tribes  of  bad  subjects,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
hanged.  Thieves,  murderers,  and  such  like  were  taken  down 
to  the  depots  and  sold  to  the  West  Indian  traders.^  But  the 
theory,  as  was  inevitable,  soon  ceased  to  correspond  with  the 
practice;  to  be  able-bodied  and  helpless  became  a  sufficient 
crime  to  justify  deportation;  the  Portuguese  stations  became 
institutions  for  an  organised  kidnapping;  and  when  the  English 
vessels  appeared  they  were  welcomed  by  the  smaller  negro  tribes 
as  more  harmless  specimens  of  the  dangerous  white  race.    But 

*  "  When  they  (the  negroes  of  the  Rio  Grand<><  «it  in  council  in  the 
ooosultatioa-home,  the  king  or  captain  sitteth  in  *'  Men 

upoQ  the  floor  by  him  (for  they  give  reverence  the 

ooounon  sort  sit  round  about  thern.     There  they  .ten 

of  theft,  which  if  a  man  be  talcen  with,  to  steal  but  a  l'urlu({al  ciottj  from 
another,  he  is  sold  to  the  Portugal  for  a  slave." — Hakluvt,  vol.  iii.  p.  599. 
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ih«  theft  of  the  five  men  made  them  fear  that  the  newcomers 
were  no  better  than  the  rest;  the  alarm  wa.^  spi'ead  all  akmg 
the  coast,  and  Towrson,  a  London  merchant  is  voyage 

the  next  year  made  unprofitable  through  tht  mgneas  to 

trade.  The  injury*  was  so  considerable,  and  the  value  of  the 
slaves  in  England  so  trifling,  that  they  were  sent  back ;  and  the 
captain  who  took  them  home  was  touched  at  the  passionate  joy 
with  which  the  poor  creatures  were  welcomed. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  found  commerce 
leavixw  its  old  channels  and  itietching  in  a  thousand  new 
directions.  While  the  fidiing  trade  was  ruined  by  the  change 
of  creed,  a  taste  came  in  for  luxuries  undreamt  of  in  the  simpler 
days  which  were  passing  away.  Statesmen  accustomed  to  rule 
the  habits  of  private  life  with  sumptuary  laws,  and  to  measure 
the  imports  of  the  realm  by  their  own  conceptions  of  the  neces- 
aities  of  the  people,  took  alarm  at  the  inroads  upon  established 
ways  and  usa^,  and  could  see  only  "  a  most  lamentable  spoil 
to  the  realm,  m  the  over  quantity  of  unnecesMuy  wares  brought 
;~.^  ,i...  ..^^  Qj  London."  ' 

iia  came  perfumes,  spioes,  rice,  cotton,  indigo,  and 
precious  stones ;  from  Persia  and  Toilcey  carpets,  velvets,  satins, 
damasks,  doth  of  gold,  and  silk  robes  "  wrought  in  divers 
ooloan."*  Russia  gave  its  ermines  and  sables,  its  wolf  and 
bear  skins,  its  tallow,  flax,  and  hemp,  its  steel  and  iron,  its 
ropes,  cables,  pitch,  tar,  masts  for  ships,  and  even  deal  boards. 
The  New  World  tent  over  sugar,  rare  woods,  gold,  silver,  and 
pearb;  and  these,  with  the  pomsgranates,  lemons,  and  oranges, 
the  silks  and  satins,  the  scented  soaps  and  oils,  and  the  fanaful 
variety  of  ornaments  whidi  was  imported  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  shocked  the  austere  sense  of  the  race  of  Englishmen 
who  hsid  been  bred  up  in  an  age  when  heaven  was  of  mofe 
importartoe  than  earthly  pleasure.  Fathers  were  filled  with 
panic  for  the  morals  of  their  children,  and  statesmeo  trembled 
before  the  imminent  ruin  of  the  realm.* 

•  IM  «i  wticl««atw«d  torn  •bread  In  th*  port  ol  Loodoo  in  the  MOODd 
TMT  «i  Qutm  MMsitmh;  iynmmH$  MSS.  kolU  Htmtt.  NoU  o<  eoat- 
modltMahraasktiBloth«rMlmlatb«]rtari364:  i/S.  Ibid. 

•  Tb«  Mttwn  tndt  WM  earrM  oa  dthcr  through  RuhU  and  Naad 
or  tSm  throoch  Turlwy  sad  Um  Ltvaat. 

•  It  appMT*  Inaa  Um  eoMooM  eatriM  that  lb*  haavkrt  tevi^  trwto 


ai  tmnm,  lawa,  doch.  wood,  afl.  aad  wiam.    Tba  total  valua  ol  tbo 

»  «Mnd  at  Um  pott  of  Loadoa  amM;  la  Iha  year  1339,  was  £64,000; 

thr  rrtAO  tcDiof  ortoa  baiBf  Umo  oa  aa  a««raft  arwnpwMr  «  falloa.    Tb« 

th  awadi,  RuBila,  aad  Bpaia  wa»  cooMdarabU;  aad  atranir 
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To  pay  for  these  new  introductions  England  had  little  to 
spare  except  its  wool,  its  woollen  cloths,  and  fustians.  It  was 
true  that  the  demand  which  was  opened  out  abroad  for  these 
things  quickened  production  at  home,  and  the  English  woollen 
Hirers  grew  with  the  foreign  trade;  but  Cecil  found 
>rt  in  a  partial  prosperity  which  withdrew  labour  from 
agriculture,  and  tended  to  bring  back  or  to  support  the  great 
grazing  farms,  which  it  was  a  passion  with  English  statesmen 
to  limit  or  break  up:  he  was  disturbed  to  obser\'e  that  London 
was  importing  com ;  and  in  a  paper  of  notes  on  the  phenomena 
which  he  saw  around  him,  he  added  as  a  fact  to  be  remarked 
and  remembered,  "  that  those  who  depend  upon  the  making  of 
cloths  are  of  worse  condition  to  be  quietly  governed  than  the 
husbandmen."  *  He  dreaded,  further,  the  supposed  fatal  effect 
of  an  export  of  gold,  as  the  necessar>'  consequence  of  an  over- 
rapid  growth  of  commerce;  and  he  could  see  no  remedy  save 
to  "  abridge  "  by  Act  of  Parliament  "  the  use  of  such  foreign 
commodities  as  were  not  necessary,"  "  whereof  the  excess  of 
silks  was  one,"  "  excess  of  wine  and  spices  another."  The 
great  consumption  of  wine  especially  **  enriched  France,  whose 
power  England  ought  not  to  increase;  "  "  the  multiplying  of 
taverns  was  an  evident  cause  of  disorder  amongst  the  vulgar, 
who  wasted  there  the  fruits  of  their  daily  labour,  and  committed 
all  evils  which  accompany  drunkenness."  Anticipating  the 
language  of  the  modem  Protectionist,  Cecil  thought  it  was  an 
ill  policy  to  encourage  manufactures  at  the  expense  of  tillage, 
when  war  might  at  any  time  throw  the  country  back  upon  it 
own  resources. 

Another   strange    fact,   at   first    sight   utterly    in 
perplexed  Elizabeth's  ministers.    Along  with  the  1:  .f 

the  foreign  trade  the  "  port  towns  of  the  realm  had  been  steadily 
'iecaying;"  harbours,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  centurv 

had  been  well  furnished  with  ships  and  mariners,"  were  Iti 
with  but  a  few  boats  and  barges.     "  It  needeth  no  proof, 
wrote  Cecil  in  1566,*  "  that  more  wine  is  drunk  now  than  in 
former  times ;  let  men  that  keep  households  remember  whether 
commonly  they  spend  not  more  wines  than  their  grandfathers, 

stand  at  a  large  figure,  and  so  does  sugar.    Among  miseeUaneoos  artides 
are  found  dolls,  teonis-balls,  cabbages,  turnips,  tape  and  thread,  giasae^t, 
hats,  laces,  marmalade,  bawets,  and  rods  for  baskeu. — Dommic  MSi' 
Kotis  House. 

;<>s  on  the  state  of  trade,  October,  1564.     In  Cecil's  band:  Domuahc 

IkoUs  Houst. 
;;ade  notes:   Doftusiit  A/55.,  Eliaabeik,  vol.  xli.  RoU»  House. 
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yea,  pcfcue,  than  themselves  within  twehre  yttrs;  let  all 
Doblefiien  compare  their  househ(^  books  with  their  ancestors', 
and  it  will  be  as  manifest  as  can  be  that  England  spendeth  more 
wines  in  one  year  than  it  did  in  antient  times  in  four  years." 

Other  impofts  from  foreign  countries  had  increased  almost 
in  the  same  proportion;  and  yet  the  ports  were  sinking  and  the 
navy  dwindbng  away. 

There  were  sereral  causes.  Much  of  the  common  carrying 
trade  was  done  by  the  French  and  Flemings;  English  enter- 
prise was  eogigcd  in  expeditions  of  a  different  kind,  to  which 
I  shall  presently  refer.  Another  immediate  and  most  important 
ocrasion  was  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  fish. 

"  In  old  time  "  (I  again  quote  from  Sir  William  Cedl),^  "  no 
flesh  at  all  was  eaten  00  &h  dajrs;  even  the  king  could  not 
have  licence ;  which  was  occasion  of  eating  so  much  fish  as  now 
is  eaten  in  flesh  upon  fish  days."  In  the  recoil  from  the  involun- 
tary aacetidsm,  beef  and  mutton  reigned  exclusively  on  all 
tafaks;  and  "to  detest  fish"  in  all  shapes  and  forms  had 
become  a  "  note "  of  Protestantism.  The  Act  of  Edward,' 
prescribing  "  due  and  godly  abstinence  as  a  means  to  virtue  to 
subdue  men's  bodies  to  their  soul  and  spirit,"  had  been  laughed 
at  and  trampled  on;  and  tims  it  was  that  the  men  who  used 
to  live  **  by  the  trade  and  mystery  of  fishing  "  had  to  seek  some 
other  calling.  Instead  of  the  Icehmd  fleet  of  Englishmen  which 
used  to  topply  Normandy  and  Brittany  as  wdl  as  England, 
**  five  iumdred  French  vends,'  with  from  thirty  to  forty  men 
in  each  of  them,"  went  annually  to  Newfoundland,  and  even 
the  home  fisheries  fell  equally  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  The 
Yarmouth  waters  were  "  occupied  by  Flemings  and  French- 
men," "  the  muTow  seas  by  the  French,"  *'  the  western  fishing 
for  hake  and  pilchard  bv  a  great  navy  <A  French  within  kenning 
of  the  Englidt  shores.^'  "The  north  pans  of  Ireland,  and 
especially  the  fiann,  within  ten  years,  was  in  farm  of  the  mer- 
chanuof  (hester;  and  now  both  the  herring  and  salmon  fishing 
was  m  the  hands  of  the  ScoU;"  **  the  south  part  of  Ireland  WM 
yeariv  fished  by  the  Spaniards ; "  "  so  that  Ensland  was  besieged 
round  about  with  hweigners,  and  deprived  of  the  sobftanoe  of 
the  sea  fishing,  being  as  it  appealed  by  God's  ordinance  pecu- 
liarly given  to  the  same;  and  more  regard  had  how  to  entice 
merchants  and  mariners  to  a  tether  tnde  to  empby  them- 

I  Ko<«s  opoo  an  Act  iar  tiM  incr>iM  of  Um  umvj,  1963:  D»mmttt  M5S. 
•aft]  Bdwwd  VT.  cap   iq  ■  Sk. 
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selves  to  carry  treasure  into  France,  and  from  that  to  over- 
burden the  realm  with  wines,  rather  than  to  recover  their 
antient  natural  possession  of  their  own  seas  and  at  their  own 
doors,  in  which  kind  of  trade  men  were  made  meeter  to  abide 
storms  and  become  common  mariners  than  by  sailing  of  ships 
to  Rouen  or  Bourdeaulx."  ^ 

So  wrote  the  most  farsighted  of  English  statesmen;  and 
knowing  that  the  safety  of  England  depended  upon  its  fleet, 
and  that  "  to  build  ships  without  men  to  man  them  was  to  set 
armour  upon  stakes  on  the  sea  shore,"  '  of  "  means  to  encourage 
mariners  "  he  could  see  but  three. 

First,  "  Merchandise;  " 

Second,  "  Fishing;  " 

And  thirdly,  "  The  exercise  of  piracy,  which  was  detestable 
and  could  not  last."  ' 

It  will  be  seen  that  "  piracy  "  could  last;  that  buccaneering 
in  some  irregular  combination  with  trade  and  religion,  not  only 
would  be  one  among  other  means,  but  the  very  source  and 
seed-vessel  from  which  the  naval  power  of  England  was  about 
to  rise. 

But  Cecil,  who  believed  in  God  in  a  commonplace  manner, 
and  had  been  bred  up  in  old-fashioned  objections  to  "  the 
water-thieves,"  could  not  persuade  himself  that  good  would 
come  of  them.  Trade  was  already  overgrown,  and  so  far  as  he 
could  judge  was  on  the  way  to  become  entirely  ruinous.  The 
only  remedies  therefore  which  he  could  think  of  were,  first, 
"  a  navigation  law,"  laying  foreign  vessels  under  disabilities; 
and  secondly,  to  force  once  more  "  a  politic  ordinance  on  fish 
eating "  through  an  unwilling  and  contemptuous  House  of 
Commons.  In  the  Parliament  of  1562-3  he  brought  in  a  Bill* 
to  make  the  not  eating  of  fish  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  a 
misdemeanour,  punishable  by  a  fine  of  three  pounds  or  three 
months'  imprisonment;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  adding 
Wednesday  as  a  subsidiary  half-fish  day,  on  whirh  "  one  dish 
of  flesh  might  be  allowed,  provided  there  wer  at  the 

same  table  and  at  the  same  meal  three  full  <  i  usual 

dishes  of  sea  fish  of  sundry  kinds,  fresh  or  salt." 

"  The  House  of  Commons,"  Cecil  admitted,  "  was  very 
earnest  against  him;  "  he  carried  his  measure  only  by  arjjuing 
that  if  the  Bill  was  passed  it  would  be  almost  inoperative: 
"  labourers  and  poor  householders  could  not  observe  it,"  he 

'  Trade  note*:    Donustu  MSS.,  Elitaheth,  vol.  xli.  Rolls  House. 
*  Ibid.  »  Ibid.  •  5  Elitabeth,  cap.  4,  5. 
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Mid,  "  and  the  rest  by  liooice  or  without  licence  would  do  as 
they  would ;  "  ^  wlule  to  satisfy  th«  Puritans  he  was  obliged  to 
add  the  ludicrous  provision  that,  "  because  no  person  should 
misjudge  the  intent  of  the  statute,  which  was  poUtidy  meant 
only  for  the  increase  of  fishenncn  and  marinen,  and  not  for  any 
superstition  for  choice  of  meats,  whoever  should  preach  or  teach 
that  eating  of  fish  or  forbeariog  of  flesh  was  for  the  saving  of  the 
soul  of  man  or  for  the  service  oi  God,  should  be  punished  as  the 
spreader  of  false  news."  ' 

How  powerless  such  an  Act  must  have  been  to  stem  the  stream 
of  popular  tendency  it  is  needless  to  say.  Cecil  however  had  at 
all  events  shown  an  hoooorable  detestation  of  the  wild  piratical 
doings  which  were  fast  yeadin^;  and  if  events  proved  too 
stroog  for  him,  he  had  ddivfsred  his  own  soul. 

According  to  some  peraoos  tiie  notion  of  property  is  a  oon- 
vcntiooal  creation  of  human  society*.  The  besst  of  prey  refuses 
to  the  fat  sweet  juicy  animal  which  cannot  defend  itself  a  right 
of  fHoperty  in  its  own  flesh;  among  savages  there  is  no  right 
but  of  strength ;  in  more  advanced  stages  of  civiUsation  the  true 
beUe\'er,  Israelite  or  Mahometan,  spoils  the  heathen  without 
remorse,  of  lands,  ^oods,  liberty,  and  life.  Ulysses,  a  high-bred 
gentlemaa,  the  fnend  of  the  gods,  roves  the  seas  with  his 
mariners,  sacks  unguarded  towns,  and  kill-  ^"^  nlucky  owners 
who  dare  to  defend  themselves:   Rob  I  on  Lowland 

cattto-hfting  without  forfeiting  roma-  athy.    The  more 

advanced philoiophers indeed mainta  ;t>perty  itstlf  isthe 

only  true  theft,  and  that  the  right  of  nuui  "  to  call  anything  his 
own  "  will  disappear  again  as  the  wheel  comes  full  round,  in  the 
light  of  a  more  finished  cultivation. 

"  The  ancient  (ireeks,"  says  Thucydides,  '*  even  those  not 
lowest  in  rank  among  them,  when  they  first  crossed  the  seas 
betook  themselves  to  piracy.  Falling  on  unprotected  towns  or 
viUages  they  pkmdered  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  fiom  this 
resoufce  they  derived  their  chief  means  of  maintenance.  Tha 
employncBt  carried  no  disgrace  with  it,  but  rather  gk>ry  and 
honour;  and  in  the  tales  of  our  poets,  when  nMriners  touch 
anywhere,  the  mmmon  qoestkii  is  wlMtlMr  tfacnr  tn  pirates— 
neither  those  who  are  thus  sddrsased  being  ashamed  of  their 
calling,  nor  those  who  inquire  meaning  it  as  a  reproach." 

!n  the  dissohition  of  the  ancient  order  of  Europe,  and  the 
\xxunMat«  In   tk*   Houm  of  Cnaiwi'mi.   Febroarr.   t$6a-\     T^elTi 
hMi\     Dtmmtu  MSS..  fUmttlk.  voL  xzrti. 

*  CUuM  to  b«  «dd«l  to  tb«  FIfhark*  Act,  3  £h»tkilk,  aac 
Ccctl'tbaad:  Ibid. 
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spiritual  anarchy  which  had  reduced  religion  to  a  quarrel  of 
opinions,  the  primitive  tendencies  of  human  nature  for  a  time 
asserted  themselves,  and  the  English  gentlemen  of  ll,  ith 

century  passed  into  a  condition  which,  with  many  diti  et 

had  many  analogies  with  that  of  the  Grecian  chiefs.  W  iili  the 
restlessness  of  new  thoughts,  new  hopes  and  prospects,  with  a 
constitutional  enjoyment  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  with  a 
Intimate  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  determination  to  revenge 
their  countrymen  who  from  day  to  day  were  tortured  and 
murdered  by  the  inquisition,  most  of  all  perhaps,  with  a  sense 
that  it  was  the  mission  of  a  Protestant  Englishman  to  spoil  the 
Amalekites,  in  other  words  the  gold  ships  from  Panama,  or  the 
richly-laden  Flemish  traders,  the  merchants  at  the  sea-ports,  the 
gentlemen  whose  estates  touched  upon  the  creeks  and  rivers, 
and  to  whom  the  sea  from  childhood  had  been  a  natural  home, 
fitted  out  their  vessels  under  the  name  of  traders,  and  sent  them 
forth  armed  to  the  teeth  with  vague  commissions,  to  take  their 
chance  of  what  the  gods  might  send. 

Already  in  this  history'  I  have  had  occasion  to  describe  how  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  England,  young  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
dying  alternately  from  the  despotism  of  Edward  and  Mar>',  had 
hung  about  the  French  harlxjurs,  or  the  creeks  and  bays  which 
indent  the  Irish  coast,  where  they  had  gathered  about  them 
rough  wild  crews  who  cared  nothing  for  creeds,  but  formed  a 
motley  and  mixed  community  living  upon  plunder.  Emerging 
when  England  was  at  war  into  commissioned  privateers,  on  the 
return  of  peace  they  were  disavowed  and  censured;  but  they 
were  secured  from  effective  pursuit  by  the  weakness  of  the 
government,  and  by  the  certainty  that  at  no  distant  time  their 
services  would  again  be  required.  The  "  vain-glorious  "  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  finding  too  little  scope  at  home  for  his  soaring 
ambition,  had  dreamed  of  a  private  sovereignty  among  the  laby- 
rinths of  Scilly.  During  the  Marian  persecution,  Girews,  Killi- 
grews,Tremaynes,Strangways,  Throgmortons,  Horscys,  Cobhams 
— men  belonging  to  the  best  families  in  England,  became  roving 
chiefs.  On  Elizabeth's  accession  most  of  them  came  back  to 
the  service  of  the  crown:  Stran^ays,  the  Red  Rover  of  the 
Channel,  was  killed  on  a  sandbank  m  the  Seine,  leading  volunteers 
to  the  defence  of  Rouen;  *'  Ned  Horsey,"  the  ruffling  cavalier  of 
Arundel's,  who  had  sung  the  catch  of  evil  omen  to  priests  and 
prelates,  became  Sir  Edward  Horsey,  governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  the  younger  Tremayne  was  killed  doing  service  at 
Havre;   and  Henry  Killigrew  became  a  confidential  servant  of 
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Elizabeth,  and  one  of  her  most  trusted  agents.  But  the  lawless 
^Niit  had  spread  like  a  contagion,  especially  through  the 
western  counties;  and  the  vast  numbers  of  fishermen  whose 
calling  had  become  profitless  had  to  seek  some  new  employment. 
Though  their  leaders  had  left  them,  the  pirate  crews  remained 
at  tbeir  old  trade;  and  gradually  it  came  about  that,  as  the 
modem  gentleman  keeps  his  >'acht,  so  Elizabeth's  loyal  burghers, 
squirea,  or  kni^ts,  whose  inclination  lay  that  way,  kept  their 
ambigiious  cruisers,  and  levied  war  <»  their  own  account  when 
the  gownment  lagged  behind  its  duty. 

A  fast  Flemish  trader  has  saOed  from  Antwerp  to  Cadiz; 
■omrthing  happens  to  her  on  the  way,  and  she  never  reaches 
her  destination.  At  midnight  carts  and  horses  run  down  to  the 
sea  and  over  the  sands  at  Lowestoft;  the  black  hull  and  spars 
of  a  vessd  are  seen  outside  the  breakers,  dimly  riding  in  the 
^oom;  and  a  boat  shoots  through  the  surf  loaded  to  the  gun- 
wale. The  bales  and  tubs  are  swiftly  shot  into  the  carts;  the 
horses  drag  back  their  lotuds,  which  before  daybreak  are  safe  in 
the  cellars  of  some  quiet  manor-house;  the  boat  sweeps  off;  the 
sails  drop  from  the  mystoioos  vessel's  yuxis,  and  she  glides 
away  into  the  darkness  to  look  for  a  hresh  victim.^ 

Another  rich  trader  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Channel; 
she  IS  off  the  Land's  End,  and  bdieves  her  danger  is  past.  A 
km  black  lugger  slips  out  from  among  the  rocks,  runs  aloogside, 
and  grapples  her  bulwarks;  the  buccaneers  swarm  upoo  her 
dedcs — English,  French — "  twent>'  wild  kerns  with  long  skeens 
and  targets,"  "  very  desperate  anid  unruly  persons  without  any 
kind  of  mercy;  "  *  the  ship  is  sent  to  Kinsale  or  Berehaven,  or  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  she  tails  fast  or  ill;  the  crew  if  they 
escape  murder  are  thrust  on  shore  at  the  nearest  point  of  the 
coast  of  France.* 

The  rovers  were  already  venturing  into  tower  latitudes  in 
search  of  richer  prizes.  In  May  1563  a  galleon  was  waylaid  and 
plundered  at  Cape  Sl  Vincent  by  two  small  evil-kx>king  vessels, 
rrmyiised  as  En^ish  by  the  flights  of  arrows  which  atovt  the 
Spaniards  from  the  dedu;  *  while  again  the  Spanish  ships  of  war 

'  inrarv  ut  l.ualuft^  Apdl,  1561 :   Dommtit  MSS.,  HWnirfl.  veL  xvL 
tlM  Uad's  Bod:   Ibid...  voL  *X. 

<  tlMM  WM,  W«  &ad  •  MtttlOQ  to  tb*  CTOWD  iS  156)  iTMi 

.i^  »..r<i.  «.a  baildl  of  C«rk  for  artflkry  and  powder,  "  tbdr  barbow 
Mac  so  bMBt  ^*^  pinUM.  rovers,  aad  tnhtr  aakteelani,  wbooi  ttwy  bad 
00  Mnagtk  to  btt  otr—truh  USS.  JMU  #/««•«. 

Tb*  martecr*  uv  pUuoly  thai  tb*y  wvra  BarfMHaao.  lor  tbat  Utay 
'  aMa  loledkMl.**— Hufb  Tipcaa 
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provoked  a  repetition  of  such  outrages  by  their  clumsy  and 
awkward  reprisals. 

About  the  same  time  the  Indian  fleet  coming  into  the  Azores 
found  five  brigs  from  Bristol  and  Barnstaple  loading  with  wood. 
The  Englishmen  were  getting  under  weigh  as  the  Spanish 
admiral,  Pedro  Melendez,  entered  the  harbour.  They  neglected 
to  salute,  and  in  half  insolence  carried  the  St.  George's  cross  at 
the  main.  Melendez  instantly  gave  chase.  "  Down  with  your 
flags,  ye  English  dogs!  ye  thieves  and  pirates!"  he  shouted, 
as  he  ran  into  the  midst  of  them,  firing  right  and  left.  The 
crews  were  thrown  into  irons;  the  ships  and  cargoes  were  taken 
into  Cadiz  and  confiscated.  The  English  ambassador  appealed  to 
Philip;  the  case  was  inquired  into,  and  the  innocent  character 
of  the  vessels  was  perfectly  established.  But  when  the  owners 
applied  to  have  their  property  restored  to  them,  Melendez  had 
made  it  over  to  the  inquisition:  the  inquisition  had  sold  it;  and 
the  crews  were  at  last  glad  to  depart  with  their  empty  vessels, 
having  suffered  nothing  worse  than  six  months'  imprisonment 
on  bread  and  water  in  the  gaol  at  Seville.* 

The  inquisition  had  the  management  of  the  Spanish  harbours, 
and  the  Englishman  was  to  be  considered  fortunate  who  ex- 
tricated himself  alive  from  their  hands.  Though  the  English 
rovers  were  often  common  plunderers,  yet  there  was  a  noble  spirit 
at  work  at  the  bottom  of  their  proceedings,  which  raised  many 
of  them  into  the  wild  ministers  of  a  righteous  revenge. 

In  August  1561  Thomas  NichoUs,  an  English  merchant 
resident  in  the  Canaries,  wrote  thus  to  Elizabeth's  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Philip  II.: — 

"  Please  your  lordship  to  consider  that  I  was  taken  prisoner 
by  them  of  the  inquisition  about  twenty  months  past,  and  put 
into  a  little  dark  house  about  two  paces  long,  laden  with  irons, 
without  sight  of  sun  or  moon  all  the  said  time  of  twenty  months. 

"  When  I  was  arraigned  they  laid  to  my  cha-^  !  should 

say  our  mass  to  be  as  good  or  better  than  th  '  that  I 

went  not  to  mass ;  also  that  I  should  say  I  had  rather  give  my 
money  to  the  poor  than  to  buy  bulls  of  Rome  with  it;  with  other 
paltry  inventions.  I  answered,  proving  the  allegations  untrue 
with  many  witnesses.  Then  they  put  me  again  in  prison  for 
a  certain  space,  and  alleged  anew  against  me  six  or  seven 
articles  against  our  queen's  grace,  saying  her  majesty  was 
enemy  to  the  faith,  and  her  grace  was  preached  to  be  the 
antichrist,  and  that  her  grace  did  maintain  "  circumcision  " 
>  Spamsh  MSS.  Rolls  House. 
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and  the  Jewish  law;  and  also  a  friar  shaked  ofi  the  dust  of  his 
shoes  against  her  and  the  dty  of  Lxtndon,  with  such  abominable 
and  untnie  sayings.  Then  stood  I  to  the  defer-  — *  -'c  queen's 
majesty's  cause,  proving  the  infamies  to  be  n^  -.    Then 

was  I  p  :  :le  Ease  again  till  the  end  to  iwcuty  months 

finished  >?  mine  innocent  blood  against  the  judge  to  be 

dcmandcU  bciorc  '  ' 

In  the  year  if'  lowing  petition  was  addressed  to  the 

lords  of  Eliiabeth's  council: — 

"  In  most  krawitahle  wise  sboweth  unto  your  honours  your 
bumble  orator  Dorothy  Seeley,  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  wife  to 
Thomas  Seeley,  of  the  queen's  majesty's  guard,  that  where  her 
said  husband  upoo  most  vile,  slanderous,  spiteful,  malicious, 
and  roost  villainous  words  spoken  against  the  queen's  majesty's 
own  person  by  a  certain  subject  of  the  King  of  Spcun — here  not 
to  be  uttered— not  being  aUe  to  sufier  the  same  did  flee  upon 
the  same  slanderous  peraoo  and  gave  him  a  bk>w — so  it  is,  most 
booouFabte  k>rds,  that  hereupon  my  said  husband,  no  other 
offence  in  respect  of  their  religioo  then  comnutted,  was  secretly 
accused  to  the  inquisition  of  the  Holy  House,  and  so  committed 
to  most  vile  prison,  and  there  hath  remained  now  three  whole 
yean  in  miserable  state  with  cruel  torments.  For  redress 
whereof,  and  for  the  queen's  majesty's  letter  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  your  said  suppliant  was  heretofore  a  humble  suitor  to 
the  queen's  majesty  at  Bristol  in  that  progress;  and  her  majesty 
then  promised  to  write  and  see  redress.  But  whether  her 
majesty  did  by  letter  or  by  ambassadors  after  sent  into  Spain 
deal  with  the  said  king  for  redress  I  know  not;  but  certain  it  is 
that  my  said  husband,  with  divers  others  the  queen's  subjects, 
remain  yet  in  prison,  without  hope,  without  your  honours'  help 
to  be  delivered.'  In  tender  coosidemtioa  whereof  and  of  the 
daily  cocimon  tormenting  of  the  queen's  majesty's  subjects, 
it  may  please  your  honours  to  grant  your  favourable  earnest 
letters  herein  to  the  King  of  Spain— or  rather  to  permit  and 
suf!er  the  friends  of  such  her  majesty's  subjects  as  be  there 
imprisoned,  afflicted,  and  tormented  against  all  reason,  to  make 
out  certain  »liip&  to  the  sea  at  their  own  proper  charges,  and  to 

'  5fmmik  MSS.  Itatit  Hvutt 

•  la  tW  IM  o<  cwCaiDft  wbo  •ccom^wM  Drain  to  tlw  W«st  ladks  to 
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take  such  inquisitors  or  other  such  Papistical  subjects  to  the 
King  of  Spain  as  they  can  take  by  sea  or  land,  and  them  to 
retain  in  prison  in  England  with  such  torments  and  diet  as  her 
majesty's  subjects  be  kept  with  in  Spain;  and  that  it  may 
please  the  queen's  majesty  withal,  upon  complaint  to  be  made 
thereupon  by  the  King  of  Spain  or  his  subjects,  to  make  such 
like  answer  as  the  King  of  Spain  now  maketh  to  her  majesty 
or  her  ambassador  suing  for  her  subjects  imprisoned  by  force 
of  the  inquisition. 

"  Or  that  it  may  please  her  majesty  to  grant  unto  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  other  bishops,  the  like  commission 
in  all  points  for  foreign  Papists  as  the  inquisitors  have  in  Spain 
for  the  Protestants,  that  thereby  they  may  be  forced  not  to 
trouble  her  subjects  repairing  to  Spain,  or  that  there  may  be 
hereupon  an  interchange  of  delivery  of  prisoners — of  Protestants 
for  the  Papists;  that  the  queen's  majesty's  subjects  may  be 
assured  hereby  that  they  have  a  prince  with  such  honourable 
council  that  cannot  nor  will  not  longer  endure  such  spoils  and 
torments  of  her  natural  subjects,  and  such  daily  pitiful  com- 
plaints hereabout;  and  that  the  Spaniard  have  not  cause  by 
the  queen's  majesty's  long  sufferance  to  triumph,  or  to  think 
that  this  noble  realm  dare  not  seek  the  revenge  of  such  import- 
able wrongs  daily  done  to  this  realm  by  daily  spoiling  her 
majesty  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  her  good  subjects ;  and  conse- 
quently spoiling  the  realm  of  great  force  and  strength.  And 
your  poor  supplicant,  with  many  others  the  queen's  majesty's 
subjects,  shall  daily  pray  for  your  honours  in  health  and  felicity 
long  to  continue."  ^ 

Either  as  the  afterthought  of  the  writer,  or  as  the  comment 
of  some  person  in  authority,  the  following  singular  note  was 
appended  to  Dorothy  Seeley's  petition: — 

"  Long  peace  such  as  it  is,  by  force  of  the  Spanish  inquisition 
becometh  to  England  more  hurtful  than  open  war.  It  is  the 
secret  and  determined  policy  of  Spain  to  destroy  the  English 
fleet  and  pilots,  masters  and  sailors,  by  means  of  the  inquisition. 
The  Spanish  king  pretends  that  he  dare  not  offend  the  Holy 
House,  while  it  is  said  in  England,  we  may  not  proclaim  war 
against  Spain  for  the  revenge  of  a  few,  forgetting  that  a  good 
war  might  end  all  these  mischiefs.  Not  long  since  the  Spanish 
inquisition  executed  sixty  p)ersons  of  St.  Malo  in  France,  not- 
withstanding entreaty  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  stay  them. 
Whereupon  the  Frenchmen  armed  and  manned  forth  their 
«  Petition  of  Dorothy  Sceley.  1563:    Spanish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 
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piniuures,  and  lay  for  the  Spaniards,  and  took  a  hundred  and 
beheaded  them,  sending  the  Spanish  ships  to  the  shore  with 
the  heads,  learing  in  each  ship  but  one  only  man  to  render  the 
cause  of  revense;  since  which  time  the  Spanish  inquisition 
has  never  roedcttRi  with  those  of  St.  Malo."  * 

The  theology  of  Engliih  sailors  was  not  usually  of  a  very 

rigid  character.    Out  of  seventy^ne  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's 

men  who  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1567,  three  only  held 

out  against  rack  and  scourge  with  sufficient  firmness  to  earn 

martvTdom ;  yet  on  the  loth  of  January  1563  Sir  William  Cecil 

stated  that  in  the  one  year  then  last  past,  twenty-six  English 

subjects  had  been  burnt  to  death  in  different  parts  of  Spain."  ' 

But  the  stake  was  but  one  of  many  forms  of  judicial  murder. 

iicates  with  some  detail  both  the  careless 

>  and  the  treatment  to  which  they  were 

war  between  England  and  France,  on 

T  ^<S^,  a  fleet  of  eight  English  merchant- 

vn  the  Levant,  were  lying  in  the 

i  French  privateer  full  of  men  and 

:  anchored  within  speaking  distance 

— ..     V...  iAith  sides  were  amusing  themselves 

:ng  the  usual  discourtesies  in  word  and  gesture, 

Mi;ar  of  '^     "-?••  Office,  with  a  boatload  of  priests, 

'    to  the   i  in;    and  whether  it  was  that  the 

?ieir  natural  loe  excited  the  English,  or  tliat  they 

V  what   those  black  figures  were,  and  intended 

"  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  three  or  four  of 

raMes,  openied  fire,  and  attempted  to 

ruii 

T  at  the  breach  of  the  peace  of  the 

the  msult  to  the  inouitition,  began  to  fire  from 

.:iC  holy  men  fled  terrined;  a  party  of  English  who 

•ihore  were  arrested,  and  the  akalde  sent  a  body  of 

-■^■'•r  to  arrest  others  who  were  hanging  in  their  boats 

)ch  vessel.    The  police  on  coming  up  were  received 

wii  !i  u  snowcr  of  arrows;  the  officer  in  command  was  wounded ; 

and  they  were  carried  off  as  pciionen  to  the  Englisb  ihtps, 

re  they  weft  detained  till  their  oomndea  00  shore  were 

•red. 

«  d  Doratlnr  SmUy.  is6):  Spmkmh  M5S.  iMb  H9m$*. 
htftiming  oi  136).  forufDcn  rwirtlin  in  Laodao  wtn  fartilddi 
■  fa  tWg  prhraf  tauwi.    Tlw  ■Mwp  c<  Aoafla  1— ifrtiHiiL 
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The  next  morning  a  second  effort  to  seize  or  sink  the  Fren  '- 
man  was  prevented  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress.  The  En;, 
had  given  up  the  game  and  were  sailing  out  of  the  bay,  \s 
Alvarez  de  Vasar  happened  to  come  round  with  a  strong  f 
from  Cadiz.  The  ships,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  at  flight,  \ 
seized  and  confiscated ;  the  ensigns  were  torn  down  and  tr.i 
reversed  over  the  Spanish  admiral's  stem;  and  the  capt 
and  men,  240  in  all,  were  condemned  as  galley  slaves.*  1 
forwarded  a  memorial  to  Chaloner  at  Madrid,  telling  their  own 
story,  and  praying  him  to  intercede  for  them. 

"  Ye  served  some  angry  saint,"  Chaloner  wrote  in  answer, 
"  so  unadvisedly  to  take  such  an  enterprise  in  hand  in  these 
parts  where  our  nation  findeth  so  short  courtesy ;  and  ye  played 
the  part  of  wavering  inconstant  heads,  having  once  begun 
a  matter  to  suffer  yourselves  so  vilely  to  be  taken,  which  if  ye 
had  held  together  I  think  ye  needed  not.  Most  of  all  I  an 
the  wonted  fault  of  all  merchants  of  our  nation  who  go  al 
every  man  to  shift  for  himself,  and  care  not  for  their  fellows 
80  they  make  sure  work  for  themselves."  * 

"  Although  the  treatment  of  our  people,"  the  ambassador 
wrote  in  relating  the  matter  to  Elizabeth,  "  has  been  most  cruel 
and  rigorous,  yet  I  must  say  that  a  great  part  thereof  has 
proceeded  of  the  counterdealing  of  our  adventurers,  or  rather 
pirates,  during  these  wars,  having  spoiled  and  misruled  the 
king's  subjects  very  much.  These  men  would  not  have 
remained  by  the  heels  had  not  other  English  adventurers  by 
force  broken  the  jurisdiction  of  this  kings  ports,  and  U.' 
Frenchmen  out  of  their  havens;  so  at  last  when  they  cha: 
to  catch  any  such  in  their  gripe,  they  determined  to  make  tlitm 
an  example  for  the  rest."  * 

An  example  they  did  make  of  them,  or  rather  of  their 
wilful  cruelty.  England  and  Spain  were  nominally  at  pi. 
and  the  fault  of  the  eight  ships  in  those  lawless  times  hai  i 
thousand  precedents  to  bespeak  lenient  punishment,  'llic 
ambassador  interceded,  entreated,  explained;  Philip  and  Alva 
listened  with  grave  courtesy;  and  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  circumstances  at  Gibraltar.  But  the 
investigation  was  studiously  deliberate  while  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  was  as  studiously  cruel.     Nine  months  after  the 

*  Hugh  Tiptoo  to  Sir  Thomas  ChaloDcr,  December  8,  1563:    Spanish 
MSS. 

*Sir  T.  Chaloner  to  the  m«rrchants  and  mariners  taken  at  Gibraltar, 
March  3.  1564:   Spanish  MSS.  RolU  House. 

*  Chaloner  to  the  Queen.  June  18,  1564:   MS.  Ibid. 
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capture  thrrv  nrn*  hw  n  out  of  the  two  hundred 

and  forty;  the  r.-st  h  :.  hunger,  and  hard  labour. 

Then  at  last,  after  h-  !  >gies  from  Chaloner,  with 

excuses  founded  **  nn  t  •  *  •  <  t  of  sailors,  occasioned 

by  their  U>'cs  on  so  i?nt  as  the  sea,"  the 

famished  wretches  that  wt  re  u-ic  auw  were  allowed  to  rrtum 
to  England.^ 

The  Kini;  of  Spain  had  been  already  warned  of  the  danger 
of  pro\-oki:ig  the  spirit  of  En^ish  sailors.  "Our  mariners," 
said  Sir  Thomas  Chamberlain  to  him,  on  his  first  return  from 
thr  Netherlands,  **  have  no  want  of  stomach  to  remember  a 
^g  offered  to  them,  which  il  they  shall  hereafter  seek  to 
nge  with  recompensing  one  wrong  with  another  when  the 
matter  should  least  be  thought  of,  the  Queen  of  England  must 
be  h'M  ^»'^«<ed."*  As  the  scene  at  Gibraltar  was  but  one  of 
ma-  :   as  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  crews  was  but  a 

tpt>  iiii  II  M  ihe  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Office  thought  proper 
to  deal  with  Englishmen  in  every  port  in  Spain,  so  is  the  follow- 
ing iUostration  of  Chamberlain's  warning  to  Philip  but  a  speci- 
men abo  of  the  deadly  hate  which  was  growing  between  the 
rivab  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean. 

The  sons  of  Lord  Cobham  of  Cowling  Castle,  who  had  first 

dutini^ishcd  themselves  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  had  grown  up 

after  the  tv'pe  of  their  boyhood,  irregular  lawless  Protestants; 

and  one  of  them,  Thomas  Cobhaim,  was  at  this  time  roving  the 

seas,  half  pirate,  half  knight -t-rrant  of  the  Reformation,  doing 

battle  on  his  own  account  v  lemies  of  the  truth,  where- 

-"  r  the  service  to  God  wa^  ..>. .,  10  be  repaid  with  plunder. 

was  one  of  a  thousand  whom  EUiabeth  was  forced  for 

ncy's  sake  to  condemn  and  dJadaim  in  proclamations,  and 

m  she  was  as  puweckas  at  she  was  probably  unwilling  to 

HHttfere  with  in  practioe.    What  Cobham  was,  and  what  hit 

^0i  were,  may  be  teen  in  the  story  about  to  be  told. 

A  Spaaith  tkip  was  freighted  m  Flanders  for  Bilbao;   tbt 

carjio  wat  vahwd  at  80,000  ducats,  and  there  were  on  board 

forty  pntooeit  eoadtmned,  at  the  Spankh  acoounu  say, 

r  heavy  oOeaoet  wortl^  of  diattitement,"*  who  were  goiof 

* "  S«  dcbe  eooatdw  la  poe*  dAscwcioa  qw  ofdiaariaawta  WMin 
lanar  koaibna  marlawes,  los  maim  par  la  ims  part*  ptitkiMido  aaa  aa 
■I— to  tan  hathtn  ooaw  m  ki  Mar,  smImi  A  mt  Ua  bMi  d*  e«taate« 
Wrbfw  V  inqdios,  ao  gaMtlwidn  naiios  mmtum  qam  mmkta  tmm 
otro»  hoifaro  mas  poytteo^"— Cbrieaw  to  PMMp.  Oetobw.  1 5*4 :  Spmdtk 
MSS.  Mb  Hmm. 

r\mmhmi»tm  to  Bttiatalk.  SammJbm  13.  t}«i:  MS.  IMd. 
dtpmkimji 
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to  Spain  to  serve  in  the  pallcys.  Young  Cobham,  cruising  in 
the  Channel,  caught  sight  of  the  vess<'l.  chased  her  down  into 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  fired  into  her,  killed  her  captain's  brother 
and  a  number  of  men,  and  then  boarding  when  all  resistance 
had  ceased,  sewed  up  the  captain  himself  and  the  sur\ivors  of 
the  crew  in  their  own  sails  and  flung  them  overboard.  The  fate 
of  the  prisoners  is  not  related ;  it  seems  they  perished  with  the 
rest.  The  ship  was  scuttled ;  and  Cobham  inade  off  with  bc»oty, 
which  the  English  themselves  admitted  to  be  worth  50,000 
ducats,  to  his  pirate's  nest  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Eighteen 
drowned  bodies,  with  the  mainsail  for  their  winding-sheet,  were 
washed  up  upon  the  Spanish  shores  — "  cruelty  without 
example,  of  which  but  to  hear  was  enough  to  break  the  heart."  * 

English  hearts  in  like  manner  had  been  broken  with  the  news 
of  brothers,  sons,  or  husbands  wasting  to  skeletons  in  the  Cadiz 
dungeons,  or  burning  to  ashes  in  the  Plaza  of  Valladolid.  But 
this  fierce  deed  of  young  Cobham  was  no  dream  of  Spanish 
slander:  the  English  factor  at  Bilbao  was  obliged  to  reply  to 
Chaloner's  eager  inquiries  that  the  story  in  its  essential  features 
was  true,  and  he  added  another  instance  of  English  audacity. 
A  Spanish  vessel  had  been  cut  out  of  the  harbour  at  Santander 
by  an  Anglo-Irish  pirate,  and  carried  off  to  sea.  The  captain, 
more  merciful  than  Cobham,  saved  the  crew  alive,  kept  them 
prisoners,  and  was  driven  into  another  Spanish  p)ort  for  shelter, 
having  them  at  the  time  confined  under  his  hatches.  They 
were  discovered;  the  pirates  were  seized  and  died — it  is  need- 
kss  to  inquire  how;  but  so  it  came  about  that  "  what  with 
losing  their  goods,  and  divers  slain  having  no  war,  and  again 
for  religion,  the  Spaniards  thought  that  for  the  hurt  they  could 
do  to  an  Englishman  they  got  heaven  by  it."  * 

Cobham  was  tried  for  piracy  the  next  year  at  the  indignant 
requisition  of  Spain.  He  refused  to  plead  to  his  indictment, 
and  the  dreadful  sentence  was  passed  upon  him  of  the  peine 
forte  et  dure.*    His  relations,  de  Silva  said,  strained  their  influ- 

>  "  Tom/iron  k  todos  los  que  drntro  iban,  y  los  coupon  en  las  vrlat, 

y  los  cchiron  &  la  mar,  y  rn  una  f!    '      •    ' 1-  «-  .-  1-  n    1  ,  .^  1 i.^gj 

ahogados  en  la  costa  de  Espaf:  1  >lo 

oyrlo  quiebra  el  coraron." — Lou  'b- 

ruary  20,  1 564 :   MS.  Simancas. 

» Cureton  to  Cbaloner,  March  14,  1564:    Spanish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 

»  "  The  English  judgment  of  penance  for  "  ■•■' •'•  "  ■"  '^  < -"''ws: 

that  the  prisoner  be  remanded  to  the  ph^'  >nd 

put  into  a  low  dark  chamber,  and  there  b<  ire 

floor  naked;  that  there  be  placed  upon  bis  body  as  gf  -ua 

at  be  could  bear,  and  more;  that  he  have  no  susteoanr  the 

fint  day  three  morsels  of  the  worst  bread,  and  on  the ;,   ::u:ee 
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met  t«  m  being  carried  into  effect ;  and  it  seems 

that  eit  reded  or  that  Cobham  himself  yielded  to 

the  terror,  and  omiented  to  answer.  At  all  events  be  escaped 
the  death  which  he  deserved,  and  was  von  again  abroad  upon 
theseas. 

When  the  governments  of  Spain  and  England  were  tried 
alternately  by  outrages  such  as  these,  the  chief  matter  of 
surprise  in  that  peace  should  have  been  preserved  so  lon^. 
The  instincts  of  the  two  nations  outran  the  action  of  their 

sovereigns;  and     irabeth  was  trusting  to  the  traditions 

of  the  house  of  ;v,  and  Philip  was  expecting  vainly 

that  danger  would  compel  Elizabeth  to  change  her  policy,  their 
subjects  encountered  each  other  in  every  sea  where  the  rival 
flags  were  floating,  with  the  passions  of  instinctive  hate.  The 
impulse  given  to  the  En^h  privateers  on  the  occupation  of 
Ha>Tc  and  the  breaking;  out  of  the  war  with  France,  almost 

ly  assisting  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 

mt-  .iiiy  of  England,  letters  of  marque  were 

-it  names  of  the  Huguenot  prince  and  the  Earl 

ul  Warwick.     V essels  manned  by  mixed  crews  of  French  and 

Encrli^h  were  sent  out  to  prey  on  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and 

r  "  FtfiatM**  with  whom  they  might  encounter;    and 

h  their  oammitnoas  were  not  formally  reoop^ised  by 

Li  n  the  oflkers  of  the  English  ports  were  < 

su;^r  :n  privately  with  food,  arms,  stores,  and  K 

which  the  service  might  require.     In  December  1563,  one  of 

these  irregular  rovers,  commanded  by  Jacques  le  Clerc,  called 

by  the  Spaniards  Pi^  de  Pik>,*  sailed  out  of  Havre,  captured 

a  Portuguese  vessel  worth  40,000  ducats,  then  a  Bisca*'  "^  ''^'^"n 

with  wool  and  iron,  and  afterwards  chased  another  Sp  .  > 

mto  Falmouth,  where  they  fired  into  her  and  drove  her  asnitrc 

The  captain  of  the  Spaniard  appealed  for  protection  to  the 

governor  of  Pendennis;  the  governor  replied  that  the  privateer 

was  properly  mmmJuioned,  and  that  without  special  orders 

from  the  queen  be  coaM  not  interfere:*  Pt^de  Pik)  took  posses- 

drsogbts  <d  tr****"!  waur  that  tlMald  b*  DMraft  to  Um  prtaoo  door; 
•ndii  tkts  MMtka  llMs  ifeaald  b«  alunalclr  kit  datty  diM  tiU  b*  dtMl, 
or.  u  MMkatlv  Um  larttiwt  tmt,  Ul  ht  aoswKvd."— BuiciuTONK'k 
nimim,  book  Iv.  chap.  as. 

.^  wmpmMA  qm  tl  la  R«ra«  no  m  U  niMdsba.  qw  il  ao  la  podU 
baear.  par  cuiln  al  PM  da  P*k>  la  babia  luuuatfado  on  |»alaota  ftnBadi> 
dd  Prtedpa  da  Cood*  y  dtl  Cooda  da  Warwtdt  G«Mral  do  las  lagiaw* 
«a  Havia  da  Gcaw,  la  a— i  coaMala  laa  oamtmkm  d>  pod^piwd*  todo» 
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sion  of  him  as  a  prize,  and  then  lying  close  under  '  "  Iter 
of   Pcndennis  waited   for  further  good   fortune.  id- 

winter,  and  the  weather  being  as  usual  unsettled,  five  Turiuguese 
ships  a  few  days  later  were  driven  in  for  shelter.  Finding  the 
neighbourhood  into  which  they  had  fallen,  they  attempted  to 
escape  to  sea  again ;  but  Pi^  de  Pdlo  dashed  after  them,  and 
two  out  of  the  five  he  clutched  and  brought  back  as  prizes.^ 

Elizabeth  herself  at  the  same  time,  catching  at  the  read  it. . 
and  cheapest  means  to  "  annoy  the  French,"  had  let  loose  the 
English  privateers  under  the  usual  licence  from  the  crown. 
Their  commissions  of  course  empowered  them  only  to  make 
war  upon  the  acknowledged  enemy;  but  they  were  not  par- 
ticular. Captain  Sorrey,  Pi6  de  PAlo's  consort,  was  blockading 
a  fleet  of  rich  Biscayans  in  Plymouth,  and  the  crown  privateers 
were  unwilling  to  be  restricted  to  less  lucrative  game.  If  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner  was  rightly  informed  four  hundred  of  these 
lawless  ad\i nturers  were  sweeping  the  Channel  in  the  summer 
of  1563.'  In  a  few  months  they  had  taken  six  or  seven  hundred 
French  prizes;  but  the  time-honoured  dispute  on  tin  nature  of 
munitions  of  war,  and  the  liability  of  neutral  ^  tjed  in 

an  enemy's  carrying  trade,  made  an  excuse  for  i<.i/.iiiK  i  icmings 
and  Spaniards;  and  the  scenes  which  followed  in  the  Channel 
and  out  of  it  were  such  as  it  would  be  hard  to  credit,  were  they 
not  in  large  measure  confessed  and  regretted  in  the  English 
State  Papers. 

A  list,  with  notes  in  Cecil's  hand,  of  "  depredations  committed 
at  sea  during  the  war  on  the  subjects  of  Philip,"  coi  •  'y- 

one  cases  of  piracy,*  of  which  the  following  are  ive 

examples: — 

The  Maria,  from  St.  Sebastian,  with  a  cargo  of  saffron,  valued 

los  navios  y  grnte  de  Espafloles,  Portogueses,  Bretooes,  y  otros  cuales 
qui^a  Papfstas  que  encontrase,  encargando  &  lot  minittrot  y  oficiale*  de 
la  Kr>'Qa  de  InElatierra  le  favoreciesen  ayudasen  y  vituaJlaten  para  su 
.irrnada  de  todo  lo  necesario,"  etc. — Relacion  de  Ki(x>las  de  Land.i  \Vrde, 
January  20,  1563:   MS.  Simancas.     Landa  Verde  was  the  En  in. 

A  letter  of  de  Quadra  to  Philip  at  the  be^inninK  of  the  es 

that  similar  commissions  were  generally  issued. — l)e  Quadid  i<.  .  inup, 
J.iDuary  10:    MS.  Ibul. 

'  "  Dice  que  s^ilu-iido  del  puerto  de  Falmouth  cinco  oavios  Portogueses 
juntos  vi6  que  sali6  Pi^  de  Pilo  tras  ellos.  y  torn6  dos  oaos  de  las  dichas 
cinco,  y  las  otras  se  salv4ron  k  la  veU;  loquel  todo  dice  en  carKO  de  su 
conscicnci.T  •^■"-  ^-rA.A  " — w^i  ./•;., t,  ,i»  Vi^-'Oasde  Landa  V'"-^"     ^k    P-id. 

•  Of  all  li  :ij;  number^  .  <d 
with  great(  -  .1  the  offici.ii  l  in 
at  Madrid  — ChalotK'r  to  the  (Ju'cti,  June  11,  1564:  Spannh  MSb.  Rolls 
House. 

•  Flanders  MSS.  Rolls  Houit      The  Paper  is  dated  May  27,  1565. 
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at  4000  ducats,  was  taken  by  Captain  Sorrey  and  brought  in 
as  a  prize  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Craw,  from  Zealand,  was  robbed  of  twenty-three  last  of 
herring  by  boats  from  Foy  and  Plymouth. 

The  Flying  Spint,  from  Andalusia,  with  a  rich  cargo  of 
ODchineai,  was  plundered  by  Martin  Frobisher. 

The  Tiger,  from  Andalusia  to  Antwerp,  with  cochineal,  silk, 
wool,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  was  taken  by 
Captain  Corbet  and  Captain  HeweL 

Such  a  stormy  petrel  as  Stukely  of  course  was  busy  at  such  a 
tirnr.  Stukely,  in  June  1563,  took  a  Zealand  ship  called  the 
He.  -V,  with  £3000  worth  of  linen  and  tapestry;    and 

th'     ,  :  a  small  fleet  of  west  countr>'men,  fourteen  sail  in 

all,  he  lay  off  Ushant,  watching  professedly  for  the  wine  fleet 
from  Bordeaux,  but  picking  up  gratefully  whatever  the  gods 
might  send.  No  less  a  person  than  the  Mayor  of  Dover  himself 
was  the  owner  of  one  of  these  seahawks.*  Wretched  Spaniards 
flyingfrom  their  talons  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks  and  perished. 
If  a  Flenung  was  caught  by  mistake,  it  was  an  easy  thing  with 
an  end  of  kwae  rope  and  a  tourniquet  to  squeeze  out  a  con- 
fesion  that  made  him  a  lawful  prize. 

The  baser  order  of  marauders  were  not  sk>w  to  imitate  their 
betters,  and  the  Thames  was  no  safer  than  the  Channel.  Much 
of  the  richest  merchandise  which  reached  London  was  imported 
in  coastal  from  Antwerp,  and  the  water  thieves  which  hung 
alxwt  the  mouth  of  the  nver  made  a  handsome  harvest. 

Barthokxnew  Panselfen,  mariner  of  Antwerp,  age  twenty- 
.v.ur  years  or  thereabouts,'  deposed  and  declared  on  oath  that 
about  (lihstmas  last  past  he  was  plying  to  London  in  company 
with  other  vessels,  and  that  coming  to  Maij^te  Roads  he  found 
there  dgbt  or  nine  Englisb  meroant  ihipi  lying  at  anchor. 
The  said  Bartholomew  passing  than  by  upon  his  course,  the 
tailors  in  the  said  ihipa  did  cry  out  to  hint — '  Heave  to,  heave 
to,  fib  du  putain  Flaroengl  '--of  the  which  when  he  took  no 
heed  but  purwed  his  way  they  did  shoot  thdr  cannon  at  him, 
cutting  the  ngging  and  striking  the  hull  of  dapoocnt's  vessd; 
and  moreover^d  fire  opoo  him  ffi|^ts  of  inmunenble  arrows. 
He  nevertheless  keeping  all  sail,  they  could  not  overtake  him, 
-tnd  for  that  time  be  escaped  from  pdlage." 

Flmdtn  MSS.  JtMb  Hmus. 
*  This  and  tb«  (oUowtag  dcpoaiUoos  tr*  takaa  ftrom  a  report  of  a  eoB- 
■tMiiwi  appototod  la  t  s6s  by  Um  rapat  d  Um  Low  CeaBtitaa»  le  iaqoirt 
lalo  tlMM  oatfafw:  MIS.  Ibid. 
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"  Being  asked  whether  at  any  other  time  he  had  been  so 
attacked,  the  said  Bartholomew  declared  that  about  a  twelve- 
month passed,  certain  Knplishmen  boarded  his  ship,  and  took 
from  him  two  pieces  of  artillery,  with  powder,  shot,  the  money 
which  his  passengers  had  on  their  persons,  with  their  bread, 
cheese,  and  meat. ' 

"  Adrian  Peterson,  mariner  of  Antwerp,  deposed  that  being  on 
his  way  to  London  in  the  January  of  that  year,  an  hour  after 
sunset,  he  was  boarded  off  Margate  by  eight  or  ten  armed  men 
in  masks  whom  by  their  voices  he  knew  to  be  Englishmen.  He 
himself  fled  from  them  into  the  hold,  where  he  lay  concealed; 
but  they  beat  his  servant,  and  took  from  the  ship  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  goods." 

"  Bartholomew  Cornelius  deposed  that  for  the  whole  year 
past  he  has  never  made  the  voyage  to  England  without  suffering 
some  outrage,  being  robbed  of  victuals,  shirt,  coat,  and  all  the 
goods  he  has  had  on  Ixiard.  Even  in  the  river  at  Greenwich, 
under  the  very  windows  of  the  palace,  and  the  very  eyes  of  the 
queen,  he  had  been  fired  into  four  or  five  times,  and  his  sails 
shot  through." 

Among  the  worst  sufferers  from  these  meaner  piracies  were 
the  poor  Dutch  fishermen.  The  English  who  had  ceased  to  fish 
for  themselves,  resented  the  intrusion  of  foreigners  into  their 
home  waters.  They  robbed  their  boats  of  the  fish  which  they 
had  taken ;  they  took  away  their  sails,  masts  and  cordage,  nets, 
lines,  food,  beds,  cushions,  money ;  they  even  stripped  the  men 
themselves  of  their  clothes,  and  left  them  naked  and  destitute 
on  the  water.  As  one  specimen  of  a  class  of  outrages  which 
were  frightfully  numerous — 

"  F*rancis  Bertram,  of  Dunkirk,  said  and  deposed  that  he  had 
l)een  herring  fishing  in  the  north  of  the  Channel.  He  had  had 
great  success  and  was  going  home,  when  an  English  vessel  came 
(lown  upon  him,  with  forty  armed  men — took  from  him  ten 
last  of  herrings,  stripped  his  boat  bare — to  the  very  ropes  and 
anchor — and  sailed  away,  leaving  him  to  perish  of  hunger. 
The  hull  of  the  vessel  when  he  was  attacked  by  her  was  painted 
white  and  yellow;  three  days  later  she  was  seen  elsewhere 
painted  black,  and  the  crew  with  blacked  faces  after  the  manner 
of  Ethiopians."  * 

-Nor  were  these  depredations  confined  to  privateers  or  pirates. 
On  the  19th  of  December  1563,  Margaret  of  Parma  complained 

*  Petition  of  the  BurRomasten  of  Newport  and  Dunkirk,  Septerotier 
24,  1363:   FUtndtn  MSS.  RoUs  House. 
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to  Elizabeth  of  the  daily  thefts  and  robberies  of  the  subjects  of 
the  King  of  Spain  committed  on  the  coast  of  England — not  only 
by  persons  ttnknown,  but  by  ships  belonging  to  the  queen's 
own  navy. 

"One  of  your  subjects  named  Thomas  Cotton,"  said  the 
regent, "  commanding  your  ship  the  Phctnix,  lately  seized  a  vessel 
off  Boulogne  beloogin^  to  a  merchant  of  Antwerp,  and  sent  her 
with  a  forocn  crew  mto  England.  The  Phcenix  came  after- 
wards into  rushing,  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  sent  a  water- 
bailiff  to  arrest  Captain  Cotton,  and  make  him  restore  his 
capture  or  dse  pay  for  the  injury.  Captain  Cotton  however 
refused  to  submit  to  our  laws.  He  spoke  insolently  of  the  king's 
majesty  our  sovereign,  resisted  the  arrest,  and  sailed  away  in 
contempt.  Madam,  these  insolences,  these  spoib  and  larcenies 
of  the  kiiw's  subjects  cannot  continue  thus  without  redress. 
It  is  proYwd  in  the  treaties  of  intercourse  between  us,  that  the 
perpetraton  of  violent  acts  shall  be  arrested  and  kept  in  ward 
till  they  have  maide  satisfiictioo,  and  shall  be  punished  according 
to  their  demeriu.  I  beseedi  you,  madam,  to  take  order  in  these 
matters,  and  inflict  some  si^pnal  cfaastiaement  as  an  example  to 
all  other  evil  doers.  I  requure  that  the  k)sses  of  ' 
be  made  good — being  as  they  are  molested  and  t 
many  sides  by  the  subjects  of  your  majesty.  These,  madam, 
are  things  that  can  no  longer  be  endured."  ^ 

Had  PhiUp  been  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  France 
he  would  probably  have  now  made  common  cause  with  Catherine 
de  Medici,  dedared  war  against  Elisabeth,  and  proclaimed  Mary 
Stuart  Queen  'of  En^and.  But  the  break  up  of  the  Catholic 
league  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  return  of  Mont- 
morency to  power,  and  his  reconciliation  with  Cond^,  had  rein- 
suted  in  Catherine'^  cabinet  the  old  French  party  which  was 
most  jeakMU  of  Spain,  and  was  most  disposed  to  temporise  with 
the  Firotestants.  PhiUp  felt  his  early  fears  revive  that  Mary 
Stuart's  allegiance  to  nance  m|^t  prove  stronger  than  bar 
gratitude  tn  himself,  and  he  hesitated  to  take  a  step  which 
might  (Tipplr  his  predominance  in  Europe.  He  was  uneasy  at 
the  increasing  disaffection  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  a  war 
with  Ei^and  would  inevitably  aggravate;  and  though  again 
and  agam  on  the  verge  of  a  rupture  with  his  sister-in-law,  he 
drew  back  at  the  last  moment,  feeling  "  that  the  apple  was  not 
ripr"*  Determined  however  to  dfaMBck  the  audacity  of  the 
M  iricarvt  ot  PtfOM  to  BUsslwth,  Pss— bw  19,  136J:   FlmUtn  MSS. 


xirr  to  faiubcUi.  JaoMcy  as.  1364:  Spmmttk  M5S.  Ibid. 
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privateers,  and  those  darker  cruelties  of  Cobham  and  his  friends, 
be  issued  a  sudden  order  in  January  1564  fur  the  arrest  of  every 
English  ship  in  the  Spanish  harbours,  with  their  crews  and 
owners.  Thirty  large  vessels  were  seized;  a  thousand  sailors 
and  merchants  were  locked  up  in  Spanish  prisons,  and  English 
traders  were  excluded  by  a  general  order  from  the  ports  of  the 
Low  Countries.  An  estimate  was  made  of  the  collective  damage 
inflicted  by  the  English  cruisers,  and  a  bill  was  presented  to  Sir 
Thomas  Clialoner  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  ducats,  for  which 
the  imprisoned  crews  would  be  held  as  securities.^ 

"  Long  ago  I  foretold  this,"  wrote  Chaloner,  "  but  I  was 
regarded  as  a  Cassandra.  For  the  present  I  travail  chiefly  that 
our  men  may  be  in  courteous  prison,  a  great  number  of  whom 
shall  else  die  of  cold  and  hunger." 

With  the  French  war  still  upon  her  hands,  Elizabeth  was 
obliged  to  endure  the  affront  and  durst  not  retaliate.  With 
the  Catholic  party  so  powerful,  a  war  with  Spain  and  the  con- 
tingencies which  might  arise  from  it,  was  too  formidable  to  be 
encountered.  She  wrote  humbly  to  Philip  entreating  that  the 
innocent  should  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  guilty;  the  wrong 
which  she  admitted  might  have  been  done  she  attributed  to  the 
confusion  of  the  times;  she  protested  that  she  had  herself  given 
neither  sanction  nor  encouragement  to  her  subjects'  lawless 
doings;  she  would  do  her  utmost  to  suppress  the  pirates;  and 
if  her  merchants  and  sailors  were  set  at  liberty  she  would  listen 
to  any  proposal  which  Philip  might  be  pleased  to  make.' 

As  an  earnest  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  government,  the 
English  Prize  Courts  made  large  awards  of  restitution;  and  it 
was  proposed  that  a  joint  commission  should  sit  at  Bruges  to 
examine  the  items  of  the  Spanish  claim. 

But  Elizabeth  saw  that  she  must  lose  no  time  in  settling  her 
differences  with  France.  Peace  was  hastily  concluded;  she 
amused  Catherine  and  frightened  Philip  with  the  possibility  of 
her  accepting  the  hand  of  Charles  IX. ;  and  by  the  beginning 

'  Chaloner  to  Elizabeth,  January  3o:   Spanish  MSS.  RoU$  House. 

•EliMbeth  to  Philip,  March  17:    .WS.  Ibid. 

H< :        '       '     "selves  wore  not   "         ' 
wroi'  .dry  of  the  coin 

tome  .1,  upon  occasion  ' 

by  the  corcgnJor  >jI  a.  port  town  there,  the  »aii. 
artillery  out  of  the  English  ships,  and  four  or  h- 
and  hurt.     This  they  term  "  combatir  una  tierra  o<  i 
y,  Como  se  puede  sufrir?  "     Sure  our  men  have  hten  v« 
It  was  full  time4he  piece  took  up,  or  else  I  ween  they  w 
spokea  louder." — Chsuoaer  to  Elizabeth,  June  18:   MS.  Ibid. 
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of  the  summer  which  foQowed  the  dose  of  the  war,  she  was  able 
to  take  a  bolder  tone.  The  trade  with  England  was  of  vital 
moment  to  the  Low  Countries.  The  inhibition  which  the  regent 
had  issued  against  English  vessels  had  given  the  carrying  trade 
to  the  Fleminn;  and  the  ships  in  Spain  continuing  unreleased, 
Elizabeth  on  Eer  part  at  the  besuuiuu;  of  May  retaliated  upon 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  by  exdiMDOg  Fkmings  from  the  English 
ports.    The  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  wa  t 

an  end.  The  queen  bade  Chaloner  say  to  Philip,  that " 
injury  mi^t  have  been  done  to  subjects  of  Spain,  she  hdd  more 
to  complain  of  than  he ;  Spanish  ships  might  have  been  robbed, 
but  the  offenders  were  but  private  persons ;  the  banner  of  Eng- 
land had  been  trailed  in  the  dirt  by  public  officers  of  Castile,  as 
if  it  had  been  taken  in  battle  from  the  Turks;  English  subjects 
had  been  seized,  imprisoned,  flogged,  tortured,  famished, 
murdered,  and  buried  like  dogs  in  dungheaps;  she  too  as  well 
as  he  woi^  bear  these  wrongs  no  longer."  ^ 

To  the  letter  of  Margaret  of  Parma  she  replied  with  equal 
haughtiness. 

"In  the  month  of  January  last,"  she  wrote,  "  we  received 
inteUigcnce  from  our  ambauador  resident  in  Spain  that  all 
manner  of  our  subjects  there,  with  their  ships  and  goods  were 
laid  under  arrest,  and  that  our  subjects  themselves  had  been 
used  in  such  cruel  sort  by  vile  imprisonment,  torture,  and 
famine,  as  more  extremity  could  not  be  showed  to  the  greatest 
criminal.  Nor  were  there  any  pretences  alleged  for  this  violence, 
otve  only  that  a  ship  on  the  way  to  that  country  from  Flanders 
was  robbed  by  certain  English  vessels  of  war — which  indeed 
micht  be  true,  as  hitherto  we  know  not  any  certainty  thereof; 
and  yet  no  cause  to  make  such  a  general  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  so  great  a  multitude  of  people;  whereof  none  were  nor 
could  be  charged  with  any  evil  fact,  but  were  proved  to  have 
come  thither  onlv  for  mercfaandiae.  Wherefore  being  troubled 
with  the  miienbie  complatnts  of  the  wives,  children,  and  friends 
of  our  .subjects  oppressed  in  Spain,  and  seeing  on  the  one  part 
you  will  neither  by  mean^  of  your  edict  permit  our  subjects  to 
come  thitlicr  witli  their  ciuUis,  nor  to  bring  any  commodity 
from  thcnrr.  :in(i  an  the  other  none  of  our  subjects  may  come 
mto  any  port  of  Spain  l>ut  they  are  taken,  imprisoned,  and  put 
in  danger  of  death,  we  appeal  to  the  judi^ent  of  any  in- 
dif!ercnt  perKm,  what  we  can  leas  do  but,  until  some  redress 

*  MrmorUl  prmatad  by  Sir  T.  Cbrioag  to  Philip  II..  Joaa  4.  is^: 
^mtk  MSS.  Mum  H«mu. 
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hit  that  there  be  no 
nee,  to  the  enriching 
only  of  a  few  merchanu  of  those  countries."  * 

The  English  prisoners  in  Spain  had  suffered  frightfully.  Out 
of  the  two  hundred  and  forty  taken  at  Gibraltar  only  eighty, 
as  has  been  already  said,  were  alive  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 
I  hf  crew  of  the  Mary  Holway,  of  Plymouth,  numbered  fifty-two 
when  they  went  in  January  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Sebastian, 
liy  the  middle  of  May  twenty-four  were  dead  of  ill-usage,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-eight  "  were  like  to  die."  *  Some  notion 
may  be  formed  from  these  two  instances  of  the  loss  of  life  which 
had  followed  on  the  general  arrest.     Quite  evidently  ;  -h 

and  English  f)eople  wanted  but  a  word  from  their  su.  lo 

fly  like  bull-dogs  at  each  others'  throats.  But  the  peace  with 
France  and  the  eclipse  of  the  ultra-Catholic  faction  at  the 
French  court  had  decided  Philip  that  the  time  was  not  yet 
come;  he  listened  to  Chaloner's  expostulations  with  returning 
moderation ; '  and  Chaloner — though  against  his  own  interest, 
for  his  residence  in  Spain  was  a  martyrdom  to  him,  and  a  war 
would  have  restored  him  to  England — advised  Elizabeth  to 
postpone  her  own  resentment.  The  injuries  after  all  had  been 
as  great  on  one  side  as  the  other;  she  would  find  e\er>'  just 
complaint  satisfied  at  last,  "  but  not  so  much  by  the  lion  as  by 
the  fox;  "  and  "  for  the  avoiding  of  trouble  in  England  "  he 
recommended  her  to  allow  "  the  traffic  with  the  Low  Countries 
to  be  redintegrate."  *    He  thought  that  there  were  symptoms 

■  Elizabeth  to  Margaret  of  Panna,  May  7,  1364:  PUmdtn  MSS.  Rolls 
House, 

*  The  Lord*  of  the  Eoglisb  Council  to  Cbalooer,  June  z :  Spanish  MS ' 
Ibid. 

*  Chaloner's  description  of  Philip  is  interesting,  and  agrees  well  with 
Titian's  portraits. 

"  The  kin;:."  he  said,  "  beard  us  very  quietly,  malcing  few  and  short 
but  c.i'  s;    which  his  nature  to  them  that  know  it  is  not  to  be 

marvi  iig  to  all  ambassadors  he  useth  the  like;   for  as  he  hath 

ex'  hear  at  length  and  note  what  is  said,  receiving  quietly 

v^  >r  papers  are  presented  to  him,  so  hardly,  for  as  much 

a'-  I' >  perceived,  shall  a  stranger  to  his  countrnaiicr  or  words 

gather  anv  KTcat  alteration  of  mind  either  to  anger  or  ■  nt,  but 

after  the  fasnioa  of  a  certain  still  flood.     Nevertheless  i  ks  and 

words  unto  me  gave  show  of  a  certain  manner  of  extrautuiii.ij  >  v^ntenta- 
tion." — Chaloner  to  Elizabeth,  June  11:    MS.  Ibid. 

*  Ibid.  Chaloner's  lamentations  over  his  rrsidrncf  at  Madrid  were 
piteous.  "Spain!  rather  pain,"  he  wr  1  1562. 
Roads,  food,  lodging,  about  .Madrid  n                                               :<-,  and 

elsewhere  "  were  past  bearing."     The  ct-ai  .,; ^  ..„^  ;,,„.  :..... .,  greater 

than  in  England ;  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  the  only  person  m  whom  he 
found  "  wisdom  and  courteous  usage." 

"  Think  with  yourself,"  he  wrote  in  June,  1364,  in  the  midst  of  his  troubl- 
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of  a  roviviii  .  '  :  ouarrels  between  France  and  Spain,  when 

she  mmhi  I.  aiip's  help  to  recover  Calais;  and  by  the 

autumn  concesttuns  were  made  on  both  sides.  De  Silva  was 
sent  to  Rngtand  to  heal  all  wounds;  the  English  ship5  and  the 
surviving  sailon  mie  released  from  the  cl  uon. 

After  a  corrapondenoe  between  Cecil  an(i  ulers 

trade  was  reopened,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  sit 
at  Bruges  to  hear  all  oomplaintl  and  to  settle  terms  of  restitu- 
tion. The  letters  of  marque  expired  with  the  war,  and  "  the 
adventurers  "  had  to  1'^*'  ♦''-"where  to  find  a  theatre  for  their 
exploits:  some  few  cc:  >  lurk  in  the  western  rivers;  the 

more  desperate,  inocuiiiicu  with  a  taste  for  lawless  life,  hung 
about  their  old  haunts  in  the  Irish  creeks — whither  Stukely,  as 
was  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  after  fitting  out  an  expedition  to 
Florida,  found  it  more  attractive  to  betake  himself.  Eliza- 
beth consented  to  open  her  eyes  to  proceedings  which  were 

"  «b«tber  this  akn*  is  not  to  a  free  mind  an  impcrtable  burden:  two 
yean  and  three-naartcn  to  bear  mj  eroaa  in  Spain;  a  place  and  nation 
miaUked  of  aU  otaen  save  tbemadvcs;  driven  nere  not  only  to  forbear, 
bat  (tatiently  Uto  an  aa  to  lay  down  nlDe  ears  at  thiass  of  too,  too  mach 
indjjmity." 

Hu  health  failed  at  last,  between  the  climate,  the  garlic  diet,  and  his 
pvblie  wocriea. 

"  Sorely  I  have  had  oeat  wrang,"  he  said  in  a  If.'—  •■■  *--  '--hroae 
Cave :  "  but  it  it  the  aid  wont  of  our  court  never  to  :  rain- 

ing of  a  new  wrvant  till  the  old  be  worn  to  the  ctuti  \n'% 

part  to  Mnre  tMr  prinee;  but  there  is  a  joat  dis-. 
duTM  plaad  with  Ungs.  I  have  not  ouach  mora  to  : 
yeanwrved  lour  Una,  now  further  from  wealth  or  t! 
vouth  doth  travail  far,  than  1  was  elghtean  f*»n> 
became  a  rctrogTida  crab,  and  y*t  woold  gladljr  h> 
that  yet  wstob,  to  pay  my  debts  and  Uvs  the  rest  <>t  luy  liir  {K-rbai^ 
contentedly  anonrfi**^ 

Of  iliii  llann—  lit  trasHng  to  f^pn*!***'  t>hv«ician«  he  had  friffhtful  rvKirarr. 

In  Auftift  this  same  year,  is6«,  I" 
miac^ncd  ol  twins.     Fever  ioOowed 

bled  Imt  in  both  fast;  and  whaa  Kwsnw  and  paroiyvnt  camp  on  (nry 
capped  har,  sad  tkSBflsvalMrapaaa  Ml  ksr  to  dia.  ^Skawasboasrfled, 
and  iha  klag  to  eoaioct  hm  was  hooarfkd  also  for  eoaspany;  **  and  at  tha 
motnent  when  Oialoow  was  writinc  to  Hnrfand  "  she  was  lying  abandoned 
of  h««'  phvsielana  at  tba  mercy  of  God.  Tha  palace  gates  were  shut ;  the 
hmantattona  in  tha  ooort  both  of  msa  aad  woaaaa  vary  tender  and  otteoua; 
the  ehapal  was  fUled  with  aobleman  all  pmriag  oo  their  knees  lor  her; 
aad  gnat  and  onieigDed  aaoaaa  on  all  pacts.*^ 

Nature  avaniually  ptpvad  too  stroog  avaa  lor  Tkiaalsh  doetors.  Sbo 
talhcd ,  and  they  flew  at  her  once  mors.  "  At  last  by  aissns  of  a  stroag 
purgative  of  aotfrtcam  that  made  Imt  have  (w«nty>two  stools,  given  at  a 
ventore  ta  m  iwapareia  a  ease  to  p«|s  thosa  gross  honoara.  sbe  was  ever 
•iorr  anunxIM.'*— Ucter  ol  Sir  tbooisa  Chalaaor:  Spmmiih  MS5.  Kolb 

Hou 

<istU  was  lass  fortaaala.    He  was  leoalsd  aAar  leaf  ea- 
<"^^  Hut  he  died  a  Um  weeka  after  be  laadsd  ia  Wnglimit 
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bringing  a  scandal  upon  her  government,  and  took  measures  at 
last,  though  of  a  fe -ble  kind,  to  root  out  these  pirates'  nests. 

On  the  29th  of  September  1564  she  wrote  to  Sir  Peter  Carcw 
at  Dartmouth,  that  "  whereas  the  coasts  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  the  Land's  End,  and  the  Irish  seas  were  by  report 
much  haunted  with  pirates  and  rovers,"  she  desired  him  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  with  speed  and  secrecy  to  clear  the  seas  of 
them.*  She  gave  him  discretionary  powers  to  act  in  any  way 
that  he  might  think  good ;  "  she  would  allow  anything  which 
he  might  put  in  execution,"  and  she  "  would  victual  his  ships 
out  of  the  public  stores."  Characteristically,  however,  she 
would  give  him  no  money;  Sir  Peter  and  his  men  might  pay 
themselves  out  of  whatever  booty  they  could  take;  and  the 
temptation  of  plunder  would  perhaps  rouse  them  into  an  energy 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  excessively  vigorous. 

Carew  on  these  terms  undertook  the  service ;  he  armed  three 
vessels,  collected  something  under  300  men  from  among  the 
disbanded  privateers,  and  in  the  spring  of  1565  sent  them  out 
upon  their  cruise. 

The  result  may  be  told  in  the  words  of  his  own  report  to  the 
council. 

"  Running  along  the  west  coast  of  England  and  finding 
nothing  there  meet  for  their  purpose  they  sailed  over  into 
Ireland,  where  they  found  a  hulk  of  .'■tukely's  in  Cork  Haven, 
which  they  brought  away,  himself  being  before  they  arrived  on 
shore  with  the  Lord  BarrjTnore,  having  left  certain  of  his  men 
in  the  hulk  to  guard  her,  who  being  shot  unto  rowed  unto  the 
shore  in  their  long-boat.  From  thence  they  went  to  Berehaven, 
where  before  their  coming  Haydon,  Lysingham,  and  Corbet, 
with  other  pirates  their  accomplices  had  withdrawn  themselves 
into  a  castle  belonging  to  O'Sullivan  Bere,  and  also  their  vissels 
near  the  same,  planting  their  ordnance  on  the  shore  and  also  in 
the  castle  so  as  our  men  were  not  able  to  annoy  them.  They 
mustered  in  sight  of  our  men  500  galloglasse  and  kernes  besides 
their  own  soldiers,  which  were  as  they  could  judge  160  at  the 
least.  Although  our  men  had  killed  one  of  their  captains  with 
shot,  which  as  I  am  informed  was  Lysingham,  yet  their  own 
ships  being  shot  through  nor  seeing  otherwise  how  to  prevail 
further,  considering  what  force  Haydon  was,  having  married 
with  O'Sullivan's  sister  who  had  committed  the  charge  of  the 
castle  unto  his  custody,  by  which  means  he  was  like  daily  to  be 

•  Eli7.alx>th  to  Sir  Peter  Carew,  September  29,  1564 :  Domestic  MSS. 
Elixabetk,  voL  xxxiv. 
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toccoured  by  the    ^ ^  thought  best  for  fear  of  sinking  after 

sundry  fthots  bf  m  both — which  continued  from  ten 

o'clock  in  the  morning  to  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — to 
depart,  which  service  I  for  my  part  am  sorry  had  no  better 
success."  ' 

The  queen's  attempt  to  get  the  work  done  cheap  was  not 
successful,  especially  as  Carew's  men  having  failed  to  obtain 
plunder  clamoured  to  be  paid.  The  pirates  gathered  fresh 
courage  from  the  feebleness  with  which  they  had  been  assailed; 
and  in  the  face  of  the  escape  of  Cobham  and  the  evident  un> 
willingness  of  the  government  to  use  severity  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  «.  r^o^.te  was  taken  prisoner,  it  is  plain  that  Elizabeth's 
go  •  was  not  as  yet  awake  to  the  necessity  of  resolute 

demuix  ill  U)e  matter.  In  the  b^uming  of  August  1565  de 
SUva  laid  before  Cecil  a  fresh  list  of  outrages  upon  Spanish 
commerce.  He  demanded  "  that  the  more  noted  pirates  should 
be  diligently  uiquired  after,"  and  that  when  taken  and  convicted 
"  they  should  not  be  pardoned; "  while  cautiously  but  firmly 
be  insisted  that  the  queen's  officers  in  the  we;>tcm  harbours 
should  no  longer  alloir  them  *'  to  take  in  stores  and  run  in  and 
out  at  their  pleasure; "  that  "  their  receivers  and  comforters 
should  be  punished  to  the  example  of  others;  "  and  that  rewards 
should  be  offered  for  the  discovery  and  conviction  of  the  persons 
roost  engiged  in  these  enterprises.' 

These  requests  were  certainly  not  excessive.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  last  was  distinctly  refused  on  the  plea  that  to  assist 
justice  with  the  offer  of  rewards  was  contrary  to  English  usage.' 
Additional  salaries,  however,  were  given  to  the  admiralty  ju(^es 
to  quicken  their  movements;  queen's  ships  were  sent  to  sea  to 
prosecute  the  search  more  vigorously;  and  on  the  12th  of 
.cust  "  the  council  taking  into  consideration  a  complaint  of 
Spanish  ambassador  of  spoils  done  upon  Spanish  subjects 
upon  the  seas,"  directed  inquiry  to  be  made  all  along  the  English 
coast,  with  the  immediate  trial  of  all  persons  charged  with  piracy 
and  their  punishment  on  conviction;  "  her  majesty  being 
resolved  to  show  to  the  world  that  she  intended  to  deal  honestly 
in  that  matter."  * 

Nevertheless  the  energy  of  the  council  was  still  unequal  to 

If  Pclef  Carrw  to  tlM  Couaetl,  April  17,  1363:   DomutUt  MSS.  £{ij*> 

■  :«cil.  Aucwt  3:  S^mttik  MSS.  RoUa  Homt. 

aailtm  ralpubUea  eoovwUt,  wd  Mlaru  «  Rmmu  ooyb 
daxi  ■  « 10  buoe  uwun."— CmO  to  da  SJva:  MSS.  tUd. 

•  >a«r.  AtwiMt  IS.  13*5. 
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their  professions,  and  there  was  still  Ian  '  "  ncy  either  of 
power  or  of  will.     In  October  a  vessel  j^  i  Flanders  to 

Spain  "  with  tapestry,  household  stuff,  docks,"  and  other 
curiosities,  for  Philip  himself,  was  intercepted  and  plundered;  * 
and  this  final  audacity  .seems  really  to  have  created  an  alarm. 
Harbour  commissioners  at  last  were  actually  appointed ;  codes 
of  harbour  rules  were  drawn  out  for  the  detection  and  detention 
of  ambiguous  vessels ;  and  as  an  evidence  that  the  government 
were  in  earnest  they  struck  faintly  at  the  root  of  the  disease. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  coast  "  were  the  chief  maintainers  of 
pirates;  "  and  Sir  William  Godolphin  of  Scilly  and  the  Killigrews 
of  Pendennis  were  threatened  with  prosecution.* 

Yet  still  no  one  was  hanged.  Pirates  were  taken  and  some- 
how or  other  were  soon  abroad  again  at  their  old  trade.  Godol- 
phin and  Killigrew  suffered  nothing  worse  than  a  short-lived 
alarm. 

The  commission  met  at  Bruges  after  long  delay  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year.  England  was  represented  by 
Haddon,  Sir  A.  Montague,  and  Doctor  Wotton.  The  Spanish 
govemment  had  given  a  proof  of  their  desire  to  settle  ail  differ- 
ences quietly  by  appointing  to  meet  them  Count  Montigny  and 
Count  Egmont — Montigny,  murdered  afterwards  by  Philip  with 
such  ingenious  refinement  at  Simancas,  and  Egmont  the  best 
friend  that  Elizabeth  had  in  the  King  of  Spain's  dominions. 

Nevertheless  even  with  these  two  the  problem  was  almost 
beyond  solution.  The  proceedings  had  scarcely  opened  when 
another  and  most  audacious  act  of  piracy  was  (1  at  the 

mouth  of  the  Thames.     The  Flemish  commi  aid  they 

did  not  question  the  goodwill  of  the  Qik u  ,  i  i  ;_l,ind,  but 
her  conduct  was  very  strange.  They  clidh  hlm  .i  Wotton  to 
name  a  single  pirate  who  had  yet  been  executed;  and  Wotton 
with  all  his  eagerness  to  defend  Elizabeth  confessed  himself 
unable  to  mention  one.  They  said  frankly  that  if  the  queen's 
govemment  did  not  see  to  the  safety  of  their  own  seas,  **  another 
way  must  be  taken  "  which  would  lead  to  war. 

"  For  our  part,"  wrote  Wotton  in  his  report  to  Cecil,  "  we 
must  needs  think  our  fortune  very  hard;  our  men  in  their 
offences  are  so  far  out  of  all  order,  and  the  cases  so  lamentable 
if  the  account  be  true,  that  we  can  scant  tell  how  to  opcti  our 
mouths  for  any  reasonable  satisfaction  therein."* 

'  Phayres  to  <"  '        : .; :    Spanish  MSS. 

•  Comnctl  AV  i5'->5. 

»  Wctton  t<j  I  o'. :    Flanderi  MSS. 
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i:iizabeth  could  but  answer  that  she  had  done  her  best,  and 
x.Jier  the  story  was  exaggerated  or  "else  it  was  a  matter 
impoMible  to  be  refonned."  She  said  however  that  she  had  sent 
special  persons  to  every  port  in  England  with  extraordinary 
powers,  from  whose  exertions  an  effect  might  be  lodced  for.* 
Philq>  fortonatdy  was  in  a  most  unwarlike  humour,  and  her 
excuses  wese  aooepted  for  more  than  the>-  were  worth.  But 
the  cQofereoce  was  suspended  till  her  good  intentions  had  been 
carried  into  acts;  and  the  coramissiooers  separated  on  the  17th 
-  June  still  leaving  all  outstanding  claims  unsettled. 

KM^Ub  Protestants  it  was  too  evident  r^arded  the  property 
of  Papists  as  lawful  piize  wherever  they  could  lay  hands  on  it ; 
and  Protestantism  stimulated  by  these  inducements  to  con- 
versioo  was  espedally  strong  in  the  sea-port  towns.  Exas- 
perated by  the  murder  of  their  comrades  in  the  prisons  of  the 
mquisition,  the  sailors  and  merdiants  kx^ed  on  the  robbery  of 
Spaniards  as  at  once  the  most  lucrative  and  devout  of  occupa- 
tions; and  Elisabeth's  government  was  unable  to  cope  with  a 
tendency  so  deeply  rooted.  The  destinies,  beneficent  or  evil, 
however,  which  watched  over  the  fortunes  of  the  nation,  pro- 
vided a  more  distant  field  of  lawless  enterprise,  which  graduaUy 
attracted  the  more  dazing  spirits  to  itself;  and  wlule  it  removed 
the  Strugs^  with  Spun  into  a  bugcr  Mfhen,  postponed  for  a 
few  years  longer  the  inevitable  ooUsiaii,  and  feft  the  Channel 

peace. 

It  has  been  seen  how  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Guinea  trade 
the  Engtisb  had  half  in  play  coquetted  with  the  capture  of 
negroes;  how  they  stretched  out  their  hands  towards  the  for- 
bididen  fruit,  touched  it,  clutched  at  it,  and  let  it  go:  the  feeble 
scruples  were  giving  way  before  fiuniliarity  with  the  temptation 

The  European  voyafan  when  they  first  visited  the  ooast^  ot 
Western  Africa  foimd  Uten  for  the  most  part  a  quiet,  peaceable . 
and  contentad  ptople  baddog  m  the  sunshine  in  harmless 
idlenea,  uiqmoked  to  make  war  ufion  one  another  because 
they  bad  notfiing  to  desire,  and  receiving  stiangen  with  the 
iiiwiwftiiig  tnwtfilwiM  whidi  is  observed  in  the  birds  and 
anirnds  of  new  cooatries  when  for  the  fint  time  they  come  in 
contact  with  man.  Remorse  for  the  desolation  created  h\  -  V- 
first  conaucrors  of  the  New  W<»ld  (unoiV  tbe  Indians  of  Mcxi«.u 
and  the  isles,  had  tempted  the  nobler  Spaniards  into  a  belief 
that  in  this  innocent  and  docile  people  might  be  found  servants 
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who,  if  kindly  treated,  would  labour  with  'nance;  and 

thus  the  remnants  of  those  races  whose  >  a  had  aston- 

bhed  their  destroyers  might  be  saved  frotn  the  cruelty  of  the 
colonists.  The  proud  and  melancholy  Indian  pined  like  an 
eagle  in  captivity,  refused  to  accept  his  servitude  and  died; 
the  more  tractable  negro  would  domesticate  like  the  horse  or 
the  ass,  acquiesce  in  a  life  of  useful  bondage,  and  receive  in 
return  the  reward  of  baptism  and  the  promise  of  eternity. 

Charles  V.  had  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  Indians, 
as  soon  as  he  became  awake  to  their  sufferings,  with  a  father's 
anxiety.  Indian  slavery  in  the  Spanish  dominions  was  pro- 
hibited for  ever;  but  that  the  colonists  might  not  be  left  without 
labourers,  and  those  splendid  countries  relapse  into  a  wilderness, 
they  were  allowed  to  import  negroes  from  Africa,  whom  as 
exf)ensive  servants  it  would  be  their  interest  to  preserve.  The 
Indians  had  cost  them  nothing;  the  Indians  had  been  seized 
by  force,  chained  in  the  mines  or  lashed  into  the  fields;  if 
millions  perished  there  were  millions  more  to  recruit  the  gangs. 
The  owner  of  a  negro  whom  he  had  bought  and  bought  dear, 
would  have  the  same  interest  in  him  as  in  his  horse  or  his  cow; 
he  would  exact  no  more  work  from  his  slave  than  the  slave 
could  perform  without  injury  to  himself,  and  he  would  be  the 
means  of  saving  a  soul  from  everlasting  perdition. 

Nor  was  the  bondage  of  the  negro  intended  to  be  perpetual, 
nor  would  the  great  emp>eror  trust  him  without  reserve  to  men 
who  had  already  abused  their  powers.  The  law  secured  to  the 
slave  a  certain  portion  of  every  week  when  the  time  was  his 
own;  if  he  was  industrious  and  frugal  he  could  insist  upon  his 
freedom  as  soon  as  he  could  produce  the  price  of  it;  he  could 
become  an  owner  of  property  on  his  own  account ;  and  evidence 
remains  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  protecting 
laws  of  the  mother  country  many  a  negro  in  the  Sp}anish  colonies 
was  a  free  and  prosperous  settler  who  paid  his  taxes  to  the 
crown.* 

Negro  slavery  in  theory  was  an  invention  of  philanthropy — 
like  the  modern  coolie  trade,  an  unobjectionable  and  useful 
substitute  for  the  oppression  of  races  to  whom  loss  of  freedom 
was  death;  yet  with  the  fatal  blot  in  the  design  that  the  consent 
of  the  negroes  themselves,  who  were  so  largely  interested  in 
the  transaction,  was  neither  sought  nor  obtained.  The  original 
and  innjcent  pretext  which  confined  the  purchase  to  those  who 

>  I  need  scarcely  more  than  allude  for  my  authority  on  this  subject  to 
the  admirable  book  of  Mr.  Helps  on  the  Spanish  Conquest  of  Ameirca. 
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had  offended  f  "»*»  the  ne|i:n>  laws,  melted  swiftly  before  the 
inacaae  of  the  demand;  the  beads,  the  scarlet  do$ks  and 
nbaods  which  were  fluttered  in  the  eyes  of  the  chiefs,  were 
temptations  which  savage  vanity  was  unable  to  resist;  they 
•old  their  own  people ;  they  made  war  on  one  another  to  capture 
praoQcn,  whid)  had  become  a  valuable  booty;  and  the  river 
mouths  and  harfooun  where  the  Portuguese  traders  esublished 
their  tectories  were  envenomed  centres  txom  which  a  moral 
pestilenoe  crept  out  among  the  African  races.  The  European 
first  convrrtcd  the  negro  into  a  savage,  and  then  made  use  of 
his  brutality  as  an  excuse  for  plunging  him  mto  slavery. 

The  English  at  first  escaped  the  dread  and  detettabon  which 
were  inspired  by  the  slave  dealers:  they  came  as  traders  to 
barter  for  gold  dost;  they  were  fired  upon  whenever  they 
approached  the  foctories,  and  the  natives  welcomed  as  friends 
the  enemies  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards.  But  the  unfor- 
tunate peof^  were  themselves  the  richest  part  of  their  merchan- 
dise. The  Spanish  government,  aware  perhaps  after  a  time 
of  the  dfect  produced  m  Africa,  and  wishing  to  ensure  the  good 
treatment  of  the  slaves  by  enhancing  their  value,  had  b^un 
to  set  their  faces  against  the  slave  trade.  The  governors  of 
the  Spanish-American  oolooies  were  instructed  to  prevent  the 
importation  oi  negroes  unless  under  a  licence  from  the  home 
administration,  which  was  dearly  bought  and  charily  given. 
A  duty  of  thirty  ducats  was  laid  on  the  aale  of  every  slave ;  and 
thus  while  the  demand  for  labour  increased  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  settlements,  the  price  was  enhanced,  the  supply  was 
artificially  kept  down,  and  the  English  traders  at  the  Azores 
and  at  Madeira  came  to  understand  that  licence  or  no  licence 
the  market  of  the  West  Indies  would  be  open  to  them.  If 
skves  could  be  brought  to  their  doocs  the  cofeiusts  would  eagerly 
buy  them,  and  with  discretioo  and  courage  the  negro  trade 
mii^t  be  made  a  thriving  business. 

The  first  venture  was  made  by  John  Hawkins  of  Plymouth, 
$0  famous  afterwards  in  English  naval  annab,  son  of  old  William 
>  who  had  brought  over  the  Bnoilian  king.  loha 
.._  .3  and  Thomas  Hampton,  m  October  1563,  fitted  out 
three  vessels,  the  largest  a  hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  sailed 
with  a  hundred  men  for  Sierra  Leone.*  After  hanging  soma 
time  abr>ut  the  coast,  **  partly  by  the  sword  and  partly  by  other 
means."  they  ooOectad  three  hundred  negroes,  and  crossed  the 
Atlantic  to  St.  Domii^.  Uncertain  at  nnt  how  be  might  be 
*  Plm  »oyi^  ol  Mr.  John  HawkiBs:  Uaxlvvt,  voL  UL  p.  394. 
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I  'or  not  caring  to  avow  the  purpmse  of  his  voyage, 

pretended  on  his  arrival  that  he  had  been  driven  out 
o(  his  course  by  stress  of  weather,  that  he  was  in  want  of  food, 
and  was  without  money  to  pay  his  men;  he  therefore  requested 
pennission  to  sell  "  certain  slaves  which  he  had  with  him." 
The  opportunity  was  eagerly  welcomed;  the  governor,  suppos- 
ing apparently  that  his  orders  from  home  need  not  be  construed 
too  stringently,  allowed  two-thirds  of  the  negroes  to  be  sold; 
the  remaining  hundred,  as  it  was  uncertain  what  duty  should 
be  demanded  on  an  unlicensed  sale,  were  left  as  a  deposit  with 
the  oidores  or  council  of  the  island.  Neither  Hawkins  nor  the 
governor  anticipated  any  serious  displeasure  on  the  part  of 
Philip.  Hawkins  invested  his  profits  in  a  return  cargo  of  hides, 
half  of  which  he  sent  in  Spanish  vessels  to  Cadiz  under  the  care 
of  his  partner,  and  he  returned  with  the  rest  to  England, 
as  he  supposed,  "  with  prosperous  success  and  much  gain  to 
himself." 

Prosperous  in  point  of  money  the  voyage  undoubtedly  was, 
although  the  profits  proved  less  than  he  anticipated.  He  had 
brought  away  with  him  a  testimonial  of  good  behaviour  from 
the  authorities  at  St.  Domingo,  who  would  gladly  have  seen  him 
return  on  the  same  errand.  The  Spanish  government  viewed 
the  affair  differently.  Philip  II.,  to  whatever  crimes  he  might 
be  driven  by  religious  bigotr)*,  was  not  inclined  to  tolerate  free 
trade  in  negroes,  however  large  the  duty  which  he  could  exact 
upon  them;  and  the  intrusion  of  the  English  into  his  trans- 
atlantic dominions,  his  experience  of  them  nv.  ■■<■  made 
him  particularly  anxious  to  prohibit.  On  H.i  arrival 
at  Cadiz  his  cargo  was  confiscated  and  sold,  he  himself  narrowly 
escaping  the  clutches  of  the  inquisition ;  ^  the  negroes  left  at 
St.  Domingo  were  forfeited,  and  Hawkins  saw  snatched  from 
him  a  full  moiety  of  his  hard-earned  prize.  He  estimated  his 
loss  at  forty  thousand  ducats;  he  cursed,  threatened,  and 
implored,  with  equal  unsuccess;  fearless  of  man  or  devil  he 
thought  at  first  of  going  in  person  to  Madrid  and  of  taking 
Philip  by  the  beard  in  his  own  den;  but  Chaloner,  to  whom  he 
wrote,  told  him  with  some  sarcasm  "  that  he  would  do  well 
not  to  come  thither;"  "  it  was  an  ill  time  for  obtaining  any 
suit  further  than  the  right  or  justice  of  the  cause  would  bear;  " 
he  advised  him  "  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  thing  to 
be  demanded,  by  procuring  some  favourite  about  the  king  to 

>  Hugh  Tiptoa  to  ChaloDer,  December,  1363:  Spanish  MSS.  Rolls 
House. 
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ask  Jor  the  whole  as  a  ((wfeit  confiscate;"  heir  ;)erhaps 

recover  some  part  of  his  Iocs  by  a  private  arrai 

Neither  by  this,  however,  nor  by  any  other  means  could 
Hawkins  obtain  one  penny  for  his  lost  hides  and  negroes;  and 
the  result  of  his  demaiids  was  only  the  despatch  of  a  peremptory* 
order  to  tite  West  Indies  that  no  English  vessel  should  be 
allowed  under  any  pretence  to  tade  there.  Foreseeing  that 
when  the  road  had  been  once  opened  htindreds  would  rush  into 
it,  PhtUp  said  distinctly  to  the  ambawador  that  if  the  English 
persisiedingoiQf  thither  evil  would  come  of  it;  and  so  imprnsed 
wfu  ChaloBer  with  the  feelings  of  the  Spanish  government  on 
<^ject,  that  be  entreated  Elizabeth  earnestly  to  make  her 
'■cts  respect  their  objections.' 

iC  warning,  if  Elizabeth  had  poweiacd  either  power  or 

riation  to  act  upon  it,  was  not  uiweeded.    Traces  appear 

of  more  than  one  attempt  to  follow  in  Hawkins's  track  before 

hr  \^^u^K^'](  moved  again;  and  the  African  tribes  being  now  on 

tie  dave  hunters  had  been  received  with  poisoned 

•iii>»>.  aiiw  iiad  found  a  difficulty  in  escaping  with  their  lives.' 

But  Hawkins  knew  better  what  he  was  about ;  he  understood 

bow  to  catch  negroes;    he  understood  how  to  sell  them  to 

Spaniards,  whatever  Phihp  might  please  to  say;  he  would  not 

repeat  the  single  mistake  mto  which  he  had  fallen;   and  the 

profits  seemed  so  certain  and  promised  to  be  so  large,  that 

Lord  Pembroke  and  others  of  the  council  were  ready  to  take 

shares  in  a  second  adventure.    Even  the  queen  herself  had  no 

objection  to  turn  a  little  hoQcat  mooey;  and  contenting  herself 

with  requiring  a  promise  from  him  thit  he  would  do  no  injur>- 

e  Spaniards,  she  left  the  rest  to  his  discretion  and  placed 

«  disposal  one  of  the  best  ships  in  her  service.    Cecil  alone, 

honourable,  ever  kMthing  cnielty  and  unri^teousness, 

though  pvcand  to  join  with  the  rest,  refused,  "  havmg  no  liking 

for  such  proosedings."  * 

"^hus  enconnfed  and  supported,  Hawkins  sailed  once  move 

>>»ffl(Mr  to  HawUai.  Jolr  6,  isa4:  SpmiUk  MSS. 

;olto  auMt  tw  ownnrlv  loolMd  t^  aad  meteOy  that  tbay  «bIw» 

t(k  or  vojrafi  to  the  ImUM  or  Waadi  « thto  Uaf**  aanfrtloa: 

V  <tn  M  alraadr  Ibey  bav*  iataOifHM*  of  OBaw  taat  do propoM 

'  t»<BBd  oeoMtoo  ol  'f^  mfn^f  of  njoli**    Ctuwoor  to 

tS.  i««^:  MS.  Ibid. 

Koorn  BalMr'*  if*<Ml  Hitltff  tf  Tw0  Yvf^m  l»  GafoM  ta  ts6a 

k.  ptiatod  bv  HaaurvT. 

MawtiriuCooM  —  ba  dkiho  ^m  A  •!  b  ofneMraa  qaaado  p«ti6 
AcfctDc*  que  Ir  adaitirtan  eoMo  k  loo  damas;  p«rt>  qtw  d  lo  babte  robwado 
porquc  no  Ic  ooatcotSroa  •MB*i«itas  aatoekw.** — On  SOva  to  PbOlp, 
lioiwwnbor  5,  1565:  AfS.  S^omnmi 
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from  Plymouth  on  the  i8th  of  October  1564,  in  the  Jesus  of 
Lubfck,  a  ship  of  700  tons,  armed  to  the  teeth,  his  old  vessel 
the  Solomoi:,  enlarged  somewhat,  perhaps  with  a  more  roomy 
hold,  and  two  small  sloops  to  run  up  the  shallow  creeks. 

A  rival  expedition  sailed  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same 
purpose  from  the  Thames,  under  David  Carlet,  to  whom  the 
queen  had  also  given  a  ship.  Carlet  had  three  vessels,  the 
Minion,  Elizabeth's  present,  the  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
Merlin.  The  Merlin  had  bad  luck;  she  had  the  powder  on 
board  for  the  nigger  hunt;  fire  got  into  the  magazine,  and  she 
was  blown  in  pieces.  Carlet,  therefore,  for  a  time  attached 
himself  with  his  two  remaining  ships  to  Hawkins,  and  the  six 
vessels  ran  south  together.  Passing  Teneriffe  on  the  29th  of 
November,  they  touched  first  at  the  Cape  de  Verde  Isles,  where 
the  natives  "  being  very  gentle  and  loving  and  more  civil  than 
any  others,"  it  was  proposed  to  take  in  a  store  of  them.  Either, 
however,  the  two  commanders  could  not  agree,  or  Hawkins 
claimed  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoil;  they  quarrelled,  and  the 
Minion's  men  being  jealous  gave  the  islanders  to  understand 
what  was  intended,  "  so  that  they  did  avoid  the  snares  laid 
for  them." 

After  so  unworthy  a  proceeding  the  west  countryman  shook 
off  his  companion,  and  leaving  Carlet  to  go  his  own  way,  went 
down  the  coast  past  the  Rio  Grande,  storing  his  hold  as  he  went 
along  among  the  islands  and  rivers.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
played  a  trick  by  some  Portuguese  which  might  have  had  bad 
consequences:  they  offered  to  guide  him  to  a  village  where  he 
would  find  a  hundred  unprotected  women  and  children,  and 
they  betrayed  him  into  ambuscade  when  his  men,  who  were 
scattered  in  search  of  plunder,  were  set  upon  by  two  hundred 
negroes.  Seven  were  killed  and  seven-and-twenty  wounded, 
and  in  return  for  their  loss  they  carried  off  but  ten  slaves. 
"  Thus,"  reported  one  of  the  party,  "  we  returned  back  some- 
what discomforted,  although  the  captain  in  a  singular  wise 
carried  himself  with  countenance  very  cheerful  outwardly, 
although  his  heart  was  inwardly  broken  at  the  loss  of  his  men." 

But  this  was  the  single  inicrruption  of  otherwise  unbn^ken 
success.  Between  purchases  from  the  Portuguese  and  the 
spoils  of  his  own  right  arm,  Hawkins  in  a  few  weeks  had  swept 
up  about  four  hundred  slaves;  his  ships  were  inconveniently 
crowded,  symptoms  of  fever  began  to  show  among  the  crew, 
and  the  shore  was  no  longer  safe,  '*  the  natives  having  laid  a 
plan  to  entrap  and  kill  them. '     *'  God,  howe\er,  who  worketh 
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all  things  for  the  b«st,  would  not  have  it  so,  and  by  Him  they 
escaped  danger,  His  name  be  praised."  The  captain  decided 
that  he  had  done  enough,  and  headed  away  for  the  West  Indies. 
He  was  troubled  at  first  with  calms;  he  feared  that  the  water 
might  run  short,  and  that  part  of  his  cargo  might  die,  or  have 

to  be  th- •  rrboard.    "  Almighty  God,  however,  who  never 

suffers  i  to  perish,"^  sent  a  breeze  in  time,  and  the 

Indian  isianus  were  reached  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  A 
second  venture  at  St.  Domingo  was  thought  dangerous ;  Haw- 
kins had  arranged  with  the  council  before  he  sailed  "  not  to 
send  any  ship  or  ships  to  any  of  those  ports  of  the  Indies  that 
were  privileged  to  any  person  or  persons  by  the  King  of  Spain ; "  • 
and  precautions  had  probably  been  taken  to  make  any  further 
trade  at  the  scene  of  his  first  visit  impossible.  He  contented 
himself  with  touching  there  for  water,  and  made  as  fast  as  he 
could  for  the  mainland.  His  best  chance  to  dispose  of  his 
wares  was  to  chooie  some  harbour  where  the  inhibition  was 
unlikely  to  be  known,  or  where  he  would  be  able  to  force  an 
entry  if  it  was  refused;  and  running  on  into  Barbarotta*  he 
anchored  dote  off  the  town  and  went  on  shore. 

He  at  once  learnt  that  the  interdict  had  arrived:  in  reply 
to  his  prDDonl  to  trade  he  was  informed  that  the  King  of  Spain 
had  forbioden  the  colonists  under  pain  of  death  *  to  admit  any 
foreign  veiscli  there  or  have  any  dealings  with  them;  and  hie 
was  entnafeed  to  go  his  way.  But  the  town  was  weak  and 
Hawkins  was  strong;  he  repeated  his  old  story  that  he  was 
driven  in  by  foul  weather,  that  he  had  a  large  crew,  and  was  in 
distress  for  food  and  money.  He  showed  his  commission  from 
Elizabeth — "  a  confederate  and  friend  of  the  King  of  Spain; " 
-H  he  said  that  unless  he  was  aUowed  to  trade  peaceably,  his 

1  would  go  on  land,  and  might  perhaps  do  some  injury. 
['be  inhabitants  desired  negroes;  the  menace  was  an  excuse 

the  governor  to  yield ;  but  to  save  himself  from  tome  portion 

oi  the  blame  he  '  liat  Hawkins  should  at  least  pay  the 

thirty  «!urats  cu»i  .    The  English  commander,  however, 

ntion  of  contributing  more  than  be  could  help  to 

i^ury.    When  some  Suable  time  had  been  watted 

iiscusaton,  be  cut  the  knot  by  landing  a  hundred  men  and 

"ah90  a/  Uu  Sttomd  Voyagt  qf  Mr.  J»km  Hmmktm,  bjr  ons  oi  Ik* 
i'rtatcd  by  IUkluvt. 
.•i  R*t*U*r  ktS. 
t  BurboTMU  ta  tim  Ba^iali  ■oiwHa 

It  al  I 


P«B«  da  miMru,**  Moordiaa  to  tba  Spsalsh  m 
hnfUih  Mory  Mys    apoa  paoaity  to  ionsH  iMr  i 
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two  pieces  of  cannon ;    he  put  out  a  proclamation  that  s* 
and  a  half  per  cent,  was  a  sufficient  tax  to  be  levied  on 
wares  in  any  harbour,  that  his  necessities  were  too  great  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  that  unless  the  people  were  permitted  to  deal 
with  him  on  these  terms,  he  would  not  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences.   The  governor  allowed  himself  to  be  convinced  by  so 
elective   an   argument;    the   planters   in   the   neighbourhood 
swallowed  their  scruples;    in  a  few  days  half  the  cargo  ^^"^ 
happily  disposed  of,  and  Hawkins  sailed  away  with  the  i 
after  first  exacting  from  the  authorities,  as  before,  a  certifi<  atr 
of  good  behaviour.* 

From  Barbarotta  he  went  to  Rio  de  la  Hacha,  wli 
scene  was  re-enacted  with  simple  monotony.     1 
as  before,  protested  that  he  was  forbidden  by  his  master  lu  let 
the  English  trade  there;    the  English  commander,  as  before, 
declared  that  he  was  in  "  an  armada  of  the  Queen  of  ! 
sent  about  her  other  affairs,"  that  he  had  been  forceti 
trary  winds  out  of  his  course,  and  that  he  expected  hospitality. 
The  authorities  again  refused,again  Hawkins  threatened  violence, 
and  again  there  was  a  dispute  over  the  customs  duties.     Finally, 
with  or  without  an  understanding  with  the  governor,  a  few  boats' 
crews  with  cannon  once  more  opened  the  market ;  the  remaining 
negroes  were  sold  off,  and  with  the  liard  money  in  his  hand,  a 
second  testimonial,  and  the  black  pens  below  decks  washed 
clear  of  pollution,  the  fortunate  Hawkins  put  to  sea  in  full 
triumph  and  high  spirits.     Instead  of  hastening  home  he  spent 
the  summer  of  1565  cruising  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  surve- 
the  islands,  mapping  down  the  shoals  and  currents,  and  peril., 
on  the  look  out  for  some  lame  duck  or  straggler  out  of  the 
Spanish  treasure  fleet.' 

Sailing  round  Cuba  and  running  up  the  Bahama  Channel,  the 

'  De  Silva  said  that  the  exhibition  of  force  had  been  •ecretly  concerted 
between  Hawkins  and  the  governor. 

"  El  Capitan  respoadi6  que  la  gente  que  el  traia  era  muchn  v  nur-  no 
podia  el  contenerlos,  para  que  no  saltasen  en  tierra  y  hi<  >,  si 

no  tuviesen  lioencia  para  contratar;   y  assi  vin6  &  platicar  con 

el  Gobemador,  j  entre  ellos  se  habia  coocertado  qui*  otr  >       •  !j.i!>e 

gente  en  tierra  j  comen^ase  &  querer  ir  al  lugar  y  hi"  r  i.e.  ,  %  ■  .-  .1 
saldria,  porque  no  lo  hiciese,  le  dexarian  hacer  su  cotur.itacion ;  l^  <jual 
se  biz6  assi;  y  pus6  en  tierra  docientot  bombres  y  ciertas  pie^as  de  artU- 
leria,  la  quales  comen^lrun  A  pelear,  pero  luego  ces6,  y  por  bien  de  paz  le 
dezijroQ  negociar,  habiendo  posado  entre  ellos  algunas  cosas  par  escnto  de 
requerimiento  como  se  habia  entre  ellos  concertado." — De  SUva  to  Philip, 
November  3,  1563:    MS.  Sitnanau. 

*  "  Esperando  la  flota  de  la  nueva  Espafia  6  tierra  firma,  para  ver  si 
de  paso  podriaa  tomar  algun  navio  della." — Ue  SUva  to  Philip:  MS. 
Ibid 
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lish  commander  thrn  turned  north,  felt  his  way  along  the 

•      ..<     LI..-.. I.       Kn.l'r..^     )i-,.rii     iii.w     t.>     tir>-i#>     tr>     <>Yurr)|D(    tllC 

1 .1'  French 

'   ind- 

.1-  ito 

I'.     .:,.,.  .        .  ing 

'  wtto  tuui  been  kiUtni  b>  tiie  negroes,  not  more  tluui  lucnty 

i-orrl  Pembroke  and  the  other  c-ontributors  ma  '  ;>er 

rrnt  .  n  their  adventure ;  nornecd  it  be  supposed  th.  tth 

hout  her  share  for  the  ship.     Hawkins  on  his  amval  in 
..  *as  the  hero  of  the  hour,  affecting  the  most  unconscious 
<ness,  and  unable  to  conceive  that  he  had  done  anything  at 
'1  the  Kin"  "'  *"'--.in  could  take  offence. 
I  met  hiri  a  wrote,  '*  in  the  palace,  and  invited  him 

to  utne  \<>    '  le  gave  me  a  full  account  of  his  voyage,  keep- 

ing Itack  .say  in  which  he  had  ooatrived  to  trade  at  our 

poru.    fie  iUkSuied  roe  on  the  contrary  that  he  had  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  all  the  Spaniards  with  whom  he  had  had 
dealings,  and  had  received  full  permission  from  the  governors  of 
the  towns  where  he  had  been.    The  vast  profit  made  by  the 
vo>-afle   has  exdtcd   otfier   merchants   to   undertake   similar 
f-r..^it;(m«     Hawkins  himself  is  going  out  again  next  May; 
-  requires  immediate  attention.    I  might  tell  the 
.t..  ..y  his  own  confession  he  has  traded  in  ports  pro- 
>y  >-our  majesty,  and  require  her  to  punish  him;   but 
)si  request  your  majesty  to  give  me  full  and  dear  instruc- 
..what  to  do."* 

From  this  time,  and  until  his  mantle  descended  to  his  friend 
and  pupil  Frands  Drake,  Hawkins,  or  Achines  as  the  Spaniards 
called  him,  troubled  the  dreams  and  perplexed  the  waking 

•  ran  Padrtow.  Hawkins  wfote  Um  loOowiag  lgtt«r  u»  SUnbath^- 
iImh*  yoor  ouiaMjr  to  b«  iaionaMl  that  u3m  aoClk  day  U  Saptamber 
iv«d  kk  a  port  ci  Cornwall  ealkd  Pidglow,  with  your  toMimft  ship 
/•w  hi  food  talMy— thanks  be  to  God— ev  voyafi  bdM  (WMMblT 
jrmmpfiihed  fwinttng  to  our  praUoM.  Yoar  nn|ir>  ooaaaMad* 
•  t  my  dspoftint  bom  yoor  t^mot  at  BnHiid  I  haw 
jM  ool  bat  it  thdl  bo  fooad 


!  ^«bt  Do<  hot  it  thdl  bo  feuad  haaiiifhii  to  year  highnw^  far 

4V«  bOTO  a  halp  10  aB  Spaniards  aad  Portagals  that  ha«o  oohm 

V  vitlKMtt  any  iors  or  prt|udiea  by  um  oiarad  to  aay  ci  than, 

loaoy  UOMS  Ml  this  tract  tltar  havo  baaa  andar  my  poww;   I 

6«vr  ^0  illsc<n>irad  tha  eoaal  o<  PlorMa  hi  thoaa  parta  wh««  tharo  is 

thwMhl  to  ba  snot  wsaHh.    Yoor  aukjasly's,  ate.**— Parvs's  MSS. 

MsMalaa  ColaaC^CaBbridaa. 

•Da  9ilTs  to  t>hilip.  Novanbcr:    MS.  Stmmtm, 
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thoughts  of  Philip  II.  In  every  despatch  in  which  the  name 
is  mentioned  the  sprawling  asterisks  in  the  marpin  remain  to 
evidence  the  emotion  which  it  produced.    T:  of  that 

audacious  voyage  enhanced  the  warmth  with  u  cause  of 

Mary  Stuart  was  adopted  at  Madrid ;  and  the  Kmg  of  Spain  was 
haunted  with  a  vague  foreboding  that  the  visits  of  these  roving 
English  would  carry  ruin  to  his  colonies,  and  menace  the  safety  of 
his  gold  fleets. 

It  would  be  to  misread  history  and  to  forget  the  change  of 
times,  to  see  in  Hawkins  and  his  successors  mere  commonplace 
buccaneers;  to  themselves  they  appeared  as  the  elect  to  whom 
God  had  given  the  heathen  for  an  mheritance;  they  were  men 
of  stem  intellect  and  fanatical  faith,  who  believing  themselves 
the  favourites  of  Providence,  imitated  the  example  and  assumed 
the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people;  and  for  their  wildest  and 
worst  acts  they  could  claim  the  sanction  of  religious  conviction. 
In  seizing  negroes  or  in  pillaging  galleons  they  were  but  entering 
into  possession  of  the  heritage  of  the  saints;  and  England  had 
to  outgrow  the  theology  of  the  Elizabethan  Calvinists  before  it 
could  understand  that  the  Father  of  Heaven  respected  neither 
person  nor  colour,  and  that  His  arbitrary  favour,  if  more  than  a 
dream  of  divines,  was  confined  to  spiritual  privil^es. 

Again  in  the  following  year  the  slave  fleet  was  fitted  for  the 
sea.  It  was  at  the  crisis  in  Elizabeth's  fortunes  when  the  birth 
of  James  had  given  fatal  strength  to  the  party  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  to  aflront  Philip  was  dangerous.  When  on  the  eve 
of  sailing,  Hawkins  was  called  before  the  council,  in  deference  to 
the  imperious  remonstrances  of  de  Silva,  and  was  bound  in 
securities  not  to  approach  the  West  Indies,  or  break  the  laws,  or 
injure  in  any  way  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Shackled 
by  these  commands  he  sent  out  his  vessels  without  himself 
accompanying  them:  no  English  record  remains  to  say  whither 
the  expedition  went;  only  it  was  known  that  the  ships  returned 
k>aded  with  ^old  and  silver  and  rich  skins,  and  whispered  stories 
reached  de  Silva's  ears  that  the  council's  orders  had  not  i>een  too 
closely  followed.  Whether  the  crews  again  effected  some  negro 
smugeling,  which  they  and  those  who  dealt  with  them  were 
alike  mterested  in  concealing,  or  whether  the  spoils  whi  " 
brought  back  with  them  formed  the  freightage  of  some 
vessel  which  never  reached  its  port,  the  silent  ocean  kept  its 
secrets;  and  when  the  bold  adventurers  came  back  to  Plymouth, 
the  Netherlands  were  plunging  into  mutiny,  the  in 

England   were  shattered    by   the    explosion    at    1.  : 'Id, 
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and  Elizabeth  could  afford  to  be  more  careless  of  Philip's 
plrasure. 

Her  subMCts  might  now  exact  restitution  at  their  pleasure  for 

Uu  ir  nnirJered  comrades  in  Spain,*  and  in  the  very  midst  of  de 

1  the  autumn  of  1567,  the  Jesus  was  again 

, ».  .is'  di^ond;    four  more  ships,  all  powerfully 

armed,  were  eauipped  as  her  consorts;  and  the  intention  was 
scarcely  concoded  with  the  faintest  affectation  of  denial,  to  dare 
the  King  oi  Spain  to  do  his  worst,  and  to  carry  slaves  whether 
be  would  or  not  to  the  American  colonies. 

The  two  countries  were  thus  drifting  fast  into  undeclared  war, 

and  peace  existed  but  in  name.    While  the  fleet  was  preparing 

fnr  --ri  jn  Plymouth  a  Spanish  ship  of  war  came  into  Catwater 

Cat! il inn  flag  flying;  she  had  prisoners  on  board  from 

lerlaods,  pnwably  insurgents;   and  Hawkins  affecting 

>ppose  that  she  was  come  in  with  bad  intentions,  at  once 

:  upon  her/  and  forced  her  to  lower  her  flag.    The  prisoners 

le  coofusioo  escaped,  took  refuge  on  board  the  Jesus,  and  a 

><:«•  days  after  were  earned  off  m  a  Flemish  vessel. 

So  violent  an  outrage  could  not  be  wholly  overlooked ;  and 
'"  abeth  sent  to  PK-mouth  to  make  inquiries;  but  Hawkins 
dy  affected  astonislunent  at  her  displeasure.  He  assumed 
Hull  the  Spaniard  had  intended  to  break  the  peace  of  the  port, 
and  claimed  the  thanks  of  his  sovereign  for  having  protected  the 
honour  of  the  realm.' 

'  TTA!iivt  ircmt  to  bav*  kaowB  noChinc  ol  any  vojraffc  of  HawUa^ 


x  antrka  Id  tlM  eouseil  books  prove  that  tome  voraffB 
p\at»d;  tad  the  foUowing  words  ol  de  Silve  la  Octo- 
orz ,  I  ^07  rrtcT  aistioctiy  to  Um  Tear  pwwwdJmi 

"  V.  lid.  auBdd  el  aAo  pnedo  i  reoaar  7  A  Joia  AchtaMt  qaaado 
envtabaa  sua  aaviOB  qoe  oo  partlaaeB  eia  priaiio  dar  Aaoeaa  da  qoa  ao 
Inan  i  aqueOaa  partea,  al  trataaen  mal  loa  eabdttoa  de  an  Md.  qoe  topnea 
eo  <4  our.  Qoe  aagna  aoy  aviaado  no  lo  camplMroB,  en  eapadal  Joim 
AeliuM%  eoow  aa  aoaa  aaMda,  y  m  eatiaoda  da  aua  mariacroa,  y  por  el 


.*  mar  A  aaa  wbdilaa.  otroa  yando  adolea  eaU  prohibido.'*  etc.— Da 

.  to  Blinbalk.  Oeiebar  6. 1567:  Spmttak  MSS.  Mb  Btmte, 

Hia6  tkar  daada  ana  lorn,  y  tan  Wan  da  loa  diahoa  navlea  aaia  6 

■wt*  **»rtrir*.  baata  dar  deatro  de  ml  aavlo  eon  laa  balaa.  y  par  esta 

cataa  ma  M  for^ado  de  qoltar  laa  beaderaa  de  V.  Md  lo  qual  aonea  aM 

ba  iridldo  aa  aafan  toaar  de  laflaliam  ea  svil  6  avtti  afloa  qoe  T 

>  ails  •araa.'^-CoBtt  da  Capualo  da  Cartaa  ana  M.  de  Waakaa 

m.  laptawbar  as.  tittiSs.  Tfwaniai. 

Copla  de  U  C«ta  de  Aeblnaa  al  SaenCarlo  Caafi.**— MS.  IMd. 
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"  \"our  mariners,"  said  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  El 
"  rob  my  master's  subjects  on  the  sea,  and  trade  where 
forbidden  to  go;  they  plunder  our  people  in  the  streets  ul 
towns;  they  attack  our  vessels  in  your  very  harbours,  and 
our  prisoners  from  them;  your  preachers  insult  my  master  i 
their  pulpits;   and  when  we  apply  for  justice  we  are  ansu' 
with  threats. 

"  We  have  borne  with  these  things,  attributing  them  ratli«r 
to  passion  or  rudeness  of  manners  than  to  any  deliberate  pur: 
of  wrong;  but  seeing  that  there  is  no  remedy  and  no  end,  I  : 
now  refer  to  my  sovereign  to  learn  what  1  am  to  do.     I  i 
however  one  concluding  appeal  to  your  majesty;  I  entreat  %  uur 
majesty  to  punish  this  last  outrage  at  Plymouth,  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  between  the  two  nations.'  * 

Elizabetli   gave   a   smooth   answer;    she   affected — perhajw 
she  felt — some  real  rqjret  and  displeasure;    but  ' 
allowed  to  sail,  where  the  slow  foot  of  justice  at  Uii 
with  him. 

>  Dp  Silva  to  Eiicabe-Ui,  October  6,  1367:   Spanish  MSS.  Rolls  Hou 
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rimes  are  not  subjects  on  which  it  b  desirable  to 

■A  interest,  and  had  the  aaaassination  of  Damky 

i»ctn  no  more  than  a  vulgar  act  of  wickedness — had  the  mysteries 

(nnneded  with  it  and  the  results  arising  from  it  extended  only 

he  persons,  the  motives,  and  the  escape  or  punishment  of 

prrpetrators  or  their  accessories,  it  might  have  remained 

m  for  carious  speculation,  but  it  would  -  'ive 

:  nor  demanded  the  tedious  attention  of  i  nan. 

^  only  are  of  permanent  importance  which  have 

<1  the  fortunes  of  nations,  or  have  illustrated  in 

icr  the  cfaancter  of  the  epochs  at  which  they 

.. . .  va.     If  the  tragedy  at  Kirk-a-Field  had  possessed  no 

r  notice  on  the  fint  of  these  grounds,  deeds  of  violence 

commoo  in  tbe  great  f^mni^  of  Scotland  in  the  sixteenth 

to  have  justified  a  minute  consideration  uf  a  single 

ic  husband  of  th**  Queen  of  Scots  belongs 
addents  v  '"»-«*r, 

•«tsof  th<  laps 

act,  arising  merely  out  of  private  or 

I  the  public  ooQsequenoes  have  been 

so  lutiun  through  which  Scotland  and 

En^_ visibly  modified  by  it;  it  perf^xed 

the  ODunseb  cd  the  policy  of  the  great  Catholic 

powers  of  the  i  •>iiiiu'  III.,  while  the  ultimate  verdict  of  history 
on  the  character  of  the  greatest  En^ish  statesman  of  the  age 
must  depend  upon  the  opinion  whidi  the  eventual  consent  of 
mankiod  shall  accept  on  the  share  of  the  Queen  of  Soots  bemlf 
m  thftt  transaction.  II  the  Queen  of  Scots  wms  the  victim  of  a 
oonspimcy,  which  at  the  present  day  and  with  knperfect  know- 
ledge can  nr>Trtheless  be  seen  thfouch  and  exposed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  beltcve  that  men  Uke  Sir  William  Cecil,  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  or  Lord  Bedlovd  were  decM^ed  by  so  poor  a  oootrivaDce; 
and  ns  thf  \'in(!ication  of  the  conduct  of  the  English  govern- 
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ment  proceeds  on  the  assumption  of  her  guilt,  so  the  deU 
mination  of  her  innocence  will  equally  be  the  absolute  oo 
demnation  of  Elizabeth  and  Elizabetli's  advisers. 

Yet  the  difficulty  of  the  investigation  has  been  occasioned  on 
by  the  causes  which  make  it  necessar)-.     Had  the  question  '  - 
no  more  than  personal,  it  would  long  ago  have  been  d- 
but  we  have  to  do  with  a  case  on  which  men  have  f(  i 
opinions,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  evidence,  but  t! 
passions  or  traditions  of  the  party  to  which  they  hav' 
The  interests  of  the  Catholics  required  at  the  time  • 
of  innocence  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  ^ 
be  preferred  before  the  world.    The  same  cause, 
the  later  political  sympathies  of  the  adherents  of  the  Stuart 
converted  afterwards  the  formal  plea  into  a  real  one.    And  thi 
things  once  considered   certain,  and  against  which   no  coi 
temporary  evidence  can  be  adduced  deserving  to  be  called  b 
the  name,  have  been  made  doubtful  by  the  mere  effect  ( 
repeated  denial.     Conjectures  have  been  converted  into  fac 
by  hardy  assertions;    and  now,  when  the  older  passions  ai 
cooling  down,  sentimentalism  prolongs  the  discussion  with  U 
materials  accumulated  to  its  hand. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain  tl 
immediate  belief  of  the  time  at  which  the  murder  took  plac 
while  party  opinions  were  still  unshaped  and  party  action  ui 
determined.  The  reader  is  invited  to  follow  the  story  as 
imfolded  itself  from  day  to  day.  He  will  be  shown  each  evei 
as  it  occurred,  with  the  impressions  which  it  formed  upon  tl 
minds  of  those  who  had  best  means  of  knowing  the  truth.  H 
will  see  the  judgment  passed  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Queen  ( 
Scots,  both  by  friend  and  foe,  before  the  explanations  as 
interpretations  which  form  her  general  defence  had  as  yet  bee 
put  forward  by  her  advocates ;  and  thus,  when  he  comes  to  tl 
circumstances  under  which  these  explanations  were  laid  befoi 
the  world,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  judge  for  himself  the  degn 
of  credibility  which  attaches  to  them. 

Taking  up  the  narrative  therefore  where  it  was  left  in  tl 
tenth  chapter  of  this  hbtory,  the  reader  will  consider  himse 
at  Holyrood  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of  February.  By  tl 
time  that  day  had  broken,  the  king's  death,  and  the  apparei 
manner  of  it,  was  known  throughout  the  town.  The  p>eop 
were  rushing  about  the  streets.  The  servants  of  the  court  wei 
talking  eagerly  in  knots  about  the  quadrangle  of  the  palao 
It  was  ascertained  at  the  lodge  that  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  c 
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■ome  of  his  people  had  passed  out  after  the  queen  had  returned 
the  preceding  night,  and  had  entered  again  after  the  explosion. 
An  instinct,  expUined  by  the  character  of  the  man  it 

once  to  the  earl  as  the  asBassin;  and  as  Paris  the  i  ,  ige 

erooed  the  court  to  his  master's  room,  "  all  men  looked  askance 
at  him,"  and  read  guilt  in  his  white  cheeks  and  shuffling 
movements.^ 

The  Ormistons,  Dalgleish,  Powry,  Hepburn,  and  the  other 
conspirators  were  already  collected  as  he  entered.  Bothwell 
•aked  him  savagely  why  he  stood  shaking  there,  with  such  a 
bsngdog  look  upon  him.  He  said  miserably  that  he  was  afraid 
of  being  found  out  and  punished.  "  You  ?  "  said  the  earl, 
faring  at  htm — "  you  ?  Yes,  you  are  a  likely  person  to  be 
•uspected.  Look  at  these  gentlemen.  They  have  lands  and 
gooids,  wives  and  children,  and  they  have  risked  them  all  in  my 
•ervice.  The  sin,  if  sin  it  be,  is  mine,  not  yours.  I  tell  you  the 
fcrds  of  Scotland  have  done  this  deed.  A  wretch  like  you  is 
safe  in  your  insignificance."  Collecting  his  spirits  as  he  could, 
Paris  went  to  the  apartments  of  the  queen,  where  Bothwell 
followed  him  din-ctly  after.     Mary  Stuart  had  slept  soundly, 

but  was  by  this  tirr     nj».    The  windows  were  still  closed. 

The  room  was  alrea  vith  black,  and  lighted  with  candles. 

She  herself  was  breaiaasting  in  bed,  eating  comfxisedly,  as  Paris 

>  NklNte  Hobwt.  »Um*  Preneb  Paris,  was  BothweU's  pa«e.  H«  left 
Scotland  aoaB  afUr  the  murder,  being  too  much  terriAed  to  remain  there, 
and  for  »Mite«n  months  was  auppoaied  to  have  hem  drownrd.  But  he 
had  probably  •prrad  th<-  report  lunMeH,  that  t)  '.cr 

tequiry  aftrr  htm.     It  w^  alacovcted  altcrwards  .iis 

■aatcr  in  Denmark,  and  in  the  earlr  snmmer  of  i;rx)  tne  Kr^mi  .Murray 


«r  tbe  Rateat  llannBy*B  triaods  fol  poHtMloa  d  his  penoa  "^by  policy. 

tn  tooM  way  or  other  be  was  Uoo^pad  and  broufbt  over  to  Leitn.    liis 

rv  was  carefully  kept  tecret      He  waa  taken  privately  to  St.  AndreVa, 

the  rrgmt  happened  to  be,  and  examined  by  George  Buchanan. 

-t    Ramaay,  Murray's  steward,  and    lohn  Wood,  hia  eonftdential 

-iry.     Pans  made  two  depoaitiooa,  tba  Ant  not  touching  Mary  Stuart, 

>ni  fatallTimpUcatint  Dcr.    This  last  was  read  over  hi  his  preMooe. 

1  was  then  esecuted,  that  there  mifht  be  no  retractatioa 

The  haste  and  the  coooaalment  were  intended  merely 

...  . ....-  ih.  who  it  was  feared  would  attempt  to  get  hold  of  hiia 

aad  suppress  his  evidcoee.  She  did,  hi  fact,  bear  that  he  was  in  the 
rateol's  aaods,  and  sbe  iutaotly  wrote  to  desk*  that  his  Ufe  might  be 
aiwrad,  Init  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  uaa  to  the  poor  wretch.  The  aatid- 
natioa  ol  her  tntcrlwaaea  had  hastened  his  death;  be  was  haaged  btfore 
n^  Wter  arrived,  and  his  depoaitioa  eountcrslgiwd  by  the  examiners, 
'  ia  now  in  th**  Record  Omce.  was  forwarded  in  rrnlv— Depotitiooa 
:edaralions  of  .Vichdaa  Hubert,  August.  1369:  JIfSS.  Statismd.Rolk 
notut.  Dapoeitkms  of  Pnach  Pvts,  printed  hi  Piteatm's  Criminal  THala, 
land  in  GoodHL  vaL  U.  p.  76k  Pi^  the  aeeount  of  Paris's  captors  aod  Bliaa- 
Ibetb't  Wttcrs,  sea  ako  MSS.  StdUmd.  JColtf  Homat 
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observed,  a  new-laid  egg.*     She  did  r  or  speak  to  him, 

for  Bothwell  came  close  behind  and  :  .a  low  voice  with 

her  behmd  the  curtain. 

Whatever  may  or  may  not  have  been  her  other  bad  qualities, 
timidity  was  not  one  of  ihem;  and  if  she  was  iir  '  a  share 

in  the  murder,  her  self-possession  was  equally  r  Ic     Her 

husband,  the  titular  King  of  Scotland,  had  been  assassinated  the 
night  before  in  the  middle  of  Edinburgh,  not  two  hours  after  she 
had  herself  left  his  side.  The  perpetrators  were  necessarily  men 
about  the  court,  and  close  to  her  own  person.  She  professed 
to  believe  that  she  was  herself  the  second  object  of  the  con- 
spiracy, yet  she  betrayed  neither  surprise  nor  alarm.  The 
practical  energy  at  other  times  so  remarkable  was  conspicuously 
absent.  She  did  not  attempt  to  Hy.  She  sent  for  none  of  the 
absent  noblemen  to  protect  her;  the  vigour,  the  resolution,  the 
fiery  earnestness  which  she  had  shown  on  the  murder  of  Ritzio — 
of  these  there  was  no  outward  symptom.  I>caving  the  con- 
spirators to  meet  in  council  and  affect  to  deliberate,  she  spent 
her  morning  in  writing  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
her  ambassador  in  Paris,  informing  him  of  the  catastrophe: 
declaring  her  resolution,  which  it  might  have  been  thought 
unnecessary  to  insist  upon,  of  punishing  the  murderers  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  discovered.  But  she  took  no  active  steps  to 
discover  them.  Lennox,  Damley's  father,  was  at  Glasgow  or 
near  it,  but  she  did  not  send  for  him.  Murray  was  within  reach, 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  desire  his  presence;  although  she  told 
the  archbishop  that  only  accident  had  interfered  with  her 
intention  of  spending  the  previous  night  at  J^irk-a-Fifid 
that  "  whoever  had  taken  the  enterprise  in  hand,  it  li 
aimed  as  well  at  herself  as  at  the  king,  since  the  provic 
God  only  had  prevented  her  from  sleeping  in  the  house  which 
was  destroyed."  * 

Later  in  the  day  a  despatch  came  in  from  the  archbishop 

•  •'  Le  Lundy  matin  cntre  neuf  et  dix  heures,  \e  diet  Pari*  diet  qu'il 
entre  dans  la  chainbre  de  In  R^yn^,  laquHle  cstoit  bicn  dose,  et  son  lict 
la  tpndu  du  noire  en  sij:i  ■  "  Jc  la  cbandelle  allum^e  dedans 

icelle,  la  ou  Madame  de  I  it  i  dejeuner  d'ung  oeuf  frais." 

— Second  deposition  of  Pa:  ■'>1.  i.  pirt  2.  v.  s<kj. 

»The  letter  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  arcl  '1  by 

K'ith  and  T  ahanofT.     It  is  dated  Febniarv  11  lent 


"  we  received  your  letter  uixja  the  loth  uf  this  lu^taut,  aud  that  suitic 
day  wrait  to  you." — Mary  Stuart  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  Febniary 
18:   LABANorF,  vol.  ii. 
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hims«U,  containing  a  messa^  to  her  from  Catherine  de  Medici 
that  her  husband's  life  was  m  danger,  and  another  letter  to  the 
tame  effect  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London;  but,  alas! 
as  she  said  in  her  reply,  "  the  intimation  had  oome  too  late." 
*"  plot,  it  seems,  was  known  in  Paris,  and  known  to  de  Silya; 
he,  if  she  was  to  be  believed,  was  innocent  of  all  suspicion 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  faint  show  of  investigation. 
Argyle  and  Bothwell  went  to  inspect  the  ruins.  The  body  was 
brought  down  to  Hdyrood,  and  the  ser\'ants  who  had  survived 
the  exploiion  aad  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  houses  were 
sent  for  and  quesdooed.  They  could  tell  but  little,  for  who,  it 
was  said, "  dared  accuse  Bothwell,  who  was  doer,  jud^,  inquirer, 
and  examiner?  "  *  Even  so,  however,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
alarm,  awkward  hints  and  facts  were  blurted  out  which  it  was 
^'  rable  to  keep  back,  and  the  witnesses  were  not  pressed  any 
iier. 

1  he  next  morning  (Tuesday)  a  proclamation  appeared,  signed 
by  Bothwell,  Makknd,  and  Argyle,  offering  a  reward  of  £2000 
for  the  discovery  of  the  murderer,  with  a  free  pardon  to  any 
acoomplioe  who  woukl  confess.  In  the  evening,  after  dusk,  an 
anoDyrooos  placard  was  fixed  i^ainst  the  door  of  the  Tolbooth, 
accusing  Bothwell  and  Sir  James  Balfour  as  the  immediate 
><rirators,  and  containing,  in  addition,  the  ominous  words, 

...at  the  queen  was  an  assenting  party,  through  the  per- 
•uasion  of  the  Eari  Bothwell  and  the  witchcraft  of  the  Lady 
Buccleuch."  • 

Surroonded  by  his  own  retainers,  with  every  member  of  the 
council  at  Edinburgh,  if  not  as  guilty  as  himself  yet  implicated 
too  deeply  to  act  afunst  him,  Bothwell  met  the  challenge  with 
open  defiance.  In  a  •ecood  proclamation  he  invited  his  accuser 
tn  come  forward,  prove  his  charge,  and  claim  his  reward.  An 
^ver  instantly  appeared,  aoain  tmigned,  but  declaring  that 
:te  £>ooo  was  prodooed  and  was  depoeited  in  some  indifferent 
hand,  and  if  two  of  the  queen's  servants,  Bastian  and  Joseph 

*  BVCHAMAM. 

-r"-*^  .   . -^-^  '  •  and  eowiB  olllortoa.    Lik*  ber  iisUr 


daucbUr  of  tb«  Earl  o<  Aagoii.  and 

Laiiy  Rarw. sba  bad bsw coe olUw mmr_m^t^lnmm el  Dutbwali, aad H 
WM  by  b«  that  tba  aart  had  bMB  « 


by  b«  that  tbaaarthad  ham  mpttitttf  ntcemmmmdad  to  Vb»  \ 

oi  \^^^^.  ^.ttxMTt.  Sba  doaa  aot  appaar  to  bawa  baan  a  vvy  BMdast  lady. 
iry.  wrHbM[  to  Cecil,  aald:  "  I  dara  not  daUvar  oato  yom 
■  if  BuockroA'a  •peach,  faa  opaoly.  of  bar  taflbig  tba  caaaa 
itiii  tnt  Dm]  his  griatawi  witb  tba  ooam  bf.porolhm  ipaaeb  of  tba 
qocvo.  DOT  ol  Mi  hiartatiaw  towardi  woaaa.**— Dniry  to  CacO,  May. 
I  ^«7     0<W«r  USS.,  Ratb  Htm*, 

■ 
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Ritzio,  David's  brother,  were  arrested,  the  writer,  and  "  ' 

others  with  him,"  would  declare  themselves  and  make  good 
words.     Perhaps  the  names  mentioned  suggested  too  close  ii 
knowledge  of  dangerous  facts.    The  men  were  not  arrested 
and  the  council  said  no  more ;  but  as  the  silence  and  ina< 
continued,  the  tongues  of  all  men  were  loosed,  and  the  thou 
which  were  in  the  minds  of  every  one  burst  into  the  air. 
night  cries  were  heard  in  the  wynds  and  alleys  of  Edinbi 
crying  for  vengeance  upon  the  queen  and  Bothwell.    Each 
as  it  broke  showed  the  walls  pasted  with  "  bills,"  in  which  i..  - 
names  were  linked  together  in  an  infamous  union  of  crime — 
and,  bold  as  they  were,  they  were  startled  at  the  passion  •"" 
nstinct  with  which  their  double  guilt  had  been  divined.     J 
desperate  men  guarded  the  earl  whenever  he  appeared  in  mc 
street.     If  he  spoke  to  any  one  "  not  assured  his  fnend,  his  hand 
was  on  his  dagger  hilt; "  and  he  swore  savagely,  "  that  if  he 
knew  who  were  the  setters-up  of  the  bills  and  writings,  he  would 
wash  his  hands  in  their  blood."  * 

The  atmosphere  of  Edinburgh  grew  unpleasant.  The  court 
thought  of  removing  into  easier  and  safer  quarters  at  Stirling, 
and  an  intimation  was  conveyed  to  Lord  Mar,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  castle,  that  the  queen  wished  to  be  his  guest.  Mar, 
however,  declined  to  admit  within  the  gates  a  larger  force  than 
he  could  keep  in  order,  and  Bothwell  dared  not  leave  his  followers 
behind  him.  The  hereditary  guardian  of  the  prince  was  too 
important  a  person  to  quarrel  with,  and  it  was  necessary  to  put 
up  with  the  refusal.' 

Secured  as  he  was  of  the  support  or  silence  of  the  principal 
noblemen,  Bothwell  had  evidently  not  been  prepared  for  such 
an  outburst  of  emotion  about  a  mere  murder.  A  thrust  with  a 
dirk  or  a  stroke  with  a  sword  was  the  time-hallowed  and  custom- 
acknowledged  method  of  ridding  the  world  of  an  enemy.  The 
pitiful  desertion  of  his  companions  after  Ritzio's  murder  had  left 
Damley  almost  without  a  single  friend;  and  but  for  a  new  spirit 
which  was  pouring  with  the  Reformation  into  Scottish  life,  the 
mere  destruction  of  a  troublesome  boy  would  have  been  but  the 
wonder  of  a  day,  forgotten  in  the  next  tragedy.  This  change 
of  times,  however,  was  not  understood  till  it  was  felt,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  a  short  absence  of  the  court  would  give  time  for 

«  Dniry  to  Cecil,  February  28:  Bordn  MSS. 

* "  The  Earl  of  Mar  is  not  the  best  liked  of,  for  be  mi^ht  have  bad 
guests.  But  he  will  have  no  more  than  such  as  he  may  rule.  He  bath 
Been  dealt  with,  but  he  will  not  yield." — Sir  William  Drury  to  Cecil, 
February  19:   Ibid. 
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passion  to  cool.  Forty  days  of  dose  seclusion  was  the  usiial 
period  prescribed  for  royal  mourning;  but  the  queen  found  the 
confinement  injurious  to  her  health,  and  as  Stirling  was  im- 
practicable, she  turned  her  thoughts  elsewhere.^  Damley  was 
pri%'atdy  buried  at  Hol>'rood  n-  '^^  -iijht  of  the  15th;  his 
horses  and  clothes  were  given  to  :  *  and  on  the  morning 

of  the  i6th,  Mary  Stuart,  attcndca  Dy  uoihwell,  Huntly,  Argyle, 
Maitland,  Lords  Fleming,  Livingston,  and  a  hundred  other 
gentlemen,  rode  away  to  the  house  of  Lord  Seton,  near  Preston 
Pans.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Primate  of  Scotland, 
gave  the  party  the  sanction  of  his  right  rexerend  presence.  As 
a  Hamilton,  he  could  not  but  look  with  favour  on  the  destruction 
of  the  heir  of  the  rival  house  of  Lennox.  The  queen  was  com- 
mitting herself  to  a  course,  of  which  the  end,  to  his  experienced 
eyes,  was  tolerably  clear;  and  Mary  Stuart  once  out  of  the  way, 
Qiatelherault,  by  prescriptive  right,  would  again  become  regent, 
and  the  baby  prince  alone  remain  between  the  house  of  Hamilton 
and  the  Scottish  crown.* 

Lord  Seton  entertained  the  royal  party  in  person.  The  queen, 
relieved  from  the  suggestions  and  reminiscences  of  Edinburgh, 
recovered  rapidly  from  the  indisposition  which  was  the  excuse 
of  her  departure.  The  days  were  spent  in  hunting  and  shooting, 
varied  only  with  tlie  necessary  attention  to  immediate  and 
pcosing  business.  Elizabeth  was  to  be  written  to.  She  could 
not  be  left  without  formal  information  of  her  cousin's  death; 
and  Sir  Robert  Melville,  whom  Elizabeth  knew  and  liked,  was 
chosen  as  the  bearer  of  the  communication.  The  Queen  of 
England  had  objected  so  strongly  to  the  original  marriage  with 
Darnky,  and  had  been  so  indignant  and  alarmed  at  the  consum- 
mation of  it,  that  it  was  doubtless  expected  that  she  would 
accept  placidly  the  news  that  be  was  put  out  of  the  way.    To 


Lcalie.  BMfaop  at  Rom.  Um  int  fhinptai  **  o4  QtMca  Mary's  iiooaar," 
ghrea  •  wngnlw  mMo  far  bar  oeclaet  of  tte  OMul  obacrvanM  on  thit 
ocirwtrm.    At  to  the  farty  davt  of  Tv^irfiing,  b»  said,  which  ought  to 
■  ■     ooi 


hav*  ba«i  kMH.  "  kln^  a^t  to  nio— ad  lot  ia  thaA  way;  bat  Oanby 
vat  only  a  kma  by  eoartasy;  ha  was  a  soMset,  and  look  bM  hoooar  from 
bis  wifs.  aad  tbamars  bar  graM  lao— d  aftsr  aaotbir  soct." — D^mu 
t4  Quam  Mmry$  Homm,  pratad  by  Aadsnoo. 

•  Tba  dotbrs  wvra  saot  to  a  taOor  to  to  altarad  ior  tbeir 


Th*  tailor  said  it  was  tto  eoatoa  of  tto  eoaotry,  tto  clothes  of  tto  daad 
w«re  ahrars  tto  rifbt  of  tto  banginaii^    CatPtawooD. 

*  Tto  falsa  dasUng  of  tto  HamtUona^  wbteb  ia  tto  saqori  wfO  appaar 
mar*  daady,  was  sasa  llvoagb  at  tto  tiOM.  EIr  WBUani  Drwy  wroU, 
"  It  <a  Miad  tto  Btihop  «f  STAadraw's  aaniiwMse  ttognaMi  aad  Botb- 
w«U  ia  this  mwar  lo  proeasd  aei  Iraai  any  fOOOTrA  to  aittor  of  Ibsw, 
bat  for  both  tbair  daatraeiioaa  tto  rattor  to  briog  bis  Maads  lo  tbolr 
parpoat.**— Dnary  to  Cecil,  May  6:  Bm4m  MSS. 
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sweeten  the  information  still  further,  and  remove  all  possible 
unpleasantness,  Mary  Sttiart  empowered  Melville  to  say  that 
she  was  now  prepared  to  yield  on  the  great  point  which  she  had 
so  long  contested,  to  ratify  the  disputed  clause  in  the  Treaty  of 
Leith,  and  abandon  her  pretensions  to  Elizabeth's  crown.^ 

In  France  also  there  were  special  matters  to  be  arranged  with 
convenient  speed.  More  than  once  already  Mary  Stuart  had 
experienced  the  inconvenience  of  the  unprotected  condition  in 
which  she  lived  at  Holyrood.  The  sovereign,  though  feudal 
head  of  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom,  yet  commanded  ti^- 
services  of  the  lieges  only  through  the  noblemen  to  whom  t 
owed  their  first  obedience;  and  while  the  Earl  of  Arg)'le  had  i>uL 
to  raise  his  finger  and  5000  breechless  followers  would  be  ready 
at  the  moment  to  follow  him  through  life  and  death,  the  sove- 
reign, if  the  nobles  held  aloof,  commanded  but  the  scanty 
services  of  the  scattered  vassals  of  the  crown  lands.  The  present 
prospects  of  the  court  were  at  least  precarious.  She  felt  that 
neither  she  herself  nor  Bothwell  would  be  the  worse  for  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  guard  undistracted  by  the  passions  of 
Scottish  factions.  She  had,  therefore,  already  begun  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  enrolment  of  a  company  of  French  harquebus- 
men.  Her  French  dowr>'  would  pay  for  them.  They  could  be 
called  the  Prince's  Guard,  and  Bothwell  could  command  them. 
The  times  were  growing  more  urgent,  and  she  wrote  a  second 
letter  from  Seton  House  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  desiring 
him  to  ask  at  once  for  the  unpaid  arrears  which  were  owing  to 
her;  to  accept  no  refusal;  if  he  could  not  get  the  whole,  to  take 
as  much  as  the  court  would  give ;  and  she  would  then  send  over 
some  one  to  enlist  men  for  her  service.* 

' "  Quant  aux  trois  choses  qui  m'ont  est*e  communiquez  par  Melville, 
j'entends  par  toutes  ces  instructions  que  continues  en  grande  envie  de  me 
sati&faire,  et  qu'il  vous  contentera  d'octroyer  la  rcaueste  que  my  lord 
Bedford  vous  laiet  «n  moo  nom  pour  la  ratification  de  vostre  traict^  qui 
4  ou  7  ant  paaitos  ca  estoit  faict,  vous  promettant  que  je  la  demandois 
aultant  pour  vostre  bien  que  pour  quelque  profit  qui  m'en  resouldra." — 
Elizabetn  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  February  24,  1567:  AiSS.  SaMand,  Rolls 
House. 

*  "  And  for  the  company  of  men-at-arms,  we  pray  yon  use  even  the 
like  diligence  to  have  the  matter  brought  to  pass  in  favotir  of  the  prince 
our  son,  as  we  mentioned  in  our  other  letters  sent  you  for  that  purpose; 
and  although  the  whole  company's  payment  cannot  be  granted,  leave  not 
off  but  take  that  which  shall  be  offered.  The  captain  must  be  our  son; 
for  the  lieutenant  there  is  none  in  that  c  ••"-"■  'i-va"'^"*  whr,m  we  can 
be  content  to  place  in  that  room.     Upci:  we  shall 

send  thither  either  the  lieutenant  or  some  ■  >r  him  to 

take  up  his  company,  being  aforehand  assured  by  you  that  he  shall  speed 
and  not  find  his  travel  frustrate ;  for  oUurwist  ws  mould  be  loaPu  that  our 
pneseding  should  be  known."— Muy  Stuart  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
rebruary  t8:  Labanopt,  vol.  ii. 
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As  to  the  murder,  it  was  evidoitly  hoped  that  nothing  more 

need  be  said  or  done  about  it.    The  alteration  which  had  passed 

r  the  Scottish  people  with  the  Reformation,  the  responsi- 

:y  to  European  opuion,  the  mow  of  which  was  spraadiiig 
c\-cr>'where  with  the  growth  of  intdlectual  light,  was  unfelt 
and  unconj^rtnred  by  the  party  memblfd  at  Seton;  and  as 
long  as  '  Ik>tfawdl,  and  Aigyle  held  together  and  held 

with  the  ,  ,  hey  oammanded  a  force  which  for  the  present 
there  was  no  one  able  to  CDCounter. 

But  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  thous^  unable  to  act,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  sit  down  thus  passivdy.    The  Queen  of  Scots  had 
" '  "  "  rivilly  to  him,  and  had  professed  a  wish  to  be  guided  by 
ce;    bat  he  knew  ICaiys  character  too  well  to  trust 
tn>puaiiy  her  general  and  smooth  professions.    He  must  have 
known  the  fears  which  Damley  had  himself  expr»sed  before  his 
removal  to  Kirk-a-Field.     He  had  seen  him  during  his  illness, 
and  coold  hardly  have  been  deceived  about  the  character  of  it. 
must  have  heard  from  Crawford  the  particulars  of  Mary 
.ut's  visit  to  Glasgow;  and  if  the  people  generally,  on  mere 
outward  grounds  of  suspicion,  were  already  fastening  upon  the 
ntii*«n  as  an  accomplice  in  the  murder,  no  doubt  at  ah  could 
'-  rested  in  the  mind  of  Leimox.    Not  daring  to  repair  to 
^,., >>,-.,>,   \^f  remained  watching  the  direction  of  events  at  his 
hoL  iston  in  Renfrewshire,  and  from  thence  he  replied 

to  tnc  queen  s  letter  with  a  demand  that  she  should  instantly 
assemble  the  entire  nobility  of  the  realm  to  investigate  the 
extraordinary  catastrophe. 

The  propriety  of  such  a  course  was  so  obvious,  that  if  the 
aucen  had  really  desired  that  the  truth  should  be  discovered, 
she  would  have  adopted  it  of  her  own  accord.  No  inquiry  was 
possible  while  the  court  and  administration  were  under  the 
control  of  a  sin^  faction.  Ifary  Stuart,  however,  calinlv 
answered  that  she  had  already  "  caused  proclaim  a  Parlianient, 
which  w'X'i^  rn^x  in  the  spring.  Nothing  would  then  be  kft 
undone  the  trial  of  the  matter,  and  it  was  unnecessary 

to  anti<  iiMic  wicir  assembly.  Leraxuc  rejoined  that  a  murder 
was  no  "  Parliament  matter."  Time  was  passing  away,  and  the 
assassin  might  fly  the  realm  in  the  iMenrai.  Particular  persons 
had  been  publicly  accosed,  and  at  least  her  majesty  mipiht  order 
the  arrest  of  tboee  persons,  caU  the  lords  together,  and  mvite  the 
drnouncers  to  present  their  evidence.  "So,"  be  said,  "  shall 
ijesty  do  an  honourable  and  godly  act  in  bringing  the 
Ui  sic  a  narrow  point,  as  either  it  shall  appear  plainly, 
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or  ol  kets  shall  be  found  vain  of  themselves,  and  the 

pan.  red  be  exonerated  and  put  to  liberty."  * 

A  call  of  the  peers  would  have  brought  up  Murray,  Athol, 
Mar,  and  possibly  others  who,  if  not  Damley's  friends,  yet  would 
feel  the  enormity  of  the  murder,  and  had  no  interest  in  the 
concealment  of  the  criminals.  Under  their  protectbn  the  yet 
warm  scent  of  the  assassins  could  be  traced,  some  or  other  of 
them  be  caught,  and  the  truth  made  known. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Mary  Stuart  desired  any  such 
result.  Quite  evidently  she  desired  to  "  tract  time,"  that  the 
excitement  might  die  away.  She  answered  that  she  could  not 
assemble  the  lords  before  the  Parliament,  "  as  they  would  think 
double  convening  heavy  to  them;  "  as  to  apprehending  the 
persons  named  in  the  tickets  on  the  Tolbooth  door,  there  were 
so  many  that  she  did  not  know  on  which  ticket  to  proceed; 
but,  treating  Lennox  as  if  it  concerned  him  only  and  not  herself 
or  public  justice  at  all,  she  said  that  if  among  those  accused 
there  was  any  one  whom  he  desired  to  have  brought  to  trial, 
"  upon  his  advertisement  she  would  proceed  to  the  cognition 
takmg."  • 

But  Mary  Stuart  was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  Although 
Damley's  rank  and  the  wild  manner  of  his  death  had  startled 
people  into  more  than  usual  attention,  had  no  interests  circled 
about  the  queen  beyond  those  which  touched  herself  and  her 
own  subjects,  the  murder  might  have  passed  but  as  one  bad  deed 
of  a  lawless  age.  But  Mar>'  Stuart  and  her  proceedings  were  of 
exceptional  importance  far  beyond  the  limits  of  her  own 
kingdom.  Whether  the  Huguenots  should  maintain  themselves 
in  France — whether  the  Netherlands  were  to  preserve  their 
liberties  in  the  wrestling-match  which  was  about  to  open  with 
Spain — whether,  in  fact,  the  pope  and  the  Catholics  were  to 
succeed  or  fail  in  the  great  effort  now  to  be  made  to  trample  out 
the  Reformation — these  vast  matters  depended  on  whether 
England  should  be  Githolic  or  Protestant ;  and  whether  England, 
for  that  generation  or  that  century,  should  be  Catholic  or 
Protestant  depended  on  whether  Mary  Stuart  was  or  was  not 
lo  be  looked  to  as  the  heir-presumptive  to  Elizabeth's  crown. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  marriage  with  I)  id  been 

considered  and  brought  about  among  the  Engh  ics  with 

a  single  view  to  this  end.    The  proposal  when  drsi  thought  of 

*  Correspondence  between  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
February  and  March,  1567,  printed  by  Keith  and  by  Labanoff. 
»  Ibid. 
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had  been  submitted  to  Philip  II.,  and  had  rcccf\-ed  his  sanction 
as  a  step  of  supreme  importance  towards  *  n  of  England 

with  Rome;  while  the  fear  and  jealousy  >s ..  :i  the  marriage 
had  been  regarded  by  Elisabeth  aixl  Cecil  showed  how  large 
advantage  the  Gitbolic  cause  had  gained  by  it.  Damley  stood 
next  to  Mary  Stuart  in  the  Ime  of  succession.  He  was  an 
English  subject,  and  the  national  jealousy  of  aliens  did  not 
extend  to  him.  His  own  peculiar  party  in  England,  fostered 
as  it  had  been  by  his  mother's  intrigues,  had  been  as  large  at 
one  time  as  that  of  the  Scottish  queen  herself:  and  to  the  great 
powers,  who  were  considering  how  best  to  recover  England 
from  heresy,  the  union  of  the  two  pretensions  had  been  a  triumph 
of  political  adroitness,  and  a  matter  of  special  gratitude  to 
Providence.  Thus  when  it  was  first  whbpered  that  the  Queen 
of  Soots  and  her  husband  were  on  bad  terms,  their  differences 
became  a  prominent  subject  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Spanish  court.  Thus  when  darker  rumours  stole  abroad,  that 
D&mley's  life  was  in  danger,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  wrote  to 
put  the  queen  on  her  guard;  and  the  Spanish  ministers  both  in 
London  and  Paris  took  upon  themselves  to  warn  her  "  well  to 
govern  herself,  and  take  heed  whom  she  did  trust."  ^  Thus 
when  it  became  known  that  be  was  actually  dead,  the  Queen  of 
Soots,  in  the  first  heat  of  disappointment,  was  regarded  as  having 
trifled  away  the  interests  of  a  great  cause,  for  no  object  but  her 
own  private  indukenoe.  She  had  been  admitted  as  a  partner 
in  a  game,  in  whidi  the  stake  was  the  future  of  the  world,  and 
she  luu)  wrecked  the  prospects  of  her  party  in  a  petty  episode  of 
intrigue  and  folly. 

The  opinion  of  Paris  was  as  decided,  and  as  decidedly  ex- 
pressed, as  the  opinion  of  Edinburgh.  The  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  when  her  letter  reached  him,  did  his  best  to  persuade 
people  to  accept  her  version  of  the  story.  But  Mary  Sttuut 
was  too  well  known  at  the  French  court,  and  so  far  from  being 
able  to  convince  others  of  her  innocence,  the  archbishop  evidently 
was  unable  to  convince  himself. 

"  He  would,"  he  said  in  answer  to  her,  "  he  woiUd  he  could 
make  her  undenUnd  what  was  said  of  the  miserable  state  ol 
ScotUnd  the  diihonoor  of  the  nobility,  the  mistrust  and  treaaon 
of  is."    "  Yea,  she  herself  was  greatly  and  wrongouily 

cad^ V  ..,  be  motive  principal  of  the  v*-  >-   "id  all  done  by 

her  order."     He  gathered  from  her  majr  :  that  it  "  had 

pleased  God  to  preserve  her  to  take  vigorous  vingcancr."     "  ! !•" 

•  Dnirr  to  C«eU.  Ptbruary  14:  |SM(<r  ySS, 
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could  but  say  that  rather  than  that  vengeance  were  not  taken, 
it  were  better  in  this  world  had  she  lost  life  and  all."  "  Now 
was  the  time  for  her  to  show  that  she  deserved  that  reputation 
for  religion  which  she  had  gained  for  herself,  by  showing  the 
fruits  of  it,  and  doing  such  justice  as  to  the  whole  world  might 
declare  her  innocency."  "  There  is  sa  mickle  ill  spoken,"  he 
concluded,  "  that  I  am  constrained  to  ask  you  mercy  that  I 
cannot  make  the  rehearsal  thereof.  Alas,  madam!  all  over 
Europe  this  day  there  is  no  purpose  in  hand  so  frequent  as  of 
your  majesty  and  of  the  present  state  of  your  realm,  whilk  is 
for  the  most  part  interpreted  sinisterly."  * 

Mary  Stuart  would  have  rather  heard  from  the  archbishop 
that  he  had  obtained  the  money  for  her  bodyguard,  and  his 
letter  must  have  increased  her  anxiety  for  their  arrival.  If  she 
was  innocent  all  this  time,  the  ground  must  have  been  prepared 
beforehand  with  marvellous  skill.  Before  any  evidence,  genuine 
or  forged,  had  been  produced  against  her,  on  the  first  news  of 
the  catastrophe  the  general  instinct  had  settled  upon  her  as  the 
principal  offender.  If  there  be  a  difficulty  in  believing  that  so 
young  a  princess  would  have  lent  herself  to  such  a  crime,  it  is 
singular  that  her  friends  in  Paris,  who  were  most  interested  in 
her  well-doing,  should  have  jumped  so  readily  to  so  hard  a 
conclusion. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  *  that  among  the  first  to  bring 
the  news  to  London  was  Moret,  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
at  Mary  Stuart's  court,  in  whose  train  David  Ritzio  had  originally 
come  to  Scotland.  The  opinion  of  Moret — a  Catholic,  a  warm 
friend  of  the  queen,  and  fresh  from  the  scene — is  of  considerable 
moment.  The  second  day  after  the  murder  he  hurried  away 
from  Edinburgh,  "  better  pleased  with  his  return,"  as  he  ex- 
plained to  Sir  William  Drury  on  his  passage  through  Berwick, 
than  when  he  went  that  way  to  the  scene  of  his  embassy.  On 
reaching  London  he  hastened  to  the  Spanish  ambassador.  He 
was  cautious  in  what  he  said,  but  when  de  Silva  cross-questioned 
him  about  the  queen,  although  he  did  not  expressly  condemn 
her,  he  said  not  a  word  in  her  exculpation,  and  left  the  ambassa- 
dor certainly  to  infer  that  he  suspected  her  to  have  been  guilty.* 

'The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  to  Mary  Stuart,  March  6:  PrinUd  by 
Kkith. 

*  Supra  cap.  10. 

■  "  For  las  quairs  parece  que  induce  sospecha  de  haber  sabido  o  pennitido 
la  Reyna  este  trataao;  v  aun  apuntandole  que  me  dizese  lo  que  le  parecia 
ooafonne  a  lo  que  el  habia  visto  y  oolegido,  si  la  Reyna  tenia  culpa  dello, 
aunque  no  la  condcf^6  de  palabra  no  la  salb6  nada." — De  Silva  to  Philip, 
March  i,  1567:   MS.  Simancas. 
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He  mentioned,  among  other  circumstances,  one  which  had  ieft 
a  painful  impresBon  upon  him.  Damley,  it  seems,  had  intended 
to  present  a  pair  of  horses  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  a  day  or 
two  before  his  death  had  told  the  queen  that  he  wished  to  see 
Moret.  She  had  said  m  answer  that  Moret  was  so  angry  about 
Ritzio's  murder  that  he  would  not  go  near  him:  she  had  not 
the  subtest  ground  for  such  a  statement,  and  had  only  wished 
♦  '  prevent  the  interview.* 

'>n  the  19th,  Sir  Robert  Melville  arrived  with  Mary  Stuart's 
irtter.  From  him  de  Silva  learnt  further  particulars,  but  again 
nothing  to  reassure  him.  Melville  indeed  said  that  the  queen 
was  innocent;  but  he  grew  confused  when  he  was  pressed 
closely,*  and  his  defence  was  made  more  difficult  when  it  became 
known  that,  instead  of  remaining  in  retirement  at  Holyrood,  the 
queen  was  *fni**"*g  herself  with  her  cavaliers  at  Seton. 

Among  the  kxidest  to  exdaim  against  her  was  Lady  Margaret 
Lennox,  Damley's  mother,  the  maker  of  the  match  which  had 
ended  so  disastrously.  This  lady  had  been  hitherto  expiating 
her  offences  in  that  matter  in  a  room  m  the  Tuwer.  She  was 
released  immediately  after  the  murder,  and  was  besieging  the 
court  with  her  clamours.  Melville  complained  of  her  language  to 
de  Silva,  but  de  Silva  could  not  refuse  to  sympathise  with  her. 

"  I  toM  Mdville,"  he  wrote,  "  that  I  was  not  surprised.  The 
wisest  men  would  at  times  forget  themselves  in  excess  of  sorrow, 
much  more  a  woman  in  a  case  so  piteous.  For  it  is  not  she  alone 
who  suspects  the  queen  to  be  ffuilty  of  the  murder;  there  is 
a  genenJ  opinion  that  it  has  been  done  in  revenge  for  the 
Ituian  secretary.'  The  heietics  declare  her  guilt  to  be  certain, 
their  dislike  of  her  assisting  their  snyirions  The  Catholics 
are  divided.  The  king's  party  are  violent  and  angry.  Her 
own  friends  defend  her.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a 
princess  who  had  given  so  many  proofo  of  piety  and  virtue 
sbouU  have  consented  to  such  a  busmess:  but  should  it  so  turn 
out  to  have  been,  she  will  k»e  many  friends,  and  the  restoratioo 
of  the  Gttholic  faith  in  this  realm  through  her  instrumentality 
will  have  become  more  dtflkuk.  I  have  done  all  that  was 
possibie  both  with  the  Queen  of  Pjig^and  and  others,  as  in  your 
mayMty's  service  I  am  bound  to  do;  and  inawnirh  as  the 
intensts  at  stake  are  so  conskkrable,  I  have  entreated  her 
highness  to  take  no  positive  step  without  consulting  those  who 


SfhmioPkiUp.lUnhi,  is«y:  MS.Sim 
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are  good  friends  to  your  majesty.  However  it  be,  the  conse- 
quences cannot  fail  to  be  serious.  This  queen,  perhaps,  may 
use  the  opportunity  to  interfere  in  Scotland,  not  for  any  love 
which  she  felt  for  the  late  king,  but  for  her  own  purposes,  the 
circumstances  appearing  to  furnish  her  with  a  reasonable 
excuse."  ^ 

The  belief  in  Mary  Stuart's  innocence,  it  thus  appeara, 
was  limited  to  a  single  fraction  of  the  English  Catholics — in 
other  words,  to  those  whose  interests  inclined  them  to  a  favour- 
able judgment  of  her.  But  there  was  one  person  who,  if  the 
popular  theory'  of  the  relation  between  the  two  sovereigns  is 
correct,  should  have  rushed  at  once,  under  all  the  influence  of 
public  and  personal  jealousy,  to  the  most  unfavourable  con- 
clusion, and  yet  who  suspended  her  judgment  and  remained 
incredulous.  Elizabeth  herself  received  the  news  of  the  murder 
with  profound  emotion.  She  was  in  mourning  when  she 
admitted  Moret  to  an  audience.  Melville  and  his  message  were 
both  eminently  unsatisfactory,  and  she  was  convinced  that 
there  was  some  concealed  mystery  which  the  Queen  of  Scots 
could  have  explained  more  fully  if  she  had  chosen.  Measures 
of  precaution  were  taken  at  the  palace  for  the  better  security 
of  Elizabeth's  own  sleeping-rooms,  and  the  guard  was  sifted 
and  scrutinised.  She  told  de  Silva  that,  much  as  she  had  dis- 
approved of  the  marriage,  the  murdered  prince  was  her  cousin, 
and  she  must  insist  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  circumstances; 
yet,  however  the  world  might  murmur,  she  could  not  believe 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  herself  accessory  to  his  death. 
She  dwelt  upon  every  point  in  the  story  which  seemed  to  make 
for  her.  The  report  that  she  was  gone  with  Both  well  to  Seton 
she  rejected  as  utterly  incredible  till  it  was  proved  beyond 
possibility  of  doubt. 

De  Silva,  notwithstanding  his  private  opinion,  encouraged 
her  scepticism.  More  than  one  English  nobleman  who  had 
hitherto  favoured  the  Scottish  succession,  had  declared  himself 
as  intending  for  the  future  to  advocate  the  rival  claims  of  Lady 
Catherine  Grey,  who,  though  dying  slowly  of  harsh  treatment, 
had  yet  some  months  of  life  before  her,  and  had  borne  children 
of  ambiguous  legitimacy  to  inherit  what  right  she  possessed. 
Elizabeth  r^;arded  this  unfortunate  woman  with  a  detestation 
and  contempt  beyond  what  she  had  felt  at  the  worst  times  for 

•  De  Silva  to  Philip,  February  17,  February  22,  February  26:  MS. 
Simattcas.  The  words  in  tbe  text  are  extracted  from  three  different 
deq>atches. 
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Mary  Stuart.  De  Silva  knew  her  temper,  and  worked  upon  her 
jcaloosy  by  suggmiug  a  likelihood  of  some  movement  in  Lady 
Catberme's  favour.* 

She  said  she  would  at  once  send  some  one  down  to  Scotland  to 
inquire  into  the  truth,  and  enable  her  to  silence  the  scandalous 
reports  whicli  were  flying.  The  Queen  of  Scots  might  have  been 
deeply  in  fault;  she  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  her  husband; 
she  hdui,  perfaaps,  felt  little  regret  for  his  death,  and  had  been 

pabty  unwilling  to  discover  or  punish  the  criminals;    bat 

zabeth  was  jealous  of  the  honour  of  a  sovereign  princess,  and 
tlus  WM  the  worst  which  she  would  allow. 

Both  she  and  Cecil  thought  the  oroortunity  a  favourable  one 

terminating  the  dinsdeii  of  Scotland,  and  saving  Mary 

.irt  herself  from  the  perib  in  whidi  her  carelessness  and 

V  were  in\-olving  her.    If  the  Treaty  of  Leith  was  now 

...i;fied,  it  had  been  all  along  understood  that  the  recognition 

of  Mary  Stuart  as  Elizabeth's  heir  would  speedily  follow.    The 

two  countries  would  then  at  no  distant  time  be  united,  and 

the  occasion  might  be  used,  when  Mary  Stiiart's  critical  position 

would  secure  her  oomplianoe,  to  urge  her  to  accept  for  herself 

the  modified  Protestantism  <A  England,  and  to  revive  the  okl 

project  of  a  prdiminary  union  of  the  churdies. 

However  iimnemnshlr  the  intrusion  of  such  a  subject  at 
such  a  crisis  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  proves  at  any  rate 
that  Elkabeth  did  not  as  yet  contemplate  the  probability  of 
a  qtiamel  with  her  cousin  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
murder,  or  she  would  not  have  chosen  the  time  to  propose 
a  measure  which  would  necessarily  draw  them  closer  together. 
The  more  it  is  considered,  the  more  ^— -J--'"-  •♦  m  ;"  »><•  seen  to 
have  been  a  token  of  essential  gD<  c  in  the 

main  of  confidence.  Sir  Henry  Kuiigrew  was  cnosen  as  the 
instrument  ci  this  weU-mtended  but  emirely  usdess  diplomaor. 
He  was  directed  to  sound  the  ministers  of  the  kirk  on  the 
poss  bihty  of  their  being  induced  to  consent;  while  Cecil  by 
letter  invited  Mattland  to  work  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots.* 

>  Dc  5111 V4  (o  Philip,  PcbTMry  m:  MS.  Simmtm. 

'  '-r  OB  tiw  nbicet  Km  not  b««o  found,  bat  Mattland'*  uamm 

Maltlaad  wm  glad  of  aortbtaic  whteb  would  dlv«rt  tba 

iisbcUi  wad  CteU  torn  rlsngiroui  croand.    "  For  tb«  oiark,** 
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b«  wrou. "  whidi  jrw  do  wWi  Id  foar  IMW I  dMMid  iboec  at.  10  wll  that 
bar  majwry  tvoold  allow  yem  «uu  la  nliflaii.  It  la  eo*  of  tha  tbkifi  od 
earth  I  man  drsin.  I  d«ra  be  bold  aooogh  to  attar  mjr  (anqr  in  It  to  bar 
m*inAy,  troMteg  that  aba  wiO  not  lOw  aw  tha  wotm  for  nttarteg  my 
opinion  and  knowkdft  In  that  which  IsnraAtabla  for  bar  avcry  way;  and 
I  do  not  d»tpalr  b«I  altbooah  iba  wfll  not  ykld  at  tha  ILnl.  vat  with 
rrncrtaa  of  iima  that  poinl  shall  ba  ebUinad.''— Maitlaad  to  dea,  March 
ilS.  5*att*md,  Reba  Hawc 
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This  was  part  of  Killigrew's  mission.  The  other  was  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  truth  about  the  murder,  and 
to  impress  on  Mary  Stuart  herself  a  keener  sense  than  she 
seemed  to  feel  of  her  faults,  of  her  duties,  and  of  her  danger. 
It  was  the  same  advice  which  had  been  urged  upon  her  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  Elizabeth,  to  give  it  emphasis, 
wrote  to  her  with  her  own  hand : 

"  Madam,"  she  said,  "  my  ears  have  been  so  astounded, 
my  mind  so  disturbed,  my  heart  so  shocked  at  the  news  of  the 
abominable  murder  of  your  late  husband,  that  even  yet  I  can 
scarcely  rally  my  spirits  to  write  to  you;  and  however  I  would 
express  my  sympathy  in  your  sorrow  for  his  loss,  so,  to  tell  you 
plainly  what  I  think,  my  grief  is  more  for  you  than  for  him. 
Oh,  madam,  I  should  ill  fulfil  the  part  either  of  a  faithful  cousin 
or  of  an  affectionate  friend,  if  I  were  to  content  myself  with 
saying  pleasant  things  to  you  and  made  no  effort  to  preserve 
your  honour.  I  cannot  but  tell  you  what  all  the  world  is 
thinking.  Men  say  that,  instead  of  seizing  the  murderers,  you 
are  looking  through  your  fingers  while  they  escape;  that  you 
will  not  punish  those  who  have  done  you  so  great  a  service,  as 
though  the  thing  would  never  have  taken  place  had  not  the 
doers  of  it  been  assured  of  impunity. 

"  For  myself,  I  beseech  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not 
harbour  such  a  thought  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world,  nor 
would  I  entertain  in  my  heart  so  ill  a  guest,  or  think  so  badly 
of  any  prince  that  breathes.  Far  less  could  I  so  think  of  you, 
to  whom  I  desire  all  imaginable  good,  and  all  blessings  which 
you  yourself  could  wish  for.  But  for  this  ver\'  reason  I  exhort, 
I  advise,  I  implore  you  deeply  to  consider  of  the  matter— at 
once,  if  it  be  the  nearest  friend  you  have,  to  lay  your  hands  upon 
the  man  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  crime — to  let  no  interest, 
no  persuasion,  keep  you  from  proving  to  every  one  that  you 
are  a  noble  princess  and  a  loyal  wife.  I  do  not  write  thus 
earnestly  because  I  doubt  you,  but  for  the  love  which  I  bear 
towards  you.  You  may  have  wiser  councillors  than  I  am — 
I  can  well  believe  it — but  even  our  Lord,  as  I  remember,  had 
a  Judas  among  the  twelve:  while  I  am  sure  that  you  have  no 
friend  more  true  than  I,  and  my  affection  may  stand  you  in  as 
good  stead  as  the  subtle  wits  of  others."  ^ 

Supposing  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  have  been  really  free  from 
the  deepest  shade  of  guilt,  her  warmest  well-wisher  could  not 

'  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  February  24  (the  original  is  in  French) : 
MSS.  ScoOand.  RoUs  House. 
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have  written  more  kindly  or  advised  her  more  judiciously.  To 
have  fbOowed  the  oounsd  so  given,  had  the  power  beei  left  her, 
would  have  been  to  defeat  the  hopes  of  all  who  desired  her  ruin, 
and  to  recover  to  herself  that  respect  and  honour  which,  whether 
guilty  or  innocent,  she  was  equally  forfeiting. 

Mary  Stuart,  however,  for  the  present  was  incapable  of 
receiving  advice,  nor  did  Elizabeth's  words  reach  the  exigencies 
of  her  position.  The  accounts  which  reached  her  from  so  many 
sides  might  indeed  have  revealed  to  her  the  storm  which  was 
gathoini^  and  so  have  awakened  her  fears;  but  of  fear  she  was 
cooMittitianally  inrapahle  The  arrival  of  Elizabeth's  mes- 
senger taoched  her  only  so  iv  that  it  recalled  her  to  the  necessity 
of  <XMerving  the  Sonas  of  decency,  and  when  she  heard  that  some 
one  was  coming,  At  hastened  back  to  Holyrood  just  in  time 
to  receive  him.  Killigrew  readied  Edinboigfa  on  the  8th  of 
March,  one  day  behind  her.  He  was  entertained  at  dinner 
by  the  clique  who  had  attended  her  to  Seton,  and  in  the  after- 
nocm  was  admitted  to  a  brief  audience.  The  windows  were 
half  dosed,  the  rooms  were  darkened,  and  in  the  profound 
gloom  the  English  ambassador  was  unable  to  see  the  queen's 
nee,  but  by  her  words  she  seemed  "  very  doleful."  She  ex- 
pressed herself  warmly  grateful  for  Elizabeth's  kindness,  but 
said  little  of  the  murder,  and  turned  the  conversation  diiefly 
on  politics.  She  spoke  of  Ireland,  and  undertook  to  prevent 
her  subjects  from  grving  trouble  there;  she  repeated  her  willing- 
ness to  ratify  the  Trea^  of  Leith,  and  professed  hersdf  fenemlly 
anxious  to  meet  Elizabeth's  wishes.  With  these  general 
iM|Miisii<iiii  she  pethaps  hoped  that  Killigrew  would  have  been 
contented,  but  on  one  point  his  orders  were  positive.  He 
represented  to  her  the  unanimity  with  which  Bothwell  had  been 
fastened  upon  as  one  of  the  mur-'-'-'-  of  the  king;  and  before 
he  took  his  leave  he  succeeded  ng  a  promise  from  her 

that  the  eari  should  be  put  upon  im  irui.^  His  stay  in  Scotland 
was  to  be  brief,  and  the  little  which  he  trusted  himself  to. write 
was  extremdy  guarded.  The  people  he  rapidly  found  were 
in  no  humour  to  eolertain  oocaCiDns  of  Churdi  policy.  The 
mind  of  every  one  was  riveted  on  tibe  one  all-abeoibing  snbjact 
As  to  the  perpetrators,  he  said  diere  were  "  great  mtfkwtiB, 
but  ao  proof,'*  and  so  far  "  no  one  had  beeo  apprebaided." 

*  "  Tb*  ibe  far  tlM  carl'i  trUl  ta  tte  ratlMt  doM  by  tb«  qoMO  far  tbs 
obMrvtec  of  hm  praaiM  to  Mr.  Killknw.  for  th*  ssld  tad  Miiiii  him 
that  tho  Mri  tboold  b«  pot  upoo  htsMiL*'— Dewy  to  CmO,  Menk  so: 
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"  He  saw  no  present  appearance  of  trouble,  but  a  general  mis- 
liking  among  the  commons  and  some  others  which  abhorred 
the  detestable  murder  of  tlieir  king  as  a  shame  to  the  whole 
nation — the  preachers  praying  openly  that  God  would  please 
both  to  reveal  and  revenge — exhorting  all  men  to  prayer  and 
repentance."  ^ 

One  other  person  of  note  he  saw,  and  that  was  the  Earl  of 
Murray — Murray,  whose  conduct  in  these  matters  has  been 
paint^  in  as  black  colours  as  his  sister's  was  painted  by 
Buchanan.  Murray  since  the  murder  had  remained  quiet — 
doing  nothing  because  he  saw  nothing  which  he  could  usefully 
do.  He  had  made  one  effort  to  arrest  Sir  James  Balfour,  but 
he  had  been  instantly  crossed  by  Bothwell,*  and  he  could  stir 
no  further  without  calling  on  the  commons  to  take  arms — a 
desf>erate  measure  for  which  the  times  were  not  yet  ripe.  He 
was  therefore  proposing  to  withdraw  as  quietly  as  possible  into 
France.  He  wrote  by  Killigrew's  hands  to  Cecil  for  a  safe- 
conduct  to  pass  through  England,  and,  careful  only  not  to 
swell  the  accusations  which  were  rising  against  the  queen,  he 
entreated  that  neither  Cecil  nor  any  one  "  should  judge  rashly 
in  so  horrible  a  crime."  ' 

With  this,  and  the  letter  from  Maitland  about  the  union  of 
the  churches,  Killigrew  in  less  than  a  week  returned  to  London. 
No  sooner  was  his  back  turned  than  the  queen  went  again  to 
Seton ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  it  began  to  be  understood  that, 
although  Bothwell  was  to  be  tried  for  the  king's  murder,  he  was 
intended  for  the  king's  successor,  and  that  at  no  distant  time 
the  queen  meant  to  marry  him.  He  had  a  wife  already  indeed, 
as  the  reader  knows — a  Gordon,  Lord  Huntly's  sister,  whom 
he  had  but  lately  wedded;  but  there  were  means  of  healing  the 
wound  in  the  Gordons'  honour,  by  the  restoration  of  their 
forfeited  estates;  and  Huntly  it  seems,  though  with  some 
misgivings,  was  a  consenting  party  in  the  shameful  compact 

We  are  stepping  into  a  region  where  the  very  atmosphere  .- 
saturated  with  falsehood,  where  those  who  outwardly  were 
bosom  friends  were  plotting  each  other's  destruction,  and  those 
who  were  apparently  as  guilty  as  Bothwell  himself  were  yet 
assuming  an  attitude  to  him,  at  one  moment  of  cringing  sub- 
serv'iency,  at  the  next  of  the  fiercest  indignation;  where  con- 
spiracy was  spun  within  conspiracy,  and  the  whole  truth  lies 

'--"    ^- " .-^-i    x.-i-c.     wcc    Scotland,  RolU  House. 

MSS 
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buried  beyond  the  reach  of  complete  ducovery.    Something, 
however,  if  not  all,  may  be  done  towards  unimvelling  the  mystery. 
There  is  much  reason  to  think  that  the  intention  of  aan»- 
anating  the  unlucky  Henry  Damley  was  known  far  beyond  the 
drde  ol  those  who  were  immediately  concerned  in  the  execution 
of  the  deed.    It  had  been  foreseen  from  the  first  by  those  1^0 
undentood  his  character,  and  who  knew  how  inconvenient 
people  were  disposed  of  in  Scotland,  that  his  life  "  would  be 
<>)'  no  kxig  continuance  there."    Uis  loose  habits  had   eariy 
anged  him  from  the  auecn.    The  Douglases,  and  his  other 
men  who  had  joined  him  in  the  murder  of  Ritzio,  he  had 
\  erted  into  mortal  enemies  by  his  desertion  of  them  after- 
wards.   He  was  at  once  meddlesome  and  incapable,  weak  and 
cowardly,  yet  insolent  and  nnmanageable.      He  had  aimed 
at  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Murray.    He  had  intruded  himself 
politics,  and  had  written  vexatious  letters  to  the  pope  and 
u>  ihe  King  of  Spain.    As  the  heir  of  the  house  of  Lennox,  he 
was  the  natural  enemy  of  the  Hamiltons  and  all  their  powerful 
ired ;  and  in  one  way  or  another  be  had  given  cause  to  almost 
ry  nobleman  in  Scotland,  except  his  father,  to  feel  his 
presence  there  undesirable.     His  coming  at  all,  though  sub- 
""".ted  to  out  of  deference  to  the  English  Catholics,  had  revived 
[)ing  feuds,  and  had  broken  up  the  unity  of  the  council; 
wiulc  at  the  same  time  it  had  estranged  Elizabeth,  and  alienated 
the  I'rotestant  k>rds,  who  had  before  been  as  loud  as  the  rest 
in  claiming  the  English  succession  lor  their  sovereign.    The 
marriage,  so  hr  as  Sootknd  was  concenwd,  had  been  a  mistake. 
Gnikl  he  have  been  got  rid  of  by  a  divorce  his  life  might  have 
be«>n  spared;   but  a  divorce  would  have  tainted  the  prince's 
legitimacy,  and  the  prince's  birth  had  given  treble  strength  to 
tlu    oue«n's  Darty  m  England — strength  sufficient,  it  might 
roome,  siter  the  first  shock,  the  displeasure 

^...  ^.  ^^eated  among  them  by  his  tether's  removaL 

All  these  points  had  been  talked  over  at  Crai^millar,  before 

the  baptism  <-'  '- Stirling.    A  bond  was  signed  Of/at  by 

Ar^'le,  BoU.  Sir  James  Balfour,  ai^  perhaps  by 

Maitland,  ihe  avowee  oDject  «  iHiicfa  was  Darnley's  death. 
Morton,  b>  his  own  confession,  was  invited  to  join,  and  had 
only  suspended  his  consent  till  assured  under  the  queen's  hand 
of  her  approval.  Tbcrs  were  other  writings  also,  it  will  be  seen, 
which  wen  afterwards  destroyed,  because  more  namce  w«e 
comprooMed  by  them.  But  it  seems  equaOy  certain  that  tdbe 
relations  between  the  queen  and  Bothwell  were  kept  secret 
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between  themselves.  Daraley  was  to  be  made  away  with, 
only  to  open  a  way  to  some  noble  alliance  with  France  or  Spain; 
certainly  not  that  his  place  might  l)e  taken  by  a  ruffian  border 
earl,  whose  elevation  would  be  the  most  fatal  of  obstacles  on 
the  queen's  road  to  the  high  place  which  Scotch  ambition 
desired  for  her. 

Nor  again  were  the  other  noblemen — uiUess  perhaps  Argyle 
be  an  exception — acquainted  beforehand  with  the  means  by 
which  the  murder  was  actually  effected.     Had  the  work  1 
left  to  such  a  man  as  Maitland,  the  wretched  creature  w 
have  been  made  away  with  by  poison — as  was  u-  illy 

tried  at  Stirhng — or  in  some  artificially  created  (j.  ;  by 

some  contrivance  in  which  foul  play,  though  it  might  be  guessed 
at,  could  not  have  been  proved.  In  that  case  it  might  have 
been  hoped  that  Elizabeth,  who  had  proclaimed  Damley  traitor, 
had  held  his  mother  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  had  resented 
the  marriage  as  an  immediate  attack  upon  her  crown,  would 
not  look  too  curiously  into  a  casualty  so  much  to  her  advantage ; 
and  Mary  Stuart,  free  to  choose  another  husband,  might  make 
fresh  conditions  for  her  place  in  the  succession. 

But  Bothwell  had  withdrawn  the  management  into  his  own 
hands.  Although  Maitland  was  in  correspondence  with  the 
queen  when  Damley  was  brought  up  from  Glasgow  to  Kirk-a- 
Field,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  admi' 
into  Bothwell's  plans;  and  the  murder  had  been  brought  al 
with  such  ingenious  awkwardness  that  it  had  startled  all  Europe 
into  attention.  Unable  to  move,  for  their  signatures  com- 
promised them,  the  lords  could  but  sit  still  and  wait  for  what 
was  to  follow;  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  irritation  with 
which  they  must  have  r^arded  the  intruding  blockhead  who 
had  marred  the  game,  even  though  they  could  see  no  present 
means  by  which  the  fault  could  be  rectified.  It  is  easy  to  com- 
prehend how  intense  must  have  been  their  disgust,  as  they  began 
to  find  that,  after  all,  they  had  been  Bothwell's  dupes — that  he 
had  been  using  them  as  the  stepping-stones  to  his  own  lust  and 
his  own  ambition. 

The  populace  of  Edinburgh  had  come  early  to  their  own 
conclusions  on  the  relations  between  the  queen  and  the  earl. 
On  her  return  to  Seton  after  Killigrew's  departure,  although 
she  had  promised  that  he  should  be  placed  on  his  trial  for  the 
murder,  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  the  favour  with  which  she 
regarded  him.  There  were  moments  when  her  danger  struck 
her,  and  she  had  passing  thoughts  of  flying  to  France:    but  she 
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h«d  reason  to  fear  do  very  favourable  reception  there.  The 
FrcDcfa  court  had  not  even  gone  through  the  form  of  sending 
to  ooodole  with  her  on  her  widowhood.  The  office  had  been 
propoted  to  the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet,  but  he  had  dedined  it, 
and  no  one  had  been  chosen  in  his  place.^  But  Catherine  de 
Medici  and  Chartes  had  written  to  tell  her  that  if  she  did  not 
exert  hersc!-  over  and  punish  the  assassin,  she  would 

cover  hersei:  liamy,  and  that  she  could  expect  for  the 

future  no  friendship  or  support  from  France.'  In  that  direction 
there  was  Uttle  to  be  looked  for:  so  the  queen  gathered  up  her 
nerves,  resolving  to  trust  her  own  resources,  aad  to  defy  the 
world  and  its  opinion. 

As  a  prepaimtion  for  the  trial,  she  placed  in  Bothwell's  hands 
the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Bladkness,  and  Inchketth.  Dunbar 
he  heU  alrouly,  and  LhunbartMi  was  to  be  given  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  could  collect  a  sufficient  force  to  hold  it*  Another 
placard,  »<'«^«»^  him,  was  hung  up  on  the  Tolbooth  door. 
The  supposed  author,  a  brother  of  Murray  of  Tulhbardine,  was 
proclaimed  traitor.    The  ports  were  watdied  for  him,  and  an\ 

ilappcr"  who  should  carry  him  out  of  the  kingdom 
thimUued  with  death.^  That  Bothwell  could  be  found  g 
was  certainly  never  contemplated  as  a  possible  contingent  v. 
for  it  was  no  kmger  a  secret  that  the  queen  meant  to  mam  hini 
as  soon  as  he  couid  be  separated  fn»n  his  wile.  The  prehmi- 
naries  of  the  divorce  were  being  hurried  forward,  and  Lady 
Bothwdl,  in  fear  of  a  worse  fate  lor  herself,  had  been  induced 
to  sue  for  it.  A  plea  was  found  in  Botbwell's  own  iniquities; 
and  that  no  feature  might  be  wantiitt  to  complete  the  foulness 
of  the  picture,  his  paramour,  Lady  Bucdeuch,  was  said  to  be 
ready,  il  necessery,  to  oome  forward  with  the  necessary  evidence.^ 

The  bwibI  feebng  of  the  aoe  was  not  sensitive.  The  Tudors, 
both  in  g«gUfw<  and  Scotland,  bad  nuMle  the  world  familiar  with 

'  Don  PtoBMisdi  Alava  to  Philip  II..  March  15:  Tsvlst.  voL  i. 

Th«  HMW  innthw  and  the  French  luag  did  alio  wnt«  vwy  tonij 


the  queen,  aaMtrteg  her  that  if  kh«  ptrloraMd  not  h«r  promiM  in  aaaldBg 
all  IMT  point  to  tev«  Um  death  ci  tha  Unf  thair  aoMin  HVMipd; 
Md  to  daar  haraaU.  aha  ahonld  not  onlv  think  hwaaU  diabaaonrad.  hot 
to  noaiva  thaai  ior  W  eontrariaa.  and  that  thajr  woold  ba  har  anamita  " 
—piwv  to  CaeO.  March  S9:  Bordir  i#SS. 

*  Royal  ProelanuUan,  March  is:  AitBsaaox 

*  "  Foe  tha  divorea  bitwaan  BoChwall  aad  hu  .<....  .„..  i»  arranfad,  that 
the  aaaw  ahay  eeow  ol  har  alJafing  thli  fhni  aha  knoweth  ha  hath  had 
the  eonpany  d  the  Lady  Bocriaadh  tinea  aha  waa  marrtad  to  him."— 
I)rury  to  Crcil.  March  an:  Sorrf«r  l#55.  And  aain:  '  It  ia  thoodkt  that 
tb«>  Lady  o(  Bnedeueh.  U  naad  be,  wttl  aOrm  ha  bath  ao  dona.**— 6naM  to 

B,  April  ty  Ibid. 
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scandalous  sep>arations ;  and  there  were  few  enormities  for  which 
precedents  could  not  be  furnished  from  the  domestic  annals  of 
the  northern  kingdom.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the  present 
proceeding  so  preposterous,  that  even  those  most  callous  in 
such  matters  were  unable  to  regard  it  with  indifference.  The 
honour  of  the  country',  the  one  subject  on  which  Scottish 
consciences  were  sensitive,  was  compromised  by  so  monstrous 
an  outrage  upon  decency.  The  queen's  political  prospects 
would  be  ruined,  without  any  one  countervailing  advantage 
whatever,  if  it  was  allowed  to  take  place.  There  was  no  national 
party  to  gratify,  no  end  to  gain,  no  family  alliance  to  support  or 
strengthen  the  crown.  Such  a  marriage  under  such  circum- 
stances would  simply  be  a  disgrace.  It  would  be  at  once  the 
consummation  of  an  enormous  crime,  and  a  public  defiant 
confession  of  it  in  the  face  of  all  men.  The  murder  itself  might 
have  been  got  over,  and  the  private  adultery,  even  if  it  had  been 
discovered,  might  have  been  concealed  or  condoned.  But  to 
follow  up  the  assassination  of  her  husband  by  an  open  marriage 
with  the  man  whom  all  the  world  knew  by  this  time  to  have 
been  the  murderer,  was  entirely  intolerable.  In  such  hands 
the  baby-prince  would  be  no  safer  than  his  father,  and  one 
murder  would  soon  be  followed  by  another. 

When  it  became  certain  that  so  extraordinary  a  step  was 
seriously  contemplated.  Sir  James  Melville  says,^  that  "  every 
good  subject  who  loved  the  queen  had  sore  hearts."  Lord 
Herries,  the  most  accomplished  of  her  friends,  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  saw  what  would  follow,  was  the  first  to  hasten  to 
her  feet  to  remonstrate.  The  queen  received  him  with  an 
affectation  of  surprise.  She  assured  him  that  "  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  her  mind,"  and  he  could  but  apologise  for  his 
intrusion  and  retire  from  the  court  at  his  best  speed,  before 
Bothwell  had  heard  what  he  had  done. 

Melville  himself  tried  next,  and  he  received  opportune  assist- 
ance from  a  quarter  to  which  of  all  others  Mary  Stuart  could 
least  afford  to  be  indifferent.  Thomas  Bishop,  her  agent  in 
England,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  again,  and  who  was  eventually 
hanged,  being  at  this  moment  the  expositor  of  the  feelings  of 
the  leading  English  Catholics,  wrote  a  letter  to  Melville,  which 
he  desired  him  to  show^  to  the  queen. 

"  It  was  reported  in  England,"  Bishop  said,  "  that  her 
majesty  was  to  marry  the  Earl  Bothwell,  the  murderer  of 
her  husband,  who  at  present  bad  wife  of  his  own,  and  was  a 
*  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville. 
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man  luii  01  all  sin.  He  could  scant  believe  that  she  would 
commit  so  groM  an  oversight,  so  prejudicial  every  way  to  her 
interest  and  to  the  noble  mark  ht  knew  she  shot  at.  If  she 
married  that  man  tbt  would  lose  the  favour  of  God,  her  own 
reputation,  and  the  hearts  of  all  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland." 

Thus  armed,  Sir  James  Mehnlle,  ever  Mary  Stuart's  best 
adviser — and,  even  when  she  went  her  own  wilful  way,  the  first 
to  conceal  her  faults — entered  his  sovereign's  presence  and 
traced  the  Ic*'--  "  >  f-r  hands.  She  read  it,  but  she  was  in  no 
condition  to  it.    She  refused  to  believe  that  the  letter 

had  been  wrmcn  uy  iiishop.  She  said  it  was  a  device  of  Mait- 
knd's,  "  tending  to  the  wreck  of  the  Earl  Bothwell,"  and  she 
sent  for  Maitland  and  taxed  him  with  it.  He  of  course  assured 
her  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  opinion  she  already 
knew,  and  he  did  not  care  to  press  it  He  told  Melville 

that  be  had  done  more  honestly  than  .  . .  id  that  if  Bothweil 
beard  of  it  he  would  kill  biro. 

"  It  was  a  sore  matter,"  said  Melville,  "  to  see  that  sood 

princess  run  to  utter  wreck,  and  nobody  to  forewarn  her  of  her 

danger."    He  once  more  protested  to  her  that  the  letter  was 

genuine,  and  that,  whoever  wrote  it,  it  contained  only  the 

deepest  truth.    "  He  found  she  had  no  mind  to  enter  upon  the 

subject."  *    There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.    He  did  not 

then  know  the  extent  to  which  she  had  committed  herself,  and 

he  and  her  other  frieiuls  could  but  stand  by  with  folded  hands 

and  wait  the  result. 

The  Earl  of  Lennox,  encoomged  by  the  promises  extorted 

KiUigrew,  after  a  iortnight's  silence  accepted  the  queen's 

\tnst  to  name  the  persons  whom  be  accused.    He  specified 

■\,  with  two  of  his  followers;   Sir  James  Balfour  and 

■  .'cigners,  palace  minions — Bastian,  who<^  "^"Tiage  had 

1  the  estoise  for  the  retreat  of  the  queen  :  u-Field, 

a  de  Bourdcaux,  Joseph  Ritzio,  the  favoutiu  ^  ur^iher,  and 

:>cis,  one  of  Mary  Stuart's  personal  servants.    She  replied 

the  lords  would  m  a  few  days  assemble  m  Edinburgh. 

persons  named  in  his  letter  ibookl  then  be  arrested  and 

and  Leimux  himself,  "  if  his  leisure  or  00m- 

..,"  was  invited  to  be  present.* 

.A  uudoikuuicsortcould  not  beavoidad.    The  question  now 

wa<.  in  what  form  it  woukl  be  btst  eooountered.    Aigyle, 

*  Hnnoin  of  8k  Jmms  MatviBt. 

•  Matt  SUMTt  to  tb*  Barl  ol  Uanos.  Much  J  ^ ;    Ktrrii. 
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Huntly,  Mailland  libishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  several 

others  were  in   1  power.     Unless  they  conscntH  to 

stand  by  him,  he  held  ilieir  signatures  to  the  Craigmilhi 
and  could  produce  them  to  the  world.     Yet  feeling,  as 
not  choose  but  feel,  the  ticklish  ground  on  which  he  stood  ■ 
them — feeling  too,  perhaps,  that  there  was  no  permanent  su! 
for  him  as  long  as  he  remained  so  hateful  to  the  now  formidable 
mass  of  the  middle  classes — he  made  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  the  one  trusted  leader  of  the  popular  party. 
The  queen  sent  for  her  brother  to  Seton. 

Bothwell — if  Lord  Herries,  who  is  the  authority  for  the  story, 
is  to  be  believed — admitted  his  own  guilt,  but  insisted  "  f 
w  hat  he  had  done  and  committed  was  not  for  his  private  inti 
only,  but  with  the  consent  of  others — of  Murray  himself  with  ihe 
rest."     He  therefore  threw  himself  on  Murray's  honour,  and 
invited  him  to  subscribe  a  bond  to  stand  by  him  in  his  defence. 

The  queen  added  her  entreaties  to  Bothwell's,  but  she.  as 
well  as  he,  signally  failed.    Murray  professed  himself  gener 
anxious  to  discharge  his  duties  to  his  sovereign,  but  bond  of  ^.. . 
kind  he  refused  to  sign.* 

The  refusal  may  be  laid  to  his  credit,  if  the  fair  measure  of 
a  man's  honesty  is  the  standard  of  his  time.    As  to  his  consent 
to  the  murder,  he  peremptorily  denied  that  it  had  been  ever 
spoken  of  in  his  presence.     It  is  unlikely  that  he  should  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  a  conspiracy  to  which  the  whole  c ' 
in  some  degree  were  parties.     His  departure  from  Edinbi: 
on  the  morning  of  the  murder  suggests  that  he  was  aware  • 
some  dark  deed  was  intended  which  he  could  not  prevent.     S 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  Bothwell  himself,  in  his  conversation 
with  Paris  before  the  deed  was  done,  professed  to  expect  nothing 
better  from  him  than  neutrality;  and  thus,  had  there  been  no 
inner  intrigue,  and  had  the  assassination  been  merely  political, 
he  would  have  had  no  claim  on  Murray's  help  or  forbearance. 
Yet,  to  decline  to  be  the  friend  of  the  man  who  at  the  moment 
held  the  strength  of  Scotland  in  his  hands,  was  no  safe  step  for 
any  man.    Murray's  life  was  in  danger;*  and  seeing  notl 
that  he  could  usefully  do,  and  not  caring  to  expose  hiri 
needlessly,  he  determined  to  carry  out  the  resolution  which  J»e 
had  already  formed  of  leaving  Scotland.     Before  he  went  he 

>  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  609,  noU, 

* "  It  was  determined  of  late  to  slay  the  Earl  of  Murray.  Some  are  as 
willing  be  should  be  slain  in  Scotland  as  live  abroad." — Drury  to  Cecil, 
March  29:   Border  MSS. 
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bdd  a  consultation  with  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  others  who 
were  in  MortOQ's  confidence;  and,  acain,  if  Herries  told  the 
truth,  ■'******»M"C  oi  this  kind  was  determined  upon.  They 
saw  no  meuis  of  preventing  the  marriage  without  violence. 
TTbe  queen  was  so  infatuated  that  it  wu  osdess  to  appeal  to  her; 
and  the^  could  not  ooDccal  fn»n  tbecMelves  that  the  prince's 
life  was  m  as  great  danger  as  the  aueen's  honour.  They  agreed 
that  as  soon  as  poisfi>le  she  should  herself  be  laid  under  restraint, 
and  Bothwell  be  seized  and  put  to  death.  Bothwell,  however, 
was  too  powerful  to  be  openly  attacked,  nor  would  there  be  a 
chance  of  reaching  him  through  a  court  of  justice.  The  road 
to  his  overthrow  lay  through  a  seeming  compliance  with  his 
wishes — through  perjur)-,  treachery,  and  such  arts  as  men  like 
Morton  and  Maitland  had  no  objection  to  meddle  with,  but  not 
such  as  suited  the  Earl  of  Murray.  Lord  Henries  says  that  they 
arraoged  among  themselves  that  "  Morton  should  manage  alL" 
There  would  be  wild  work,  in  which  it  was  not  desiraUe  that 
Murray  should  take  a  part.  "  He  would  be  the  fitter  afterwards 
to  return  and  take  the  government."  ^  Herries  was  not  present 
at  this  conference,  acMd  could  only  have  heard  what  passed 
there  at  second  hand.  It  is  more  probable  that  Morton  laid 
before  Murray  the  line  of  action  which  he  proposed  to  follow, 
that  Murray  simply  declined  to  have  an>'thing  to  do  with  it, 
and  that  ht  left  Scotland  in  time  to  prevent  calumny  itself 

:n  fastening  upon  him  any  share  in  the  events  which  followed. 

went  first  to  England,  passing  through  Berwick  on  the  loth 
oi  April,  and  retiming  Londcm  six  days  after.  The  truest 
account  of  his  fedings,  so  far  as  his  legard  for  the  Queen  of  Scots 

wed  him  to  express  them,  will  be  found  in  the  following 

cr  from  the  Spanish  ambaaador  to  Philip: 

DB  SILTA  TO  PRU.ii'  ii  - 

LoMOOM,  April  az. 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  brother  of  the  Queen  of  Sootlaod, 
Kinved  here  on  the  i6th  of  this  month.  The  next  morning  be 
bad  a  long  interview  with  the  <)ueen.  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
passed  between  them.  He  paid  a  vint  to  me  the  day  beicwe 
yesterday.  He  cane  to  see  me,  he  aud,  not  only  00  aoooont 
of  the  friendship  betweau  his  suvefiagn  and  your  majesty,  but 
out  of  private  regard  for  myaelL  He  toU  me  that  he  had  hii 
queen's  permiaaion  to  go  to  Italy,  and  tee  Milan  and  Veoioe.    He 

>  Kbitu,  vol.  iL  pp.  6oo'6to.  Mfa.  *  MS.  Si'mmnmi. 
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was  going  through  France,  though  he  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred Flanders,  had  not  the  Low  Countries  been  so  much  dis- 
turbed. He  had  told  his  mistress,  he  said,  that  he  wished  to 
travel  and  see  the  places  which  he  had  mentioned ;  but  in  point 
of  fact  the  Earl  Bothwell  was  his  enemy,  and  his  life  was  not 
safe ;  the  Earl  Bothwell  had  four  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand, with  the  castles,  among  others,  of  Edinburgh  and  Dunbar, 
which  contained  all  the  guns  and  powder  in  the  realm ;  and  for 
himself,  he  did  not  mean  to  return  till  the  queen  had  done 
justice  upon  the  king's  murderers  and  their  confederates.  He 
could  not  honourably  remain  in  the  realm  while  a  crime  so 
strange  and  so  horrible  was  allowed  to  pass  unpunished.  If 
any  tolerable  pains  were  taken,  he  said,  the  guilty  parties  could 
easily  be  discovered.  There  were  from  thirty  to  forty  persons 
concerned  in  it,  one  way  or  another.  He  mentioned  no  names, 
but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  he  thought  Bothwell  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

"  I  asked  him  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report  that 
Earl  Bothwell  was  divorcing  his  wife.  He  said  it  was  so;  and 
from  his  account  of  the  matter  one  never  heard  of  anything  so 
monstrous.  The  wife,  to  whom  he  has  not  been  married  a  year, 
is  herself  the  petitioner,  and  the  ground  which  she  alleges  is  her 
husband's  adultery.  I  inquired  whether  he  had  ill-treated  her, 
or  if  there  had  been  any  quarrel  between  them.  He  said.  No. 
Her  brother,  Lord  Huntly,  had  persuaded  her  into  presenting 
the  petition  to  please  Bothwell;  and  the  queen,  at  Bothwell's 
instance,  has  restored  to  Huntly  his  forfeited  lands. 

"  He  told  me  that  the  general  expectation  was,  that  after  the 
divorce  the  queen  meant  to  marry  Bothwell ;  but  for  himself  he 
could  not  believe  a  person  so  nobly  gifted  as  his  sister  could 
consent  to  so  foul  an  alliance,  especially  after  all  that  had  passed. 
She  was  a  Catholic,  too,  and  a  divorce  on  such  a  ground  was  but  a 
cessation  of  cohabitation — a  divorce  a  toro,  as  the  lawyers  called 
it,  which  did  not  enable  either  party  to  marry  again  so  long  as 
both  were  living.  I  asked  if  it  would  be  permitted  by  his  religion. 
He  said  it  would  not;  but  the  French  ambassador  is  confident, 
for  all  this,  that  if  the  divorce  can  be  obtained,  the  queen  means 
to  marry  him." 

While  the  world  outside  was  speculating  in  this  way,  prepara- 
tions were  going  forward  at  last  for  Bothwell's  trial.  The  12th 
of  April  was  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  take  his  place 
at  the  bar.     Notice  was  served  on  Lennox,  requiring  him  to  be 
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pmcnt  and  to  produce  his  evidence;  and  the  Order  of  Council 
by  which  these  aiiangements  were  made,  was  signed,  absurdly 
enoush,  by  Bothwell  himself,  in  connection  with  Huntly  and 
Ai||:>le.  The  crown  might  have  been  expected  to  be  a  party 
to  the  prosecution;  but  the  crown  nuule  itself  ostentatiously 
neutral,  and  it  rather  seemed  as  if,  m  the  eyes  of  the  government, 
the  real  criminal  was  the  accuser.  By  the  rule  of  the  court 
«  -^v  days  should  have  been  allowed  to  Lennox  to  collect  his 
esses.  The  day  chosen  for  the  trial  left  him  but  fifteen; 
finri  while  his  unhappy  countess  in  London  was  besieging  the 
ear  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  with  her  denunciations  of  Mary 
Stuart,^  her  husband  was  daily  expecting  that  the  proceedings 
would  be  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  by  his  own  murder. 

Meantime,  at  Setoo  another  document  was  prepared,  to  which 
the  queen  and  Bothwell  set  their  hands.  It  was  drawn  by 
Lord  Huntly — or  at  least  it  was  in  his  handwriting.  It  set  forth 
that  the  queen  bein^  a  widow,  and  being  unwilUng  to  remain 
out  a  protector  m  so  troubled  a  country,  she  had  thought 
..  .csiral^  to  take  to  herself  a  husband.  There  were  various 
objections  to  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  for  his  many  virtues  she 
had  made  choice  of  James,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  whom  she  proposed 
to  marry  as  soon  as  his  separation  from  "  his  pretended  wife  " 
should  be  completed  by  form  of  law. 

To  this  engagement  the  eaii  added  a  corresponding  pledge, 
that  being  free,  and  able  to  make  promise  of  marriage,  in  respect 
of  the  consent  of  his  said  pretended  spouse  to  the  divorce,  he 
an  his  part  to  take  her  majesty  to  be  his  lawful 
tirother-in*law  and  the  queen  having  thus  corn- 
ed themselves,  he  put  the  bond  away  in  a  casket,  together 
his  remaining  treasures  of  the  same  kind,  in  case  they 
it  be  useful  to  him  in  the  future — among  the  rest  the  fatal 
'  •^hicfa  the  queen  had  written  to  him  mxn  Glasgow,  and 
r  had  entreated  him  to  bum. 
1  n:i^  fortified,  Bothwell  was  prepared  to  encounter  his  trial. 
Tullibardine's  brother,  James  Murray,  the  author  of  the  placards, 
was  to  have  been  LeoBMnt's  princqMd  witness.    The  queen  made 
his  appeanmce  impowibli,  by  oidaiiag  that  he  should  be 

loaoM  ••  OMids  «U  ipMlaaada  mbm  nadre.  y  «ti  noplBlaa 
ma  dc  Baeocla  ao  «U  Hon  d*  la  ■ 


«7na  dc  Bwoda  ao  «U  tton  da  la  OMMrta  d*  M  Btahdo.    Ecu  tan 
aada  d*  ta  miMrta  dri  kl)o  qoa  «la  whmtk  eoaiaaa  oua  ao  ttea  la- 
■  >  i  ein  eaaa  it  ao  a  la  vafiaaca."— Da  Slra  to  rblHr,  MaKk  w- 
Miy.  Siwmmtm: 

*  Tbto  la  OM  o<  tlM  faoMMa  caakct  deeoBMata,  the  ^  of  which 

-  "  '-  -'iiMiidi  haraaltar.    It  iaprialad  la  Aadvaou  ^  x.,...^i«ja. 
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arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason  the  first  moment  that  he  she 
himself.      Edinburgh     swarmed    with     Bothwell's    satell. 
Lennox  himself  durst  not  venture  thither  till  he  had  raised  f 
enough  to  protect  his  life;  and  the  short  time  allowed  made 
equally  impossible  for  him  to  assemble  his  friends  or  prepare  his 
evidence.     He  therefore  wrote  once  more  to  the  queen,  to  beg 
that  a  later  day  might  be  named,  and  that  proper  means  might 
be  taken  to  enable  him  to  do  justice  to  a  cause  in  which  she  was 
herself  the  person  principally  concerned.    He  again  requested 
that  the  accused  parties  might  be  arrested  and  kept  in  confine- 
ment; above  all,  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
her  majesty's  company.     "  It  was  never  heard  of,"  he  ju 
said,  "  but  that  in  trial  of  so  odious  a  fact,  suspected  per 
were  always  apprehended — of  what  degree  soever  they  n. 
be — even  supposing  they  were  not  guilty  of  the  fact  till 
matter  was  truly  tried."     "  Suspected  persons  continuing 
at  liberty,  being  great  in  court  and  about  her  majesty's  per 
comforted  and  encouraged  them  and  theirs,  and  discour; 
all  others  that  would  give  evidence  against  them;  so  that  if  .... 
majesty  suffered  the  short  day  of  law  to  go  forward  after  the 
manner  appointed,  he  assured  her  majesty  she  should  have 
unjust  trial."  ^ 

To  this  application  Mary  Stuart  replied  that  Lennox  had 
himself  objected  to  delay;  she  had  named  an  early  day  in  com- 
pliance with  his  own  wishes,  and  she  could  not  now  make  a 
change.     Lennox  had  expected  some  such  answer,  and  had 
made  the  best  use  of  his  time.     He  had  come  up  to  Stirling  v 
Glasgow,  and,  though  still  inferior  in  force  to  Bothwell, 
found  men  to  go  with  him  to  Edinburgh,  who  would  ma- 
fight  for  it  before  he  was  murdered.'    But  the  queen  had  an 
objection  immediately  ready.    The  presence  of  so  many  armed 
men  of  different  factions  would  be  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
capital.     She  required  him,  therefore,  to  limit  his  train  to  six  of 
his  personal  servants.'    It  seemed  as  if  she  positively  wished  to 
convince  the  world  that  Bothwell's  cause  was  her  own.     Both- 
well  was  to  stand  his  trial  for  the  murder  surrounded  by  an  army 
of  his  and  her  retainers.     By  leaving  the  prosecution  to  Lennox, 
she  treated  the  cause  as  if  it  were  one  in  which  public  justice  was 
in  no  way  concerned;    and  she  forbade  him  to  use  the  most 

*  The  Earl  of  Leooox  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  April  1 1 :    Cotton.  MSS. 
Caug.  B.  IX.     Printed  in  Keith. 

*  Sir  John  Foster,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil  of  April  15,  sayt  be  had  raised 
3000  men:   BortUr  AfSS.  Rolls  House. 

*  Foster  to  C<K-il.  April  15;    Ibid. 
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ordinary  mmns  of  self-protection  in  the  discfaarge  of  the  duty 
which  she  had  cast  upon  him.  Her  memige  could  have  but  one 
effect  The  trial  would  be  opened,  Lennox  would  not  appear, 
and  the  char^  would  fall  to  the  nooad 

Her  dear  mtdlect  must  have  oeen  subdued  to  the  level  of 
BothwdTs  belon  she  could  have  expected  to  blind  the  world 
by  these  poor  devices.  Yet  she  evidently  famcied  that  it  would 
pass  for  a  sufficient  discharge  of  all  that  was  required  of  her,  and 
that  the  trial  once  over,  the  matter  would  be  heard  of  no  further. 

As  the  day  drew  near,  there  was  an  ominous  stillness  in  Edin- 
burgh— a  stillnesi  nuuk  more  awful  by  w^ild  voices  heard  about 
the  streeti  at  ni^t.'  Some  of  the  wretches  who  were  concerned 
in  the  BRinkr  had  to  be  made  safe,  for  fear  they  might  reveal 
too  much.  One  who  wandered  about  in  the  darkness,  pro- 
claiming himself  guilty,  was  caught  and  shut  up  in  a  prison, 
**  called  from  the  loathiomenea  of  the  place  the  four  thieves' 
pt"'  Another  who  was  thought  dangerous  was  knocked  on  the 
Lead  and  buried  out  of  the  way.* 

T.mnox,  guessing  how  his  own  remonstrances  would  be 
ived,  had  sent  a  message  throu^  Sir  William  Drury  to 
...zabeth,  requesting  her  to  back  his  petition  for  delay.* 

Elitabeth,   "  like   an   honourable   princess,"    had   instantly 

written  to  the  Queen  of  Scots.    The  measenger  rode  for  his  life, 

And  reached  Bewick  with  the  letter  on  the  night  of  the  nth  of 

~     trial  was  to  be  on  the  next  day;  and  Sir  William 

on  by  one  of  his  o6Bcers,  with  a  diarge  to  him  to 

•  cr  11  without  delay  into  Mary  Stuart's  hands.    The  officer, 

>  his  guide,  was  at  Holyrood  a  little  after  daybreak,  and, 
though  uasucoenful  m  uraidng  Mary  Stuart  on  her  road  to 
ruin,  he  has  preserved,  as  in  a  poolograph,  the  singular  scene  of 
which  he  was  the  witness. 

His  coming  had  been  expected,  and  precautwns  had  been 

Than  is  a  bmb  thai  aUhtty  foslh  aboot  Bdtsbili.  eeylag  tml^ 

;■  and  Umcniablj  ia  cmim  ttniats  of  tha  town  (or  vaafaaaea  oo  tboaa 

caaaMl  him  to  tbed  tanoent  biood.     '  O  Lord,  opaa  tba  haawa, 

via  poor  dowa  vMfMaes  aa  aa  and  tboaa  tbat  kavo  daanoyad  tha 

teDoowL'     Tba  Baa  wattHtb  tai  tba  aight  acccaopantad  wltb  ioar  or 

five  to  fvard  blm.  aad  soaM  bava  oSanA  to  taka  kaowladfa  ci  bka.  bat 

K«v«  bMB  dtiaodad  bftbeat  wbleb  ara  aboot  bba.**— Drwy  to  CmO, 

10:   Bordtr  ass. 

mry  to  CccO.  April  19:  US.  lUd. 

A  MTvant  ol  Sir  JaaMS  Balfoar,  wbo  waa  at  tba  mm6K,  waa  naratly 
!.  and  io  Uka  msnag  boriad,  soppoaad  opoo  Uvtly  piasaaiptlaa  of 
-tooa  of  aoBia  oiattar  allbv  1000  laBMnc  of  eooaciiaot  or  oImt  WHr 

>  otfgbl  taad  to  tba  wbolo  dlteovwy.**— IMd. 
i>rwy  to  Cacfl.  April  6:   MS.  IMd. 
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taken  to  prevent  him  from  gaininic  admittance.  On  aligh' 
at  the  gate  and  telling  the  porter  tliat  he  was  the  bearer  ' 
despatch  from  the  Queen  of  England,  he  was  informed  that  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  not  yet  awake  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
The  door  was  closed  in  his  face,  and  he  wandered  about  the 
meadows  till  between  9  and  10,  when  he  again  presented  himself. 
By  this  time  all  the  palace  was  astir;  ^ups  of  Both  well's 
retainers  were  lounging  about  the  lodge ;  it  was  known  among 
them  that  some  one  was  come  from  England  "  to  stay  the 
assize,"  and  when  the  officer  attempted  to  pass  in,  he  was  thrust 
back  with  violence.  At  the  noise  of  the  struggle,  one  of  the 
Hepbums  came  up  and  told  him  that  the  earl,  understanding 
that  he  had  letters  for  the  queen,  advised  him  to  go  away  and 
return  in  the  evening;  "  the  queen  was  so  molested  and  dis- 
quieted with  the  business  of  that  day,  that  he  saw  no  likelihood 
of  any  time  to  serve  his  turn  till  after  the  assize."  He  argued 
with  the  man,  but  to  no  sort  of  purpose.  The  gate  was  thrown 
back,  and  the  quadrangle  and  the  open  space  below  the  windows 
were  fast  filling  with  a  crowd,  through  which  there  was  no  pas- 
sage. Troopers  were  girthing  up  their  saddles  and  belting  on 
their  sabres;  the  French  guard  were  trimming  their  harque- 
busses,  and  the  stable-boys  leading  up  and  down  the  horses  of 
the  knights.  The  Laird  of  Skirling,  captain  of  the  castle  under 
Bothwell,  strode  by  and  told  the  guide  that  he  deserved  to  be 
hanged  for  bringing  English  villains  there;  and  presently  the 
earl  appeared,  walking  with  Maitland.  The  officer  was  chafing 
under  "  the  reproaches  "  of  the  "  beggarly  "  Scots,  who  were 
thronging  round  him  and  cursing  him.  They  fell  back  as 
Bothwell  approached,  and  he  presented  his  letter.  The  earl 
perhaps  felt  that  too  absolute  a  defiance  might  be  unwise.  He 
took  It,  and  went  back  into  the  palace,  but  presently  returned 
and  said,  "  that  the  queen  was  still  sleeping;  it  would  be  given 
to  her  when  the  work  of  the  morning  was  over."  A  groom  at 
this  moment  led  round  his  horse — Damley's  horse  it  had  been, 
and  once  perhaps,  like  Roan  Barbary,  "  ate  bread  from  Richard's 
royal  hand !  "  The  earl  sprang  upon  Wis  back,  turned  round,  and 
glanced  at  the  windows  of  the  queen's  room.  A  servant  of  the 
French  ambassador  touched  the  Englishman,  and  he  too  lo< 
in  the  same  direction,  and  saw  the  queen  "  that  was  asleep  ; 
could  not  be  disturbed,"  nodding  a  farewell  to  her  hero  as  he 
rode  insolently  off.^ 

*  Drury  to  Cecil,  April  — :    Border  MSS.     Printed  in  the  Apptodix  to 
the  9th  volume  of  Mr.  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland, 
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Su  wrni  Uic  murderer  of  Mary  Stuart's  husband  to  his  trial> 
followed  by  his  sovereign's  smiles  and  attended  by  the  royal 
guard;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  that  the  queen,  the 
arch-plotter  of  Europe,  the  matdi  in  intellect  for  the  shrewdest 
of  Eoiopean  statesmen,  was  the  one  p  Scotland  who  had 

no  smpicioo  of  hb  r^ilt,  and  was  the  :  her  own  guileless 

iwiwwwiM*     Vidir  .  fooled  by  the  thick-limbed  scoundrel 

vHiom  she  had  cl.  hor  paramour,  duped  by  her  own 

passions,  which  had  (i:  r  do^^-n  to  the  level  of  a  brute. 

But  the  men  were  nevt:  iio  could  have  so  deceived  Mary 

Stuart,  and  it  was  she  herself  who  had  sacrificed  her  own  noble 
nature  on  the  foul  altar  of  sensuality  and  lust. 

As  the  earl  passed  through  the  outer  gate,  a  long  loud  cheer 
rose  from  the  armed  multitude.  Four  thousand  ruffians  lined 
the  Canongate,  and  two  hundred  hackbutters  formed  his  body- 
guard as  be  rode  between  the  ranks.  The  hi^  court  of  justice 
—90  called  b  courteous  irony — was  held  at  the  Tolbooth,  where 
he  diluted  and  went  in.  His  own  retainers  took  possession  of 
the  doors,  "  that  none  might  enter  but  such  as  were  more  for 
the  behoof  of  one  nde  than  the  other."  ^  There  were  still  some 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the  anxiety  to  prevent  a 
prosecutor  from  appearing  was  not  without  reason.  The  court 
oould  not  be  altogether  packed,  and  there  might  be  danger  both 
from  judges  and  from  jury.'  The  Earl  of  Argyle  prnided  as 
hereditar'  *  - '  Tustice,  and  so  far  there  would  be  no  difficulty; 
but  ther  r  assessors,  one  or  more  of  whom  might  prove 

fftttn^nay^af^k'  u  the  csse  went  forward — Lord  Lindsay,  Henry 
Babavis,  tiie  Commendator  of  Dunfermline,  and  James  McGill, 
the  rlerk  of  the  register.  On  the  jory  were  the  Lord  of  Arbroath, 
Chatelherault's  second  son  and  presumptive  heir  of  the  house 
of  Hamihtm,  and  the  Earl  of  Caasilis  (the  original  of  Walter 
Sojtt's  "  Front  de  Boeuf  ").  These  would  be  true  to  Both  well 
ugh  good  and  evil.  But  the  Eari  of  Caithness,  the  chan- 
»...jr  of  the  assise,  was  doubtful;  Lord  Maxwell  had  been 
Daroley's  spedal  fnend,  and  Herries  was  truer  to  hb  mistress 
than  to  the  dark  man  whom  he  feared  as  her  evil  genius.* 

>  Dniry  to  CttO,  Aprfl  — :  Bordtr  MSS.  PiiaUd  ta  Uw  Appwdia  to 
tlMMh  voiniMol  Mr.  Tytkr's  l/mory  V  StoUmJ. 

•Iks  JofT  eooiMfld  of  tlM  Emrtt  ti  CsMhiMO.  RotlMa,  and 


tiM  Lard  U  ArbiMlfc.  Ufdi  Rom.  UwmjA,  MaxwriL  Hwrtos,  OHptant, 
sod  Bovd,tb«llMi«roll^atNa,GoraoafllLMhlDirtf  CockbaniolLaataa, 

<«nfiMrvflb  of  C«fnbtnn*lk<n    a   Mowfarav,  nMI  Ul  Ocflvy.      MorlMI  bsd 

WBwiK  '  Hdd  Imv«  Man  lUd  to  piMM 

loooo.  b«  w  li  Dambv  WM  hb  IdDsman  bo 

«->uid  rallNr  pay  mr  innni.   —  i-rrury  to  CflOil,  April  — :  Bm4m  MSS. 
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At  eleven  o'clock  the  earl  took  his  place  at  the  bar.  No  trust- 
worthy account  has  been  preserved  of  the  appearance  of  the 
man.  In  age  he  was  not  much  past  thirty.  If  the  bones  really 
formed  part  of  him  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in  his 
supposed  tomb  in  Denmark,  he  was  of  middle  height,  broad, 
thick,  and,  we  may  fancy,  bull-necked.  His  gestures  were 
usually  defiant,  and  a  man  who  had  lived  so  wild  a  life  could 
not  have  been  wanting  in  personal  courage;  but  it  was  the 
courage  of  an  animal  which  rises  with  the  heat  of  the  blood,  not 
the  collected  coolness  of  a  man  who  was  really  brave. 

He  stood  at  the  bar  "  looking  down  and  sadlike."  In  the 
presence  of  the  machinery  of  justice  his  insolence  failed  him; 
the  brute  nature  was  cowed,  and  the  vulgar  expression  "  hang- 
dog "  best  described  his  bearing.  One  of  his  attendants,  Black 
Ormiston,  who  had  been  with  him  at  Kirk-a-Field,  "  plucked 
him  by  the  sleeve."  "  Fye,  my  lord,"  he  whispered,  "  what 
devil  is  this  ye  are  doing?  Your  face  shaws  what  ye  are. 
Hauld  up  your  face,  for  God's  sake,  and  look  blythly.  Ye 
might  luik  swa  an  ye  were  gangand  to  the  dead.  Alac  and  wae 
worth  them  that  ever  devysit  it.  I  trow  it  shall  gar  us  all 
mume." 

"  Haud  your  tongue,"  the  earl  answered;  "  I  would  not  yet 
it  were  to  do.  I  have  an  outgait  fra  it,  come  as  it  may,  and 
that  ye  will  know  belyve."  * 

The  clerk  of  the  court  now  began  to  speak.  "  Whereas 
Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,"  he  said,  "  had  delated  the  Earl 
Bothwell  of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  her  majesty,  by  advices 
of  council  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Earl  Bothwell  himself,  had 
ordained  a  court  of  justiciaries  to  be  held  in  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh  for  doing  justice  upon  the  said  earl,  and  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  was  required  to  appear  and  prove  his  charge." 

The  indictment  followed.  It  had  been  drawn  with  a  grotesque 
contrivance  to  save  the  consciences  of  such  among  the  jury  as 
were  afraid  of  verbal  perjury,  for  it  charged  the  earl  with  having 
committed  the  murder  on  February  9th ;  and  whatever  was  the 
way  in  which  Damley  was  killed,  the  deed  was  certainly  not 
done  till  an  hour  or  two  after  midnight.  Of  this  plea  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  lords  on  the  panel  were  not  ashamed  to  avail 
themselves  when  afterwards  called  to  account  for  their  conduct. 

Bothwell  of  course  pleaded  not  guilty.  Lennox  was  called, 
and  did  not  answer;  and  the  ca^e  would  have  collapsed,  as 
every  one  present  probably  desired,  when  a  person  appeared 
'  CooieasioQ  of  the  Laird  of  OrmistOD:    Pitcairn,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 
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whote  part  had  not  been  arrmnged  in  the  programme.  Lennox 
was  absent,  but  one  of  his  servants,  Robert  Cunningham, 
ventured  into  the  arena  instead  of  him,  and,  rising  among  the 
crowd,  said: 

"  My  lords,  I  am  oome  here,  sent  by  my  master  the  Eari  of 
Lennox,  to  declare  the  cause  of  his  abaace  this  day.  The  cause 
of  his  absence  is  the  sbortneas  of  the  time,  and  that  he  is  deonded 
of  his  friends  and  servants  who  should  have  accompanied  him 
to  his  honour  and  surety  of  his  life ;  and  he  having  assistance  of 
no  friends  but  himself,  has  commanded  me  to  desire  a  sufficient 
day,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  cause  wherethrough  he  may 
keep  the  same.  And  if  your  lordships  will  proceed  at  this 
present,  I  protest  that  if  the  persons  iHw  pass  upon  assize  and 
mquest  of  twelve  persons  that  shall  enter  on  panel  this  day  do 
dnr  the  accused  person  of  the  murder  of  the  king,  that  it  shall 
be  wilful  error  and  not  ignorant,  by  reason  that  person  is 
notoreJy  known  to  be  the  murderer  of  the  king;  and  upon  this 
protestation  I  require  ane  document." 

The  protest  was  in  proper  form.  The  precipitation  of  the 
trial  had  been  contzvy  to  precedent;  and  Cunningham's 
demand,  in  the  regular  course  of  things,  should  have  been 
supported  by  the  queen's  advocates  who  were  present  in  the 
court.  They  sate  silent,  however.^  Bothwell's  counsel  pro- 
duced Lennox's  original  letter,  in  which  he  had  urged  the  queen 
to  k>se  no  time  in  pretiiog  Uie  inquiry.  The  queen  had  but 
done  what  the  proaeculor  denred,  and  he  had  now  therefore 
no  right  to  ask  for  more  delay.  There  was  no  prosecution,  no 
case,  no  witaeMM.  The  indictment  was  imsupported.  They  re- 
Se  court  to  accept  the  earl's  plea,  and  to  pronounce  him 

J- 
Coaniq^MUD  said  no  more  and  the  jury  withdrew.    Composed 
as  thrv  were  of  some  of  the  best  bkx>d  in  Scotland,  they  did  not 
rss.    There  was  "  kmg  reasoning,"  and  the  evening 

^  m  before  they  reappotftd.    Caithness,  before  the 

iict  was  given  in,  read  a  declaiation  m  all  their  nanaes  that, 
wiicreas  no  person  had  come  forward  to  support  the  chaige, 
**  they  could  but  deliver  according  to  their  knowledge,"  sind 
therefore  could  not  be  accused  of '' wilful  emr."  For  himseU, 
as  if  disdaining  to  avail  himself  of  the  sobterfuge  prepared  for 
him,  he  put  in  his  personal  protest  **  that  the  Dittay  was  not 


"  Tbt  qvaaa't  athracatM  that  ilKiakl  have  taivdfted  agilnst  BolhwaB 
an  oMMli  wwMhmnwl  for  tkrir  sOaMS.  Tto  like  at  ao  asaiat  hath  aot 
bam  tMd."— Drwy  to  Caefl.  April  — :  Aonfcr  MSS. 
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true  in  respect  that  the  murder  was  Cf '  '  try  loth, 

and  not  on  the  9th,"  and  "  so  tl.  say  but 

ca^  fended." 

\'>  qualifications,  as  it  were  washing  their  hands  of 

the  transaction  to  which  they  were  made  parties,  Caithness  and 
half  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  "  The  rest 
neither  quittied  him  nor  cleared  him,  but  were  silent."  * 

So  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  business  was  happily 
terminated.  The  queen  had  kept  her  promise  to  England  and 
France;  and  the  earl,  gathering  up  his  courage  again,  "  fixed 
a  cartel  against  the  Tolbooth  door  "  as  he  left  it — "  wherein  he 
offered  to  fight  in  single  combat  with  any  gentleman  undefamed 
that  durst  charge  him  with  the  murder." 

The  court  would  have  acted  niore  wisely  had  they  left  ' 
insolent  farce  unplayed.  The  indignation  of  the  Edinbu 
burghers  appeared  in  "  the  libels  "  which  covered  the  walls. 
"  The  lords  "  were  charged  "  with  wilful  manoeuvering  to  cover 
knavery."  "  Farewell,  gentle  Harry,"  was  written  at  one  place, 
"  but  vengeance  on  Mary."  At  another,  a  rude  caricature 
represented  Bothwell  as  a  frightened  hare  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  swords;  Mary  Stuart  as  a  mermaid  crowned,  flashing 
fury  out  of  her  eyes,  and  lashing  off  the  hounds  that  were 
pursuing  her  lover  with  a  huntsman's  double  thong. 

Murray  of  TuUibardine  in  his  brother's  place  replied  to  the 
challenge  by  offering  to  prove  Bothwell's  guilt  upon  his  body, 
with  the  sovereigns  of  France  and  England  for  judges  of  the 
combat.' 

Sir  William  Drury  himself,  boiling  over  with  scorn  and  anger, 
waited  only  for  Elizabeth's  permission  to  anticipate  Murray 
and  fight  Bothwell  himself;'  and  when  the  Queen  of  Scots 
ventured  from  Holyrood  through  the  city,  the  women  in  the 

«  Drury  to  C«:i1,  April  15:    Border  MSS.     For  Botbwdl't  trial  tee  the 

Jirinted  account  in  Keith  and  Andbrson,  and  the  Seolch  and  Bordtr  MSS. 
or  April,  1567,  m  the  Rolls  Hous*. 

•  Underneath  .Murray's  cartel  were  these  lines: — 

It  is  not  enough  the  puir  king  is  dead, 

But  michand  murtheraris  occupied  his  stead. 

And  doubell  addulterie  has  all  this  land  schamit. 

But  .til  vc  sillie  Lordis  man  be  defamit. 

An'  f*  man  gar  yourselves  manswarin. 

Got!  end  unto  tois  sorrowful  time. 

And  nave  yc  saiklcas,  nor  troublit  of  this  crime. 

SeoUk  MSS.  April  13,  Rolls  House. 

•  "  If  I  thought  it  might  stand  with  the  queen  my  sov^n-u'n'B  fav,>i,r 
I  would  answer  it,  and  commit  the  sequel  to  God.     I  hi 

charge  him  with,  and  would  prove  it  upon  his  body  as  wii. 
any  suit  I  have." — Drury  to  Cecil,  Apru  — ,  1367:  Border  A/:)i. 
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Grasainarket  rose  at  their  stalls  as  she  passed,  and  screamed 
after  her,  "  God  save  >'our  grace,  if  ye  be  sack  lets  of  the  king's 
dcatb-of  the  king's  death !  "  ^ 

One  more  nnagnrd  but  ominous  "  bill  "  was  set  up  upon  the 
ICarket  Cross.  "  I  am  assured  there  is  none  that  professes 
Christ  and  his  Evangel  that  can  with  any  upright  conscience 
part  the  Earl  Bothwell  and  his  wife,  albeit  she  justly  prove 
him  an  abominable  adulterer;  and  that  by  reason  he  has 
murdered  the  husband  of  her  he  intends  to  many,  whose 
obligation  and  promise  of  marriage  he  had  long  before  the 
murder  was  done."  * 

Every  hour  it  was  evident  that  the  relations  between  the 
queen  and  Bothwell  were  becoming  known.  Too  many  persons 
had  been  admitted  to  the  secret.  The  truth  was  oozing  out 
I»ece  by  piece  frcmi  a  hundred  whispering  tongues,  and  all  the 
air  was  full  of  it. 

But  the  ^mI  was  near  in  view,  and  they  had  gone  too  far  to 
halt  or  hciptate.  Two  days  after  the  tnal,  a  Parliament,  or 
such  packed  ancnibly  as  the  queen  called  by  the  name,  met  at 
Edinburgh.  LeimoK  escaped  to  England.  The  Earls  of  Mar 
and  Gkncaim  applied  for  licence  "  to  depart  the  realm  for  a 
season."  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  four  other 
prelates,  six  earls,  of  whom  Bothwell  and  Argyle  were  two, 
six  other  noblemen,  and  a  few  commoners  represented  the 
Leraslature  of  Scotknd.  To  bribe  the  Protestants,  an  Act  of 
Rdugion  was  passed,  and  the  queen  for  the  first  time  formally 
recognised  the  Refonnatioo.  The  price  of  the  divorce  was  paid 
to  Huntly,  and  the  Gordon  estates  were  restored,  while  in  return 
"  the  purgatk»  of  Bothwell  was  oonfirmed,  and  the  assize 
allowed  for  good."*  To  silence  mutinous  tongues,  it  was 
enacted  that,  "  whereas  various  writings  had  been  set  up  to  the 
slander,  infamy,  and  reproach  of  the  queen's  highness  and 
drivers  of  the  nobiUty,  the  queen  and  estates  ordained  that  in 
tirne  coming,  when  any  such  placard  or  defamation  was  fouixl, 
person  first  seeins  the  same  should  take  it  or  destroy  it, 
mat  no  further  knowledge  nor  copy  sboold  pass  of  the  same; 
if  such  person  failed  thtfon,  and  either  the  writing  was  copied 
or  prooeeded  to  further  knowledge  among  the  people,  the  first 
■eer  and  finder  shoukl  be  punished  in  the  same  nuuuier  as  the 
fintinventoranduptetter,  if  he  was  apprehended;  thedefamen 

>  Drwv  to  C4^c  .  1567:  B«fd0r  USS. 

•  SnUk  MSi>  '  7. 

*  Dnirv  to  Cr.  H^d^  US5. 
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of  the  queen  should  be  punished  with  death,  and  all  others  with 
imprisonment  at  the  queen's  pleasure."  ^ 

Five  days  were  sufficient  for  these  measures.  The  Parliament 
was  dissolved  on  the  19th,  and  the  same  evening,  to  celebrate 
the  occasion,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  invited  the  peers  and  bishops 
to  sup  with  him  at  a  place  called  Ainslie's  Tavern.  The  primate 
and  five  other  prelates,  among  whom  was  Leslie,  the  afterwards 
celebrated  Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntly,  Suther- 
land, Cassilis,  Eglinton,  and  some  others,  were  present.  The 
wine  went  round  freely,  and  at  length  Bothwell  rose  and  pro- 
duced a  bond,  which  he  offered  to  their  signature,  as  he  pre- 
tended, by  the  queen's  desire.  The  first  clauses  related  personjedly 
to  himself. 

"  The  undersigned  "  were  required  to  say  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  accusation  against  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  had  been  disposed 
of  in  open  court,  and  as  all  noblemen  in  honour  and  credit  with 
their  sovereign  were  subject  to  suspicion  and  calumnies,  they  were 
determined  to  resist  such  slanders,  and  if  the  earl  was  again 
accused,  they  would  stand  by  him  and  take  part  with  him. 

So  far  there  was  little  difficulty;  most  of  the  guests  were 
more  or  less  interested  in  suppressing  future  inquiry  into  the 
business  of  the  Kirk-a-Field.  The  remaining  paragraphs  were 
of  graver  import.    The  "  bond  "  continued  thus: — 

"  Considering  further  the  time  present,  and  how  the  queen's 
majesty,  their  sovereign,  was  now  destitute  of  a  husband,  in 
which  solitary  state  the  commonwealth  of  their  country  would 
not  permit  her  to  continue,  should  her  majesty  be  moved  by 
respect  of  his  faithful  services  to  take  the  Earl  Bothwell  to  her 
husband,  they  and  every  one  of  them,  upon  their  honour,  truth, 
and  fidelity,  promised  to  advance  and  set  forward  the  marriage 
with  their  counsel,  satisfaction,  and  assistance,  as  soon  as  the 
law  would  allow  it  to  be  done,  and  to  esteem  any  one  as  their 
common  enemy  and  evil  wilier  who  endeavoured  to  hinder  it." 

To  this  precious  document  from  twelve  to  twenty  noblemen,* 

*  Proceeding!  of  Parliament,  April,  1367:   Printed  in  Keith. 
•The  original  bond  was  destroyed.     It  turvives  only  in  copies, 
jnatures  were  supplied  by  reoollectioa,  and  the  different  U&ts  do 
agree.     The  Scotch  list,  usually  printed  as  authentic    r  .nt,i:iis  \fii: 


«videace  that  be  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time; 

be  proved  distinctly  not  to  have  signed.     A  list  f  :; 

State  Papers  bespeaks  credibility  by  the  omission    :  M     : 

though  again  it  is  obviously  inaccurate  since  thi~   .u  '  r.  :ii.i):. 

of  Mortoa.     See  the  lists  in  Kbith,  vol.  ii.  p.  566,  Lawson's  edition   and 

"A  Copy  of  the  Bond  signed  bv  the  Lords,  April  19,  1367." — MSS. 

Seotiatid,  Rolls  Houst, 
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besides  the  bishops,  were  induced  to  set  their  hands:  some,  like 
the  primate,  in  deliberate  treachery,  to  tempt  the  queen  into 
ruin;  some,  it  was  afterwards  pretended,  in  fear  of  Bothwell's 
"  hackbutters,"  who  surrounded  the  house;  some,  perhaps  the 
BKMt,  Irxd  mond  weakness  and  want  of  presence  of  mind. 
Bl^ton  '*  dipped  away,"  and  saved  his  honour  thus.  Morton 
■nd  Maitknd  other  did  the  same  or  they  had  sufficient  fortitude 
Id  withhold  their  signatures.  They  said  generally  that  they 
would  not  oppose  the  marriage;  but  they  declined  to  commit 
themselves  to  the  bond.^ 

Such  was  the  celebrated  Ainslie's  supper,  of  all  bad  trans- 
actioos,  in  that  bad  time,  in  common  esteem  the  most  dis- 
graceful, yet  a  fit  sequel  to  what  had  preceded  it,  and  on  the 
whole  len  mischievous  than  the  trial  at  the  Tolbooth.  At  the 
iMpper  the  noble  k>rds  and  other  high  persons  did  but  com- 
■romise  their  own  characters,  in  which  there  was  little  left  to 
•njure.  In  the  High  Court  of  Justice  the  fountains  of  society 
were  poisoned. 

By  neither  one  nor  the  other  did  Bothwell  gain  much.  All 
hated  him,  even  those  who  seemed  his  friends;  and  he  himself 
had  little  confidence  in  the  promises  which  he  had  taken  such 
pains  to  obtain.  Meanwhile  the  people — those  to  whom  Knox 
had  contrived  to  bring  some  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong, 
thoee  who  could  feel  the  natural  indignation  of  honest  men 
against  atrocious  wickedness — began  at  this  last  outrage  to  rouse 
themsehret  to  action.  Glencairo  and  Mar,  though  they  had 
thought  ol  leaving  the  country,  were  still  at  their  posts,  and 
Mar  for  the  present  was  keeping  watch  over  the  infant  prince 
•irling.  If  only  Elizabeth  would  support  them,  they  might 
make  an  effort  to  save  their  queen  from  completing  her 
dishonour.  They  could  aoM  of  them  trust  Kliza))cth.  She 
had  forfeited  their  confidence  once  for  all  in  her  shuffling 
desertion  of  Murray.  Whatever  she  might  privately  feel  or 
A...,rr.  t^ey  could  not  feel  certain  that,  even  in  their  present 
.isoet,  she  would  nmintain  them  openly  in  resistance 

XYet  it  was  impossible  to  sit  still;  and  Sir 
. ,  of  Grange,  was  selected  in  Murray's  absence 
ci  mc  temper  of  the  English  povenunent.  The  day  after 
lie's  wpper.  Grange  wrote  thus  to  Cedl: 

*  **  TIM  lords  Imv«  Sttbacribcd  a  bond  to  be  Bothwvll't  frWads  ia  aH 
eettooa,  Mvtog  Martoa  md  Ladbctoa,  who,  thoufb  tbey  yUidti  to  tb* 
mmnUM,  y«(  in  the  «ad  wluiBd  to  b«  bis  Ml  so  §mmak  Unas."— Dewy 
teOcJ.  April  17:   Bordm  USS. 

It  I 
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"  It  may  please  your  lor '  •  '  ulerstand  what      " 

be  your  sovereign's  part  c  :uurder  comni. 

among  us;  for  albeit  her  majesty  was  blow  in  all  our  last  tro;; 
and  therefore  lost  that  favour  we  did  bear  unto  her,  yet  it 
thelcss  if  her  majesty  will  pursue  for  the  revenge  ot 
murder,  I  dare  assure  your  lordship  she  shall  win  tin 
the  hearts  of  all  the  best  in  Scotland  again.    Further,  \i 
understood  that  her  majesty  would  assist  us  and  favour  us,     . 
should  not  be  long  in  revenging  of  this  murder.    The  queen 
caused  ratify  in  Parliament  the  cleansing  of  Bothwell.     She  in- 
tends to  take  the  prince  out  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  hands,  and  put 
him  into  Bothwell's  keeping,  who  murdered  the  king  his  father. 
The  same  night  the  Parhament  was  dissolved,  Bothwell  called 
the  most  part  of  the  noblemen  to  supper,  for  to  desire  of  them 
their  promise  in  writing  and  consent  for  the  queen's  marriage, 
which  he  will  obtain;   for  she  has  said  that  she  cares  not  to  lose 
France,  England,  and  her  own  country  for  him,  and  shall  go 
with  him  to  the  world's  end  in  a  white  petticoat  ere  she  leave 
him.     Yea,  she  is  so  far  past  all  shame,  that  she  has  caused 
make  an  Act  of  Parliament  against  all  those  that  shall  set  up 
any  writing  that  shall  speak  anything  of  him.     Whatever  is 
unhonest  reigns  presently  in  this  court.     God  deliver  them  from 
their  evil."  * 

Elizabeth  was  incredulous  as  ever,  as  to  any  actual  com- 
plicity of  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  m  ^If.     Yet 
treatment  of  her  officer,  the  trial,  and  t                A  news  w 
came  in  day  after  day  from  Scotland,  had  already  comp- 
her  to  see  how  deeply  Mary  Stuart  was  compromising  her 
She  spoke  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  with  genuine  distress,  of 
the  contemptuous  evasion  of  her  desire  that  the  trial  might  l)e 
postponed.    The  Spanish  ambassador,  in  his  account  to  Pli 
seemed  equally  scandalised.     "  The  earl,"   he  said,  "  had  h^  .. 
acquitted  by  the  Queen  of  Scots'  own  order.    Lennox  was  not 
allowed  to  be  present;  the  court  was  surrounded  by  armed  men 
in  the  earl's  pay;  and  though  a  majority  of  the  judges,  under 
the   queen's   influence,   had   acquitted    Bothwell,   because   no 
prosecutor  appeared,  many  of  them  had  refused  to  vote."  ' 

»  Grange  to  Cecil,  April  20:    MSS.  ScoUand,  R<ais  House. 

*  "  No  pareci6  acusador  ni  testigo  contra  eJ  Coade,  y  assi  fu^  dado  pew 
libre  por  la  mayor  parte  de  los  jueoes;  por^"-  '■  ij.<".  mandd  que 
declarasen:   y  los  demas  no  quisieron  votar  eii  ■  s  que  no 

habia  libtrtad  en  el  juicio,  porque  el  Conde  B< '  j,'o  mucha 

gente,  y  el  de  Lennox  no  podia  venir  sino  ct/r.  omo  se  le 

habia  ordenado,  por  manera  que  no  vin6  quieti  <'  en  ello. 

Begun  me  ccrtifican." — De  Silva  to  I'l  'i'     Air  .'-.cos. 
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On  the  arrival  of  Gnu^'s  letter,  Elizabeth  determined  to 
oiake  one  more  effort,  and  force  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  see  the 
omstructioa  which  Europe  was  pladog  upon  her  conduct.  A 
paper  of  notes,  in  Cecil's  hand,  diOed  the  asth  of  April,  contains 
the  sobstanoe  ol  his  thoughts  about  it.  "  The  inquiry  mto  the 
murder  could  not  and  shoold  not  be  stifled.  The  Queen  of  Soots 
should  be  made  to  midentand  what  manner  of  bruits  and  rumours 
were  spread  through  all  countries  about  her,  gathered  as  they 
were  by  indiffeitat  men  upon  beholding  the  proceedings  in  Soot- 
land  since  the  king's  death.  If  it  was  true  that  she  Uxought  of 
marrying  Bothwell,  so  monstrous  an  outrage  must  be  prevented." 
Lord  Grey,  as  a  penon  unconnected  with  Scotch  practices,  was 
cbosen  to  go  down  to  Holjfrood  and  reason  with  her.  He  was 
bstructed  to  tell  the  Queen  of  Soots  that  Elizabeth  was  simply 
ahodoed  at  the  reports  whidi  were  iMrou^t  to  her.  "  No  dis- 
covery had  been  made  of  the  malelactors."  "Such  as  were 
moat  touched  with  the  crime  were  most  favoured,  retained  m 
credit,  and  benefited  with  gifts  and  rewards.  The  father,  and 
others  of  the  king's  friends,  that  should  orderly  seek  the  revenge, 
were  forced  by  fear  to  retire  from  the  court,  and  some  of  them 
deprived  of  their  offices."  "  Her  majesty  was  greatly  perplexed 
what  to  do  b  a  case  of  such  moment,"  whether  to  believe  nothing 
i  .  I  .  .1  .  hen^^  ••  Qf^  giving  credit  but  i"  '""  part,  to  enter 
lata  of  the  queen's  integri:  of  all  other 

tilings  sne  most  raisliked  to  conceive."        ine  t^ueen  of  Soots 
washer  nstcr  and  kinswoman.    The  young  gentleman  that  was 
foully  murdered  was  bom  a  subject  of  bar  realm,  and  in  like 
decree  her  kinsman."    The  world  pointed  with  one  consent  at 
'hwtU  as  the  aaassin.    "  His  malice  to  the  kinff  was  notori- 
iy  deadly.    The  king  m  his  life  feared  hit  death  by  Bothwell, 
and  sought  to  have  escaped  out  of  the  realm."    Yet  the  castles  of 
Fiiinburgh  and  Leith  nad  been  sinoe  given  in  charge  to  this 
1, "  and  generally  all  credit  and  reputation  oonve^  only  to 
'"d  his  that  were  most  oommooly  diaiged  with  the  king's 
"  Contempt,  or  at  least  ne^ect,  had  been  used  in  the 
iHinai  of  the  king's  body.    His  btter,  his  kin,  and  his  friends 
were  forced  to  preaerre  themselves  1^  abaenoe; "  and  whflc 
nnox  was  forbiddea  to  appear  at  the  trial  with  more  than  six 
:m  servants,  "  the  parson  accused  was  attended  with  great 
oumpanies  of  soldiers."  * 
As  in  her  first  letter,  when  first  she  heard  of  the  murder,  as  m 

*  laemMtioM  to  Laed  Grnr  Mat  la  post  to  tht  Q«mb  ol  Soots,  Apdl 
^.  t<6j      In  Cmcir*  hAod:    itSS   StaiUmd,  RolU  Homu. 
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the  despatch  of  Killlgrew,  as  in  her  vent 

Mary  Stuart  from  committinf:  her?'  lice, 

so  again  in  this  intended  i;  -th  was  fulhllinj^  those 

duties  of  kind  and  wise  fn  ^,  h  Mary  Stuart's  advo- 

cates complained  afterwards  that  she  had  been  deprived  of; 
but  before  Grey  could  start  on  his  mission,  fresh  news  arrived, 
which  made  this  and  every  other  effort  in  the  Queen  of  Scots* 
interests  unavailing. 

Notwithstanding  Ainslie's  supper,  neither  the  earl  nor  the 
queen  could  feel  assured  that  their  marriage  arrangements  w.    '  ' 
progress  satisfactorily.    They  could  not  conceal  from  tl. 
selves  that  it  was  regarded  by  every  one  v.  »■  repugnance. 

Bothwell,  as  events  afterwards  proved,  ,  '  not  n  sinple 

friend  among  the  lords,  and  not  to  be  his  fri< 
was  to  be  his  deadly  enemy.     Morton  and    v 
to  be  not  ill-disposed  towards  him;  but  their  negative  attit 
was  more  than  suspicious,  and  the  delay  even  of  the  few  v,v 
which  would  elapse  before  the   Divorce  Court  could  relc.tst 
Bothwell  from  his  wife  might  give  an  opportunity  for  (    ' 
motion  at  home,  or  for  some  interference  from  Elizabeth,  v>  1 
might  equally  be  fatal  to  their  wishes.     Nor  was  the  c 
position  with  the  band  of  desperadoes  that  he  had  coll< 
about  him  any  more  reassuring.     He  had  no  money  to  pay  t : 
with.    Two  days  after  the  separation  of  the  Parliament  t 
mutinied    in  the    hall  at  Holyrood.     Bothwell    :  i   to 

seize  one  of  the  ringleaders,  but  his  comrades  in-  tcr- 

fered;  and  the  earl,  after  a  savage  altercation,  could  only  {] 
them  by  promises,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  redeem,  exi    , 
by  some  speedy  measure  which  would  give  him  the  immediate 
control  of  the  kingdom. 

On  the  22nd  of  April,  the  day  which  followed  this  commotion,. 
Mary  Stuart  went  to  Stirling,  professedly  to  visit  her  chi'  ' 
The  general  suspicion  was  that  she  intended,  if  possible,  U> 
the  prince  into  her  own  hands,  and  either  carry  him  back  wim 
her  to  Edinburgh,  or  place  both  the  child  and  Stirling  Castle  in 
Bothwell's  keeping.     If  this  was  her  design,  it  was  defeate<] 
the  prudence  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  in  admitting  the  qi. 
within  the  gates,  allowed  but  two  ladies  to  accompany  her. 
But  there  was  a  second  purpose  in  the  expedition,  which  the 
following  letters  will  explain :  * — 

•These  letters  were  found  in  the  celebrated  casket  wit'  rs  to 

which  reference  was  previously  made  (Chap.  X.)     I  accept  t  iiiii» 

because,  as  will  be  seen,  they  were  submitted  to  the  scrutitiy  wi  »iaa«k 
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THS  QUKKN  OF  SCOTS  TO  TBS  EARL  BOTHWXLL 

"  Of  the  time  and  place  I  remit  me  to  your  brother  ^  and  to 
)'ou.  I  will  follow  him,  and  will  (ail  in  nothing  in  my  part.  He 
finds  many  difikulties.  I  think  he  does  advertise  you  thereof, 
and  what  he  desires  (or  the  handling  of  himself.  As  for  the 
handling  of  myseK,  I  heard  it  once  weO  devised.  Methinks  that 
vour  services  and  the  long  amit^,  having  the  goodwill  o(  the 
lords,  do  well  deserN-e  a  pvtlon,  if  above  the  duty  of  a  subject 
:  ad%*anre  yourself,  not  to  constrain  me,  but  to  assure  your- 

:  oi  such  place  near  unto  me,  that  other  admonitions  or  foreign 
pcrsuaaons  may  not  let  me  from  consenting  to  that  that  you 
ix>pe  jour  service  shall  make  you  one  day  to  attain;  and  to 
be  dint,  to  aiake  yourself  sore  of  the  lordb  and  free  to  marry; 
and  that  you  are  oonstxmined  for  your  surety,  and  to  be  aUe 
to  serve  me  faithfully,  to  use  an  humble  request  joined  to  an 
importune  action ;  and  to  be  short,  excuse  yourself  and  persuade 
them  the  most  you  can  that  you  are  constrained  to  make  pur- 
suit against  % ••^-'•nies.    You  shall  say  enough  if  the  matter 

or  ground  d^  ,  and  many  fair  words  to  Ledington.*    If 

you  '  '  Tie  ciceci,  send  me  word,  and  leave  not  the  blame  of 

all 

AmuUi  ubacurity  in  some  of  the  allusions,  the  drift  uf  this 
letter  is  generally  plain,  when  interpreted  by  what  actually 
occurred.  Lest  interference  in  Scotland,  or  the  admonition  or 
persuasion  of  England  or  France,  should  dash  the  cup  from  their 
lips,  the  bveis  had  laid  a  plan,  to  which  the  Earl  of  Huntly  was 
a  consenting  party,  that  BothweQ  should  carry  off  the  queen  by 
seeming  (orce.  She  was  to  return  to  Edbburgh  on  the  a4th; 
she  ooijJd  be  intercepted  on  the  way,  and  the  violence  which 
bad  been  ofered  to  he  r  would  then  make  the  marriage  a  necessity ; 


th»  mtin  HnglMi  pMngB.  aad  mpmiMy  to  Umm  aoMOf  tb«  pcOTS  wh» 
wT*  oioat  inUVMUd  te  dtoeowtof  Umoi  to  b«  farfaiC  and  by  tbam 
atiod  to  bt  iodkpaublr  in  tlM  haadwrtUBg  of  lb*  Qftma  of  SeoU; 
juM  tb«  Uum%  io  tb«  text  wpodally  ntkt  to  vmymnatiaoM  with  Lord 
r  I  ooUjr,  wbo  WM  Ums  aad  alwajrt  on*  oil  Marjr  SCaait's  tOMM  •dbewoto 
ccavvaatkMW  wMeh  ho  eoold  bavt  daiitd  had  tbojr  boas  falst.  aad  whleb 
t--  M«w  did  d«y;  bseuM  thilr  eoatarts  wvfo  cwwftriod  ia  ovwy  par- 
lar  oBlavoaraM*  to  tb*  qataa  by  •  Catbolk  iafonaaat  «l  Um  Spoalsb 
Mudor.  wbo  bumad  fron  tb«  ipot  Io  Loodoii  tmnwdtstdjr  afur  tb» 
i  eauilropbs  tor  wbkb  tbey  pwpawd  tbo  way;  sad  bMUy.  biaaii 
r  h  BO  grouad  wfealaw  to  doabl  Um  paaiBM«s  olUw  oatln  s«  at 
caakM  k«t<n,  oxeipt  saeh  m  artas  froai  tba  baidy  and  loBt<wt<a— d 
l>ut  flallnly  basntas  daalal  ol  Intanalod  or  SMtteaatal  pavtiaaDS. 
*  BoibwaB'a  broCbar-tai-law.  tba  Bart  ol  HanUy. 
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while  Bothwrll  could  plead  his  own  danger,  and  the  general 
difficulties  of  his  position,  as  an  excuse  for  his  precipitancy. 

It  was  a  wild  scheme — not  so  wild  perhaps  in  Scotland  as  it 
would  have  seemed  in  any  other  country,  but  still  full  of  diffi- 
culty. Lord  Huntly  on  mature  consideration  was  against 
attempting  it;  the  queen  could  not  travel  without  a  strong 
escort,  and  the  escort,  though  it  might  be  under  Huntly's  own 
command,  would  resist  unless  taken  into  the  secret. 

A  few  hours  after  the  last  letter  the  queen  wrote 
again: — 

"  My  lord,  since  my  letter  written,  your  brother-in-law  that 
was  came  to  me  very  sad,  and  has  asked  my  counsel  what  he 
should  do  after  to-morrow,  because  there  are  many  here,  and 
among  them  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  would  rather  die  t' 
suffer  me  to  be  carried  away,  they  conducting  me — and  t; 
he  feared  there  should  some  trouble  happen  of  it — that  it  should 
be  said  of  the  other  side  he  was  unthankful  to  have  betrayed  me. 

"  I  told  him  he  should  have  resolved  with  you  upon  all  that, 
and  that  he  should  avoid  if  he  could  those  that  were  most 
mistrusted.^  He  has  resolved  to  write  thereof  to  you  by  my 
opinion ;  for  he  has  abashed  me  to  see  him  so  unresolved  at  the 
need.  I  assure  myself  he  will  play  the  part  of  an  honest  man; 
but  I  have  thought  good  to  advertise  you  of  the  fear  he  has  t 
he  should  be  charged  and  accused  of  treason,  to  the  end  ; 
without  mistrusting  him  you  may  be  the  more  circumspect,  and 
that  you  may  have  the  more  power.  We  had  yesterday  *  more 
than  300  horse  of  his  and  Livingstone's.  For  the  honour  of 
God  he  accompanied  rather  of  more  than  less,  for  that  is  the 
principal  of  my  care." 

Again,  and  still  more  deeply,  it  seems  that  Huntly's  mind 
misgave  him.  In  a  third  note,  the  queen  said  that  he  had 
returned  a  second  time  and  "  preached  unto  her  that  it  was  a 
foolish  enterprise,  and  that  with  her  honour  she  could  never 
marry  Bothwell,  seeing  that  he  was  married  already;  his  own 
people  would  not  allow  her  to  be  carried  off,  and  the  lords  would 
unsay  their  promises." 

"  i  told  him,"  she  said,  "  that  seeing  I  was  come  so  far,  if  you 
did  not  withdraw  yourself  of  yourself,  no  persuasion  nor  death 
itself  should  make  me  fail  of  my  promise. — I  would  I  were  dead, 
for  I  see  all  goes  ill.    Despatch  the  answer  that  I  fail  not,  and 

*  i.e.  in  selecting  the  men  who  were  to  form  her  guard,  be  should  choose 
those  on  whom  he  could  rely  not  to  resist. 

*  On  the  way  to  Stirling,  April  23. 
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put  no  trust  in  your  brother  for  this  enterprise,  for  he  has 
told  it"  > 

This  last  note  roust  have  been  written  from  Stirling  at  mid- 
night, between  the  23rd  and  24th  of  April  Bothwell  was  lying 
in  wait  at  Linlithgow,  and  not  daring  to  trust  Huntly  furUier, 
the  queen  sent  it  to  him  by  the  trusted  hands  of  Paris  the  page.* 
The  earl,  when  Paris  found  him,  was  lying  «skq>,  "  his  captainn 
all  about  him."  Ue  rose,  wrote  a  hasty  answer,  and  as  he  gave 
it  mio  the  page's  bands  said,  "  Reooumveod  me  humbly  to  her 
majesty,  and  say  I  will  meet  her  on  the  road  to-day  at  the 
bridge."* 

The  scheme  had  got  wind.  The  aueen's  own  movements,  the 
coosidenble  preparations  which  had  been  made  by  Bothwell  at 
Dunbar,  and  the  large  number  of  armed  men  which  he  had 
collected  at  Linlithgow,  had  quickened  the  already  roused 
suspicions  of  the  people.*  Huntly  had  betrayed  the  secret, 
dreading  the  indignation  of  the  noblemen  who  were  still  hoping 
to  save  the  queen;  and  so  well  it  was  known,  that  Lennox, 
writing  from  some  hiding-place  where  he  was  waiting  for  a  ship 

This  b  eonfinned  by  Sir  William  Dmry,  wIk>  writes  to  CecQ:— "  Botb- 
wdl  wM  Mcndr  at  LkUtteow  tiM  olcbt  bitav  b*  took  tta*  own.  In 
tb*  nwniBC  b»  broka  wiib  Huatly  oi  bia  datanaiaeyoa  for  bavjac  Um 
awco.  wbA  in  do  rapcet  be  mtOd  jitM  oata**— Awilw  MSS.RoiU 
notiM. 

* "  J«  vow  «nvof»  e«  portier  ear  j«  n'ote  me  ftcr  4  vostie  Mr*  de  ees 
kcttta  ni  da  la  rtiliaaBri  Tbc  orifmal  Fraacb  oi  tbia  latter,  aod  ol  ooa 
otbar.  baa  at  laat  baaa  recowwd.  Tha  aolhary  critical  obkctioa  to  the 
■uniiinmfai  of  tba  lelten  baa  bam  rartad  oo  tba  obvioaa  fact,  that,  al- 


tbat,  al- 

Mary  Stuart  carreapoadad  witb  BotbwaU  tai  Fkancb.  tba  Fiaocb 

vcntoa  wlucb  waa  pubtisbad  bjr  Bnrhanan  containwl  SooCcb  idioma  and 
bava  been  tranaiatad  from  Sooteb.    It  waa  aaturatty  coojaetored 


in  nflf  tbat  tba  orifiDalB  wwa  out  o<  Bvobaaaa'a  raacb.  and  tbat  bia 
FrMcb  and  Latin  vanrioaa  ci  tba  lattan  wan  latranalatioaa  from  tba 


Seotdi  tranaUtioo,  wbicb  waa  mada  wImb  tbay  ware  flnt  diaoovand.  It 
is  now  certain  tbat  tbia  waa  tba  tmtb.  Ott  tba  aaamination  of  tba  oii^nal 
'-•••^s  at  Wfatmmalar,  two  wtn  pcodiiced  befoca  tba  otberL  and  ol  tbeaa 

.  eoplaa  wcsa  takaa  at  tba  time,  ooa  of  wbkb,  tbat  wbicb  I  bava  quotad 

tba  test,  ia  at  Hatjald  amon(  CacfTs  aoUa  of  tba  axamiaatioa.  Tba 
uibar,  tbat  eaaaaneinc  "  Moosietir,  t^y  rennnjr  da  voatre  abaeoce,**  ia  in 
tbe  Mseofd  Ofkt  MSS.lUtiV  Qvbbw  or  Scots,  vqL  iL  No.  66.  Tbia  part 
of  tba  qoeatioo  nay  tbua  be  said  to  be  set  at  rest.  Tba  Hatfldd  latter  is 
cadocaed  **  From  SUrlinf  opsa  tbe  ravisbment." 
• "  KacoamendaaaMbaaiblaaMnt  A  la  Majcatia. ct  hiy  dictea  one  j'ycay 

tuOOmr  U  tronvar  mr  la  cbamyn  an  pont."— Cnafaaeiim  oi  Niebolaa 

!«t  edlad  Peris:  Pitcaibji.  vol  i.pi.sio. 

•  Ob  Iba  aomiac  of  tba  S4tb  Sir  wBiam  Dmry  wrote  from  Baiwiek: 
— "  Tbia  dar  tbe  qneaa  returns  to  Bdinburgb  or  Dnnbar.  Tba  Barl 
BotbiMU  bath  aatbered  many  oi  bis  Umds,  aome  say  to  ride  bi  Uddis- 
-be 


bat  Uian  is  feared  aone  otber  parpoae  wbicb  be  taiteadatb 
diflrat  Irmn  tbat.  of  tba  wbicb  I  bellewi  sbortly  I  abay  be  able  10  advai^ 
tiee  mere  certafaily.**— Drory  to  Cedl.  April  S4:  Border  MSS. 
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to  take  him  to  England,  was  able  to  inform  his  wife  particularly 
of  what  was  about  to  happen.'  The  queen,  however,  was  too 
infatuated  to  care  for  the  consequences :  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th  she  took  leave  of  the  prince;  not  finding  herself  able  to 
carry  him  with  her  as  she  had  meant  to  do,  she  commended 
him  rather  needlessly  to  the  care  of  the  earl  whose  chief  business 
■was  to  protect  him  from  his  mother ;  •  she  then  mounted  her 
horse,  and  attended  by  Huntly,  Maitland,  James  Melville,  and 
her  ordinary  guard,  she  prepared  for  the  concluding  passage  of 
Bothwell's  melodrama.  The  first  act  of  it  had  been  the  kmg's 
murder,  the  second  the  trial  at  the  Tolbooth ;  the  scene  of  the 
third  was  Almond  Bridge,  two  miles  from  Edinburgh  on  the 
road  to  Linlithgow.  There,  as  he  had  promised,  the  adven- 
turous earl  lay  waiting  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland ;  as  the  royal 
train  appeared  he  dashed  forward  with  a  dozen  of  his  followers 
and  seized  her  bridle-rein ;  her  guard  flew  to  her  side  to  defend 
her,  when,  with  singular  composure,  she  said  she  would  have 
no  bloodshed;  her  people  were  outnumbered,  and  rather  than 
any  of  them  should  lose  their  lives,  she  would  go  wherever  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  wished.  Uncertain  what  to  do,  they  dropped 
their  swords.  Huntly  submitted  to  be  disarmed,  and,  with 
Maitland  and  Melville,  was  made  prisoner.  Their  followers 
dispersed,  and  Bothwell,  with  his  captives  and  the  queen,  rode 
for  Dunhiar.  The  thinnest  veil  of  affectation  was  scarcely 
maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  Blackadder, 
one  of  Bothwell's  people  who  had  charge  of  Melville,  told  him, 
as  they  went  along,  that  it  was  all  done  with  the  queen's  consent.' 
Drury,  writing  three  days  later  from  Berwick,  was  able  to  say 

*  "  The  queen  retumi  this  day  from  Stirling.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell 
bath  gathered  many  of  his  frirnds.  He  is  minded  to  meet  her  this  day, 
and  take  her  by  the  way  and  bring  her  to  Dunbar.  Judge  ye  if  it  be 
with  her  will  or  no." — The  Earl  of  Lennox  to  Ladv  Lennox,  April  24: 
MSS.  Scntland,  Rolls  House. 

•Sentiment,  both  in  words  and  in  painting,  has  made  much  of  this 
parting  charge  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The  ?t"'--  '-'"•»r,t  at 
the  time  in  Scotland,  though  as  improbable  as  the  fine  v  tri- 

buted  on  the  occasion  to  the  queen,  is  more  characteristic  oi  :  iry 

feeling.     Sir  William  Drury  writes: — 

"  At  the  queen's  last  being  at  Stirling,  the  prince  being  brought  unto 
her,  she  offered  to  kiss  him,  but  the  prince  would  not.  but  put  her  face 
away  with  his  hand,  and  did  to  his  strength  scratch  her.  She  took  an 
apple  out  of  her  pocket  .ind  offered  it,  but  it  would  not  be  received  by 
him   but  the  nurse  t  i  to  a  greyhound  bitch  having  whelpw  the 

apple  was  throwm.  and  we  and  hrr  whelps  died  presently; 

-a  sugar  loaf  also  f'>r  ■  was  brought  thither  at  the  same  time  and 

left  there  for  th  t  the  Earl  of  Mar  keeps  the  same.     It  is  judged 

to  be  very  evil  d." — Drury  to  Cecil,  May  20:    Border  MSS. 

»  Memoirs  of  ^x  james  Melville. 
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that  the  riolence  whidi  had  been  used  wu  only  apparent.' 
The  road  skirted  the  south  wall  of  Edinburgh.  Some  one  was 
sent  in,  as  if  to  ask  for  assistance  for  the  queen,  and  Sir  James 
Balfour  replied  by  firing  the  castle  guns  at  Bothwell's  troop; 
but  "  the  pieces  had  b«en  charged  very  well  with  hay,"  *  and 
gave  out  sound  merely.  Even  the  Spanish  ambassador,  in 
transmitting  to  Philip  the  opinion  of  a  trustworthy  Catholic 
informant,  could  but  say  that  "  all  had  been  arranged  before- 
hand, that  the  queen,  when  the  marriage  was  completed,  might 
pretend  that  she  had  been  forced  into  consent.* 

It  was  twelve  o'ck>ck  before  the  party  reached  Dunbar. 
There,  safe  at  kst  in  his  own  den,  the  earl  turned  like  a  wolf  on 
the  man  who  had  attempted  to  staxxl  between  him  and  his 
ambition.  "  Maitland,"  it  is  said,  "  would  have  been  slaixk 
that  night,"  but  for  the  protection  which  his  mistress  threw 
over  him.  Huntly  and  Bothwell  both  set  on  him,  and  Mary- 
Stuart — be  it  remembered  to  her  honour — thrust  her  body 
between  the  sword-points  and  the  breast  of  one  whose  fault  was 
that  he  had  been  htr  too  faithful  servant  "  She  told  Huntly 
that  if  a  hair  of  Ledingtoo's  head  did  perish,  she  would  cause 
him  forfeit  lands  and  goods  and  lose  his  hfe."  *  Melville  and 
Huntly  were  rdeased  uie  foUowing  morning,  but  Maitland  was 
detained  dose  prisoner,  and  was  still  in  danger  of  murder.  He 
contrived  to  communicate  with  the  English  at  Berwick,  to 
whom  he  intended  if  pooibk  to  escape.  The  queen  remained 
to  suffer  (according  to  her  snbeeaoent  explanation  of  what  befell 
her)  the  violence  which  rendered  her  nuuriage  with  Bothwell  a 
necessity,  if  the  offspring  which  she  expected  from  it  was  to 
be  bom  legitimate. 

But  this  oonchiding  outni^  determined  the  action  of  the 

nobility.    The  last  virtue  which  failed  a  Scot  was  jeak)usy  of 

his  country's  honoor— and  they  felt  that  they  were  becoming 

the  bywoid  of  Europe.    They  wrote  to  Mary  on  the  ayth  of 

April  ofiering  ber  their  swords,  if  it  was  true  that  she  had  been 

carried  off  nnwilKnf^  *  and  requesting  to  be  certified  of  her 

"  TiM  mmum  <  EiothwcTs  amUag  wHb  tb«  QtMca.  »Iiwm|i 

-ppcan  to  b*  fort  .  i%  knowa  to  te  tnhmnrim." — Drary  to  Cml, 

■Onirr  toOcd.  M»)r:   Ibid. 


*  Dv  SOva  to  UttUp,  Buy  t:    Ms.  MMMMW. 

*  MaitlaiKl  himM  d«erib«l  th»  ma*  to  Drury.  It  is  Uktfy  tlut 
HimUy  h«d  oonwilnd  MaMImmI  at  SCkttng.  that  MaitUnd  timtMi  tb* 
•dMBM  to  tb«  lorda.  Mid  ttel  Haathr  ittkta  to  mv«  hiamH  Iraai  BeUi- 
»«iri  tmy  at  MaiUaadTs  ■■pMiM     tkmj  to  CMtt.  May  «:  Bmdm  itSS. 

*  TiM  LonW  to  tb*  Qmm  of  SeotiAnd  Annl  «?,  troB  Abwilour  US. 
to  aniiiMliiii  of  Mr.  Rkbanl  Ahaack 
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pleasure;  but  whatever  that  pleasure  might  be,  they  deter- 
mined to  acquiesce  no  longer  in  her  remaining  the  companion  of 
Bothwell.  Elizabeth  had  given  them  no  sign  of  encouragement, 
but  du  Croq  the  French  ambassador  said,  that  whenever  they 
pleased  to  ask  for  it,  they  might  have  assistance  from  France. 
The  Scotch  alliance  was  of  infinite  moment  to  the  court  of  Paris ; 
the  Queen  of  Scots  had  forfeited  for  a  time  the  affection  even 
of  her  own  relations;  she  had  flung  away  tlie  interests  of  the 
Catholic  League  upon  a  vulgar  passion ;  and  if  the  Scots  would 
return  to  their  old  alliance,  the  French  court  were  ready  to 
leave  them  free  to  do  as  they  pleased  with  her.  There  was  a 
profound  belief  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  lost  woman; 
that  she  would  be  a  disgrace  to  any  cause  with  which  she  was 
connected;  and  if  the  friendship  of  Scotland  could  be  recovered 
to  France  by  sacrificing  her,  it  would  be  cheaply  purchased. 

Thus  assured  of  support  from  one  side  or  the  other,  the  Earls 
of  Mar,  Morton,  Athol,  Argyle,  and  others,  assembled  at  Stirl 
a  few  days  after  Mary  Stuart  was  carried  oflf.  They  were  di 
mined  at  all  hazards  to  take  her  out  of  Bothwell's  hands,  aiid 
if  after  the  letter  which  they  had  addressed  to  her  she  persisted 
in  remaining  with  him,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  depose  her 
and  crown  the  infant  prince.'  Kirkaldy,  a  friend  of  England, 
induced  them  with  some  difficulty  to  consult  Elizabeth  once  more. 

"  The  cold  usage  of  my  Lord  of  Murray,"  Sir  Robert  Melville 
wrote  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  "  lost  your  sovereign  many 
hearts  in  this  realm;  they  may  be  recovered,  if  she  will  be 
earnest  in  this  most  honest  cause,  and  nourish  a  greater  love 
than  ever  was  between  the  countries,  that  both  Protestant  and 
Papist  may  go  one  away."  * 

"  The  queen,"  wTote  Kirkaldy  to  Lord  Bedford,'  "  will  nf 
cease  till  she  has  wrecked  all  the  honest  men  of  this  realm, 
was  minded  to  cause  Bothwell  ravish  her  to  the  end  that  slic 
may  the  sooner  end  the  marriage  which  she  promised  before 
she  caused  murder  her  husband.  There  is  many  that  would 
revenge  the  murder,  but  that  they  fear  your  mistress.  The 
queen  minds  hereafter  to  take  the  prince  out  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's 
hands,  and  put  him  in  his  hands  that  murdered  his  father.  I 
pray  your  lordship  let  me  know  what  your  mistress  will  do,  for 
if  we  seek  France  we  may  find  favour  at  their  hands,  but  I  would 
rather  persuade  to  lean  to  England." 

>  Drury  to  CecU,  May  5 :   Bordtr  MSS. 

»  May  5,  1567:   MSS.  Scotland,  Rolls  House. 

•  Grange  to  Bedford.  AprU  36:   if 55.  Ibid. 
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Eliatbeth  still  oootinued  siknt,  and  the  French  overtures 
oootmuiag,  the  lords  were  onwilluag  to  wait  longer  upon  her 
pleasure.  It  was  known  that  Bothw«U  intended  to  destroy  the 
prince,  for  fear  the  prince  when  be  grew  to  manhood  should 
revcap  his  father's  cUatfa.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
thejr  masted  on  knowiqg  explicitly  what  they  were  to  look  for 
irom  Kn^nd  Du  Croq,  they  flud,  had  promised  in  the  name 
of  the  Kji^  of  France,  that  if  they  would  relinquish  the  English 
alliance,  tiuey  should  have  assistance  to  "  suppress  "  Bothwell. 
Du  Croa  had  warned  the  queen  herself  that  if  she  married 
Bothwell,  "  riie  most  ex()ect  neither  friendship  nor  favour  " 
from  the  French  oourt  Finding  that  "  she  would  give  no  ear  " 
to  his  reroonstianoes,  he  had  offered  to  join  the  lords  at  Stirling 
openly  in  his  master's  name;  he  had  been  lavish  of  promises  if 
at  the  same  time  they  would  abandon  the  English  alliance;  and 
the  brds  gave  Elizabeth  to  understand  that  she  must  send  them 
some  answer,  and  hok)  out  to  them  some  encouragement,  or 
the  hand  so  warmly  offered  by  France  would  be  accepted.^ 

Elizabeth,  since  her  misadventure  at  the  time  of  the  Damley 
marriage,  had  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  Scotch 
insurgents.  Interference  between  subject  and  sovereign  had 
never  been  to  her  own  taste.  She  had  yielded  with  but  half  a 
heart  to  the  urgency  of  Cedl,  and  she  had  gone  far  enough  to 
ooounit  herself,  without  having  intended  even  then  to  go  farther. 
The  result  bad  been  failure,  almost  dikhooour,  and  the  alienation 
of  a  powerful  party  who  till  that  time  had  been  her  devoted 
adherents.  She  was  again  confronted  with  a  similar  difficulty, 
and  at  a  time  which  was  extremely  critical  The  eight  years,  at 
the  end  of  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Cambray,  Calais 
was  to  be  restored  to  England,  bad  just  expired.  She  had  sent 
in  her  demand,  and  the  French  government  had  replied  that 
the  Peace  of  Cambray  had  been  violated  by  Ensland  in  the 
occupatkw  of  Havre,  and  that  they  were  no  kxiger  bound  by  its 
provisioos.  On  the  part  of  Engknd,  it  had  been  rejoined  that 
the  peace  had  been  nrst  broken  by  France  in  the  usurpation  of 
the  Engliab  annt  by  Mary  Stuart  and  the  dauphin,  and  by 

rkm  ci  ih»  qwttoa. 
**  Thos  im."  bm  mM.  *'^I  «U1  taaka  fow  hoooor  privy.    Pnam 


Robart  MiNOb  laiiiwi  il  oa  Cwfl  th»  —>  vtow  ol 
M  far,"  ba  aakL  *'l  «U1  taaka  yoar  koooor  privv. 
to  aour  ki  bood  witb  tba  aobility  el  tba  raabn,  aod  to  dva  dhrwt 
paoiiaM  to  ooblaoMB  aod  mmtkmm,  wMek  aoaia  dM  lika  wall  oh  b«t  tba 
wMMSi  aort  bava  i  iidIiiImI  aad  broa^tt  tba  laM  to  tba  aaoM  aflaoL  aad 
wUl  do  aotbiac  tbat  wiU  ataad  voar  aoaawtan  witboot  tba  feottba  la 
majawy;  aad  It  appaars  bocb  PapM  aad  Protaataat  aanro  tomtbm 
\  aa  aaroaat  afhattaa  lor  tba  araal  ol  tbair  ooaatry."— Robart  lialv«a 


with  aa  aaraaat  ailrottea  lor  tba  araal «  tbair  eoaatry. 

to  Crcil    y^v  9     .VSS  SaJlamd. 
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the  notorious  preparations  which  had  been  made  to  dethrone 
Elizabeth  in  their  favour.  So  the  dispute  was  hanging.  The 
feeling  between  the  two  countries  was  growing  sore  and  dan- 
gerous, and  in  the  midst  of  it  Elizabeth  was  encountered  by  the 
dilemma  of  having  to  encourage  a  fresh  revolt  of  the  Scots,  or 
of  seeing  the  entire  results  of  Cecil's  policy  undone,  and  Scotland 
once  more  in  pjermanent  alliance  with  England's  most  dangerous 
neighbour.  What  was  she  to  do?  As  usual,  she  attempted  to 
extricate  herself  by  ambiguities  and  delays.  Lord  Grey's  in- 
structions were  out  of  date  before  he  had  started.  She  did  not 
renew  them ;  Grey  remained  at  the  court,  and  she  communicated 
with  the  lords  through  tlie  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  had  returned 
to  Berwick. 

The  rescue  of  the  queen,  she  said,  the  prosecution  of  the 
murderers  of  Damley,  and  the  protection  of  the  young  prince, 
were  objects  all  of  which  were  most  desirable;  she  was  pleased 
to  find  her  own  friendship  preferred  to  that  of  France ;  but  she 
■desired  to  be  informed  "  how  she  might,  with  honour  to  the 
■world  and  satisfaction  to  her  conscience,"  "  intermeddle  "  to 
secure  those  objects.  She  could  not  see  how  it  could  be  said 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  forcibly  detained  by  Bothwell, 
seeing  that  "  the  Queen  of  Scots  hourly  had  advertised  him  in 
a  contrary  manner;  "  and  again,  however  much  the  punishment 
of  the  murderers  was  to  be  wished  for,  if  Bothwell  married  the 
■queen — "  being  by  common  fame  the  principal  author  of  the 
murder  " — she  could  not  tell  how  it  could  be  brought  about 
"  without  open  show  of  hostility."  The  lords,  therefore,  must 
tell  her  more  particularly  how  they  meant  to  proceed,  and  she 
hop)ed  their  intentions  might  be  such  as  "  she  could  allow  of  in 
honour  and  conscience."  As  to  deposing  the  queen  and  crown- 
ing the  prince,  "  she  thought  it  very  strange  for  example's 
sake."  ^ 

Elizabeth  was  more  than  usually  enigmatical,  since  her  real 
object  was  one  which  she  durst  not  avow.  Both  she  and  the 
French  desired  to  get  the  person  of  the  prince  into  their  hands, 
under  pretence  of  providing  for  his  safety,  and  whichever  first 
approached  the  subject  might  throw  the  prize  into  the  hands  of 
the  other,  Bedford,  however,  was  permitted  to  hint  what  the 
■queen  could  not  say,  and  to  make  the  suggestion  less  un- 
palatable, he  was  allowed — as  usual  on  his  own  responsibility — 
to  hold  out  indefinite  hopes  to  the  lords  that  they  might  calculate 

*  Bedford  to  Grange,  June  3;  Bedford  to  Cecil,  June  5:  MSS.  Scotland, 
XoUs  Uous*. 
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on  Klizabeth's  assisUnce  more  surely  than  her  own  letter 
implied.^ 

But  events  -':—-■ — ^ving  too  fast  for  diplomacy  of  this  kind. 
It  was  now  ;  inderstood  in  Scotland  that  the  marriage 

waited  only  tiil  liuthweirs  divorce  suit  was  concluded,  and  the 
people  wrre  prmvin?  daily  more  fearless  in  the  expression  of 
e  boys  at   -  urder  of 

Js.    The  i  ed,  and 

the  boy  who  represented  BothweU  was  found  !  to 

the  gaUows,  and  hung  with  such  hearty  good\<.  the 

London  youth  who  played  Philip  before  Wyatt's  msurrection, 
he  was  half  dead  before  they  cut  him  down.'  The  law  courts 
in  Edinburgh  were  closed,  as  if  the  powers  of  the  magistrates 
had  ceased  with  the  queen's  confinement.  The  whole  country 
was  huahed  into  the  stillness  which  foretold  the  coming  storm. 
Mary  Stuart  henelf  appeared  entirely  careless.  She  replied  at 
last  to  the  question  whidi  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the 
lords:  "  It  was  true,"  she  said,  "  that  she  had  been  evil  and 
strangely  handled; "  but  she  had  since  "  been  so  well  used  and 
treated  that  she  had  no  cause  to  complain,  and  she  wished  them 
to  quiet  thonselves."  *  The  Hamiltons,  for  their  own  purposes, 
had  held  aloof  from  the  Stirling  confedierates ;  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  the  duke's  brother,  had  charge  of  the  divorce 
case,  which  he  was  htirrying  forward  with  all  the  speed  which 

his  courts  aUowed;  an  '  -  '•  • '  "  treacherous  support  of 

his  family,  she  dcaipis^-  -s  and  the  menaces  of 

the  rest.*  The  difficulty  lorcsccn  oy  ac  Stlva  had  occurred  in 
BothweU's  suit;  the  divorce  being  demanded  by  the  wife  on 
the  ground  of  her  husband's  adultery,  the  law  did  not  permit 
him  to  marry  again.  Lady  Buockuch  had  come  to  the  rescue 
by  vohinteenng  to  swear  that  he  had  promised  marriage  to  her 
before  be  bMl  married  Lady  BothweU,  and  that  the  latter, 
therefore,  was  not  lawfully  his  wife;*  but  shameless  as  the 
parties  were,  this  resource  was  too  much  for  their  audacity; 
and  at  length  a  oousinship  in  the  fourth  degree  was  discovered 
between  the  Hepbnms  and  the  Gordons,  for  which  the  required 
dispensation  had  not  been  procured.    On  this  ground  the  arch- 

•BidiaftltoGrance.  JuMS:  BcdtanltoCMil.JttMS-   USS.  StaOmi, 
/tott$  M^ms. 

*  tVurw  lo  ( Vr  t     Miv   t|:    BordfT  3iSS. 

MS.  Ibwl. 
(urtbacwt  of  tte  divorea,  and  oot  hast  flad« 
a<^»-d  with  itM*  pmcrrdioM  «•  eowt.  iMpiag  th*  rsUiw  to  atUia  tba  ■ooaw 
to  tlMk  tetod  «ML''--Or«7  to  CMtCMajr  t    MSS.  Ibid. 
•SuMtoUMMBM.Aorflio:  If  55.  tbid. 
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bishop  ('  P.othwell's  marriage  null;   for  fuller  security  a 

suit  wa>  1  in  the  Protestant  Consisinrial  (nurt  on  the 

plea  of  adultery ;  and  thus  in  the  first  week  in  ^'  ind 

himself  as  free  to  marry  again  as  his  own  and  jp's 

iniquity  could  render  him.    The  object  of  the  stay  at  Dunbar 
having  been  accomplished,  he  returned  on  the  3rd  to  Edinburgh, 
accompanied  by  the  queen.    On  the  following  Sunday  "  the 
banns  "  were  asked  in  St.  Giles's  Church.    The  minister,  Jo»>" 
Craig,  refused  at  first  to  publish  them;  but  Bothwell  threatc 
to  hang  him,  and  he  submitted  under  protest.^     Maitland, 
was  still  kept  with  the  court  as  a  prisoner,  sent  private  w 
to  Drur)'  that  the  marriage  would  certainly  taV      " 
he  himself  intended  to  escape  at  the  first  opp 
his  friends.^ 

On  the  6th,  Mary  Stuart  dared  the  indignation  of  Edinburgh 
by  riding  publicly  through  the  streets  with  Bothwell  at 
bridle-rein.  On  the  7th,  the  last  forms  of  the  divorce  wi., 
completed,  and  on  the  8th,  the  queen  informed  the  world  by 
proclamation  that,  moved  by  Bothwell's  many  virtues,  she 
proposed  to  take  him  for  her  husband.  The  court  was  still  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  cut-throats.  The  queen  had  5000  crowns, 
besides  her  jewels.  The  gold  font  which  Elizabeth  presented  at 
James's  baptism  was  melted  down  at  the  Mint;'  and  thus 
provided  with  means  of  paying  their  wages  at  least  for  a  time, 
she  assured  herself  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear.  On  the  12th, 
she  appeared  in  the  Court  of  Session;  "  V\  hereas  the  judpes," 
she  said,  "  had  made  some  doubt  to  sit  for  the  1  of 

justice,  in  consequence  of  her  captivity;   sht  1  to 

understand  that  although  she  had  been  displeased  at  her  capture, 
the  earl's  subsequent  good  behaviour,  the  recollection  of  his  past 
services,  and  the  hope  of  further  service  from  him  in  the  future 
had  induced  her  to  forgive  him.  She  was  now  free,  and  under 
no  restraint.  The  business  of  the  state  could  go  forward  as 
usual,  and  as  a  token  of  her  favour  she  intended  to  promote  the 
earl  to  further  honour." 

The  same  day  she  created  Bothwell  Duke  of  Orkney,  "  the 
queen  placing  the  coronet  on  his  head  with  her  own  hands."  * 

One  distinct  glimpse  remains  of  this  man  now  on  the  eve  of 
his  marriage,  and  before  Mary  Stuart's  degradation  was  com- 

*  Robert  Melville  to  Cecil,  May  7:    MSS.  Scotland. 

*  Dmry  to  Cecil,  May  6:  BonUr  MSS. 

*  Grange  to  Bedford,  May  8 :   if 55.  SeoUand.    Dniry  to  Cecil,  May  31 : 
irS5.  Bordtr. 

«KxrrH. 
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-  '  -'cd.  Sir  James  Melville,  since  his  release  from  Dunbar,  had 
I  at  a  distance  from  the  court,  not  liking  the  earl's  neigh- 
Dourfaood.  He  came,  however,  once  more  to  Holyrood  to  see 
bis  mistress  before  all  was  over.  When  he  entered  the  hall  he 
found  the  new-made  duke  sitting  at  supper  there  with  Huntly 
and  acme  of  the  ladies  of  the  court.  The  duke  "  hade  him 
welcome,"  said  he  was  a  stranger,  ati  wn  and 

«at.     "  I  said,"  writes  Mdville — he  i:  •  in  hi<; 

own  words — "  I  said  that  I  had  supped  already.     1 
for  a  cup  of  wine  and  drank  to  me,  saying,  '  You  ^ 

fatter;  the  zeal  of  the  commonwealth  hath  eaten  you  up  and 
made  you  lean.'    Then  he  fell  in  discoursing  with  the  gentle- 
women, speaking  such  filthy  language  that  they  and  I  left  him 
and  went  up  to  the  queen."  * 
To  make  an  end  of  this. 

In  the  early  daylight  at  four  in  the  morning,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  Queen  of  France,  and 
'  presumptive  to  the  English  crown,  became  the  wife  of  this 
foulest  nifTian  amoni;  her  5uhjc^t«;.     Not  a  single  nobleman 
was  pre  illy.  (  ra  vd,  Herries,  were 

all  in  I  Vi  ii   ':  aloof.     Du  Croq 

*'  came  ;  entreated.    The  ceremony  was 

perf"*-"^-  ,.„...l)er,  not  in  the  chapel.    Adam 

Bot  y,  who  called  himself  a  Protestant, 

*^  --.ining  the  r  ••'-'■'•',  the  earl  ex- 

favour  \\  Reformers  by 

LTingiiv  '    '  '<■  '  iiuioiic  forms,  and 

nllnw  h'  vinist  service.     It  was 

iry  bluart  tndde  this  last  sacrifice  to 

ile^  of  a  religion  which  no  temptation 

'o  part  with.    She  was  married 

rnouming,  "  the  most  changed 

It  m  so  Uttle  time  without  of 

*    She  heard  mass  that  du>  ...  last 

'ng  at  they  remained  together  both 

>  be  Protestants.    In  tni<-^  -l' "listic 

penance  for  his  past  i;  A 

'    '  *'    '  ishop     uici  ucdare 

(*  past,  confeninff 

.  which  he  would 

:>"'    ThepMiive 
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queen  in  all  things  submitted.     His  first  act  was  to  obtain  a 
revocation  from  her  of  all  licences  to  use  the  Catholic  services, 
and  a  declaration  that  for  the  future  the  Act  of  Religion  of  1560, 
prohibiting  the  mass  to  every  one,  should  be  strictly  maintaintil ' 

It  seems  as  if  the  fatal  step  once  taken,  Mary  Stuart's  s; 
failed  her.    More  than  once  already  in  her  sane  intervals  ...... 

had  seen  through  the  nature  of  the  man  for  whom  she  wM 
sacrificing  herself.    She  had  been  stung  by  his  coldness,  01 
frightened  at  his  indifference,  which  she  struggled  unsuccessfully 
to  conceal  from  herself;  and  the  proud  wonian  h    ' 
herself  at  his  feet,  in  the  agony  of  her  passion,  to  , 
continuance  of  his  love.* 

«  Keith. 

*  How  profoundly  she  was  attached  to  Bothwrll  appears  in  the  foUowiai 
letter — one  of  the  two  of  which  I  have  recovered  tne  original  words.  11 
was  written  just  before  ti 

"Monsieur, — Si  renin.  :r  absence,  celuy  de  vostre  oubli,  la 

crainte  du  dangier  tant  ;  ,  i,  i^,,.,  ^  ^..^tr,.  f,„f    ..•,.„  rw-rsonn* 

peuvent  me  consoller,  j'-  moe 

cruel  sort  et  continurl  n;  ;  tun« 

P  ♦  craintes,  tant  n-r^  -.-.uwn,  I<  b  qu- 11«^ 

pFOp'es.     Mais  pour  le  peu  de  souvpi 

r0UnQ*P*"  *^'  soigiK.  -^:  ..-  -..-_ ..     ,  -    :ijesse  Violee,  ou 

I  'A  K^*  ^*^  Icttres;  m'estant  ya  tanra.  udue  vostre  que  ce  qu'il 
besides  her  jv.-.-rable;  el  sent  met  penses  tant  volont^rrm^nt  a«x  \ 
James's  baptisnr-eulx  presuppoter  que  tout  ce  que 
1^^^..:a^a  .,,;«k  mao^^auses  desusdictes,  ams  pour  t- 
provided  with  mean?  .,  ^^  ^^^^  moymesme-   qu. 

she  assured  herself  thai  r  u  seurte  et  honorable  s' 

she  appeared  in  the  Court  c\e"«  cooserver  et  s., 

she  said,  "  had  made  some  doil^jj^' v'fH" , 

justice,  in  consequence  of  her  ducteur  d*  s 

understand  that  although  she  had'y  ^J^\  r^^^\^\.. 

the  earl's  subsequent  good  behavioi*  envoi*^  u..  ^  ,M,„.ie  de  r  - 

services,  and  the  hope  of  furtlier  se«<nients.    La  pierre  je 

,      ,  .    J        J  .        .     I       ■       1  • c^n  un  sour  tombeau,  o;: 

had  induced  her  to  forgive  hun.    b^^^^^  n^m  et  men 

no  restraint.    The  business  of  the  ?,  pour  jamais  n 

usual,  and  as  a  token  of  her  favour  s°^."  '^-  co"imi  .  . . 

'  ,  „  itiere  conquest*-  moi 

earl  to  further  honour.  >our  memoir  de  \  ire  e 

The  same  day  she  created  Bothw 

1     ■ tu „  „^,«^„*  „.,  k;..  k.»o  >nt  Ics  craintes,  de  vous  desplair 

queen  placing  the  coronet  on  his  hea-^^  de  ne  pouvoh-  estr.-  ,n  ru.r 

One  distinct  glimpse  remains  of  tfctyse  de  cueur  et  dv 
his  marriage,  and  before  Mary  Stua-'^aK^and^quedelap; 
"  ^t)  '  ■/  -f :   et  mettray  peme  en  cunriiiioi 

»  Robert  .Melville  to  Cecil,  Mav  ?:   MSip\oyte  soubs  vostre  domination 

*  Dmry  to  Cecil,  May  6:  Border  MSS.  jsi  bonne  part  comme  avecque 

*  Grange  to  Bedford,  May  8:   MSS.  Scoui  jusque  a  celuy  de  nos  corps  a 
USS.  Border.  erque  ne  tout  ce  que  jay  ou  e^>en 

*  Kbith.  ignant  mon  eoeur  de  vous  ennuyr 
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She  was  )e«lou&  of  his  divorcrd  wife,  to  whom  she  suspected 
that  he  was  still  attached,  and  he  in  turn  was  irritated  at  any 
trifling  favour  which  she  might  show  to  others  than  himself.* 
On  the  day  of  her  marria|;e  she  told  du  Croq  that  she  was  so 
miserable  that  she  only  wished  for  death; '  and  two  days  after, 
in  Botfawell's  presence,  she  called  fur  a  dagger  to  kill  herself  * 
Du  Cioq  gave  her  poor  consolation.  He  told  her  that  her 
marriage  was  utterly  inexcusable ;  if  the  queen-mother  had  not 
forbidden  him  to  leave  his  post  he  would  not  have  remained  io 
Edtnbur^  after  it  had  taken  place,  and  he  refused  to  pay 
respect  t>  Bothwell  as  her  husband.*  Yet  her  periods  of 
wTetehedneas  were  but  the  intermittent  cold  fits  in  the  fever  of 
her  pasiioa.  She  had  sacrificed  herself  soul  and  body,  and  he 
lyl'}  Krr  f^r  thralled  in  the  chains  of  her  ovm  burning  afiection. 

nd  generally  there  was  yet  outward  stillness.  The 
]utyi:>  luiu  ihreatened  that  if  she  married  they  would  crown  the 
prince.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  thought  better  of  it,  for  they 
dispersed  to  their  homes;  and  the  queen,  taking  ooura^,  sent 
a  demand  to  the  Earl  of  Mar  for  the  surrender  of  Stirlmg  and 
of  the  child.    T  >  uncertain  answer  had  delayed  the 

reaolotion  to  a*^  Mar,  not  venturing  to  give  a  direct 

,_   ._  jMpUiM  dcacrir.  je  finiray,  a. 

mains  d'awii  frdids  amnion,  q«e  je  prie  Diru  o  le  ■ml  aoabtica  de  ma 
vw  vow  b  doHMT  loafM  «l  hMBMM,  M  a  awy  votffc  bonae  gran  eooHDr 
!<■  irul  bicii  cue  \e  dr«irv  rt  a  quoy  je  tandft." — M5S.  Uauv  Quxaa  OF 

House. 

••eta  th«  atwcfi  and  tb«  duke  already.  He 
was  oamara  w;tn  nrr  \<k  tnc  gjJx  td  a  oone  wbicli  wa*  tbe  kioc't  to  tb<^ 
Abbot  ol  Arbroatb  "  (Locd  JobD  HamOtaB).— Drury  to  Cecil.  May  — . 
t  sbj:  Boi4n  MSS.  TIm  aafcr  about  Arbroatb  may  bave  been  jealoas)- 
TlMn  la  a  wlidi  in  lb«  Nortb  Land.**  Dniry  wrote  oo  tbe  aotb  ol  May. 
'.bat  aAnna  that  tfc*  quean  ibaD  bawa  yet  to  eocne  two  baabands  marc . 
Aiteoatb  aball  bt  oo*  ci  tbcm.  to  soeeecd  tbt  duke  now  wbo  tbe  •a\-5 
aball  aot  U««  balf  a  year  or  a  year  at  tbe  OMtt.  Tbe  inb  busbaad  afar 
Munaa  not,  but  aba  aaya  tai  bia  tiaM  iba  shaB  bt  burned,  wbkb  death 
dl««r»  doib  ipaak  of  to  ba^paa  to  ber,  and  aa  yet  it  ia  aakl  abe  ieara  tbr 
aame." 

*  A  varr  wnmripiaoa  rraaon  waa  ghran  by  Maitland  for  bar  uabappi- 
Dcaa.  **  Botbwta."  be  aaid.  "  would  aot  let  bar  look  at  any  ooa.  or  W: 
any  ooc  look  at  bv.  ct  qu'u  icavatt  Maa  qu'ella  aymoit  an  plabir  ct  * 
ntmn  aoo  tempt  auKant  que  autiv  da  OMDd.**— Du  Croq  to  Catbartea  de 
liedlci.  June  17     Tavtar.  vol  U. 

*  Du  Cr<x]  tu  Catbartea  da  Medld.  May  iS:  Ibid.  Sir  Jamn  Mi.lvnir 
probably  fdrriag  to  tba  same  aooie,  aaya,  "  Tba  quaaa  awa 

ao  dtadainluHy  bauillad  aad  wttb  neb  reprooebful  faagua^ 
firneiwBi  o(  Artbur  Enkina,  I  board  bar  aik  lor  a  haila  to  at«!   r^r.-v 
'or  aiae.'  aaid  »hr.  '  1  abau  drown  myacU.'  "—Mtmain  tf  S%»  Jam.^ 

*  '  SI  eat  oe  quo  ^y  parW  Moa  ba«H  .  .  .  al  drfwia  av  fay  i 
teaecn  4atra  aaaai>e  aary  da  la  Itayat.**^  Tataar,  vol.  tt. 
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refusal,  could  only  reply  that  "  he  dared  ince 

out  of  his  hands  without  consent  of  the  J  *ver 

was  allowed  to  pass.  It  was  not  Bothwell's  object  lo  pre- 
cipitate a  quarrel,  and  he  continued  to  follow  the  course  which 
he  began  at  his  marriage  by  paying  court  to  the  Protestants. 
He  attended  the  daily  sermons  with  edifying  regularity,  and 
was  pointedly  attentive  to  the  ministers.  Every  day  he  rode 
out  with  the  queen,  and  was  ostentatiously  respectful  in  his 
manner  to  her.  There  were  pretty  struggles  when  he  would 
persist  in  riding  "  unbonneted,"  and  she  would  snatch  his  cap 
and  force  it  on  his  head.  "  The  hate  of  the  people  increased 
more  and  more,"  yet  he  would  not  see  it;  and  though  he  went 
nowhere  without  a  guard,  yet  he  offered  himself  as  a  guest  at 
the  meals  of  the  unwilling  Edinburgh  citizens.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  to  amuse  the  people,  there  was  a  pageant  at  Leith,  and  a 
sham  fight  on  the  water  was  got  up  by  Bothwell's  followers. 
Everything  was  tried  to  dispel  the  strangeness,  and  make  the 
marriage  appear  like  any  other  ordinary  event.  The  Bishop  of 
Dunblajie  was  sent  to  Paris,  to  pacify  the  queen's  friends  there. 
He  was  to  excuse  her  as  havmg  been  forced  into  marrying 
Bothwell  by  what  had  happened  at  Dunbar;  yet  not  so  severely 
to  blame  him  as  to  make  him  appear  unfit  to  be  her  husband. 
It  was  but  a  limping  message.  She  said  in  her  instructions  to 
the  bbhop,  that  the  earl  had  been  misled  into  violence  by  the 
vehemency  of  his  love,  that  he  had  been  a  faithful  servant  in 
her  past  troubles,  and,  that  persecuted  as  he  was  by  calumny, 
she  had  no  means  of  saving  his  life  except  by  1  his  wife. 

Not  very  consistently  with  this  argument,  -  that  all 

Scotland  seemed  to  be  at  his  devotion.  Her  people  desired  to 
see  her  married  rather  to  a  native  Scot  thaii  to  a  stranger. 
Bothwell  had  shocked  her  in  many  ways;  especially  he  ought 
to  have  considered  what  was  due  to  her  religion.  Yet  she  did 
not  wish  that  too  much  fault  should  be  laid  upon  him.  The 
past  could  not  be  recalled.  He  was  her  husband,  and  she 
trusted  that  other  courts  would  acccept  him  as  such.  It  might 
be  objected  that  he  had  been  already  married;  but  a  legal 
divorce  had  been  pronounced,  and  he  was  free  before  she  became 
his  wife.* 

She  could  not  conceal  from  herself  the  lameness  of  the  ex- 
planation, but  she  hoped  it  would  be  admitted  as  tolerable; 
and  she  wrote  at  the  same  time  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow, 
begging  him  "  to  bestow  his  study  in  the  ordering  of  the  message, 
*  Instructions  to  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane     Kxith. 
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•nd  in  persuading  thoac  to  wbom  it  was  directed  to  believe  that 
it  was  the  truth."  ^ 

Dunblane  made  but  a  poor  apolo^t.  Ue  spoke  of  himself 
yihtn  he  arrived  as  a  fugitive  for  rehgion  from  a  country  where 
the  Catholic  faith  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to  exist.  The 
Archbishup  of  Glasgow  did  his  best,  with  truth  or  without  it. 
He  ventured  a  falsehood  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  assuring 
him  that  the  report  that  she  had  forsaken  her  religion  was 
incorrect,  and  that  tte  day  after  her  marriage  a  thousand 
persons  h^d  heard  naass  with  her.  Dunblane,  however,  let  out 
the  fatal  certainty,  and  with  it  hb  own  fears,  that  "  unless  God 
set  to  His  hand,  there  would  soon  be  no  more  mass  in 
ScotJand."  * 

The  French  court  received  the  apok>gy  with  open  and  un- 
disguised contempt.  Mary  Stuart  was  regarded  as  a  k>st 
woman,  and  their  own  policy  was  now  to  anticipate  England 
in  supporting  the  k»rds,  to  get  dte  prince  into  their  hands,  and 
recover  thus  the  influence  which  they  had  k>st.  "  The  queen- 
jjj^.k..,  ..rote  Sir  H.  Norris,'  "  is  minded  all  she  can  to  make 
pr  cruel  murder,  and  to  renew  the  old  practices  there 

witn  as  nvuiy  as  shall  be  ah'"  ♦    -""'"  ^^t  turn."  * 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  rnistress,  "  may  show 

yotirself  as  dis|^eased  as  you  wm  wnu  this  marriage.  It  »  a 
bad  business.  For  myself,  I  had  better  withdraw,  and  leave 
the  lords  to  play  their  gaine  for  themselves."  • 

It  was  not  to  be  k>ng  in  piaying.    The  first  week  in  June, 
Arg>'le,  Morton,  .\thol,  Gkncaim,  the  Master  of  Grahan 
Berries,  Lindsay,  TulUbaidinc,  Grange,  and  many  otli 
men  and  gentlemen,  refotned  Mar  at  Stirling.    Maillaad  stole 
away  to  th'- >  from  the  court  without  leavetaking.    Catholic 
and  Pr.itcs'  >oe  were  going  heartily  together. 

'  ^'    v  siu-.  .^  ..-  Afcbbtebop  d  Glasfow.  Utj  a?:    Lamamowt, 

.A  me  el  dkbo«ib»Jador  (the  AnAbWiop  of  GlMfcm.  arnhMMdor 

MMMBo  da  UM>  obi^w  «1  majror  bcnge  ana  ajr  «a  aqud  r«7i>OMr  «» 

toda  la  CKtanooia  jSTVU  CahrinicU:  y  akfiBO  da  los  diaa  dMNM  W 

■SrilSwiin^ayqaasahayadtoboaaw 

la  kaen  d«:lr  «!  MaaaaaaaMrvUoMBla.  p«Q  <l~,«gS  ••  •™f*  f?**' 

ttDtaaaopoocMimaaa"— OonFraacaada  AtevaAFal^II.    Juaio  i6: 

TkOUTT,  »ol.  V. 

•  T*a  BofUrii  misiaur  at  Pari*.  

•  8tr  H.  Koala  to  Str  N.  ThrofaMrtoo,  May  *y.   Commtf  MSS.  BMt 

•  Da  Creq  to  Catbvte*  da  Madid.  May  i8:  Tavtar.  voL  IL 
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Their  first  thought  was  to  make  a  stoop  on  Holyrood,  sur- 
round the  palace,  and  take  Bothwell  prisoner.  Argyle,  who  was 
himself  too  deeply  committed  in  the  murder  to  take  an  active 
part,  sent  warning  to  the  queen;  and  the  duke,  seeing  plainly 
that  the  crisis  was  come,  and  that  he  must  fi^ht  or  perish, 
determined  to  be  the  first  in  the  field.     M  -  again  want- 

ing.   Mary  Stuart  had  not  disposed  of  he:  ind  the  ^lard 

was  mutinous  and  untrustworthy.  Both  well's  chief  ^• 
lay  among  the  borderers.  He  sent  word  to  his  friends  t. 
at  Melrose  on  the  7th  of  June;  and  dropping  the  queen  at 
Borthwick  Castle  on  his  way,  hastened  down,  with  as  many  of 
his  men  as  would  follow  hmi,  to  place  himself  at  their  head. 
He  was  out  of  favour  with  fortune,  however.  Maxwell,  Herries, 
and  Lord  Hume  prevented  the  borderers  from  moving,  and  on 
reaching  the  rendezvous  he  found  no  one  there.  He  returned 
upon  his  steps,  rejoined  the  queen,  and  sent  to  Huntly,  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  Sir  Tames  Balfour,  who  were  in 
Edinburgh  Castle,  to  come  to  him  with  all  the  force  which  they 
could  raise.  The  lords  themselves  meanwhile  on  hearing  of 
the  queen's  departure  had  removed  to  Edinburgh,  Bothwell's 
messenger  was  intercepted  by  a  band  of  Morton's  followers; 
and  Morton,  learning  where  Bothwell  was,  attempted  to  surprise 
him.  Hume,  Lindsay,  and  Mar  joined  the  party,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  loth  (Tuesday)  they  galloped  down  to  Borthwick, 
and  surrounded  the  castle  in  the  darkness.  Some  of  them,  pro- 
fessing to  represent  the  succours  expected  from  Edinburgh, 
presented  themselves  at  the  gate;  they  said  that  they  were 
pursued,  and  clamoured  for  admittance.  The  duke  at  the 
moment  was  stepping  into  bed.  He  flung  on  his  clothes  on 
hearing  the  noise,  and  reached  the  courtyard  barely  in  time  to 
discover  the  mistake  and  prevent  the  stratagem  from  being 
successful.  But  the  castle  was  unfurnished  and  could  not  long 
be  defended.  He  knew  that  if  he  was  taken  he  would  be 
instantly  killed,  that  his  dangerous  secrets  might  die  with  him; 
and,  accompanied  only  by  a  son  of  Lord  Cranston,  he  slipped 
out  by  a  postern  among  the  trees.  The  fugitives  were  seen  and 
chased,  and  they  separated  to  distract  their  pursuers,  who  un- 
luckily followed  and  caught  the  wrong  man.  Bothwell  was  not 
an  arrowshot  distant;  and  young  Cranston  in  his  terror  jxiinted 
to  the  way  which  he  had  taken,  but  he  was  not  believed.  The 
duke  escaped  to  Haddin^on,  and  thence  to  Dunbar. 

The  lords,  not  knowmg  at  first  that  he  was  gone,  were 
shouting  under  the  windows — "  calling  him  traitor,  murderer, 
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butcher,"  "  bidding  him  oome  out  and  maintain  his  challenge." 
The  queen  too  was  not  spared,  and  foul  taunts  were  flung  at  her, 
which  she,  desperate  now  and  like  a  wild  cat  at  bay,  returned 
m  kind.*  When  they  learned  that  Bothwell  had  escaped,  they 
drew  off,  leaving  the  queen  to  dispose  of  herself  as  she  pleased, 
and  returned  to  Edinburgh.  They  arrived  at  eight  in  the 
morning.  The  castle  party  had  shut  the  gates,  but  Lindsay 
•caled  the  wall  without  meeting  any  resbtance,  and  the  brds 
then  entering  in  a  body  repured  to  the  marketplace,  and 
declared  publicly  that  they  had  risen  in  arms  "  to  pursue  their 
revenge  for  the  death  of  the  king."  Du  Croq,  anxious  to  prevent 
bkxxlshed,  went  to  the  castle  to  consult  Huntly,  and  by  Huntly's 
advice  sent  to  Mary  to  offer  to  mediate.  She  replied  that  he 
it  do  what  he  could,  but  if  the  ferds  intended  to  mjure  her 
..,.  ;>and  she  would  make  no  terras  with  them." 

Thus  events  were  left  to  their  course,  and  as  the  mountaia 
heather  when  kindled  in  the  dry  sprinff  weather  blazes  in  the 
wind,  and  the  flame  spreads  and  spreads  till  all  the  horizon  is 
ringed  with  fire,  so  at  the  proclamation  of  the  lords  the  hearts 
of  the  Scotch  people  flaidbed  up  in  universal  conflagration.  The 
murdered  Daraley  was  devated  into  a  saint  and  endowed  with 
all  imaginary  virtues;  *  and  in  flying  broadsheets  of  verse,  every 

> "  With  dtvm  ODdatifal  and  iiiwiiinly  speeehm  used  agaiiMt  thdr 

rn  aad  tovwaigB.  loo  cvfl  and  niwumly  to  b*  told,  which,  poor  prinw. 
dM  wllk  km  tpiaek  d«had,  waatiaff  oth«  oMaaa  in  har  revinf*.**— 
Drwy  to  CmB.  Jan*  is.  Tb«e  wocdi  wwn  croMtid  out  in  the  MS.  aad 
aMd«  i^nith.  UMM^h  fran  the  fMlinc  o<  tha  weand  ink  they  can  now 
•am  be  raadl  Tha  laltar  perhaps  had  to  ba  ihoiro  to  EUtabeth.  aad 
Cecil  mar  haw*  fcarad  to  lat  bar  tee  what  might  asaapcrata  her  too  maah 
thar 


• '  Mais  iTfla  ataqaoiMtt  k  aoo  mari  qu'eUa  ne  vooloit  pofaict  d'appoint- 
aMnt."— Da  Croq  to  Cbailaa  IX..  Jnaa  la:  TatasT,  voL  li    . 

•  Tha  baUac  of  tha  Seottiah  pMpla  at  this  crWs  is  rtocalady  and  powar- 
faUT  latiiiaail  to  the  lolowinc  baUad.  wUoh  was  printed  on  broadahaau 
aad  aoattarad  abeot  Bdlabargh^— 

A  Bau^io 

To  Ediabvih  abool  als  boor*  at  aom. 

A*  1  waa  paariag  ^mmmi  oat  tha  way, 
Aaa  boaay  bor  waa  son  oMldBg  Ms  awaa; 

Hit  aocry  aong  was  Oeba  and  waOawajr. 

That  avar  I  abonld  Irva  to  aaa  thai  day. 
Ana  Idnc  at  avt  «Ath  Mapoa,  aword,  aad  aown; 

At  mora  bat  a  dajanaad  bnnp  of  day. 
With  traitors  siroaf  so  emaOy  pot  downl 

Than  draw  1  naar  sooM  tidhip  lor  to  ipair, 
Aad  aaid.  My  Maad.  what  aalds  tbaa  aa  way; 

Btoody  BothwaB  baUiVroafhl  oar  Idag  to  bair 
And  tattar  and  Iraad  wtth  doaUa  DaMay. 
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Scot  who  could  wield  blade,  couch  lance,  or  draw  trigger,  was 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  revenge. 

A  message  came  up  from  Berwick  that  if  there  was  to  be  a 
civil  war,  the  lords  had  better  send  the  prince  to  England  for 
security.  It  was  a  poor  dishonest  overture,  and  at  the  moment 
and  in  their  present  humour  they  had  no  leisure  for  such  small 
intrigues.  They  had  taken  in  hand  an  unexampled  enterprise, 
and  till  the  work  was  done  they  would  not  let  their  minds  be 
called  away  from  it. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  nth,  Mary  Stuart  herself  stoic 

At  ten  houris  00  Sunday  late  at  een 

When  Dalila  and  Botnwell  bade  ^ood-nigbt. 

Off  her  finger  false  she  threw  ane  nng, 
And  taid.  My  lord,  ane  token  yoa  I  plight. 

She  did  depart  then  with  an  untrue  train, 
And  then  in  haste  an  culverin  they  let  craik. 

To  teach  their  ieiris  to  know  the  appoint  time 
About  the  kinge's  lodging  for  to  clap. 

To  dance  that  night  they  said  she  should  not  slack. 
With  leggis  lycbt  to  bald  the  wedow  walkan; 

And  baid  nra  bed  until  she  heard  the  crack, 
Whilk  was  a  sign  that  her  good  lord  was  slain. 

0  ye  that  to  our  '     •   ■         done  subscryve, 
These  Achans  1  traist  I  may, 

If  ye  do  not  the  '.  ome  belyve. 

That  God  to  you  will  raise  some  Josuay; 

Whilk  shall  your  baimis  gar  sing  wallaway, 
And  ye  yotir  selvis  be  put  down  with  shame; 

Remember  on  the  awesome  latter  day. 
When  ye  reward  shall  receive  for  your  blame. 

1  ken  right  well  ye  knaw  your  duty, 
Gif  ye  do  not  purge  you  ane  and  all. 

Then  shall  I  write  in  pretty  poetry. 
In  Latin  laid  in  style  rhetorical; 

Which  through  all  Europe  shall  ring  like  ane  bell. 

In  the  contempt  of  your  malignity. 
Fye,  flee  fra  Clytemnestra  fell. 

For  she  was  never  like  Penelope. 

With  Qytemnestra  I  do  not  fane  to  fletch 
Who  slew  her  spouse  the  great  Agamemnon ; 

Or  with  an^  that  Ninus'  wife  does  match, 
Semiramis  quha  brought  her  gude  lord  down. 

Quha  do  abstain  fra  litigation. 

Or  from  his  paper  hald  aback  the  pen  ? 
Except  he  hate  our  Scottish  nation. 

Or  then  stand  up  and  traitors'  deeds  coounend  ? 
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sway,  di^juited  as  a  man,  from  BorthwklL  Bothwell  met 
ber  Of)  the  road  and  brought  her  to  Donbar,  where  she  arrived 
at  three  in  the  morning.  There,  without  wardrobe,  without 
attendants  save  the  duke's  troopers,  she  borrowed  a  dress  from 
•ome  woman  about  the  place.  The  captain  of  Inchkeith,  a 
Frenchman  in  Bothwell's  pay,  who  came  in  at  his  master's 
fumwtffnf^  fouid  the  Queen  of  Scotland  in  a  short  jacket  with  a 

ill  tlie  woe*  that  Ovid  in  Ibtn, 
hb  pcvtty  Uttle  boc^  did  wnte, 
And  mauf  ma  bt  to  oar  Scottish  qvoea. 
Par  iha  Um  eaiiM  it  of  my  doMol  djrte. 

S*  mot  ber  heart  be  fillet  fall  of  tyte, 

As  Henis  was  for  Leandec's  death: 
Herself  to  slaj  for  woe  who  thought  ddyte 

For  Heary^  sake  to  l&e  oar  qoeen  was  laitb. 

The  doloor  ala  that  nivoed  Dido's  heart. 

Whan  KiDM  Eaee  from  Carthaee  took  the  fli<bt; 
For  the  wWa  eaow  onto  a  braaa  she  start. 

And  slew  herself,  which  was  a  sorry  sisht. 

Sa  might  she  die  as  dki  OeoM  bcMit, 

The  worthy  wiis  of  do«ty  Didta  Jasoo; 
Wha  brint  was  in  ana  (annent  wm^t  by  sUfht 

Of  Madea  through  iocantatioo. 

Her  lan^bCar  Ufht  be  IOm  to  trae  Thisbe. 

Whaa  PycamoB  she  found  dsad  at  the  well. 
In  laafoor  Uke  onto  Fenclcm. 

For  Ulyiaas  who  kjog  at  Ttoy  did  dwell 

Har  daiwomw  death  be  www  than  JeaabeL 
Whom  throMh  an  window  sonlir  man  did  thraw; 

Whaaa  Ueod  did  lap  tba  emel  handys  Ml. 
And  docgis  ooold  her  wicked  batiua  gnaw. 

Were  I  an  hoaad--ohl  If  si 

And  I  an  eat,  and  iha  a  UMla  I 
And  she  a  baim,  and  I  a  wild  wod  bear. 

I  an  foTSC,  and  she  Coniedoi. 

To  hsr  I  shaB  ba  aye  oootraria^— 

When  to  me  Atropos  cut  the  fatal  thrca  !. 
And  isB  daiChls  dartyt  doiorooa. 

Thaa  ilMl  oar  ipiftts  be  at  aaoctal  IskL 


My  spWI  bar  apMl  sbaD  doaha  hi  Phlaaethoo. 

Into  that  pdnfol  ikhy  load  d  hall. 
And  than  in  Stya  and  Lethe  baHh —one 

And  Cacharwi  that  eraal  hoond  M  iaO 

Shafl  gar  her  cry  wHh  many  fovl  and  rrll 
A  waDaway  that  avar  she  waa  f 


Or  with  tiaaaon  by  any 
WhSt  tram  al  oMm  ihoald  aaoee  mt  or  tcmora. 
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red  petticoat  which  scarcely  reached  below  her  knees,'  the  roy« 
dignity  laid  aside  with  the  royal  costume — but  once  more  hcrsel 
in  her  own  free  fierce  nature,  full  of  fire  and  fury.  As  1  • 
when  she  had  fled  to  the  same  Dunbar  after  Ritzio's  mu;  ... 
she  seemed  to  need  no  rest  Her  one  thought  was  to  rally  ever 
man  from  every  comer  of  the  country  who  would  rise  in  he 
cause.  The  hackbutters  were  got  together,  two  hundred  o 
them,  some  light  field-pieces,  and  a  few  score  of  hoise.  Both 
well  went  off  towards  the  border  again,  where  his  own  peopl 
were  at  last  gathering  to  join  him;  and  not  caring  to  be  coope< 
up  in  I^unbar,  the  queen  dared  her  fate,  and  resolved  to  advano 
against  the  confederate  lords.  On  Thursday  morning  she  ha< 
reached  Dunbar — on  Saturday  she  moved  out  of  it  at  the  hea< 
of  some  six  hundred  men,  who  in  one  way  or  another  she  ha< 
scraped  together.  Bothwell  joined  her  at  Haddington  witl 
sixteen  hundred  more,  and  together  they  went  on  to  Seton 
There,  in  that  spot,  full  to  her  of  evil  memories,  they  passed  th( 
night.  The  next  day  they  meant  to  be  in  Edinburgh,  wher 
they  hoped  to  find  the  castle  still  held  for  them  by  Sir  Jame 
Balfour. 

Hearing  that  the  queen  was  coming,  the  lords  made  up  i' 
minds  for  the  struggle.  The  same  Saturday  before  mid: 
the  trumpets  sounded  to  horse.  By  two  o'clock  on  the  Sunda) 
morning  their  little  army  was  on  the  road  to  Musselburgh— tw< 
thousand  men  more  or  less — about  as  many  as  were  with  the 
queen  and  Bothwell.  The  dawn  was  clear  and  cloudless,  th( 
still  opening  of  a  hot  June  day,  as  they  wound  along  the  vallej 
under  Arthur's  Seat.  Their  banner  was  spread  between  tw< 
spears.  The  figure  of  a  dead  man  was  wrought  upon  it  lyinj 
under  a  tree;  a  shirt  lay  on  the  ground,  a  broken  branch,  and  i 
child  on  its  knees  at  its  side,  stretching  its  hands  to  heaven  am 
crying,  "  Judge  and  revenge  my  cause,  0  Lord." 

So  in  the  grey  light  they  swept  on;   at  five  they  were  at  th( 

old  bridge  at  Musselburgh,  and  there  halted  to  breakfast.     Di 

Croq,  in  the  absence  of  positive  instructions,  could  not  commi' 

himself  by  accompanying  them,  but  he  followed  at  a  dist 

and  while  they  were  waiting  came  up  and  again  volunt* 

to  mediate.     V\'hatever  had  been  their  sovereign's  faults,  ht 

they  were  bound  to  remember  that  she  was  their  sover 

'  "  Estant  adverti  je  partis  de  ceste  ville  pour  les  allcr  trouver  i  D< 
otk  elle  rstoit  abill^  d'unr  cotte  rouge  qui  ne  luy  veooyt  que  4  den. 
la  iatnbe.et  avoit  emprunt^  ung  tounrtche  {su)  avec  uo  tafetaz  pardes^us.' 
— Tkulit,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.     The  account  in  Calderwood  says  merely  "  s 
short  petticoat  little  syder  than  her  knees,"  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 
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As  they  had  not  accepted  his  previous  overtures,  he  could  not 
aaswer  what  the  court  of  France  might  do,  and  victory  might 
be  as  embarrasnng  to  them  as  defeat. 

Had  the  kmb  shown  any  resolute  intentions  of  throwing 

themselves  upon  France,  his  language  would  doubtless  have 

been  ver>'  different;    but  they  had  seen  in  both  Frar»ce  and 

md  a  mean  desire  to  make  political  advantage  out  of  their 

^alties,  and  with  serious  busiaen  in  hand  they  did  not  choose 

to  be  triflfd  with. 

They  replied  coldly  that  there  were  but  two  modes  by  which 
bloodshed  could  be  a\'oided.  If  the  queen  would  abandon  the 
wretch  whom  she  called  her  husband,  they  were  ready  to  return 
to  their  allcgianoe.  If  Bothwell  would  maintain  his  own 
challenge,  either  alone,  or  with  as  many  seconds  as  he  pleased, 
they  would  produce  on  their  side  an  equal  number,  who  were 
veady  to  fight  in  the  quarrel. 

Du  Croq,  apparently  conscious  that  neither  of  these  alterna- 
tives would  be  accepted,  asked  if  there  was  no  third  expedient 
They  said  that  they  could  think  of  nothing  else.  They  would 
rather  be  buried  alive  than  leave  the  king's  murder  unexamined 
into  and  unpunished.  The  God  of  Heaven  would  revenge  it 
upon  them  if  they  sate  still. 

Du  Croq  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  forward  to  the  queen. 
They  were  most  unwilling  to  consent.  They  knew  not  what  he 
might  say  or  do.  He  promised  that  if  he  failed  to  persuade  her 
to  make  loroe  concessions  he  would  not  remain  with  her.  They 
stiU  hesitated,  but  at  last  Maitland  interposed  and  they  yielded. 
They  ga\T  him  a  few  horse  for  an  escort,  and  bade  him  go  to  the 
queen  or  go  where  he  would. 

Mary  Stuart,  on  the  news  that  the  lords  were  advancing,  had 
been  early  in  the  6ek)  at  Seton.  Her  pennoos  coukl  be  seen  from 
beyond  the  bridge,  two  miles  distant,  on  the  brow  of  the  hiUs 
towardi  Preston  Pans,  on  the  ground  on  which  the  English  army 
tnd  slept  t%renty  years  before,  the  e\-e  of  the  battle  of  Pinkie 
Oeugh.  Du  Croq  was  led  into  her  presence.  She  was  sitting 
on  a  stone  in  the  dress  which  she  had  borrowed  at  Dunbar.  He 
tdd  her  how  it  wouU  grieve  the  King  of  France  and  the  queen- 
mother  to  hear  the  imie  at  whidi  she  had  arrived  witn  her 
sob)ects.  He  toki  her  what  the  lords  bad  said,  and  implond 
her  to  consider  what  die  was  doing. 

She  Hud  fiercely  that  the  lords  ware  going  against  their  own 
plighted  word.  They  had  themselvas  acquitted  the  earl  of  the 
crime  of  which  thev  now  accused  him.    They  had  thwnselvss 
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recommended  her  to  marry  him.     They  should  su !  '  sue 

for  mercy,  and  she  would  then  receive  them  back  in.  our. 

While  she  was  speaking  Bothwell  came  up  wit]i  lus  suite. 
Du  Croq  saluted  him  distantly,  but  declined  to  take  his  hand.* 
He  demanded  in  a  loud  voice,  that  all  who  were  standing  round 
might  hear,  whether  it  was  against  himself  that  the  lords' 
enmity  was  directed. 

Du  Croq  replied,  in  the  same  high  tone,  that  the  lords  had 
assured  him  of  their  loyalty  to  the  queen ;  and  he  added,  drop- 
ping his  voice,  "  of  their  mortal  enmity  to  his  lordship." 

Again  Bothwell  asked  what  hurt  he  had  done  to  them — they 
envied  his  elevation — but  fortune  was  a  friend  to  all  who  " 
the  spirit  to  accept  her  favours — and  there  was  not  one  of  t; 
who  would  not  gladly  be  in  his  place.     But  he  desired  no  blood- 
shed, he  said,  and  since  things  were  come  to  that  pass,  if  the 
lords  would  produce  a  champion  of  sufficient  rank,  he  W( 
waive  his  own  privileges  as  the  queen's  consort,  and  would  ni.. 
him  in  the  field;  his  cause  was  good,  and  God  would  be  on  his 
side. 

Mary  Stuart,  fuming  and  chafing,  here  broke  in.  "  The 
quarrel  was  hers,"  she  cried.  "  The  lords  should  yield,  or  try 
their  chances  in  a  battle." 

**  Then  there  is  no  need  for  further  parley,"  said  Bothw.  " 
"  and  your  excellency  may,  if  you  please,  be  like  the  envoy  v 
tried  to  mediate  between  Scipio  and  Hannibal.     He  could  do 
nothing,  and  stood  aside,  and  so  witnessed  the  most  splendid 
spectacle  in  the  world." 

Du  Croq,  in  his  account  of  the  scene,  credited  Bothwell  with 
bearing  himself  like  a  man,  and  with  displaying  fine  qualities  as 
a  commander.  He  thought  that  if  his  followers  were  true  to 
him,  he  might,  after  all.  come  out  victorious.  Not  a  single 
nobleman  was  on  his  side;  but  he  rather  gained  than  lost  by 
their  absence,  because  he  commanded  alone.  Tears  rose  into 
Mary  Stuart's  eyes  as  du  Croq  took  leave  of  her.  He  rode  back 
to  the  lords,  and  told  them  that  she  insisted  on  their  laying  down 
their  aims.  They  said  it  was  impossible;  and  he  withdrew 
from  the  field. 

The  two  parties  were  by  this  time  close  together.  The  con- 
federate force,  after  crossing  the  river,  had  edged  along  the 
meadows  towards  Dalkeith,  on  the  eastern  bank,  before  turning 
to  the  hills ;  and  then  sweeping  round,  they  took  up  a  position  on 

'  "  Noos  nous  saluasmes,  mais  je  ne  me  presentay  point  pour  Tembra*- 
ter." — Du  Croq  to  Cbaries  IX.:  Tsuutr,  vol.  ii. 
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the  ridge  of  Cowsland,  with  the  sun  upon  their  backs.  In  front 
of  them  wms  a  hoUow,  "  two  or  three  crossbow  shots  across," 
and  OQ  the  opposite  side  the  queen's  lines,  covering  the  dopes  and 
crest  of  the  present  parte  at  Carbcrry.' 

Here,  from  eleven  o'clock  tiU  two,  the  armies  remained  con- 
fronting each  other;  eadi  side  being  unwilling  to  lose  the 
advantage  of  the  groond,  and  descend  to  the  attack.  The  day 
was  intmsefy  hot.  Bothwell's  men  showed  no  anxiety  to  fight; 
and  some  wine-casks  having  followed  them  from  Seton,  as  the 
day  wore  on,  they  began  to  fall  into  the  rear  to  drink.*  They 
were  ordered  back  to  their  ranks;  but  they  paid  no  attention; 
and  at  last  not  more  than  three  or  four  hundred  men  remained 
about  the  queen.  The  humour  of  the  men  was  evidently  cold. 
'^'  re  was  a  genenl  feeling  that  the  quarrel  was  personal;  that 
e  duke  was  wflUng  to  fight  it  out  alone,  there  was  no  reason 
wby  be  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so;  and  at  last  two  French 
gentlemen  went  across  to  learn  whether  the  k)rds  would  still 
abide  by  their  proposal 

TuUibardine,  who  had  before  taken  up  the  challenge  which 
Bothwell  pinned  against  the  Tolbooth  door,  instantly  stepped 
forward.  The  duke  made  no  difficulty;  but  the  queen,  cowardly 
for  him,  though  for  herself  incapable  of  fear,  found  an  excuse 
in  TulUbardine's  rank.  "  He  was  too  mean  a  man,"  she  said, 
"  to  fight  her  husband." 

Bothwell,  viDain  as  he  was,  would  not  show  the  white  feather 
in  the  field,  and  in  the  queen's  presenoe:  "  Let  Morton  meet 
him  then,"  he  said. 

Morton  desired  nothing  better.  Morton  better  than  any  one 
knew  Bothwell's  guilt,  for  BothweD  had  tried  to  make  him 
a  partner  of  it.  But  Lord  Lindsay,  dear  himself  of  any  stain 
of  faint  ooropUdty  in  the  crime,  daimed  praoedenoe  as  a  nearer 
kinsman  of  the  dead  kii^.  Morton  gave  dace.  Lindsay 
[led  out  before  the  lines,  "  prayed,  on  his  knees,  that  God 
— ;ld  preserve  the  innocent,  aiid  punish  those  who  had  shed 
iimooent  bkxid,"  and  then  stripped  off  his  armour.  Morton 
gave  him  the  huge  dooble^ianded  sword  of  Angus  Bell-the-Cat; 
while  Botfanrell  inploied  Mary  Stuart  to  consent  that  he  should 
undertake  the  oonbat. 

"  L'mttn  eowU  vofH*  qm  aoM  avlaaa  I'advaataifi  da  ocat  endrait, 
Bt  nurefaant  et  f  ijMint  vaa  Mitn  moat  k  dms  oa  Uota  >r<-'  are 

fane  d«  t'aultr*.**  —  NamUv*  ot  tha  Captate  ol  lochkr  .  kt, 

voL  tt.  p.  903.     TUto  ptMiM  d«ertptiaa  nmdmn  tb»  tpm  cmjt  to  bt 

•IMd. 
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She,  torn  with  a  thousand  feelings,  hate  and  rage,  and  t' 
for  her  husband's  safety,  agreed,  and  again  refused,  and  i 
cried  passionately  to  the  group  who  were  round  her,  that  "  if 
they  were  men  they  would  go  down  all  upon  the  traitors,  and 
sweep  them  from  the  hillside."  * 

But  her  wild  words  fell  powerless.     In  the  long  delay,  the  two 
parties  had  intermixed,  and  conversed  freely.    The  merits  of 
the  quarrel  were  too  well  understood.    The  order  was  pi'  -^^ 
for  an  advance  in  the  queen's  army,  but  not  a  man  stir 
and  she  was  forced  to  feel  that  her  case  was  desperate.     Finumg 
Bothwell  did  not  come  forward,  two  hundred  confederate  horse, 
led  by  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  crossed  the  hollow  to  the  righi 
if  to  cut  off  his  retreat.    Still  thinking  only  of  Bothwell's  sa: 
she  sent  a  message,  with  a  white  flag,  to  desire  Grange  to  come 
to  her. 

He  approached  and  knelt  at  her  feet.  She  asked,  passionately, 
if  it  was  impossible  for  the  lords  to  be  reconciled  to  her  husband. 
Grange  answered  that  the  lords  were  irrevocably  determined 
to  take  him  or  die.  But  glad  enough  as  they  would  be  to  kill 
Bothwell,  she  knew  well  that  there  were  some  of  them  to  whom 
as  a  prisoner  he  would  be  dangerously  inconvenient;  she 
induced  Grange  to  go  again  to  consult  his  friends;  and  he 
returned  presently,  with  a  message,  that  if  the  queen  would 
leave  the  earl,  and  return  with  them  to  Edinburgh,  she  would 
be  well  treated,  and  the  duke  might  go  where  he  pleased;  but 
she  must  come  to  an  immediate  resolution,  or  it  would  be  too 
late,  as  the  evening  was  growing  on. 

The  lords  were  seen  mounting  their  horses;  the  men  astir, 
and  preparing  to  cross  the  hollow.  The  queen's  force  had  been 
all  day  melting  away,  and  was  now  reduced  to  a  handful  of  the 
duke's  personal  followers.  Even  escape,  except  with  the  per- 
mission of  their  enemies,  was  become  impossible;  and  with 
a  bitter  wrench  of  disappointment,  the  queen  saw  that  so  it 
must  be.  There  was  nothing  left  but  to  bid  him  farewell.  He 
bade  her  remember  her  promise  to  be  true  to  him.  She  wninp 
his  hand,  and  with  a  long  passionate  kiss  they  parted.  BotL 
sprung  upon  his  horse,  and  gallop>ed  off  with  his  sev>\. 
unpursued.    The  queen,  turning  to  Grange,  said  she  was  ready 

'  The  Bishop  of  Rom,  in  his  "  Defence  of  Queen  Mary's  Honour,"  says 
that  she  prevented  an  engagement  from  a  desire  to  spare  her  subjects. 
Nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The  captain  of  Inchkeith  says  distinctly, 
"  Elle  ne  desiroit  autre  chose  que  de  les  faire  combattre,  et  persuada  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  plusieurs  fois  a  ce  faire  et  se  advancer." — Teulst,  vol.  ii. 
p.  306. 
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him  to  condi  n. 

She  was  received  by  Morton  ana  iiurne  wun  ;.  i;n» 

of  homage.    She  required  them  to  take  her  to  ti,  >ns, 

who  were  believed  to  be  in  force  in  the  neighbourhood.     .Morton 

said  briefly  it  could  not  be.    He  told  her  that  she  was  now  in 

proper  place,  among  her  true  and  faithful  subjects.    She 

-.  that  she  was  a  prisoner,  and  that  the  net  had  dosed  about 
her.  The  first  faint  tokens  of  respect  which  had  been  paid  to 
her  soon  disappeared.  As  she  passed  between  the  ranks> 
a  long  fierce  cry  arose  out  of  the  crowd,  "  Bum  the  whore  I " 
— "  Bum  the  murderess  of  her  husband ! "  ^  The  queen 
shuddered  at  the  horrible  sound; '  Grange  and  others  rode  up 
and  dov^ ;  '    .<  at  the  speakers  with  the  flat  of  their  swords 

to  siloic  Dut  it  was  to  no  purpose;  the  pent-up  passion 

of  a  whole  people  was  bursting  out.  As  she  was  home  along, 
the  banner,  with  Damley's  body  on  it,  was  flaunted  before  her 
eyes.  She  had  touched  no  food  since  the  night  before,  "  and 
coukl  scarce  be  hdd  upon  her  saddle  for  grief  and  faintness;  " 
but,  like  some  fierce  animal  brought  to  bay  and  in  the  clutch 
of  \h'-  >  ru.nHs,  she  still  fought  and  struggled.  *'  I  expected," 
wTi  q,  "  that  the  queen  would  have  been  gentle  with 

the  .w.u^,  aiMJ  have  tried  to  pacify  them;  but  on  her  way  from 
the  fiekl,  she  talked  of  nothing  but  hanging  and  crucifying 
them  all."  '  The>'  protested  that  their  intention  had  been  only 
to  punish  Bothwell  for  his  crimes.  She  said  they  should  never 
do  it  while  she  lived.*  Lindsay  was  the  special  object  of  her 
fury.  "  Give  me  your  hand,  my  brd,"  she  said  to  him,  as  he 
beside  her.     '*  By  this  hand,"  she  swore,  as  he  gave  it,  "  by 

^  hand,  which  is  now  in  mine,  I  will  have  your  head  for  this,. 

and  therefore  assure  you."  *    She  lingered  on  the  road  wherever 

sh<   <.,uld,  kx>king  for  the  Hamilton*  to  rescue  her;  and  the 

e  evening  was  growing  daric  as  they  brought  her  at  last 

■rgh.    She  was  in  the  same  wild  costume,  but  "  her 

disfigured  with  dust  and  tears."    The  crowd  was 

K)  ucnM-  in  the  streeu,  that  they  coukl  but  move  at  a  foot'a 

'  Nmntt%9t  m  CAl.«nwoOBw 

• "  Attcf  bcr  cooiBt  la  to  tte  lords  ««•  Saaday  ia  tbt  Md.  lb*  Eart 
ci  Atbol't  oooiiway.  wkk  Um  Lofd  <rf  Ttfybacdiae^  aad  othws  who  ««r» 
.•  iv..  vorth  parta,  wkk  oa«  voin  crtod  ia  \m  fcMriag  •  Bum  Uw  wtww,* 
.cb  uaamd  and  «rit«*d  hm,  aad  brad  bar  taars  ainate."— Orary 
Joaaae:  Bordtr  USS. 
■  L>u  Cioa  to  Catbariat  da  Madkl.  Joaa  17:  TiuLrr,  vol  U.  p.  310. 
«8ir  Joha  Fcatar  to  Blitabath^  Juaa  so:  B«e4^  USS. 

*  Drurv  la  CmuI     lunc  iI:    Ibxl 
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pace  in  single  file,  and  from  all  that  dose-packed  throng,  and 
from  every  stair  and  window,  there  rain'-d  only  yells,  and 
curses,  and  maledictions.  forced  along, 

the  road  leading  her  past  K  1  lay  charred 

in  ruins.  A  lodging  had  been  prepared  for  her  at  the  provost's 
house,  at  the  comer  of  the  Grassmarket.  Supper  was  on  the 
table;  but  she  was  one  of  those  high-blooded  people  whose 
bodies  do  not  ask  attention  when  the  soul  is  sick.  She  desired 
to  be  taken  to  her  room  instantly;  but  even  privacy  was  at 
first  denied  her.  The  shrieking  mob  crowded  on  the  stairs,  and 
forced  themselves  into  her  very  presence,  till  Maitland,  whom 
she  saw  under  the  window  and  called  to  help  her,  came  up  and 
drove  them  out.  To  Maitland  she  could  speak  as  to  one  who 
had  but  lately  owed  his  life  to  her.  When  they  were  alone 
she  asked  him,  in  agony,  why  they  had  torn  her  from  her 
husband,  with  whom  she  had  looked  to  live  and  die?  * 
her,  that  they  were  doing  her  no  injury,  they  were  cc 
only  both  her  honour  and  her  interest.  "  She  did  not  know 
the  duke,"  he  said.  "  Since  her  pretended  marriage  with  him, 
he  had,  a^ain  and  again,  assured  Lady  Bothwell  that  she  only 
was  his  wife,  and  that  the  queen  was  his  concubine;  "  he  said 
he  could  show  her  Bothwell's  own  letter  which  contained  the 
words.  But  nothing  which  he  could  say  produced  the  Ir  "^ 
effect.'  The  only  desire  of  the  lords,  at  this  time,  was  to  n\ 
her  from  her  dream,  and  induce  her  to  sacrifice  the  wretch  to 
whom  she  had  attached  her  fortunes;  she  herself,  with  a  devo- 
tion which  their  joint  crimes  could  not  deprive  of  beauty,  ' 
Maitland,  at  last,  that  she  would  be  content  to  be  turned  a<i 
with  Bothwell  in  a  ship  upon  the  ocean,  to  go  where  the  fates 
might  carry  them.' 

Maitland,  when  he  left  the  queen,  had  a  conversation  with 
du  Croq,  in  which  he  seemed  to  think  that  if  she  would  not  give 
up  Bothwell,  this  was  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  with  her. 

» *'  Avec  le  quel  elle  pensoit  vivre  et  mourir  avec  le  plus  grand  con- 
tentment du  monde." — Du  Croq  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  June  17:  Teulht, 
vol.  ii. 

*  De  Silva  was  even  informed  that  the  duke  after  his  marriage  s 
several  days  in  each  week  with  the  wife  that  he  bad  divorced.     "  A\ 
que  el  Bothwell  todavia  estaba  algunos  dias  de  la  semana  con  la  mu^'ci 
con  que  habia  hecho  el  divorcio.   — De  Silva  al  Roy,  Junio  21:    MSS. 
Simattcas.     De  Silva  had  his  own  Catholic  correspondent  in  Scotland,  and 
his  words  therefore  have  an  independent  value. 

•  "  La  fin  de  leurs  propos  fut  aue  estant  reduicte  en  reztremit6  ou  pile 
estoit  elle  ne  demandoit  sinon  qu  ilz  les  missent  tous  deux  dans  im  n.. 
pour  les  envoyer  14  ou  la  fortune  les  conduiroit." — Du  Croq  to  Cath' 

de  Medici,  June  17:  Teulkt,  voL  iL 
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She  might  go  where  she  would,  he  said,  provided  it  was  not  to 
France.  £hi  Croq  replied  that  if  she  went  to  France,  the  king 
would  judge  her  deeds  as  they  deserved,  for  the  unhappy  truth 
was  but  too  surely  proved.^  The  ambassador  would  have  been 
well  pleased  had  the  queen,  Bothwell,  and  prince  been  sent  to 
France,  all  three  of  th<an — the  queen  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent, 
Bothwell  to  be  hailed,  and  the  prince  to  be  educated  in  French 
sympathies.  He  told  Maitland  they  would  find  it  harder  to 
keep  Uie  queen  than  to  take  her.  If  they  called  in  the  English 
to  assist  them,  the  King  of  France  would  bdisputably  take  the 
queen's  part.  Maitland  could  only  reply  that  so  far  they  had 
had  no  intelligence  with  any  fore^  power  at  all.  They  desired 
only  to  be  left  to  themselves,  and  they  could  settle  their  own 

Quarrels.    If  his  master  interfered,  then  indeed  they  would  be 
rrven  back  upon  England,  bat  they  would  tax  rather  see  both 
the  prince  and  the  realm  under  the  open  protection  of  France. 

Fiance,  replied  du  Croq,  would  scarcely  take  part  avowedly 
■ounst  the  queen,  but  France  would  leave  them  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  provided  the  English  were  not  allowed  to  meddle.' 

Du  Croq  knew  as  well  as  Maitland  that  for  dethroned  princes 
there  is  but  one  safe  priscm,  and  these  words  might  easily  have 
been  Mary  Stuart's  death-warrant.  Had  it  been  so,  she  would 
^ -vr  fallen  in  the  midst  of  her  faults  with  a  perverted  heroism 
h  would  have  gone  far  to  make  the  world  forgive  them. 
nuring  all  these  loeoes,"  said  the  captain  of  Inchkeith,  "  I 
never  saw  man  mora  hearty  and  courageous  than  the  ^ueen. 
She  desired  nathing  so  much  as  to  fight  out  her  quarrel  m  fair 
battle  with  the  k>rds."  *  Left  ak>ne  to  brood  over  Maitland's 
story,  the  poor  creature  wrote  a  few  passionate  words  of  affection 
to  Bothwell,  which  she  bribed  a  boy  to  carry  to  Dunbar.  The 
boy  took  the  mooey,  and  carried  the  note  to  the  lords.  As 
day  broke,  in  a  fresh  spasm  of  fury,  she  flung  open  the  window, 
and  with  hair  all  kxMe  and  bosom  open,  she  shrieked  iat  some 
'— nd  to  come  and  set  h--' —  !~  "•"•'•'t,  the  banner  was  again 
^led  before  her,  a;  o  could  not  look  out 

without  enooontering  ns  irrriDK'  oesign.    She  could  toudi  no 

• "  Jc  luf  dkts  Ml  eootnk*  qoc  )•  vouldnils  mfBrn  y  bammX  ct  te  R«f 
flD  JotwoM  eoouiM  U  falet  b  oMrit*  car  Im  oumwwui  iaieu  toat  trap 
prottvik'* — Du  Croq  to  Catkahoe  d«  MtdkL  Juoe  17:  Tiulst.  voL  U. 

* "  J«  a«  vMtIt  polBt  o«bliv  que  daraal  loalM  )m  niwiw  par  ejrdsvmt 
nM!oUaaa4M  )•  as  vaii  Jaouls  baokOM  ds  ptasjpraod  ctttttr  •!  w  plus  mad 
eouraf«  poor  oMttrt  oaa  tatraprtM  •  •mcmUob  dt  bauills  qaa  la  lUynt 
d»Mf«n:  MrfsstI— qpwoapriaBtorifcleBloitpoardo— wlabateB* 

aui  ftciffBffuri  dMBUB  bobuimx." — Raeil  daa  B«flticfiM<fiU:    Tbulbt.  voL  ii. 
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food.  It  was  said  that  she  had  made  a  vow  to  eat  nothing  till 
she  was  again  with  the  duke.  A  woman  who  saw  her  at  the 
window  flung  some  bitter  taunts  at  her.  She  turned  veno- 
mously, "  threatened  to  cause  bum  the  town,  and  slocken  the 
fire  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants."  *  Thus  beating  against 
the  bars  of  her  cage,  she  passed  the  weary  hours.  While  she 
continued  in  such  a  humour  what  was  to  be  done  with  her? 
The  letter  to  Bothwell  added  fuel  to  the  already  excited  ' 
of  the  lords.  In  meddling  with  sovereigns  fear  is  evt 
with  considerations  of  policy;  to  rise  in  arms  against  the  prince, 
if  it  fails,  is  death;  and  there  was  usually  but  a  sh  )rt  shrift  for 
such  dangerous  prisoners.  Once  before  she  had  slipped  through 
the  lords'  hands.  They  could  not  risk  such  a  misadventure 
a  second  time,  and  though  safe  on  the  side  of  France,  they 
knew  not  what  tt)  look  for  from  Elizabeth. 

Once  more  they  entreated  her  to  abandon  Bothwell.  But 
"  she  would  agree  to  nothing  whereby  the  duke  should  be  in 
^s^g^T',  "  *  and  in  a  council  which  was  held  on  Monday,  voices 
were  already  raised  to  make  a  swift  end  with  her.  She  had 
committed  crimes,  it  was  said,  for  which  a  common  woman 
would  have  deserved  to  die;  if,  because  she  was  their  sovereign, 
it  was  unlawful  to  execute  her,  it  was  unlawful  also  to  keep  her 
A  prisoner;  so  long  as  she  lived  there  would  fi>r  ever  be  con- 
spiracies to  set  her  at  liberty,  and  "  it  stood  them  on  their  lands 
and  lives  to  make  her  safe."  • 

Morton,  to  his  credit,  interfered,  at  least  to  protract  the 
catastrophe,  till  they  had  made  a  further  effort  to  tame  her 
spirit.  Some  one  prophetically  said,  that  "  as  Morton  was  a 
stayer  of  justice,  he  should  feel  the  justice  of  God  strike  him 
with  the  sword ;  "  but  his  own  conscience  was  not  so  clear  in  the 
business  of  the  murder  that  he  could  allow  the  whole  weight 
of  it  to  be  visited  on  the  queen. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  to  determine  upon  somethinef, 
for  the  people  were  becoming  fast  uncontrollable.  The  L 
of  Blackadder,  one  of  Both  well's  officers,  was  brought  ) 
Edinburgh  in  the  morning.  He  had  been  taken  at  sea,  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  Dunbar.  Report  said  that  he  was 
one  of  the  murderers,  and  as  he  was  dragged  through  the  street, 
the  mob  rushed  at  him  with  knives  and  stones,  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  brought  alive  into  the  gaol.* 

"  Calderwood. 

*  Note  of  occurreats  in  Scotland,  June  34 :   MSS.  Scotland,  Rolls  House. 

-*  Caldkrwood.  *  Drury  to  Cecil,  June  ao:   Bordtr  MSS. 
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(•  ti>wn,  th«'  hi>usf  ■  broken 

m   in  pif(x-s.     At    ■  on  the 

borders  ot  tv  I'mtestant  district  of  Scotland,  far 

away  from  G lamiltons.  or  Catholic  Highlanders, 

lay  the  waters  of  Lochle%en,  made  immortal  in  Sc<  iry 

1^  t»,..  ......^»c  ..f  fk-.  (....  ,„.vt  "mnths.    Towards  t:  of 

the  :  re,  was  an  island  a  ;  re 

a  .1  rastjr  !>tix>d  belonging  to  >i[    »*  imam 

her  to  the  Earl  of  Murray.     Here,  under  the 

'   '    rhfcven,  once  the  mistress  of  her 

•  d   to   immure  their  sovereign   till 

:-•  on  her  fate.     When  informed  of 

irt    fiercely    charged    them    with 

^elf  in  their  hands,  she  said, 

',  and  they  were  breaking  their 

word.     It  was  coldly  answered  that  she  Ux)  had  pro- 

....^..  v..  ji«pBr'''-  ^wTNLilf  fr, .in  Tt.tKMill   and  on  the  past  night 

ihe  had  assur>  h  in.    She  must  submit 

to  be  iTstraim-<j  <  i  if   ipi.-ugui  to  some  Ijetter  mind. 

It  was  unsafe  r  her  by  daylight.     Blackadder  had 

wrift   jtistkx   or   swni    injustice.    He   was   tried,   sentenced, 

exeaited,  and  qtiartrred,  all  in  a  few  hours,  protesting  his 

but  the  citizens  were  in  no  humour  to 

i»rk.   on    Monday   evening,   the    queen 

'xi.    The  streets  were  full  as  ever, 

sas  barely  sufficient  to  keep  off  the 

[)eop)e.     She  went  on  foot  between  Athol  and  Morton, 

.Itiritu'  rri«  s  of  "  IJum  her! — bum  her!    She  is  not 

her! — drown  her!"*    Could  the  mob 

>.<  Aould  have  been  sent  swiftly  with  a  stone 

to  the  Nor  Loch.    The  palace  was  not  safe. 

In  an  hour  or  two  she  was  carried  on  to 

the  water  to  Burnt  Island;   a  rapid  ride  of 

the  island  (ms\  'xcre 


t   proceeding*.    The  com- 

:  the  mieen  s  honour  than 

ior  brought 

no  :  — „ ;..  ...ited  love 

>  I  lunc  m:    Border  JfSS.     NtuMkn  «4  A*  CspUt**  J 

II  K 
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for  a  bad  man.  As  yet  they  had  evidently  formed  no  inter  • 
of  pushing  matters  to  extremity,  and  meant  rather  to  leave 
road  still  open  for  her  to  extricate  herself. 

The  late  king,  they  said,  having  been  shamefully  murderf d 
"  the  fame  thereof  was  in  six  weeks  dispersed  in  all  realms 
among  all  Christian  nations;   Scotland  was  abhorred  a"' 
pended;   the  nobility  and  whole  people  no  otherwise  « 
but  as  if  they  had  been  all  participant  of  so  unworiny  arui 
horrible  a  crime."     "  None  of  the  Scottish  nation,  though  he 
was  never  so  innocent,  was  able  for  shame  '  ntry 

to  show  his  face."    There  had  been  "  no  il." 

There  was  no  prospect  of  any  just  trial.    The  mir  uld 

not  be  arrested,  because  the  chief  of  them  "ma«:  iv." 

The  Earl  Bothwcll  had  appeared  at  the  bar,  but  he  came  i: 
"  accompanied  with  a  great  power  of  waged  men  of  war,  i 
none  should  compeer  to  pursue  him."    The  murder  was  com- 
mitted, and  justice  was  smothered  and  plainly  iiKiK;,.^ 

"Adding  mischief  to  mischief,  the  Earl  I>  id  beset 

her  majesty's  way,  took  and  ravished  her  mu>:  u.m.ic  person, 
and  kept  her  prisoner  at  Dunbar,  while  sentence  of  divorce  was 
pronounced  between  him  and  his  lawful  wid  '    '    ipon 

the  cause  of  his  own  turpitude."     He  had  '■  1  to 

marry  her  majesty;  her  faithful  subi 
to  her;    "  her  chamber  door  was  c< 
of  war;  "  and  the  noblemen,  though  too 
her  highness's  shameful  thraldom,  and  th' 
less  prince;    his  father's  murderer  and  his  mothers 

being  clad  with  the  principal  strength  of  the  realm,  and  g-: 

with  a  guard  of  mercenaries. 

To  deliver  their  sovereign  from  ignominy,  to  preserve  the 
prince,  and  to  see  justice  ministered,  they  had  taken  arms; 
and  they  bound  themselves  never  Uf  leave  their  enterprise  till 
the  king's  murderers  had  been  executed,  the  wicked  marriage 
dissolved,  tin  •         ■  rj.,^j^  ^j^g  j.   -  :,jj  ^{jqjjj 

she  had  com.  prince  pla  .:cty. 

"  The  whicii  lo  do  and  faiUifuUy  perform, "  they  then  and 
there  bound  themselves,  "  as  they  would  answer  to  Almighty 
God  upon  their  honour,  truth,  and  fidelity — as  they  were 
noblemen  and  loved  the  honour  of  their  native  country; — 
wherein  if  they  failed  in  any  point  they  were  content  to  sustain 
the  spot  of  perjury,  infamy,  and  perpetual  untruth,  and  to  be 
accounted  culpable  of  the  above-named  crimes,  and  enemies 
and  betrayers  of  their  native  country  for  ever."  * 

>  Band  of  the  Lords,  June  16:    Printed  in  KErra. 
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ABDICATION   OF   QUSMX  MARY—  CXJKONATION    OF   JAMES   VI 

Tbe  ex-Queen  of  France,  the  sister-in-law  of  the  king,  the  niece 
of  th^  Tttrdinal  of  Lorraine,  might  naturally  have  looked  for 
sup  e  country  which  had  so  long  been  her  home.    Tbe 

Qu'  n^Iand  might  have  been  expected  to  regard  her 

misfortunes  with  indifference  if  not  with  satisfaction.  Whatever 
might  have  been  their  personal  feelings,  both  Charles  and 
Catherine  on  one  side,  and  Elizabeth  on  the  other,  were  deter- 
mined in  ♦*  -  ~"T«e  which  they  pursued  by  public  considerations 
alone.  nee  Mary  Stuart  found  the  most  settled  dis- 

regard; trum  i.iizabeth,  immediate  and  active  friendliness. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Paris  that  the  lords  had  taken 
arms  against  the  queen,  the  first  thought,  as  du  Croq  anticipated, 
was  of  the  effect  whidi  the  nsnnection  might  produce,  or  of 
the  use  to  which  it  might  be  turned,  in  renewing  the  old  relations 
between  France  and  Scotland.  The  queen's  cause,  even  before 
her  capture  at  Carberry  had  been  beard  of,  was  obviously 
rrtrarded  as  hooeless.  Catherine  de  Uedid  was  only  afraid  that 
/abeth  would  use  the  opportunity  to  weave  a  new  strand 
...  :he  Angb-Scotch  alliance,  and  determined  to  be  beforehand 
with  her.    Without  waiting  to  see  bow  far  her  alarms  would  be 

verified,  she  sent  for  the  Eaurl  of  llurr- *-    was  then  in  Paris, 

to  persuade  or  bribe  him  into  conser  the  prince  sbould 

be  made  over  to  her;  while  M.  de  Vuicruy  was  despatched  to 

Scntland  to  oooe  to  an  tmderstanding  with  tbe  oonfodemfee 

qoeeiMnotlier  npliinfd  her  views  to  de  ViOeroy 

•  the  atmoct  distmctium,  and  she  left  him  free  to 

tt  mtamum  in  eonnection  wiUi  du  Croq  as  rix}u1d  seem 

\pedient  upoa  tbe  spot. 

"  She  was  very  sorry  for  tbe  Qoetn  of  Soots,"  Catherine  sud, 
*'  and  would  gladly  have  been  of  oee  to  bcr  bad  it  been  posnble; 
but  the  intc^r^L^  <(  France  were  first  to  be  thought  of.  Tbe 
Queen  of  Scots  wa*  herself  the  cause  of  all  her  misfoftun—  --H 
as  God  was  just,  it  was  likelv  eoou^  that  tl)c  k>rds  woi. 
the  cniespnse  which  they  bad  taken  in  hand  to  some  rrsun 

»9« 
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which  the  world  would  not  be  able  to  find  s  ith.^ 

The  English,  in  pursuit  of  their  own  purposes,  \s  cdly 

support  them,  if  they  were  not  already  encouraging  them  under- 
hand. It  was  essential  to  supersede  the  English:  it  was 
essential  to  France  to  preserve  the  attachment  of  the  Scotch 
people;  and  that  attachment  could  not  and  would  not  be 
preserved  if  the  lords  supposed  that  France  intended  to  interfere 
with  them.  The  lords  must  be  assured  that  the  Most  Christian 
King  would  stand  by  them  in  promoting  anything  which  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  realm;   the  k!  'd  well  U>    ' 

queen,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  thwart  ti  i  behalf  v. 

tiiey  were  but  doing  what  was  reasonable  and  just.     He  hcij 
only   that   without   violating    these    principles,    some    mcai - 
might  be  found  of  reconciling  his  sister-in-law  with  her  sub- 
jects." * 

In  the  commission  of  de  Villeroy  Catherine  thus  accepted  the 
exact  position  of  the  confederate  lords  themselves.  The  most 
unprincipled  woman  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  the  Queen  of 
Scots  herself,  confessed  to  a  consciousness  that  in  certain  cases 
God  insisted  that  justice  should  be  done,  that  it  was  useless  to 
fight  against  him,  and  that  it  was  therefore  most  prudent  to 
take  the  same  side  of  the  question. 

Elizabeth  saw  differently  both  her  interests  and  b- 
Elizabeth,  though  she  had  given  many  provot.i 
Catholic  powers,  had  as  yet  but  little  reason  to  complain  of 
their  conduct  to  herself.     Her  ministers,  acting  in  her  name 
and  not  without  her  sanction,  had  supported  the  Huguenots  in 
France  with  arms  and  money,  and  haid  fomented  the  grow  in  (7 
disquiet  in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  Protestant  propagan< 
of  Cecil   had  always  been  personally  distasteful  to  half   mc 
council,  and  in  reluctantly  acquiescing  in  his  policy  the  queen 
had  defended  herself  behind  political  reasons  which  had  a  real 
existence,  and  which  both  France  and  Spain  had  not  refused  to 
recognise.     The  retaliator)'  schemes  for  a  Catholic  insurrc* 
in  England  and  Ireland  had  been  so  far  uniformly  discotir 
anced  by  Philip  II.     He  had  arrested  the  anathemas  < 
sive  popes  at  the  moment  when  they  were  about  to  be  <! 
and   Elizabeth,   whose   conceptions   of   the   royal   pr. 
strengthened  as  she  grew  older,  believed  it  necessary  to      : 

• "  Et  qu'il  pourroit  ettre,  roinmc  Difii  est  juste,  que  leurdtct  pntr*?- 
prise  viendroit  a  quclque  effect  idemcnt  ne  seroit  pas  blasi 

iroproov^  de  tout  le  moode."  pour  M.  U  Villeroy:    Ti' 

VOL  ii.  "iDid. 
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security,  as  unquMtaoottUx  ithannoniaed  with  her  own  feelings, 
to  practise  a  conaponding  forbeuanoe. 

Her  desertion  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  at  the  time  of  the  Damley 
marriage  had  not  been  wholly  cowardice.  The  insurrection  had 
been  encouraged  by  Cecil  and  Bedfocd  against  her  own  judg- 
ment. It  failed  for  want  of  the  support  which,  at  the  last 
moment,  she  refused  to  give,  and  in  disowning  Murray  she  had 
but  asserted  in  public  what  from  the  first  had  been  her  private 
opinion. 

In  entire  opposition  to  those  who  would  have  persuaded  her 
now  to  retrace  her  steps,  and  to  use  the  present  opp<ntunity  for 
reviving  her  inflnenoe  in  Scotland,  she  diote  a  course  which 
Catherine  de  Medici  would  herself  have  dictated,  had  she  been 
asked  in  what  way  Elizabeth  could  most  effectually  play  into 
her  hands.  On  first  hearing  that  the  lords  were  about  to  take 
arms,  she  had  txpttaaed  some  kind  of  hesitating  approval 
Their  movements  were  avowedly  directed  rather  against 
Bothwell  than  the  queen;  and  for  the  queen's  own  interests  she 
was  eager  to  see  her  sepasated  hon  the  man  who,  as  long  as  he 
remained  at  her  side,  miplicated  her  in  the  worid's  eye  in  his 
own  crimes:  Elizabeth's  relationship  with  Damley  entitled 
her  to  demand  that  Bothwell  should  not  be  aUowed  to  go  un- 
punished; and  as  the  prince's  kinswoman,  she  might  fairly 
desire  to  protect  him  from  his  father's  murderer. 

But  even  so,  she  had  refused  to  mactioii  an  armed  movement 
again.st   Mary  herself;    and  fHien  she  learned  that,  without 
cor  r  pleasure  further,  they  had  captured  their  sovereign 

Di  I...      ....  and  were  hokJing  her  prisuuei  at  Lochleven,  she  saw 

only  a  precedent  of  disobedience  mutch  her  own  Catholic  subjects 
m^t  mutate  against  herself. 

Ced!,  Bacon,  Bedford,  Mildmay,  KnoUys,  all  those  members 

of  her  council  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  saw  in 

what  had  befallen  the  Queen  of  Scots  the  natural  and  pro- 

oseqoenoes  of  her  own  crimes.    Elizabeth  felt  an 

tTsadence  of  the  hard  judgment  of  posterity  upon 

^rlf;  she  feared,  If  she  h)oked  on,  that  the  would  be  suspected 

uidulging  a  jeak)us  dislike  of  a  dangerous  rival;   and  the 

dreaded,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reooU  upon  henelf  of  the 

exu'nr>li-  .,f  a  successful  revolt.    "  Two  special  causes  move  her 

m.t  >  Cecil  writer,  describing  EUzabeth's  fceliiws:  "  one 

thai  ^ift:  1^  not  thoujght  to  the  worfcl  partial  acainst  the  queen: 

the  other,  that  by  thit  example  none  ofMT  ownbe  eoooongad.**  ^ 

•  C«0  to  TinvMrteo.  Aogwl  it :  Cmiaaj  MSS. 
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Leicester,  relating  doubtiess  the  language  which  he  heard  daily 
from  her  own  lips,  wrote  at  the  same  time,  "  that  however 
widced  a  sovereign,  the  subject's  duty  was  to  obey:  the  wicked 
sovereign  being  sent  by  heaven  as  much  as  the  good;  the  one 
for  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  the  other  as  their  scourge."  ' 

On  two  points  Elizabeth  was  at  once  decided:  first,  that 
Mary  Stuart  should  be  instantly  restored  to  Uberty  and  to  her 
sovereign  state;  secondly,  that  in  the  prosecution  for  the 
murder  of  Damley,  Mary  Stuart  should  herself  escape  accusa- 
tion, and  that  means  should  be  taken  to  cover  her  reputation. 
Having  formed  this  resolution,  her  next  step  was  to  write  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots  herself;  and  as  she  was  going  to  act  towards  her 
with  so  substantial  kindness,  she  seized  the  opportunity  to  add 
another  sisterly  admonition. 

When  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane  was  sent  to  Paris  to  announce 
the  queen's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  Sir  Robert  Melville  came 
to  London  on  the  same  errand.  Elizabeth  had  as  yet  taken  no 
notice  of  the  communication.  "  Madam,"  she  now  wrotf .  *'  it 
hath  been  always  held  for  a  special  principle  in  friends' 
prosperity  provideth,  but  adversity  proveth  friends; 
at  this  time  finding  occasion  to  verify  the  same  with  our  actions, 
we  have  tliought  meet,  both  for  our  professions  and  your 
comfort,  in  these  few  words  to  testify  our  friendship,  not  only 
by  admonishing  you  of  the  worst,  but  also  to  comfort  you  for 
the  best."  "  We  have  understood  by  Robert  Melville  such 
things  as  you  gave  him  in  chai^ge  to  declare  on  your  behalf 

I.. -T-u_--  ;-  ^Q  persuadine  the  queen  majesty,"  Leicester  cootinues, 
"  to  use  policy,  lor  she  cannot  but  break  out  to  all  men  her 

aflect  >  mattpfj  and  saith  most  earnestly  she  will  become  an  utter 

enemy  to  that  nation  if  that  queen  perish.  And  for  my  part,  though  I 
must  confess  her  acts  to  be  loathsome  and  foul  for  any  prince,  yet  is  the 
punishment  more  unnatural,  and  in  my  conscience  unjustly  and  without 
authority  done  upon  her — and  surely  will  never  prosper  with  the  doers. 
I  know  not  what  wresting  of  Scripture  may  be  used,  but  these  rules  we 
have  plain  for  us  in  Scripture.  In  the  Old  law  we  have  the  example  of 
David  who  not  to  die  would  ever  touch  his  anointed  sovereign,  when 
be  bad  him  in  his  will  and  danger  to  do  what  he  Usted  with  him.  In  the 
New  we  have  plain  commandments  to  obey  and  love  our  princes,  yea 
though  they  hr  '•vil — for  God  sejideth  them  not  for  us  to  punish  at  f^ur 
will  when  ;  . .  but  appointeth  them  to  us  if  they  be  evil  to  pl.i. 

us  for  ou!  i  he  words  be  plain  and  the  example  true.     I  in 

for   my   pa:.        ..-      •  "V'^    ^-r^in-    to   keep   it,   -uui    I    .un    ln.irtilv   Mirrv    ;:.._. 

those  there  do  no  b  •  v  it.     For  but 

subjects  having  gott> :  nee  into  tl.  wn 

estates  and  for  ambition  u>  ruio,  depose  their  viveni^n  ;inu  r, 
themselves  bv  a  colour  the  head  govemours.     Well,  well,  though 
been  very  eviJ  some  ways,  yet  is  she  over-hardly  recompensed." —  1 
to  Throgmorton,  August  6:   Conway  MSS.  Rolls  Hous*. 
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cenccming  your  estate,  and  specially  of  as  much  as  could  be 
said  for  the  aUowance  of  your  marriage.  Madam,  to  be  plain 
with  you,  our  grief  hath  not  been  small,  that  in  this  your  marriage 
so  slender  consideration  hath  been  had,  that  as  we  perceive 
manifestly,  no  good  friend  you  have  in  the  whole  world  can  like 
•*"-rtof :  ai>d  if  we  should  otherwise  *Titc  or  say  we  should  abuse 
for  how  could  a  worse  choice  be  made  for  your  honour, 
man  in  great  haste  to  marry  such  a  subject,  who  besides  other 
notorious  lacks,  public  fame  hath  charged  with  the  murder 
of  your  late  husband,  besides  the  touch  i'  irself  also  in 

flome  part,  though  we  trust  in  that  beha  '    And  with 

what  peril  have  you  married  him  that  hatii  anoU^er  wife  alive, 
whereby  neither  by  God's  law  nor  man's  yourself  can  be  his 
lawful  wife,  nor  any  children  betwixt  you  legitimate!  Thus 
Tou  see  plainly  what  we  think  of  the  marriage,  whereof  we  are 
heartily  sorry  that  we  can  conceive  no  better,  what  colourable 
reason  soever  we  hAvt  heard  of  your  servant  to  induce  us 
thereto.  We  wish,  upon  the  death  of  your  husband,  the  first 
care  had  been  to  have  searched  out  and  punished  the  murderers; 
which  having  been  done  effectually — as  easily  it  might  have  been 
I  matter  so  notori(  '    '*■  might  have  been  many  more 

.^  tolerated  better  marriaee  than  that  now  can  be 

sulierrd  to  be  spoken  of.    And  ot  but  for  friend- 

«hip  to  yourself,  besides  the  n ^  th.it  wr  have  of 

bfcod  to  your  late  husbMMl,  ]'  mt 

to  do  anything  in  our  power  to  ,  , ;  t  of 

that  murder  against  any  subject  that  you  have,  how  dear  soever 

vf>i!  hold  him;  and  next  thereto,  to  be  careful  how  your  son  the 

ce  may  be  preserved,  for  the  comfort  of  you  aiul  your  realm ; 

^  "^  ■  'hings  we  have  from  the  ' • — -r:  always  taken  to 

■erein  do  mean  to  con'  d  would  be  very 

sorr.   r>iu  you  should  allow  us  therem,  wnat  dangerous  per- 
foasions  soever  be  made  to  you  for  the  mntrary. 

"  Now  for  your  comfort  in  such  «'  vc  heard 

rmi  should  be  m— whereof  we  cann'  k  to  be 

-—we  aaure  you,  that  whatso*  ret 

•e  for  your  honour  and  safety  thn  we 

wiU  perform  the  same;  that  it  shall  v 

Deti^hbour.  a  dear  sister,  a  faithful  fr 

doii  A  ays  find  us  and  pr  ou ; 

tor  ^K»e  we  «•*  '^••'•••^ 

of  Mrvant^ 

also,  iiirtcu{JuOy  so  todcai  witn  vour  nooiiity  Hnu  people,  as  tney 
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shall  find  you  not  to  lack  our  friendship  and  power  for  the 
preservation  of  your  honour  and  greatness."  ^ 

It  would  seem  from  the  tone  of  this  letter  as  if  the  details  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  misadventures  were  as  yet  but  vaguely 
known  in  London.  Elizabeth  {4)peared  only  to  understand 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  on  bad  terms  with  her  subjects,  and 
had  met  with  some  large  disaster.  In  the  same  spirit,  and  by  the 
same  messenger,  she  wrote  to  the  lords. 

She  never  clearly  remembered  that  the  Scotch  nobility  were 
not  her  own  subjects.  She  addressed  them  habitually  in  the 
language  cjf  authority,  and  on  the  present  occasion  took  on 
herself  to  dictate,  as  if  she  was  their  lady  paramount,  the  line 
of  conduct  which  she  expected  them  to  pursue. 

First  she  required  the  evidence  of  Bothwell's  guilt  to  be  laid 
out  distinctly  before  her,  that  "  she  might  be  induced  to  believe 
the  same  by  all  probable  means."  He  might  then  be  divorced 
from  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  be  punished  with  his  accompUces. 
His  castles  she  desired  to  see  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  "  neutral 
noblemen,"  who  should  bind  themselves  to  admit  no  French  or 
Spanish  troops  into  Scotland;  and  the  queen  should  for  the 
future  be  assisted  in  the  administration  by  a  council,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland.  Elizabeth  said  that  she 
expected  the  Act  for  the  establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion 
to  be  at  length  formally  ratified;  and  the  constitution  so  estab- 
lished would  then  be  upheld  and  guaranteed  by  the  English 
government.' 

Thus  having  arranged  all  things  to  her  own  satisfaction,  she 
chose  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  the  strongest  supporter  in  the 
court  of  Mary  Stuart's  claims  on  the  English  succession,  to  carry 
down  her  pleasure  to  the  confederate  noblemen.  That  he  would 
be  permitted  to  see  Mary  Stuart  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Elizabeth  believed  that  she  had  but  to  express  her 
pleasure  as  to  the  settlement  of  the  state  to  be  immediately 
obeyed;  and  still  more  satisfied  with  herself  and  her  good 
intentions,  she  thought  proper  to  accompany  the  execution  of 
them  with  a  second  and  stronger  admonition  to  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  on  the  magnitude  of  her  recent  offences. 

*  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen  of  Soots,  June  33:  MSS.  Scotland,  Rolls  House. 

•  Notes  for  the  govemmrtit  of  Scotland  for  Sir  N.  Throgmorton,  July, 
X567:    MSS.  Scotland  use.     M  the  foot  of  the  page  Cecil  wt.  , 
the  following  moit  si^  ;r; — 

"  At>i-.i>  'h  K<»^a  i:..  ..    ,  .  .  ,(r  Joash  regem." 

M<  tps,  that  It  Mary  Stuart  was  continued  on  the  throne, 

she  V.  .  <y  the  prince  if  she  could,  and  if  the  prince  was  saved 

from  her,  t)e  in  turn  might  raveoge  on  her  his  father's  death. 
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fame  and  honour,"  she  said,  "  had  be«n  in  all  parts 
•  •"'<'>m  impairvd  and  decayed;  "  her  husband  had  been 
bor-  lercd,  almost  in  her  presence,  and  the  perpetrators 

of  Uv  ixv.w  were  pr)injf  at  large  unpunished  an  '  zht  after. 

'*  She  had  favoured  and  maintained  the  Earl  >  1,  a  man 

of  intemous  life,  and  notoriousK  '  by  ail  ilic  world  as  the 

principal  aaassin.    She  had  ft«^  in  pronirtng^  a  divorce 

such  as  was  ne\'er  hr.  lat  a  ma-  1  for  his 

own  oflence  put  away  nt  wife,  a  ( oloured 

by  form  of  law;  "  and  Anally,  "  she  had  brought  mortal  reprxxif 
upon  herself,  bv  takinE;  that  defamed  person  to  be  her  husband." 
"These  d<  /abeth  continued,  "  had  been  so  shocking, 

that  she  had  :..        ;.. ought  to  havT  dealt  more  with  the  Queen 
of  Scots  in  the  way  of  advice,"  "  taking  her  by  her  acts  to  be  a 

'^■'   —    ' * recover  her  honour."     She  had  not  been 

n  of  her.     *'  Other  princes,  the  Queen  of 

■       '  "         re  of  like  t."     Her 

had  "  sti:  w  altera- 

'  felt  her  stomach  provoked 

'  sister ;  "  nor  "  could  she 

•  a  princess  and  sovereign, 

nature  and  law  were  subject 

to  her.       SI  re  in  her  favour,  and  "  to  do  as 

much  for  her  .    .-     .    _:..„i_._cs  of  her  case  being  considered), 

as  if  she  was  her  natural  sister  or  only  daughter."    The  Queen 

of  '^"♦-  '"•••^'  '^ll  Throgmorton  the  whofc  truth,  "that  her 

sul  ^  reprehended  for  things  unduly  laid  to  her 

chargr.  »>rurc  her  faults  could  not  be  avoided  or  well 

coveted,  the  dealing  therein  should  he  so  used  and  tempered  as 

her  honour  mi^t  be  stayt     '  -red 

fn  some  better  accord."     I  i  to 

ke  arrangemeoU  with  her,     iim  khuuki  iH>t  Udi  Lngli^ih  aid 

ompel  them  thereto." 

So  much  for  the  message  to  the  queen,  whom,  at  the  same 

time,  E)iz.i*»'th  reo>mmended  "  to  usr  wL<idnm  arid  not  pattion 

in  her  r  own  faults  had 

broughi  ..  ...-  .. .^  ;.,„..a  herself. 

To  the  lords  she  assumed  the  power  and  the  language  of 

' '  •'  -trbiter.    SV-   '• ■* '"- '  n  to  tell  them 

r  would  I  ly  respect,  to 

"'••'  '  V  incm  unpnsoned,  or 

<i<-pnv.  her  penoQ.*'    Subjects 

had  no  right  uj  ukc  up^n  Uw:m»clvcs  to  refonn  the  faults  of 
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princes;  they  might  seek  the  amendment  of  their  qtieen's  faults 
by  counsel  and  humble  requests;   if  they  did  not  succeed,  t' 
"  should  remit  themselves  to  Almighty  God,  in  whose  h. 
only  princes'  hear-  led."     For  "  d  lUc 

murderers,"  she  h  i- Queen  of  So  >  it. 

If  she  refused,  the  lurds  could  do  no  more;  bui  ElizabcLli  con- 
ceived "  that  some  power  existed  in  herself,  and  that  for  the 
punishment  of  horrible  and  abominable  facts,  one  prince  and 
neighbour  might  use  compulsion  with  another." 

Finally,  she  impressed  on  Throgmorton  himself  the  desirable- 
ness of  bringing  the  prince  to  England.  He  would  then  be  out 
of  personal  danger,  "  and  many  good  things  might  ensue  to  him 
of  no  small  moment;  "  that  is  to  say,  the  road  would  be  opened 
to  him  towards  the  succession.  "  She  meant  truly  and  well 
to  the  child;  "  and  while  she  cautioned  Tlr  :    m  to  be  wary 

in  approaching  so  ticklish  a  subject,  she  c  same  time, 

"  that  of  all  matters  by  him  to  be  compiUi>cd,  i>he  would  most 
esteem  of  his  success  in  this."  ^ 

In  the  policy  which  she  was  pursuing  Elizabeth  may  have 
consulted  wisely  for  her  own  reputation;  but  her  attitude  of 
haughty  dictation  was  the  last  which  she  ought  to  have  assumed, 
if  she  desired  Scotch  statesmen  to  be  guided  by  her  wishes. 
The  tone  of  semi-command  was  certain  to  irritate  the  national 
sensitiveness;  nor  had  she  understood  the  extraordinary  com- 
plication of  Scotch  parties  and  interests. 

In  the  hatred  of  Bothwell  the  lords  of  all  creeds  and  parties  had 
been  unanimous.  Glencaim,  Mar,  and  Lindsav  among  the 
Protestants,  Caithness  and  Athol  among  I :     '     '  '  !)eeD 

unconnected    from  the  first  with  the   1.  .y's 

murder,  and  were  sincere  in  their  horror  of  it.    Argyk,  lluntly, 

*  Instructioos  to  Sir  N.  Throgmorton,  June  30:  MSS.  Scotland,  Rolls 
House.  From  the  commencement  of  the  disturtMnoes  both  France  and 
England  bad  been  making  overtures  to  get  pnintiion  of  the  prince.  De 
Silva  writes  on  the  sist  of  June  to  Philip: — 

"  Tienen  al  Principe  en  mucha  guarda.  £1  Embajador  que  esta  en 
aqoel  Reyno  par  el  Key  de  Franda  ha  hecbo  gran  instancia  para  haberle, 
oomo  tengo  escrito  por  todas  las  vias  que  be  podido — prometiendo  i  los 
Seflores  y  4  otros  de  parte  de  su  Rey  pensiones  y  otras  dadivas  por  cartas 
del  Rey.  Resolutamente  le  ban  resooodido  que  no  se  le  quieren  dar  .  .  . 
y  4  los  que  ae  le  pedian  de  parte  desta  Reyna.  que  tenian  en  mucbo  el 
cuidado  que  mostraba  de  la  seguridad  d<-  •''■  ^  "<■  pero  que  no  quena^ 
que  el  niAo  saliese  ni  se  criase  fuera  de  a*)  —MSS.  Simancoi. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  Cecil  wTote  to  Sir  i  -  ' 

"  We  are  in  secret  contention  with  the  1  •  the  prince 

of  Scotland.     They  fish  with  books  of  ^  1  speech. 

Sir  N.  Throgmortoa  is  in  Scotland  about  ti..^  . — :i-..  .  -  -  ^  Ireland 
Rolls  Houst. 
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lUitknd,  and  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  bad  been  parties  with 
Bothwell  to  the  bond  at  Craigmillar,  were  equally  indignant 
at  hb  relations  with  the  queen,  and  equally  determined  to 
separate  him  from  her. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  Mary  Stuart  at  Lochleven,  than 
private  feuds,  and  political  divisions  and  sympathies,  split 
and  rent  the  confederacy  in  all  directions.  Some  had  French 
sympathies ;  some  were  for  the  old  religion,  and  some  were  for 
the  new.  After  the  queen  and  the  prince,  the  next  place  in  the 
sucoeasion  was  disputed  between  the  house  of  Hamilton  and  the 
hooe  of  Lennox.  If  the  queen  was  deposed,  the  regency,  in 
tbe  prince's  ninority,  would  go  by  the  custom  of  Scotland  to 
the  nobleman  next  m  hW>d  to  the  crown.  The  quren.  by  her 
Buuriag'-  '  .   •     njyed  the   '  •!■>.    The 

Hamiltot  .y  to  the  md  had 

encouraged  afterwards  the  marriage  of  the  queen  wiih  Bf)thwell, 
tbnply  m  the  hope  that  she,  too,  would  be  ruined,  the  prince 
probflibly  murdered  also,  and  the  throne  of  Scotland  become 
theirs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants,  and  the  friends  of  England 
and  of  the  house  of  Lennox,  were  opjxised  equally  to  the  claims 
ol  a  family  who  were  half  Papist  and  half  French.  A  fortnight 
alter  Caiberr  -ir  William  Drury  wrote  that  already  the 

oneition  wa:>  fvfTy  man,  "  Was  he  a  Hamilton  or  a 

Stuart."    "The   I  -s  could  not  digest  that  the  prince 

riiould  be  at  the  <i  f  England; "  and  there  was  a  strong 

anti-Engliah  faction  at  their  back:  while  Morton,  Athol, 
Ruthven^  and  Mar  were  utteriy  opposed  to  them;  if  the  prince 
died,  theae  noblemen  would  have  the  crown  go  to  Damley's 
younger  brother;  and  Drury  "  thought  it  would  prove  hard  for 
Scotland  to  nourish  br>th  families."  ^ 

A-  '  n,  the  difficulties  were  scarcely  less  in  making  a  fair 
b<i  the   circumstances  of  the   murder.     The  workl 

demanaca  an  investigation;  yet  if  the  investigation  was  more 
thui  a  (onn,  tbe  names  of  four  or  five  of  tbe  most  powerful  men 
in  the  country  could  hardly  fail  to  be  compromised.  Sir  James 
Balfour  made  no  secret  of  his  own  duue  m  tbe  crime.  He.  too, 
like  the  rest,  wa5  furK>us  at  having  been  taken  in  by  Bothwell  and 
the  queen;  and  he  earned  bit  own  pudon  by  flurrenderimr 
Edinburgh  Castle  to  the  kmls,  and  by  a  frank  confeaiion  ol  afl 
that  he  toew.  "  The  qac«n,"  he  said,  "  one  day  sent  for  him, 
and  after  a  few  flat tr ring  words  expressing  the  confidence  whidi 
Drwy  to  C«cU.  Joaa  99,  •mi  Jolf  <:  ^^^-  Aofrfw. 
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she  placed  in  him,  said  that  she  could  never  forgive  the  king  for 
his  ingratitude,  and  for  the  death  of  David  Ritzio;  he  had 
become  so  hateful  to  her  that  she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him ; 
she  wished  to  have  him  killed,  and  she  desired  Balfour's  assist- 
ance." Balfour,  according  to  his  own  story,  had  replied,  "  that 
in  any  other  matter  he  would  gladly  serve  her,  but  that  to  kill 
a  king  was  more  than  he  dared."  The  queen  said  that  with  her 
sanction  he  might  do  it;  she  was  his  sovereign  and  he  was  bound 
to  obey  her.  He  again  declined,  and  then  she  said  he  was  a 
coward,  and  if  he  betrayed  her  confidence  it  should  cost  him  his 
life.^  This  account  fell  in  but  too  well  with  what  was  already 
known;  but  the  lords,  bad  and  good,  wor!  tor  their 

several  ends,  were  obliged  to  shield  those  %\  ur,  were 

ready  to  desert  to  them ;  and  it  was  no  less  necessary  to  conceal 
the  evidence  which  implicated  Argyle  and  Huntly. 

An  open  and  candid  exposure  of  the  whole  truth — such  an 
exposure  as  would  have  satisfied  the  demands  of  Elizabeth,  or 
have  acquitted  the  confederates  before  the  bar  of  posterity  for 
their  treatment  of  their  own  sovereign — was  believed  to  lie 
impossible. 

Meanwhile  the  body  of  the  people,  untroubled  by  difficulties 
of  this  kind,  yet  made  unjust  too  on  their  side  by  the  violence 
of  religious  fanaticism,  had  fastened  the  guilt  exclusively  on 
Mar\-  Stuart.  They  had  learnt  from  Knox  that  Papistry-  was 
synonymous  with  devil-worship.  The  queen,  long  hateful  to 
them  as  the  maintainer  of  Romish  enormities,  had  now,  like 
another  Jezebel,  shown  herself  in  her  true  colours;  and  as  she 
had  been  a  signal  example  of  the  moral  fruits  of  her  creed, 
so  they  desired  to  make  her  as  signally  an  example  in  her 
punishment. 

No  sooner  had  she  been  despatched   to  Lochleven,  than 

'  The  Catholic  cocrespoodrat  of  de  Silva  is  the  authority  for  Sir  James 
Balfour's  confessioo.     The  exact  words  are  worth  preserving. 

"  £1  qual  declar6  que  U  Reyna  le  babia  mandado  Uamar  un  dia  ap.i: ' 
y  le  babia  dicho  despues  de  haber  encarecido  la  coafian^  que  del  t' 
que  ella  estaba  nmv  indiiniada  del  Rey  per  I.i  nmrrte  del  lecretario  D.l^ 
y  per  la  gran  :  ]ue  cod  ella  hal  y  assi  le  tenia  laa 

aborrecido  qu«  ■  crle,  y  estaba  il  j  de  le  hacer  inatar, 

y  que  lo  qr  -  t.ir  [)or  su  mano,  y  le  jnuia  y  mandaba  te  f : 

deuo.     A  ibia  respondido  que  eo  cualqiiiera  otra  com  1' 

oomo  era  '  mas  que  en  esto  no  lo  podia  haar  por  set  y 

tenido  y  publicadu  por  Key.     £  que  le  habia  r 
y  podia  hacer  por  su  mandado,  que  era  su  Reyn  < 

dose  otra  vex,  le  babia  dicho  que  lo  d'"  ■'  ■  ''■>  '  , ... 

otro  respeto,  v  aue  le  mandaba  su  |  ^'-  4 

nadie  lo  que  le  babia  dicho." — De  s.  ;SS. 

Simumemt. 
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Gkncmirn,  with  a  party  of  Calvinist  xealots,  putfpd  the  chapel 
at  Hol>Tood  of  its  Catholic  onuunenti,  melting  down  the  diahces, 
and  frrindiog  the  crucifixes  to  powder;  while  the  alleys  and 
w^imIs  of  Edinburgh  were  seardied  from  loft  to  cellar,  ajxl  socfa 
servants  oi  the  p^aoe  or  followers  of  Bothwell  as  were  found 
fariong  there  were  vbed  and  bioagfat  to  trial.  Sebastian, 
whoae  marriage  on  the  night  of  the  murder  had  been  the  excuse 
for  the  queen's  departure  from  the  house  at  Kirk-a-Field,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  be  taken,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  his  examiners, 
ooosidering  the  temper  of  the  times,  that  he  was  acquitted. 
Blackadder,  it  has  been  seen,  was  convicted,  hanged,  and 
quartered  in  a  few  hours.  Pcrwrie  and  Patrick  Wilson  were 
examined  under  torture.^  They  confesaed  to  their  own  share  in 
the  murder,  and  were  reserved — probably  because  they  knew 
no  dangerous  secrets — to  keep  their  evidence  available.  On 
the  soth  of  June  Sir  James  BaUour  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates  a  body  of  documents,  whidi  for  the  first  time 
rr\'ealed  to  many  of  them  the  inner  history  of  the  whole  transac- 
tion. The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  on  leaving  Edinburgh  for  the 
holders,  had  left  in  Balfour's  hands  the  celebrated  casket  which 
contained  the  queen's  letters  to  himself,  some  love  sonnets,  the 
hood  signed  at  Seton  before  his  trial,  and  another,  probably  that 
which  was  drawn  at  Craigmillar  after  the  queen's  illness.  The 
casket  itself  was  a  silver  enamdled  box,  one  of  the  treasures 
which  Mary  Stuart  had  brought  with  her  from  France.  She 
had  bestowed  it  upon  her  k>ver,  and  her  k>ver  in  return  had  made 
use  '  '■'  '  preserve  the  proofs  that  he  had  been  acting  in  the 
mu  as  the  instnunent  of  his  mistress,  and  with  the 

au'  half  her  council.*    Being  of '^         importance  to 

hir  I  Dajdcish,  one  of  his  serva:;  Dunbar  after 

* '  :ram  utrberry  Hill  to  fetch  it.    Balfour  gave  it  to 

I'.iai.i  ii,  iHit  sent  private  word  to  the  confederates,  who 
captured  both  the  prise  and  its  bearer. 

That  the  quren  had  in  some  way  and  tu  some  dciTrr  he^n  an 
accomplice  1:               rder  was  alrea< 
.-.r-i.t  ^tcxtu^..  '^  ...uabeth.    Butl...  ..—. 

ordv  UM  mM  pcnoas  to  b*  pat  la  tlM  kvu  and  tet^ 


u  lor  tethviv  ol  Iha  tttel  U  Um  vwttv,  provktod  ahvafi  Uwt  thla 
'      '      lot  tdMB  as  • 


lor  a  Driaeirs  swd».  ba  aot  taMB  as  a  praeedaot  in  oUmt 
tlBf  oTUmLoHs  e<  Saeral  CeoMl.  Jmm  17:  Knra. 
'TbaC  toneeaalMi  waa  diaeovvrad  eanaot  ba  dwUd  by  Um  moat  aaa- 


sviaa  dtkmAn  at  iha  QasM  of  Seota^  lor  U  waa  adniHtad  bjr  Im  ova 
advoaaia.  Tba  only  poiM  ea  whkli  a  ^Mattaa  aaa  ba  raisi^  ia  Um  asaet 
aaiw*  o<  iia  aoat— ta.    6aa  Um  rtifaMit  o(  Lard  tterias^  Kstra,  vat.  t 


p.  6<}.  Mto. 
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the  terms  on  which  she  had  placed  herself  with  him  while  she 
wms  still  encumbered  with  a  husband,  the  treachen.',  for  which 
"  infernal  "  is  not  too  hard  an  epithet,  with  which  she  had 
enticed  him  to  the  scene  of  his  destruction,  and  the  secret  history 
of  her  capture  at  the  bridge,  though  conjectured  too  accurately 
by  popular  suspicion,  had  not  as  yet  been  distinctly  known, 
and  the  proofs  of  them  laid  out  in  deadly  clearness  acted  on  the 
heated  passions  of  the  lords  like  oil  on  fire. 

Even  unscrupulous  pohticians  like  Maitland,  who  had  seen  no 
sin  in  ridding  the  world  of  a  vindictive  unmanageable  boy,  might 
feel  anger,  might  feel  in  a  sense  legitimate  indignation,  when 
they  perceived  the  villainy  to  which  they  had  lent  themselves. 
They  might  have  experienced  too  some  fear  as  well  as  some 
compunction,  if,  as  Lord  Herries  said,  the  casket  contained  the 
Craigmillar  bond,  to  which  their  names  remained  affixed.  This 
at  least  it  was  necessar>'  to  keep  secret,  and  uncertain  what  to 
do  they  sent  one  of  their  number  in  haste  to  Paris  to  the  Earl  of 
Murray,  to  inform  him  of  the  discovery  of  the  letters,  and  to 
entreat  him  to  hurry  back  immediately.* 

'  The  theory  that  tb«  letters  were  forged  in  the  later  maturity  of  the 
ooosptracy  against  the  queen  falls  asunder  before  the  proof  that  the 
oootents  of  the  most  important  of  them  were  known  to  Murrav  before 

be  left  France.     '•  • '   therefore,  the  letters  must  have  been  forged  in 

the  first  heat  ai  i  of  the  revolution — at  a  lime  when  the  con- 

federates were  ■  a  it  possible  to  screen  the  queen's  reputation, 

if  she  could  be  ii  >andon  Bothwell.     On  his  way  through  l^ondon 

at  the  end  of   |  rv  saw  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  de  Silva, 

who  had  tb-  '  •■'—  ••■  vf,, ..,...•,;  integrity,  gave  ?'■-■  '■■"••• .jng 

account  t^  .  had  paMed  bet.  — 

*'  Se  viii.  ,r  por  la  voluntn  :  ibia 

mostrado,  inc  lim  rii  dccir  Ij  que  no  habia  querido  r  :  i  csta 

Reyna,  aunque  ella  Ic  habia  dado  algunas  puntadas  en  le  lejos. 

Era  que  el  tenia  por  gran  difficultad  que  se  pudiese  coac^ .:■..  -.-  '<vio, 

porque  era  cierto  que  la  Reyna  habia  sabidora  de  la  muertc  lo; 

de  que  el  e^taha  muy  penado;    y  que  se  habia  sabido  sin  ..  .;na 

carta   '  :i.i  scripta  A  Bothwell,  demas  de  tres  pliegos  do  papii,  toda 

en  si:  lano  y  finnada  de  su  nombrc.     En  la  qual  escribia  en 

susta.'ii  ,io  tardase  en  ooner  en  execution  lo  que  tcnian  ordinado, 

r>rque  su  uiarido  le  fi  buenas  palabras  por  rle 

su  voluntad,  que  po  la  moviese  &  ello;  sin  iias 

coo  presteza,  y  que  tiia  nnsma  u-ia  4  traerle,  y  vendrian  a  una  casa  on  el 
cammo,  4  donde  procuraria  se  le  diese  algun  bevediza;  y  que  si  esto  no 
pudiese  haoerse  le  pondha  en  la  casa  4  donde  estaba  ordenado  lo  del  fuego 
para  la  noche  que  se  habia  de  casar  un  criado  suyo,  como  se  hizo.  Y  que 
el  se  procurase  de  desembara^ar  de  su  muger,  apartandose  della  6  dandole 
alguna  bebida  con  que  muriese,  pues  sabia  que  ella  por  el  se  v  ->  -  :-<;to 
en  aventura  de  f>erder  su  boora  y  Reyno  y  lo  que  tenia  en  -  4 

Dios.  rnntrntandos??  con  5ti  sola  p<T5ona.       Y  que  demas  tbia 

hf*h  ■••  de  la  muerte  que  Labia  sido 

d  '1  i:  "cbo  mucbos  amores  y  regalos 

teuic: :._:a„^  .„ .    ,  io  aun  peor  que  lo  demas  que 
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T.>hn  Knnx,  who  had  been  absent  from  Scotland  since  the 
de^i  /.io,  and  had  been  half  inclined  to  abandon  his  poor 

oouwU;  »i..ogether  and  return  to  Geneva  and  Calvin,  came 
bade  at  this  crisis  to  resume  the  command  of  the  Church,  and 
the  general  assembly  met  at  Edinburj^h  on  the  35th  of  June. 
Chatdberault  was  at  Paris,  paying  his  court  to  Charles  and 
Catherine.  The  ArchlHshop  of  St,  Andrew's,  Lord  Arbroath, 
Argyle,  Huntly,  Crawford,  Herrics,  Scton.  Fleming — all  those 
wbopniamd  tlie  French  alliance  to  the  English — were  assembled 
at  Hanilloil  Castle  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  nthcr  party. 
As  the  best  hope  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  difhci:  > ich 

they  found  themselves,  the  confederates  invited  th        men 

to  join  them  at  Edinburgh  in  a  general  convention.  The  request 
was  declined,  but  not  so  declined  as  to  leave  no  hope  that  it 
might  be  accepted  on  certain  conditions.  It  was  understood 
that  the  support  of  the  Hamiltons  would  be  given  freely  to  the 
party  who  had  imprisoned  the  queen,  if  the  succession  to  the 
nf^ency  wer-  in  their  favour. 

Such  was  -  >f  parties,  humours,  and  dispositiMU 

in  Scotland  v  t  Throgmorton  to  command 

and   oontrol  umation  of   the   confusion 

which  be  was  to  find  there  had  been  already  sent  to  Cecil  by 
llaitknd.  It  was  important  to  make  England  feel  that  France 
was  ready  and  willing  to  take  the  lords  under  its  protection  on 
the  kmls  own  terms.  To  himself,  Maitland  said,  the  English 
alliance  had  always  appeared  roost  beneficial  to  Scotland,  and 

he  T '-' !  even  in  the  prr"—  — -- ~*-icy  to  worV:   -  ^  --nony 

wi!  lish  court.     .M  lowevcr,  1  iver 

witn  &ucn  warm  and  liberai  oners  imm  the  King  <  :  ^.lt 

if  Elinbetli  refused  to  support  them,  if  Elizab'  1 

between  them  and  the  queen,  they  would  be  compclkJ  lu  dose 
with  the  French  proposals.  De  Villeroy  would  otherwise  throw 
himself  upon  the  Hamikons,  and  there  would  be  a  dvil  war.* 

Throginorton  had  started  before  Maitland's  letter  arrived, 
but  it  produced  no  effect  upon  Elisabeth.  She  had  prtmded 
means,  as  she  supposed,  to  parry  the  danger  from  FrmiKe ;  tor 
if  the  coolederate  lonls  refused  to  itlease  Mary  Stuart,  Throg- 
morton,  too,  was  directed  to  address  himself  to  the  Hamiltooa 
The  threatened  dvil  war  was  rtot,  in  Eltaibeth's  opinion,  too 


9  da  U  carta  Io  Mbia  4a  oako  I*  habia  vtoto  y  Wfdojl  y 
orto,  de  QM  d  c»Uba  iMthmdiartmo  jwr  el  booor  d«  la 
"— b«  8d«»  to  PMbt  AanM  t:  MSS.  Simmum. 
Ml.jBlyt:  MSSTummii, IMk Um»t. 


MdMa;  7  qot  k}  da  U  carta  Io  Mbia  da 
Io  d«BM  «•  ootorto 
caM  da  n  pa**.**— i 
*  Mattlaad  to  Ccdl, 
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dear  a  price  for  her  cousin's  liberty.  She  was  prepared  to  take 
part  with  the  pretensions  of  the  family  who  had  been  the  un- 
varying opponents  of  England,  if  they  on  th(  i:  '  iuin 
with  her  in  the  procuring  the  release  of  the  cji.  rles 
might  support,  if  he  pleased,  the  Protestant  nublcmcn  in 
oppressing  his  own  kinswoman. 

In  the  hope  that  if  she  had  time  to  think  Elizabeth  would  not 
persist  in  so  extraordinary  a  policy,  Throgmorton  lingered  on 
the  road.  He  stopped  at  Gorhamburv'  to  talk  to  Bacon;  he 
was  ten  days  in  reaching  Berwick ;  while  Elizabeth  was  counting 
the  hours  which  would  have  to  pass  before  he  could  reach 
Edinburgh,  and  sent  message  after  message  to  him  to  make 
haste. 

Bacon,  Cecil,  and  Leicester  alike  deplored  the  determination 
into  which  she  had  settled  herself;  the  highest  interests  of 
England  were  being  sacrificed ;  but  their  opinions  and  their 
remonstrances  were  alike  disregarded.  Leicester  had  to  tell 
Throgmorton,  in  a  passage  which  he  underlined,  "  that  he  did 
not  see  any  possibility  that  the  queen's  majesty  could  be  won 
to  deal  as  she  should  or  would  do,  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  not 
in  personal  danger;  "  *  and  Throgmorton,  on  whom  the  truth 
of  the  situation  forced  itself  more  and  more  clearly  as  he 
approached  Scotland,  could  but  reply,  "  that  he  was  very  sorry 
that  the  queen's  majesty's  disposition  altered  not  towards  the 
lords;  for,  when  all  was  done,  it  was  they  which  would  stand 
her  in  more  stead  than  the  queen  her  cousin,  and  would  be  better 
instruments  to  work  some  benefit  and  quiet  to  her  '  md 

the  realm  than  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  who  was  \  .)od 

fame."  ^ 

Thus  reluctantly  he  was  driven  forward  on  his  unpromising 
mission.  He  had  left  London  on  the  ist  of  July;  on  the  12th  he 
was  at  Fast  Castle,  where  Maitland  and  Hume  met  him,  and 
confirmed  his  misgivings  of  the  probable  effect  of  his  message. 
They  said,  briefly,  that  they  had  no  kind  of  trust  in  Elizabeth. 
In  all  her  transactions  with  them  she  had  considered  no  interests 
but  her  own.  She  was  still  playing  her  old  game;  and  if  they 
*'  ran  her  fortune,"  and  allowed  her  to  direct  them  in  their 
present  condition,  they  well  knew  "  she  would  leave  them  in 
the  briars."  Throgmorton  spoke  of  the  siege  of  Leith.  They 
repUed  that  in  expelling  the  French  she  had  been  consulting  her 
own  safety,  not  theirs;   "  and  upon  other  accidents  which  had 

*  Leicetter  to  Throgmorton,  July  8:   Conmay  MSS. 

*  Throgmortoo  to  Cecil,  July  11:    Ibid. 
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chanced  since,  the>'  had  obsened  such  things  in  her  majesty's 
dw^  as  had  tended  to  the  danger  of  such  as  she  had  d^t 
withal,  to  the  overthrow  of  her  own  designmcnts,  and  little  to 
the  satisfaction  of  any  party."  As  to  her  present  message, 
y«i4^tM^  said,  with  a  smile,  that  she  had  better  leave  them  to 
tbemselve*.  The  French  *'  were  ready  to  deliver  them  of  their 
qu' ■  1  abbey  reclused ;  " 

th  <  ct  the  con  federate 

n  •  <:  and  they  them- 

s<i\r,  int,  I!  ;  ;)osals,  or  else  "  do 

what  they  thought  meet  for  their  state  and  country,  and  use 
their  r.Mw .lies  as  occasion  should  move  them."  Throgmorton 
ask  i-r  he  could  see  the  queen.    They  replied  that  it  was 

higiii^  liiiiifvely.  '' -'  •  '  ■■"  ^'  — » --^sador  had  been  refused,  and 
they  would  nut  <>  n  Paris,  by  showing  favours 

to  the  minister  oi  r.iiz.i[H>in  wnich  had  been  withheld  from 
du  Croq,  unless  Elizabeth  would  pay  a  higher  price  for  their 
preferri;  he  5eeme<i  1  to  offer.     As  to  setting  the 

queen  a  "it  was  :  to  speak  of  such  a  thing. 

If  the  Queen  of  EngUod  insisted  upon  this,  it  could  only  be 
because  "  she  meant  their  undoing."  ^ 

.\  irgh  Sir  Nicholas  found  the  same  humour,  or  a 

hun ..  , ossible,  more  unfavourable  to  England.     He  did  not 

think  Mar>'  Stuart  to  be  in  present  personal  danger.  She  was 
closely  guarded,  but  her  health  was  reported  to  be  good;  and, 
80  fau*  as  be  could  learn,  there  appeared  to  be  no  intention  either 
of  publishing  her  guilt  or  of  touching  her  life.  She  might  be 
released,  he  was  told,  if  she  would  make  up  her  mind  to  give  up 
}it '  i>ut  she  continued  obstinate;    "she  avowed  con- 

stat <hf  would  hve  and  die  with  him;  "  "  if  it  were  put 

to  Iter  duMi.*  -■  she  would  relinquish  crown  and  kingdom 

or  the  Lord  >  .  she  would  rather  leave  her  kingdom  and 

dignity  to  live  as  a  sunple  damsel  with  him ;  and  she  would  never 
consent  that  he  should  iaxt  wone  or  have  more  harm  than 
herself."  > 

So  k)ng  as  this  mood  continued,  neither  the  persuasions  nor 
threats  of  Kn^^and  should  unlock  the  gates  of  Lochleven  Castle. 
But,  .to  far  as  TliiogroMton  could  learn,  the  purpose  of  the 
confederate  noblemen  ended  in  her  conlbiement,  and  if  thejr 
were  left  to  themselves  they  dkl  not  mean  to  hurt  her. 

The  clergy  and  conmoiu,  however,  were  in  a  lets  gentle 

I  TtwogaMrtoa  to  C«eil,  Jaljr  tt:  Ctmmmv  MSS. 
•  ThRVBOftoa  to  BUsdMllK  jaly  14:  MSS. 
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temper.  The  general  assembly  had  been  prorogued  after  a  short 
session,  but  was  to  reopen  on  the  20th  of  July.  It  was  under- 
stood that  Mary  Stuart's  deposition,  if  not  her  death,  would  then 
be  fiercely  demanded;  and  "  the  chiefest  of  the  lords  durst  not 
show  her  as  much  lenity  as  they  would,"  in  fear  cf  pic. 

"  The  women  were  most  furious  and  impudent  aga;;  yet 

the  men  were  mad  enough."    -\nd  t!  s  peril  waa  a). 

vated  by  the  peculiar  infamy  of  the  1  ,  who  in  form 

outwardly  were  pretending  to  be  on  her  side;  but  rat 
"  because  tliey  would  have  the  lords  destroy  her,  in  fear  u  _. 
otherwise  she  might  be  recovered  from  them  by  violence."  The 
queen  once  dead,  the  only  considerable  obstacle  would  be 
removed  which  stood  between  them  and  tlie  crown.*  Treachery 
so  profound  might  have  seemed  incredible;  but  it  was  in  har- 
mony with  all  their  previous  conduct,  and  it  was  brought  to  a 
point  and  openly  avowed  immediately  after. 

The  danger  was  greater  and  more  inunediate  than  Throg- 
morton  supposed.  The  mission  and  message  of  de  Villeroy  had 
conclusively  satisfied  the  confederates  that  they  had  noUung  to 
fear  from  France.  He  had  told  them,  that  if  the  queen  were 
sent  to  Paris,  she  would  be  taken  care  of  there,  and  should 
trouble  them  no  further;  and  they  would  at  once  have  closed 
with  his  terms,  but  for  the  reflection  that  "  time  would  help  to 
cancel  her  disgrace;  "  and  that  "  she  might  be  an  instrument 
at  some  future  time  to  work  new  unquictness."  De  Villeroy 
carried  back  their  refusal;  but  no  resentment  followed,  and  no 
change  of  tone.  Catherine  de  Medici,  so  far  fri  '  •  offence, 
sent  a  second  minister,  M.  de  Lignerolles,  a  :  of  her 

household,  with  a  mission  precisely  similar.     1  was 

ordered  to  reconcile  the  Hamiltons  and  the  t  ole- 

men;  to  do  something  for  the  queen,  if  possible,  but  dueil)  and 
especially  to  draw  Scotland  nearer  to  France;  to  assure  all 
parties  that  France  desired  merely  the  well-being  of  their 
countr>',  and  was  ready  to  support  them  in  any  measure  which 
they  considered  necessary.  In  other  words,  that  they  might  do 
what  they  pleased,  pro\'ided  they  would  renounce  England,  and 
reattach  themselves  to  their  old  allies.* 

Thus,  day  after  day,  it  grew  more  likely  that  the  lords  would 
take  the  brief  sure  way  with  Marj-  Stuart,  and  the  tone  taken 
by  Elizabeth  only  increased  her  danger.  Throgmorton  had  not 
been  idle.     He  had  found  means  to  communicate  with  her.     He 

>  Throgmortoa  to  Elizabeth,  Julv  14:  A/55.  Scotland. 
*  InstructioQS  to  M.  de  Lignerolles:   Tbulkt,  voL  u. 
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lud  urged  her  to  consent  to  the  single  condition  under  which  he 
ooold  hope  to  interfere  for  her  successfully,  but  he  found  her  as 
obstinate  as  others  had  found  her.  "  She  would  by  no  means 
jrield  to  abandon  Bothwell  as  her  husband,  but  would  rather 
die."  She  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  she  was  with 
chfld;  but  a  situation  which  suspends  the  execution  of  an 
ordinary'  criminal,  only  tended  to  precipitate  the  fate  of  the 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  the  prospect  of  issue  from  so  detestable 
a  marriage  "  hardened  the  lords  to  greater  severity  against  her." 

Both  John  Knox  and  his  fdlow-minister  Craig  agreed  in 
advocating  the  execution.  "  They  were  furnished  with  many 
arguments,  some  from  Scripture,  some  from  histories,  some 
srounded,  as  they  said,  upon  the  laws  of  the  realm."  "  The 
Commons  convened  at  the  assembly  did  mind  manifestly  the 
queens  destruction; "  and  "  it  was  a  public  speech  among  all 
people,  and  among  all  estates,  that  the  queen  had  no  more 
uboty  to  commit  murder  nor  adultery  than  any  other  private 
penon. 

The  tmhappy  woman,  akrmed  at  last  at  the  fate  which 
appeared  so  near  her,  nuuie  an  effort  to  save  herself.  Subdued, 
or  half  subdued,  and  obstinate  only  in  her  love  for  Bothwell,  she 
begged  that  they  would  remember,  at  least,  that  she  was  her 
tktStr'*  daughter,  and  their  prince's  mother.  If  it  would  save 
her  life,  she  said  that  she  would  nmke  over  the  government  either 
to  h*-!-  hri.fli/T  f,r  to  a  council  of  the  lords,  or  to  any  person  or 
per^  -:  be  {leased  to  name. 

Bu.  I.  .oa-.  i.wi  likely  to  avail  her.  "The  preachers  were  of 
one  mind  "  that  she  stiould  be  put  to  death.  The  more  moderate 
among  the  noblemen  "  durst  not  speak  for  her,  to  avoid  the  fury 
of  the  people.**  Murray  himself,  detained  at  Pari*,  vnt  over  hw 
friend  Mr.  Elphinstone  to  intercede,  but  sr<  without 

effect.    *'  Tlie  people  were  greatly  animated  ag.i  The 

confederates  "  were  too  far  over  the  stream  to  leave  tiiemsdves 
ttnpro\'tded  for:  "  and  "  the  common  \'oice  declared,  that  it 
ritould  not  lie  in  the  power  of  a;  the  reakn,  or  without, 

to  keep  her  from  condign  punishni^ .    ; .:  :.cr  notorious  crimes."  ■ 

Unhappily,  the  hands  whidi  would  have  executed  this  high 
act  r>f  ;..rtw^  .^...r,.  themselv—  •'"••••re.  Those  who  talked  the 
loud  t  of  mun!  U  no  horror  at  the  murder 

of  kiiziu,    iinu  even  with  Knox  nimsell,  and  with  hb  iron- 

>  Tbragmortoa  to  BUubrth    fulv  ifi     nwonMrUn  to  CoeU,  Jitiy  16. 
Mbkl 
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hearted  congregation,  the  rage  against  the  queen  was  but  partJy 
due  to  her  moral  iniquities.  They,  too,  were  men  of  no  very 
tender  nerves;  and  had  Damley  proved  the  useful  Gilholic 
which  the  queen  intended  him  to  he.  they  would  have  sent  him 
to  his  account  with  as  small  :ion  as  Jael  sent  the 

Canaanite  captain,  or  they  wouli:  tssed  the  arm  that  did 

it  with  as  much  eloquence  as  Deborah. 

So  far  as  Throgmorton  could  judge,  there  were  four  , i 

bilities.  Maitland,  who  had  the  merit  of  remembering  his  own 
share  in  Damley 's  death,  proposed  that  the  queen  should  be 
released  and  restored  to  a  titular  sovereignty.  The  power  could  be 
vested  wholly  in  a  council,  and  her  hands  tied  so  that   '  M  do 

no  harm.     Legal  securities  could  be  taken  for  the  (  cnt 

of  the  Protestant  religion ;  the  prince  could  be  <  to  some 

safe  place,  either  France  or  England,  as  cc-:  .    might 

dictate;  and  Bothwell  be  taken,  divorced,  and  execuied.  >! '  r' >  n 
and  Athol  preferred  shaking  off  the  queen,  and  making  an.uim  - 
ments  for  her  confinement  for  Ufe  in  England,  if  Elizabeth  would 
consent  to  take  charge  of  her.  The  prince  should  be  crowned, 
and  Scotland  govemad  by  the  lords. 

But  neither  of  these  opinions  found  general  favour.  The  mass 
of  the  people,  ignorant  of  the  secret  history  of  the  murder, 
insisted  that  the  queen  should  be  publicly  tried,  and  if  found 
guilty  should  either  remain  a  prisoner  among  themselves,  where 
she  could  give  no  more  trouble,  or  else  be  put  to  death. 

Of  these  last  alternatives  the  second  was  most  likely  to  be 
preferred,  "  for  they  dreaded  mutation  among  themselves,  the 
commi-seration  of  foreign  princes,  and  likewise  that  in  time  the 
Scots  themselves  would  have  compassion  for  her."  Throg- 
morton interceded,  argued,  protested.  Subjects,  he  said,  could 
not  sit  in  judgnient  on  their  sovereign.  If  they  executed  her, 
"  they  would  wipe  away  her  infamy,"  and  "  turn  upon  them- 
selves the  indignation  of  the  world."  But  the  fierce  rhetoric  of 
Knox,  with  the  bloody  annals  of  the  chosen  people  for  his  text, 
tore  to  shreds  these  feeble  considerations.  The  English  minister 
was  told  that  "  in  extraordinary  enormities  and  monstrous 
doings  there  had  been  and  must  be  extraordinary  proceedings. 
New  offences  did  in  all  states  occasion  new  laws  and  new  punish- 
ments." "  Surely,"  said  Maitland  to  him  with  bitter  truth, 
"  the  Queen  of  England  has  taken  an  ill  way  to  have  us  at  her 
devotion.  The  Earl  of  Murray  found  cold  relief  and  small  favour 
at  her  hand,  and  now  she  ha.s  sent  here  to  procure  our  queen's 
liberty.     I  would  I  had  been  l>anished  my  countrv  for  seven 
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ywn  on  comiition  the  aueen  your  mistress  had  dealt  liberally 
and  flic:  vever  th«  case  fall  out  we  shall  fiod 

little  fa\  v..  ;aare  than  fair  words."  ^ 

'*  I  pr.  '  Throginorton  privately  wrote  to  Cecil, 

"  '  -  -  im:  what  is  best;  and  so  as  the  queen  being 

iv  or  estate,  this  prince  and  country  come  not 

>  ine  camp.    If  her  majesty  do  not  in 

cover  her  erased  credit  among  them 

cnUcU  Uicse  matters  without  her  advice,  I  see 

mrse  Utile  to  our  advantage."  ' 

borne  by  the  storm,  uid  by  the  hopeless- 
ihe  En^Ush  ambassador  now  ^ve  up  the 
queen  for  lost,  and  was  turning  his  thoughts  and  his  efforts  to 
'"-•^serving  the  alliance  between  England  and  Scotland.    Even 
would  be  no  easy  matter,  so  exasperated  were  the  Scots  at 
iiiv  tone  which  Elizabeth  had  assumed  to  them.     "  II  perde 
le  jeu  qui  laisie  la  partie,"  said  Ifaitland  to  him  in  another 
cooverMtioa:    "  to  my  great  grief  I  speak  it,  the  queen  my 
sovereigii  may  not  be  abydin  among  us,  and  this  is  no  time  to 
do  her  good  if  she  be  ordained  to  have  any.    Therefore  take 
heed  that  the  queen  your  mistress  do  not  lose  the  goodwill  of 
this  company  irrepaimbly.    I  assure  yoa  if  the  queen's  majesty 
deal  not  otherwise  than  she  doth  you  will  lose  all,  and  it  shall 
not  he  in  the  power  of  your  well-willers  to  he^  it  no  more  than 
it  doth  in  our  power  now  to  help  the  queen  our  sovereiga."  * 

Mary  Stuart's  sun  was  now  at  the  point  of  setting.    The 
p^^i.  .....II  icDcw  i^gx  nature,  and  among  the  passions  which 

wcr  ung  them,  the  fear  which  is  the  mother  of  cruelty 

was  noi  mc  ieuk  powerfuL  In  their  eyes  the  gentle  sufferer  of 
modem  lenttiiMnliilian  was  a  trapped  wild  cat,  who  if  the  cage 
was  opened  would  fix  claw  and  fang  '  >ats.    On  the 

aistof  Iuly,atamecting  of  thecouii  r  ppopositioot 

of  Maitland  and  Ifortoa  were  defimuvUy  set  aside.  It  was 
resolved  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  oogpoation  of  the 
prince.  If  the  queen  oonseoted— «•  when  she  first  knew  the 
extent  of  her  dagger  she  had  promised  to  do— her  life  woald  be 
spared,  and  her  letteis  and  the  other  evidences  of  her  "  infamy  " 
would  be  withheM  <"-'-  'Miblic  knowledge.  If  she  refused,  the 
truth  in  all  its  d  vvouUl  be  laid  before  the  world.     In 

some  form  or  other  snc  would  be  brought  to  trial  and  as  certainly 

*ThragiiMrtoa  toCacfl,  Jaly  f     K>iTif 

'Tkro^RortoD  to  OdI.  July  s«alUiU.  RotU  Hom$4. 

•nracnortaa  to  BUsiOMCb.  !  v/SS.  SnUmi, 
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condemned.    Under  no circu  <>  realm; 

and  "  havinjj  sT>ne  so  far,"  md  any 

safety  so  lon^'  is  alive."     Mary  Stuari  ked  for 

nothinjT  hnt  From  a  loophole  in  .  1  tower 

whi(  1  an  angle  of  IxKhleven  Castle,  she  called 

to  a  1  )wed  to  wander  on  the  island,  and  bade 

him  '*  tell  her  friends  to  pray  to  God  for  her  sou) — her  body  was 
now  worth  but  little."  * 

John  Knox,  who,  in  theological  language,  expressed  the  con- 
clusions of  keen  cool  political  sagacity,  "  did  continue  his  severe 
exhortations  against  her,  threatening  the  great  plagues  of  God 
to  the  whole  country  and  nation  if  she  was  spared  from  condign 
punishment."  * 

Elizabeth's  behaviour  at  this  crisis  was  more  creditable  to 
her  heart  than  to  her  understanding.  She  had  only  to  remain 
neutral,  and  she  would  be  delivered  for  ever  from  the  rival  who 
had  troubled  her  peace  from  the  hour  of  her  accession,  and  while 
she  lived  would  never  cease  to  trouble  her.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  her  to  commit  herself  by  upholding  insurrection. 
The  Scots  were  no  subjects  of  hers,  and  she  was  not  answerable 
for  their  conduct.  The  crime  of  Mary  Stuart's  execution — if 
crime  it  would  be — would  be  theirs  not  hers ;  and  if  she  did  not 
interfere  to  prevent  or  revenge  it,  the  ultimate  effect  would 
inevitably  be  to  draw  the  bands  closer  between  Scotland  and 
England.  Yet  she  forgot  her  obvious  interest;  and  her  affection 
and  her  artifices  vanished  in  resentment  and  pity.  Her  indigna- 
tion as  a  sovereign  was  even  less  than  her  sorrow  for  a  suffering 
sister.  She  did  not  hide  from  herself  the  Queen  of  Scot's  faults 
— but  she  did  not  believe  in  the  extent  of  them ;  they  seemed 
as  nothing  beside  the  magnitude  of  her  calamities,  and  she  was 
prepared  to  encounter  the  worst  political  consequences  rather 
than  stand  by  and  see  her  sacrificed. 

"  You  may  assure  those  lords,"  she  wrote  in  answer  to 
Throgmorton's  last  letters,  "  that  we  do  detest  and  abhor  the 
murder  cpmmitted  upon  our  cousin  the  king;  but  the  head 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  foot,  and  we  cannot  recognise  in  them 
any  right  to  call  their  sovereign  to  account.     You  shall  plainly 

'  The  Spanish  ambassador  heard  this  from  Hlizabetb : — "  La  Reyna  me 
habia  dicbo  que  deques  que  la  habian  puesto  en  la  torre  con  tanta  estre- 
eheza  y  poca  compania,  que  babia  visto  por  una  ventanilla  un  muchacho 
que  por  %er  de  poca  edad  las  guardas  no  tenian  cuenta,  y  solia  darle  algu- 
not  avisos,  y  le  habia  dicbo  que  dixeae  A  sus  amigos  que  ro^asen  k  Dios 
por  <^I  alma,  que  el  cuerpo  valia  pooo." — De  Silva  aJ  Rey,  Julio  26:  AfSS. 
Simancas. 

■  ThrogmortOQ  to  Elizabeth.  July  31:   MSS.  Scotland. 
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tell  them  that  if  they  detennine  anything  to  the  deprivation  of 
the  qaeen  their  aovenisn,  we  are  weU  assured  of  our  own 
determination  that  we  will  make  ourselves  a  plain  party  against 
them  to  the  revenge  of  their  soverei|{n  for  all  posterity.  As  to 
the  French  alliance,  it  will  grit\  '  in  the  end  as  much  as  it 
will  injure  England;  and  yet  \n  lerwise,  we  cannot,  nor 

will  for  our  particalar  profit  at  thii>  uiuc,  be  induced  to  cunsent 
to  that  which  wr  cannot  in  conscience  like  or  allow,  but  shall 
rr:  cs  thereof  to  the  goodwill  and  favour  of 

Ai;  nose  hands  we  have  found  no  lack  in  the 

doing  or  omiiung  anything  whereunto  our  conscience  has 
induced  us."  '  So  she  wrote  to  Scotland;  and  ^^<-  ^r^nish 
ambassador,  who  was  mpidous  enough  generally  •  i  ves, 

was  satisfied  that  *"  ~-ant  what  she  said.  If  im  jhus  per- 
se\'ered,  she  told  would  call  on  Fiance  to  join  with  her 

in  punishing  the:  nee  refused,  and  gave  them  counten- 

ance, die  would  i:  Up  to  hold  France  in  check,  while  she 

herself  sent  an  Fnglish  army  to  Scotland  to  set  the  queen  at 
Uberty  and  refJace  her  on  her  throne.'  Vet  she  felt  that  her 
menaces  might  miss  their  effect,  nay,  perhaps,  might  produce, 
if  she  attempted  to  act  upon  them,  the  very  tiling  wiiich  she 
most  dreaded.  She  might  revenge  Mary  Stuart's  death,  but 
she  woul<i  not  iirevent  the  lords  from  killing  her  if  she  provoked 
them  t  lies.    And  again,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 

the  senu...^  ^..^ps  to  Scotland  on  such  an  errand,  against  the 
opinion  of  half  her  council,  might  involve  an  English  revolution. 
Violently  as  she  was  affected,  she  could  not  hide  the  truth  from 
herself,  and,  therefore,  for  the  immediate  purpose— saving  Mary 
Stuart's  life — she  looked  with  mudi  anxiety  to  the  return  of 
the  Karl  <>(  Hurray  from  France.  On  Murray's  regard  for  his 
kister,  .1  '  I  fray's  power  to  pr  that 

^  coii  On  his  passage  i  vpril, 

whatever  might  have  been  his  teem  thoughts,  he  had  breathed 
no  word  of  blame  against  !irr.  He  hud  mentioned  to  de  Silva 
the  reports  which  wc:  it  he  had  expressly 

said  '''■•'  '"•  did  not  -     ...^....     .^  wuxabeth  "he  never 

s{>  .u»l)onuurahlc  word  of  her;"  and  in  Elizabeth's 

QfNiiiuii  IK  was  vi  Ux  i'  *'  -  consent  of  any  confedeiaqr 
against  her,  tluii  she  wa:>  >  ,  >cnuaded.  her  sister  had  not 

so  honourable  and  true  a  MTvoni  in  Scotland."'    De  Sflhm 

*  Elisi^cCh  to.TVognMrtMi.  jvlyty:  MSS.  StaOmid. 

•  BUsabMh  to  de  SOvi.  Jnir  to-  'fSS-  ^^ 


■  BttSaMUt  to  <le  SUvi,  jnly  to:   mS5.  Stmmmimi. 

■  llwiH'  to  ^«^,  July  *:    M^-  S$a»md.    So  Ltten(t<r.  wntinc'  to 
TkrocmcMiun   ^\-t   "  I  b^ve  (hoafbl  food  to  rvqolrt  yo«  li  yt  poaubly 
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excepted  him  by  name  to  Philip  as  the  one  Scottish  nobleman 
whose  bchaN-iour  in  all  the  transactions  which  had  followed 
the  murder  had  been  irreproachable.* 

He  had  found  no  little  difficulty  in  escaping  from  France. 
Catherine,  who  eight  years  before  had  tried  to  gain  him,  now 
renewed  her  overtures  with  increased  earnestness,  as  more  and 
more  she  knew  that  he  was  the  only  man  whose  integrity  could 
be  relied  on,  and  who,  as  she  hoped,  had  been  divorced  from  his 
English  sympathies  by  Elizabeth's  ill  usage  of  him.  She  offered 
him  rank,  pension,  power,  the  Scotch  regency,  even  the  Scotch 
crown  she  would  have  ofifered  him,  if  he  would  lend  himself  to 
French  interests.  He  had  answered  simply  that  he  could  agree 
to  nothing  prejudicial  to  his  sister  and  to  his  nephew.  If  the 
French  court  would  assist  in  saving  the  queen  he  would  be 
grateful  for  their  help,'  but  he  declined  accepting  power  for 
himself.  His  personal  injuries  had  not  blinded  him  to  the 
advantages  of  the  English  alliance  to  Scotland,  and  he  met 
Catherine's  advances  so  coldly  that  she  invented  pretences  to 
detain  him  in  Paris.  She  complained  that  "  he  had  a  right 
English  heart."  ^  She  found  him  entirely  unwilling  to  lend 
himself  to  the  evil  game  which  she  was  playing. 

At  last  "  by  his  discreet  and  wise  answers  he  rid  himself  out 
of  her  hands,"  *  and  made  his  way  to  the  sea.  Still  afraid  of 
what  might  befall  him,  he  durst  not  venture  to  cross  the  Channel 
in  a  French  vessel,  but  had  sent  beforehand  to  Rye  for  an  English 
fishing-boat.'    Once  in  England,  his  object  was  to  reach  his  own 

may  to  let  that  queen  understand,  as  I  bear  faith  to  God  and  my  prince. 
I  never  hf-ard  dirrctly  or  indirectly  any  iinrrvrrcnd  word  from  my  ford  of 

Murr  .irds  the  queen  '                   ^       ' 

hoD'  St  afFected  sul- 

speak    ■.  which  my  tisi....  .,.    . 

any  one;  ;here  any  cause  specially  at 

do  so.     h  '  e  always  thought,  so  do  I 

Lord  of  M  himself  a  most  faithful  v.Tvaut  and  sijbj<  ct  to 

her  majer-  his  life  for  her." — Leicester  to  Throgmorton, 

July  >^     ' 

M  ,  July:    MSS.  Simancas. 

•  A  Inly  13:  Tkulet,  vol.  v. 

»  Sir  H.  .Norris  u>  Lccil,  Julv  23:   MSS.  Frame*. 

•  Ibid. 

•  "  The  Earl  of  Murray  finding;  himself  in  some  discontentment  bv  his 
long  delay  of  the  French  king,  as  also  in  hazar  by  force, 
beside  peril  of  his  person  by  such  as  have  gT<  affection 
towards  England,  required  my  lord  n  m^i  to  assist 
him  by  tome  policy  to  escape  secret !  -reupon  I  was 
despatched  towards  Ditppc  to  stay  &■  i  r  s.omc  colour 
•^for  my  Lord  '  will  pass  in  no  l-'riuctwuan  t  an 
Englishman,  tl<  over  to  Rye  to  provide  hn  ice: 
where  I  am  arrivcu  ims  afternoon;   and  mean  as  soui.  o^  t^... w  .>..vi  tide 


■n — but  a- 

md 

world  ou^: 

lUd 

y.„,\,\      .,,,t 

use 

lUd 

my 
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country  with  the  least  possible  delay.  He  had  formed  no  settled 
pLin.  He  knew  at  last  the  full  magnitude  of  his  sister's  guilt, 
for  though  he  had  not  seen  her  letters  to  Bothwell,  he  had  received 
an  accaimte  description  of  the  wont  of  them ;  yet  he  was  deter- 
^<rd  to  do  his  best  for  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent 
iriends  from  breaking  with  England.  It  was  necessary  for 
htm  to  pass  again  through  Ix)ndon.  Elizabeth  sent  for  him,  and 
spoke  to  him  in  a  style  which,  had  he  been  capable  of  resent- 
ment, might  have  tempted  him  to  reconsider  his  intentions.  He 
was  obb^  to  tell  her  that  his  country  had  claims  upon  him, 
prior  either  to  his  sitter's  or  her  own.'^ 

He  had  again  a  kxig  conversation  with  de  SiK'a,  and  spoke 
more  opaHy  to  him  than  he  had  cared  to  do  to  the  queen.    De 
'  A  cxprnsed  a  hope  that  something  might  be  done  with  his 
r  short  of  dethronement — something  like  that  which  had 
been  proposed   by   Maitland,  and  accompanied   with   proper 
securities  against  further  mischief  from  her.    Murray  required  no 
pressing.    Could  Bothwrll  be  caught  and  hanged,  he  thought 
such  an  arrangement  not  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  both 
he  and  his  frioids  woukl  not,  if  they  could  help  it,  offend  Eliza- 
beth.    De  Silva,  who  understood  thoroughly  the  entire  truth, 
scarcely  offered  to  advise  under  circumstances  so  extraordinary. 
\f...^-«.    »,..«,-» «r   he  said  might  do  w>i:«»  "<»  one  else  could  do. 
rust  him  as  their  f  i  :  the  queen  as  her 

answered  that  an  ui    .^n^a  had  spoken  so 
lid  be  entirely  frank  with  him.    The  difficulty 
r rased  by  the  discovery 
had  revealed  (and  he 
ind  and 
•on    his 
ible. 

li 

rh.i-  .--.  :    ...iiUi 

i  -  im.    Sir                          ly,  with 

si  '•  'fown  t»  .-vww....... .ound  him 


at  tbmcamn, 
4ad  ■d^wHiBS 

Unii  him 

hit!  -^  'II  «!*"  w*»   *ij    It/    ii«i»   icuitu.    ^^ 

11.     :■     :   I    •       I   . 
*  i  ►'^   ">its  .1   t 
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"  very  wise  and  still  ver>'  well  affected  to  the  maintenance  of 
friendship  l>ctween  the  two  realms;"  "content  to  forget  his 
OW71  part  i  shrinking  only  from  the  responsi- 

bilities wi  i or  him.' 

Bedford,  whom  he  saw  at  Berwick,  found  him  "  neither  over 
pitiful  nor  over  cruel;  "  inclined,  at  all  events,  to  prevent  the 
queen  from  being  put  to  death,  but  refusing  to  commit  himself 
hirther — much,  in  fact,  in  Bedford's  own  humour,  and  such  as 
Bedford  wholly  approved.* 

Meantime  events  in  Scotland  had  been  moving  with  accelerat- 
ing speed.  Each  post  which  came  in  from  England  brought 
fiercer  threats  from  Elizabeth,  which  all  the  warnings  of  her 
council  could  not  prevent  her  from  sending.  It  might  have  been 
almost  supposed  that  with  refined  ingc  the 

means  most  likely  to  bring  about  ti  he 

most  affected  to  dread.' 

The  letters  from  Edinburj^  were  all  to  the  same  purpose,  that 
the  louder  Elizabeth  menaced  the  more  obstinate  became  the 

»  Sir  Walter  Mildmav  to  Cecil.  Auifust  4:  '^  -.-'■-  '"'''    ""?  House. 

*  Bedford  had  foriii«d  a  strong  opinion  as  /.abeth'f 
attitude.  She  had  hcr^. 'f  uriacu  t)  <-xj  a.  "Al- 
though," she  said,  "  .1  '.  i.c-  neglecting 
of  that  queen's  estat'  "f  the  others, 
mi^bt  tend  greativ  t  .  '  '"^dmg  the 
same  not  agreeal  ■  t  ;i  of  our 
oonscience,  we  c.iti!;  t  •  ihe  con- 
trarv,  whereof  we  ha>.  -;'x>d  to  l<ji  you  uudcrbtaiid  our  meaning." 
— Elizabeth  to  the  E.>                    d,  July  20. 

Bedford,  comment.  '"  "'"^  '-^tter,  says:    "Those  that  serve 

must  be  directed  alw  s  it  be  to  their  great  grief  to 

put  in  execution  all  t  ■  d.     I  aro  »orry  to  see  that  her 

r  jris  m  Scotland.       How  much  it 

ir  gentle  offers  and  good  wills  will 
ui-  .     _        ,  Jijly  25  and  .■\iii.Mist  i :    Harder  MSS. 

Sir  iluig  aiiio  to  Cecil  on  ^t,  sajrs: 

"  Th'  :  are  come  to  a  far  ot.  lian  as  I 

perc<'  looked  for  here;  but  surr-iv  to  none  other  than 

was  '■  ->e  itself  and  the  proceedings  considered.     A 

marv  .  lan  repeat  it  from  the  beginning,  showing  the 

issue  ..ve  not  m  the  fear  of  God." — Mildmay  to  Cecil,  August  4 : 

Dom< 

To  '■'■'  ■'  " ~  '  '-Ise  wisdom  to  attempt  to  arrest  or  change 

tbe  n 

*  "  I  r  first  opinion;  we  have  shown  her  that 
if  tbe  lords  arc  :  >pc  uf  her  majesty,  it  will  not  only  be  a  means 
of  tbe  greatest  <  '  that  queen,  but  also  a  perpetual  loss  of  those 
which  •-•••i--  -  ..are  like  t-  '-'-.<-'■  n.. .  r,  u  ,^  showed  her 
furt!  ( b  she  wot  come  to  pass 
of  ail  her  mannei  to  be  brought 
to  pass  the  sooner  a^dinst  her.  She  answers  still  she  will  not  comfort 
•objects  against  their  prince." — Leicester  to  Tbrosmorton,  July  22: 
Cotmoy  MSS. 
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lords.  They  would  tolerate  do  interference  between  them- 
•ehret  and  the  imprisoned  queen.  It  was  a  Scottish  question, 
wkich  Scots  and  Soots  abne  should  deal  with.  They  would 
•and  the  httle  James  to  be  educated  in  England — but  on  one 
condition  only. 

**  Let  your  <jtieen,"  said  Maitland  to  the  English  ambassador, 
*'  exalt  our  pnnce  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  England, 
(or  fault  of  issue  of  her  majesty's  body.  That  taking  place,  be 
shall  be  as  dear  to  the  people  of  England  as  to  the  pe(^>le  of 
Scotland,  and  the  one  will  be  as  careful  for  his  preservation  as 
the  other.  Otherwise  it  will  be  reported  that  the  Scottishmen 
have  put  their  prince  to  be  kept  in  safety  as  those  who  commit 
the  sheep  to  be  kept  by  the  wolves."  * 

On  the  24th  of  July  a  full  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  in  the 
Tolbooth.  Throgmorton,  campcltod  to  obey  the  instructions 
which  he  received  from  home,  demanded  audience,  and  in  his 
mistress's  name  required  them  fonnally  to  release  tlieir  queen, 
hoot  condescending  to  notice  his  request,  they  also  oom- 
nicated  fonnally  the  decision  at  which  they  had  themselves 
arrived. 

"  In  comideimtioo  of  the  queen's  misbehaviour,"  her  public 
BUMOvennnent,  and  her  private  and  personal  enormities,  "  they 
oouk)  not  permit  her  any  longer  to  put  the  realm  in  peril  by 
her  disorders."  If  she  would  resign  the  crown,  "  they  would 
endeavour  to  preserve  both  her  life  and  honour,  both  which  other- 
wise stood  in  great  danger."  If  she  refused,  the  prince  would  be 
cnmued,  and  she  herself,  in  compiian  lie  demand  of  the 

geoenl  assembly,  would  be  placed  on  tor  her  husband's 

nniider,  and  for  other  crimes.*  She  would  be  indicted  on  three 
•everal  ooiinU:— "  the  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,"  the 
statute  of  rdigicm  of  1560,  which  had  been  passed  in  her  absence 
and  which  she  had  never  yet  ratifitrd.  but  which,  nevertheleBe, 
assumed  to  be  binding  v.  "  incontinency  with 

.. .  Jiwell  as  with  others,  having  •  viHence  against  her  " 

in  each  particular  case;  and  thiri  r,  in  which  "  they 

said  they  had  as  apparent  proof  ugar  .~  .1 .  >. ,  ^  ^^y 

by  the  testimany  of  her  own  handw  hod  re- 

covered, as  abo  by  sufficient  witnesses. 

'  Throgmortoo  to  LtiemUr,  July  a6:  M5S.  SerjUnJ 

* "  Hm  feocral  Mumbly  hath  oMd*  fvqiwit  murdw  at  tka 

Uu  kiaa  isay  be  Mv«r«ly  pvnubitd,  aocinrilim  i  f  Cod,  ■obbtJ 

tog  to  tD«  prartioe  of  t&eSr  own  radm,  and  aocoruiiiK  o  tb«  Uw  wUck 
thry  call  Jut  (.«ouun.  wtthoiit  r*«p«al  a4  any  pmn." — ^TbngBMrtaa  to 
BUubrib.  July  95:  CoiMMy  USS. 
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"  Jus  j2:pntium  "  as  well  as  precedent,  there  might  perhaps  be 
for  the   cjisentials   of  this   proceeding.    The  doctrine   of   the 
responsibility  of  princes  to  their  subjects  had  been  i 
thirty  years  before  by  Reginald  Pole,  when  the  Cathoii.  .  ....<, 

at  issue  with  Henr>-  VIII.;  but  kings  and  queens,  when  they 
had  committed  crimes,  had  been  brought  to  justice  so  far  by  the 
wild  method  of  assassination,  and  the  establishment  of  a  formal 
court  in  which  a  prince  regnant  could  be  indicted,  was  a  new 
feature  in  European  history-.  The  messenger  chosen  to  carr\'  to 
Lochleven  the  intimation  of  the  council's  intentions  was  the 
rugged  Lindsay,  the  man  of  few  words,  who  would  have  fought 
Bothwell  at  Carberry,  and  whom  Mary  Stuart  had  sworn  to  hang. 
Ruthven  went  with  him,  son  of  the  hard  earl  who  had  been  the 
first  to  seize  Ritzio  in  her  cabinet,  and  Robert  Melville  the 
diplomatist.  These  three  represented  the  three  parties  into 
which  the  lords  were  divided.  Lindsay  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  fiery  zealots  of  the  assembly;  Ruthven  belonged  to  the  more 
moderate  faction  of  Morton  and  Mar;  while  Melville,  as  the 
secret  agent  of  Maitland  and  Throgmorton,  carried  a  note  from 
the  latter  concealed  in  the  scabbard  of  his  sword,  advising  Mary 
to  comply  with  any  demand  which  should  be  presented  to  her, 
and  assuring  her  that  no  act  which  she  might  do  under  such 
compulsion  could  prejudice  her  rights. 

Short  time  was  allowed  her  for  reflection.  The  same  morning 
on  which  the  council  communicated  their  purpose  to  the  English 
minister,  Lindsay  repaired  to  Lochleven.  Persuasion  was  to 
be  tried  first,  and  Melville  was  admitted  alone  to  the  queen's 
presence.  He  found  her  still  unbroken — at  times  desponding,  at 
times,  "  speaking  as  stout  words  as  ever  she  did."  *  Having  an 
unexpected  opportunity  of  speaking  privately  to  her,  he  gave 
her  Throgmorton's  message,  and  added  another  directly  from 
Elizabeth,  with  which  he  had  been  charged  also,  if  he  was  able 
to  give  it;  that  "  at  all  times  she  might  count  upon  a  sure  friend 
in  the  Queen  of  England." 

These  fatal  words — the  prime  cause  of  Elizabeth's  long 
troubles  in  after  years—"  were  no  small  comfort  to  her  in  her 
grief."  *  She  said  she  would  rather  be  in  England  under  Eliza- 
beth's protection,  "  than  obliged  to  any  prince  in  Christendom." 
Her  proud  blood  boiled  at  the  indignities  which  were  thrust 
upon  her,  and  in  her  first  passion  she  fought  fiercely  against  all 
that  Melville  could  urge.     But  his  arguments,  coupled  with 

'  Bedford  to  Cecil,  August  to:   Border  AfSS. 

*  Sir  R.  Melville  to  Elizabeth.  July  29:   Af55.  Scotland. 
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the  dmdful  recollection  of  the  Sunday  night  which  followed 
her  capture  at  Carberr>',  told  at  last  upon  her.  The  council  had 
sent  three  instruments  for  her  signature — one  her  own  abdica- 
tion; another  namins  the  Earl  of  Murrav  regent,  or,  if  Murray 
lid  refu5'  r,  vesting  the  nt  in  a  council;  a 

.1  empoNN  idsay  and  the  ■  lar  and  Morton  to 

proceed  to  the  coroaatxm  of  her  son.  It  has  been  said  that  when 
the  papers  were  laid  before  her  and  she  hesitated  to  sign  them, 
Lindsay  clutched  her  arm  and  left  the  print  of  his  gauntleted 
hand  upon  the  flesh;  that  having  immediate  death  before  her 
if  she  refused,  she  wrote  her  luune  at  last  with  a  scornful  allusion 
to  his  brutalit>',  and  a  contemptuous  intimation  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  concessions  so  extorted.  The  story  rests  on  faint 
authority.  If  the  Queen  of  Scots  hit  '  '  '  that  she  would  not 
consider  herself  bound  by  the  act  t<  he  was  setting  her 

hand,  her  life  would  unquestionably  have  been  forfeited;  and 
however  violent  the  intentions  of  Lindsay's  party,  it  appears 
certain  that  she  was  not  informed  that  her  life  was  in  imm^iate 
danger.* 

However  it  was — ^whether  in  fear,  or,  as  is  far  more  likely, 
idnng  secretly  mi  the  assurance  that  an  abdication  obtained 
from  her  in  her  present  condition  would  have  no  legal  validity — 

shr    •-"••')  »> — ^.  and  Lindsay  returned  the    ••"""  night 

Wit  h.    Yet  her  peril  was  scarce  I  bed. 

Tlic  laMnjrnentN  i-ir  the  Coronation  of  the  prince,  it  was  under- 
stood, would  be  immediately  acted  on.  Conscious  of  the  effect 
which  such  an  act  would  produce  on  Elizabeth,  llirogmorton 
interceded  with  Maitland  at  least  for  a  few  days'  delay.  Mait- 
land  said  that  for  himself  he  wished  what  the  Queen  ui  England 
wished ;  but  "  he  was  in  place  to  know  more  than  Throgmorton 
knew,"  and  if  Throgmorton  meddled  or  used  "  threatening 
speech,"  it  would  be  the  mieen's  death-warrant.  He  could  only 
intreat  him,  if  he  valued  her  preservation,  to  be  silent.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  35th  the  English  ambassador  was  conducted 
again  to  the  Tolbooth. 

*  Tbr  lollowinc  mut  J4t«d  fraanaat  ol  a  note  ■ddriMWd  to  bar  by  Throf- 
■ortoa  rcinAiDk  la  tb«  Rolls  Hoote.  It  is  daUd  tb«  sSth  of  Juljr,  foor 
dsfi  after  bcr  abdieatloa^- 

"  Madaa^  I   kavs  waettmA  yoor   ■— ofc.     I   caoaoi   obcala  .  .  . 
Utf .u  u,  b.vr  acsHS  to  foor  ws^wty:  aad  n»v«lhdtM  .  .  .  iMart  foar> 
my  tovwrign  bath  p—t  .  .  .  yoor  good,  aad  raliev*  fou 
ty  and  pmtt,  wbteb  I  tad  .  .  .  graatar  Umo  ay  siiirTWiii 


ooin   tuHtcci.      It    bcbowtb  .  .  .  swMwbsl   to  «sdMw  tkt   PTft*at< 
daoftr  towardi  you.  whkb  to  mmtk  gnttm  Ikmm  yvmt  mmfmlf  docl  tmdtt 
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There  stood  or  sate  before  him  that  stem  body  of  fierce  men — 
some  who,  in  the  fervour  of  godliness,  luid  made  the  Scottish 
Reformation — some,  the  most  of  them,  who  had  played  with  it 
for  mere  worldly  purposes,  but  had  all  united  on  the  purpose 
which  they  had  then  in  hand.  There  they  were,  earls,  barons, 
lords,  and  gentlemen,  in  armour  every-  one,  with  their  long 
boots  and  long  steel  spurs,  ready  to  mount  and  ride.  He  wa4 
told  briefly  that  the  queen  had  resigned,  that  they  were  goin. 
forthwith  to  Stirling  to  crown  the  prince,  and  he  was  inviui 
to  accompany  them.  lO 

Notwithstanding  Maitland's  caution,  he  dared  not  be  sile>ir 
Solemnly,  in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  he  protested  against  en 
act  which  would  bring  down  upon  them  the  indignationiry 
Europe.  In  his  own  person  he  pleaded  with  such  of  them  aved 
privately  knew  or  could  hope  to  influence.  At  least  he  uncal 
them  to  wait  for  the  return  of  Murray;  and  as  to  the  coronaKas 
he  declared,  that  he  neither  might  nor  would  "  be  presentid 
any  such  doings,"  ^; 

They  were  prepared  for  his  remonstrances,  and  prepared  4> 
defy  them.  The  lords  who  sate  in  front  said  briefly  that  the; 
must  do  their  duty;  the  realm  could  not  be  left  without  a  prince 
and  the  government  would  be  administered  for  the  future  "  by 
the  wisest  of  the  nobility."  A  loud  cry  rose  from  the  crowd 
of  gentlemen  who  stood  behind,  that  "  tlie  realm  could  not  be 
governed  worse  than  it  had  been;  the  queen  was  advised  by 
the  worst  council  or  no  council." 

The  lords  rose:  "  My  lord,"  they  said,  "  we  will  trouble 
you  no  further;  the  day  passeth  away,  and  we  have  far  to  ride." 
Their  horses  were  before  the  gate;  they  mounted,  and  the  iron 
cavalcade  streamed  away  across  the  Grassmarket.  Three  days 
later,  so  far  as  subjects  could  make  or  unmake  their  sovereign, 
the  reign  of  James  VI.  had  commenced. 

Throgmorton  could  only  write  to  request  his  recall.  He 
dreaded  now  that  Elizabeth  would  reply  to  so  daring  a  con- 
tempt of  her  commands  by  some  open  act  of  hostility;  and  that, 
whatever  else  might  come  of  it,  Mary  Stuart's  doom  would  then 
be  sealed.  "  As  the  case  stands  with  this  miserable  queen," 
he  wrote  the  morning  after  the  lords'  departure,  "  it  shall  be 
to  little  purpose  to  me  to  have  access  to  her,  or  to  treat  with  her 
according  to  my  instructions.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  tragedy 
will  end  in  the  queen's  person  after  this  coronation,  as  it  did  begin 
in  the  person  of  David  the  Italian  and  the  queen's  husband."  * 
*  Throgiaorton  to  Cecil,  July  26:    MSS.  Scotland, 
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Yet  Throgmorton's  cflorts  had  not  bw  ay: 

Ifar^-  Stu.irt's  throne  was  lost  irrccovcr;;  vvas 

bar.  I  thread;   but  both  her  life  and  the  exposure  and 

<ryi  ^"iild  accompany  her  Tmhlir  trid  nii<Tht  \ft  be 

ibeth  could  only  h-  'iry 

r«iuurx.  >  l^«•^l  I r lends  ui  Scotland,  and  l.n/^nn^in  .->  r.j;5t.->i.  iiiiiii:>ters 
%t  home,  had  now  to  address  themselves. 

S    "  *•  MHe  wrote  directly  to  the  Queen  of  En^and: — 

^A\  -all  out  to  the  worst/'  he  said,  "  I  am  in  great 

?*'ibi.     Wii.:  njajesty  may  be  remembered  that  at  my  last 

l^'ic  with  your  highness  I  feared  this  extremity,  and  could 

l)etter  advice  for  my  sovereign's  weal  than  by  gentle 

with  these  lords,  in  whose  hands  lies  both  to  save  and 

-    jpiU.    The  greater  number  be  so  bent  on  rigour  against  my 

^^re«,  that  extremes  had  been  used  if  your  highness's  ambas- 

r^  .r  had  not  been  present,  who  did  so  utter  both  his  wisdom 

.  .ifTcrtion  to  her  majesty,  that  he  only  did  put  aside  the 

^^^I'-st-nt  innnvonienrf,  and  did  SO  procure  the  matter  as  both 

^'    and  honour  have  been  preserved."  * 

reserved  they  were  for  the  moment;  but  with  the  first  move 
n  Knglis!  'wards  Scotlan  "  •  )ms 

T  active  to  restore  Ma:  b\' 

•  was  equjilly  certain  that  they  would  ed. 
i«  would  rwt  expose  themselves  to  th<  irh 

contingency.    Throgmorton,  nor  daring  to  a<i 
herself,  ap^ied  himself  to  Leicester,     "  He  co 
he  said,  "  the  dangerous  discommodioas  opinion  "  in  which 
Ij^r  '.  "~."    »-.')  (i^^A  k<.r<«if-   ar,  optnioH  which  would  be  at 
on<  and  fatal  to  Mary  Stuart 

benrii.  »>  ncmrr  it  wa_s  irar.  lurv,  Of  zeal  which  had  Carried 
the  lords  so  far,"  he  could  not  tell,  but  this  he  could  boldly 
affirm,  "  that  nothing  would  so  so*  >  her  death  at  the 

doubt  that   the   lord*   mj?ht  cetK*  er  rederopCioa  to 

Uberty  and  autJ>fintv  icsty's  aid."  ■ 

In  Knglami,  thou^^i  uf&caky  and  with  but 

ited  means,  the  council  were  labouring  to  the  same  puvpOM. 
/jttrth  for  a  time  seems  to  have  been  utterly  ttngovemabb. 
igination  had  painted  a  scheme  in  which  she  was  to 

.., , OS  a  bene6cent  fairy  coming  out  of  the  douds  to  rescue 

an  erring  but  unhappy  sister,  and  restore  her  to  her  estate, 
with  a  wholcflocne  lecture  on  her  past  misconduct.    It  was 

•  Sir  R.  Mdvflte  to  EUutwth,  loly  t9-   M^-  SnHmi. 
•ThrofiMrtoa  to  UtoMtar.  Jfdr  S>>   tbtd. 
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an  attitude  pleasing  to  her  fancy  and  pr  '  '    -^    to  her  pri ' 
and  all  was  shattered  to  the  ground.     I  on  no  lot 

even  wished  to  see  Mary  Stuart.    To  read  to  Ju  r  "  " 
admonition  "  appeared  too  hard  considering  her  ' 
temptation:  "  ^  and  the  proud  queen,  who  r( 
that  the  Scots  were  not  her  own  subjects,  vs 
defeat. 

Cecil,  who  understood  his  mistress  best,  ventured  only  quiit 
protestations  "  when  opportunity  offered  itself,"  and  modi 
the  violence  which  he  could  not  wholly  check.  Those  u^v> 
were  at  a  distance  from  the  court  were  more  outspoken.  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay  "  could  not  conceive  what  moved  the  queen 
to  strive  against  the  stream,  and  trouble  herself  with  unneces.siry 
quarrels."    The  Earl  of  Bedford,  from  Berwick,  r^  tied 

on  grounds  of  public  morality,  and  insisted  on  '  cal 

mischief  which  was  already  resulting  from  it.  Bothwcll  vas 
still  at  large.  The  want  of  settled  government  in  Scotland  hid 
let  loose  the  borderers,  who  were  his  sworn  friends  and  alliei; 
on  the  15th  of  July,  "  by  procurement  of  the  Earl  of  BothwelL 
a  thousand  horse  had  crossed  the  marches  and  pillaged  Nortlium- 
berland;  "  yet  because  the  border  thieves  called  themselves 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  friends,  Elizabeth  had  distinctly  forbidden 
the  English  marchers  to  retaliate.  "  The  marchers,"  she  had 
told  Bedford,  "  could  not  be  allowed  to  redress  their  own 
injuries;  "  *  nor  would  she  permit  the  regular  forces  at  Berwick 
to  redress  them  either,  lest,  by  the  just  execution  of  the  border 
laws,  she  should  lend  even  this  remote  semblance  of  countenance 
to  the  lords.  The  wardens  all  along  the  line  from  Carlisle  to 
Berwick  had  written  for  instructions  in  anger  and  perplexity.* 
Never  in  all  recent  exp>erience  had  the  border  been  in  such 
confusion;  yet  Elizabeth's  displeasure  had  been  reserved  for 
Bedford,  whom  she  accused  of  having  taken  part  against  the 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  old  earl  proudly  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  the  charge.  "  Wishing  the  lords  well,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot 
but  say  that  I  have  favoured  them  and  their  actions,  because  I 
see  that  it  is  good  and  honourable,  and  their  queen's  doings 
abominable  and  to  be  detested."  * 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Elizabeth  had  rested  here;    but 

'  ThrogHi'-rton  to  I.i-ir.-vt.  r     Tnlv   ^i-    \fS.^    Scotland. 

•  Eliral  ■ 

•Scropi  1567;    Bedford  to  Cedl, 

iuly  13;    htuiord  lu  ncn,    n;iy   is,    li'di.ini  to  Cecil,  July  19:    MSS. 
ordft. 

*  Bedford  to  Throgmortoo,  August  4 :   Conway  MSS, 
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aftn-  hfT  conversation  with  Murray,  and  not  liking  the  language 
in  which  he  replied  to  her  menaces,  she  \-entured  up)on  a  step, 
h,  if  it  had  been  likdy  to  succeed — as  in  the  end,  and  when 
imstances  changed,  it  succeeded  but  too  fatally— might 
have  created,  and  was  intended  to  create,  a  dvil  war  in  Scotland. 
She  had  directed  Throgroorton  when  she  sent  him  on  his 
commission,  if  he  failed  with  the  confederate  lords,  to  address 
himself  to  the  Hamiltons.  She  had  been  warned  of  the  game 
which  the  Hamiltons  were  playing,  but  she  believed  that  she 
could  tc  •  •  ♦'-■"'  •' '-^ugh  their  ambition  to  declare  themselves 
for  the  r  ile  Throgmorton  was  busy  with  the  lords, 

she  attempic<i  mrough  some  other  agent  to  work  upon  their 
ad>Trsaries.     Her  advances  were  not  successful. 

**  I  understand  by  a  very  sure  friend,"  Bedford  wrote  to 
Cedl,  "  that  her  majesty  does  work  with  the  Hamiltons  against 
the  brds,  and  that  somewhat  has  been  offered  to  them  in  that 
behalf.  Her  majesty  has  spent  mudi  money  to  rid  the  French 
out  of  this  coimtry,  and  th»  is  the  next  way  to  bring  them  in 

X'n,  and  breed  iMcr  majesty  great  disquietness  in  u\e  end — 
t  else  1  dare  not  say.  Her  majesty  is  a  wise  princess,  and 
you  and  the  rest  be  wise  councillors.  As  soon  as  the  Hamiltons 
understood  thereof  they  sent  to  the  lords  aiKl  offered  the  sooner 
to  agree;  so  that  thus  little  was  saved,  for  this  was  the  way 
to  have  one  Scotsman  cut  anoUter's  throat"  ^ 

The  effect  indicated  by  Bedford  was  brought  more  plainly 
before  ThrupwjfUm,  who  himself  also  knowing  what  Elizabeth 
expectr'i  had  put  out  feelers  in  the  same  direction.* 

The  Ha  OS  Bedford  truly  said,  immediately  betrayed 

to  the  lords  the  advances  which  had  beoi  made  to  them.  So 
wiM  Elizabeth's  movements  seemed  to  both  parties,  that  eadb 
assumed  she  must  be  influenced  by  some  sinister  motive.  The 
Hamiltons  imagined  that  she  wished  to  weaV'-'^  ^"tland  by 
a  civil  war;  Maitland,  who  more  respected  h<  than  her 

principles,  suspected  her  of  an  insidioos  desire  lu  ^Mw^oke  them 
to  make  an  end  of  the  queeiL"  ' 

rd  to  CMil.  Jalr  — .  *i*>7    BnU^  MSS, 

-"•  6tb  o<  AucttM  Lrfentcr  wrote  to  hia  to  uy  that  "  hrt  inajrAty 
dul  will  th«t  b«  •boold  aalw  all  teareli  and  inqtdry  to  ki 
mifbt  b«  mjkde  for  Um  <|«mii,  whrtbor  tb*  bouM  of  Han 
for  h«T  or  ao,  aod  that  aa  mtidi  aQeowagiiiuaut  aa  waa  !>••«■>.>••.  ...Kxi  ^^ 
(tv^  to  ilMBi  for  thHr  better  maiotcaaafta  tharafn.'*— Co  way  M55. 

*  Tlirofuftoo.  alter  tba  eoroaatlaa.  Id  ebadtaner  to  nnSen  from  bama, 
bad  ftvoi  a  arvrre  mnaaai  to  Maitland.  **  Yea  "  aaftb  b«.  **  It  la  yoa 
that  aeek  to  brtog  bar  daatb  to  paaa,  vAud  dboar  aorvw  tbe  quaao 
fonr  mi«irr^.  Mid  fDM  do  OMk*  to  aav«  k«  Ma  aad  aat  bar  at  Ubarty. 

L 
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Both  concurred  in  believing  that  she  meant  ill  to  them  and 
to  Scotland,  and,  in  consequence,  instant  and  sinister  over- 
tures came  in  from  all  the  noblemen  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof 
from  the  confederates.    The  true  objects  of  the  Hamiltons, 
long  suspected,  now  began  to  show  themselves.    They  ca     ' 
nothing  for  the  queen;    they  cared  much  for  the  greatne 
their  house,  and  something  they  cared  for  Scotland.    They 
no  humour  to  fill  the  country  with  blood  to  please  their  " 
enemies;  "  and  if  the  confederate  lords  would  resolve  fii 
to  abandon  the  detested  alliance  with  England,  return  to  i 
old  traditions,  accept  France  for  their  patron,  and  admit  the 
Hamilton  succession,  the  prisoner  at  Loclileven  might  cease  to 
be  a  difficulty.     Her  life,  in  fact,  was  the  only  obstacle  to  an 
immediate  union  of  parties.     Were  she  once  dead  no  question 
could  be  raised  about  her.     So  long  as  she  lived  there  was  the 
fear  that  she  might  one  day  be  restored  by  Elizabeth ;  and  if  the 
Hamiltons  came  over  to  the  lords  while  this  possibility  con- 
tinued, "  they  would  lose  her  thanks  for  their  former  well  doings, 
incur  as  much  danger  as  those  who  had  been  first  and  deepest 
in  the  action  against  her,  and  suffer  most  having  most  to  lose." 
"Let  the  lords  proceed,"  they  said;    "let  them  provide  for 
themselves  and  such  as  would  join  with  them,  that  they  should 
come  to  no  dangerous  reckoning — (meaning  thereby  the  dispatch 
of  the  queen,  for  they  said  they  could  not  honour  two  suns), 
and  it  should  not  be  long  ere  they  could  accord  and  run  all  one 
course."    These  were  the  words  which  on  the  9th  of  August 
were  reported  to  Throgmorton  by  Murray  of  TuUibardine,  as  a 
communication  which  had  been  just  received  from  the  counter- 
confederacy  at  Hamilton  Castle.    Throgmorton  had  heard  some- 
thing of  it  before.    The  archbishop  was  known  to  have  promoted 
the  Both  well  marriage  merely  to  ruin  the  queen ;  yet  s< 
and  baseness  so  profound  seemed  scarcely  credible  w; 
out  in  black  and  white. 

"  Surely,"  Throgmorton  said,  "  the  Hamiltons  could  make 
more  by  the  queen  s  life  than  by  her  death.  They  might  make 
a  better  bargain  by  marrying  her  to  the  Lord  of  Arbroath." 

The  alternative  had  been  considered,  TuUibardine  replied, 
but  after  careful  thought  had  been  laid  aside.     "  They  saw  not 

The  Hamiltons  and  you  concur  together  —  you  have  nothing  in  your 
mouths  but  liberty,  and  nothing  less  in  your  hearts.  I  have  heard  what 
you  have  said  to  me.  I  assure  vou  if  you  should  use  this  speech  unto 
them  which  you  do  unto  me,  all  the  world  could  not  save  the  qu'>'-'''= 
liie  three  days  to  an  end — and  as  the  case  standeth,  it  will  be  mucl 
to  Mve  her  Uie." — Throgmorton  to  Elizabeth,  August  9:   3/SS.  Sco;,.'    . 
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to  good  an  outgate  by  this  device  as  by  the  queen's  destniction ; 
for  she  being  taken  away,  they  accounted  but  the  little  king 
betwixt  them  and  home.  They  loved  not  the  queen:  they 
knew  she  had  no  great  fancy  to  any  of  them,  and  they  thus 
much  fc.i  '  '  ihe  more  because  she  was  young  and  might 
have  ma:  n,  which  was  the  thing  they  would  be  rid  of." 

"  My  lord, '  he  continued,  as  he  saw  Throgmorton  still  half 
incredulous.  "  never  take  me  for  a  true  gentleman  if  this  be  not 
true  that  I  tell  you.  The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  the 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning  *  have  proposed  this  much  to  me  within 
these  forty-eight  hours."  " 

The  substantial  truth  of  Tullibardine's  words  was  easity 
ascertained.  Both  the  Hamiltons  and  Lord  Huntly  had  made 
the  same  proposals,  had  suggested  the  same  measures  through 
separate  messengers;  and,  perplexed  and  fatally  disheartened, 
Throgmorton  went  once  more  to  Mar  and  Maitland,  on  whose 
genera]  moderation  he  Ix-lieved  that  he  could  rely.  From  neither 
of  them,  howe\'er,  could  he  gather  any  comfort.  Mar  told  him 
that  he  would  do  what  he  could  for  the  queen  in  the  way  of 
perstiasion,  '*  but  to  save  her  life,"  he  said,  "  by  endangering 
her  son  or  his  estate,  or  by  betraying  my  marrows,  I  will  never 
do  it,  my  lord  ambassador,  for  all  the  gowd  in  the  world."  ' 

Maitland  was  scarrptv  k-ss  discouraging,  and  replied  to  his 
appeal  with  mour 

"  My  brd,"  he  -...*,      -.  ^..ow  all  the  good  purposes  which 

have  passed  between  you  and  the  Hamiltons  and  the  Earl  of 

*     vie  and  Huntly.    You  know  how  I  have  proceeded  with  you 

•   your  coming  hither;   I  have  given  you  the  best  advice  I 

ctiuid  to  prevent  extremity,  and  either  the  que«  ivereign 

will  not  be  advised,  or  you  do  forbear  to  a.  I  say 

<  you,  as  I  am  a  Christian  man,  if  we  which  liuvc  dc^t  in  this 

m  would  consent  to  take  the  queen's  life  from  her,  all  the 

old  out  and  lie  aloof  from  us  wo<:'  md  join 

n  two  days.     My  lord  ambassaci'  1  should 

use  h  to  the  lords  which  you  do  to  me,  all  the  world 

cou  <•  the  queen's  life  three  days  to  an  end."  • 

A  and  after  «ran,'   expostulations,  I'hrogmortoo 

suci.xrtir(i  1:1  extracting  a  promise  "  that  the  woeful  queen  should 

not  die  a  violent  death,  unless  some  new  accident  occurred,'* 

'  CawM  Haailtao. 

■  TlwagBMrtoo  to  BHssbetb,  Aofwt  9:  MSS.  StetimiU. 

*  TbrofmortoB  to  l.ttewmr,  AaguM  9:  Ibid. 

*  ThrogBMrtoo  to  BUaabctb,  Aacost  9:  Tbfoginortoo  toC«cfl,AagHl9: 
Ibid. 
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before  the  coming  of  Murray,  who  was  now  daily  expected.     Tt 

was  high  time  indeed  for  Murray  to  arrive.    Two  days  a 
there  was  a  scene  at  Westminster,  which,  if  the  lords  had  h 
of  it  before  Murray  was  on  the  spot  to  control  them,  would  ! 
been  the  signal  for  the  final  close  of  Mary  Stuart's  ear: 
sufferings.    On  the  nth  of  August,  "at  four  o'clock  in 
afternoon,"  Elizabeth  sent  for  Cecil,  "  and  entered  into 
offensive  speech,"  reproaching  him  for  having  as  yet  < 
no  means  for  the  rescue  or  protection  of  the  Queen  oi  > 
Cecil  giving  evasive  answers,  the  queen  produced  a  letter  \n  . 
she  required  him  to  send  to  Throgmorton.     It  was  to  inform  ihc 
lords  that  whatever  other  princes  might  do  or  forbear  to  do, 
she  for  herself,  **  if  they  continued  to  keep  their  sovereign  in 
prison,  or  should  do  or  devise  anytliing  that  might  touch  her 
life  or  person,  would  revenge  it  to  the  uttermost  upon  such  as 
should  be  in  any  wise  guilty  thereof."    She  told  Cecil  that  she 
would  immediately  decUire  war.    She  insisted  tliat  Throgmorton 
should  deliver  her  words  as  an  immediate  message  from  her    '' 
and  that "  as  roundly  and  as  sharply  as  he  could,  for  he  coul  1 
express  it  with  more  vehemency  than  she  did  mean  and  intend.    * 

It  was  Cecil's  duty  to  speak  plainly,  and  furious  as  Elizabeth 
was,  he  did  not  hesitate.     He  exhausted  every  kind  of  di 
ailment.    At  length  when  nothinc^  which  he  could  sav  w. 
move  her,  he  suggested  what  '  1  as 

the  belief  which  was  growing  up  1  the 

world  would  say  that  she  had  used  seventy  to  tiie  lords  to  urge 
them  to  rid  away  the  queen."  Such  an  interpretation  of  her 
conduct  had  not  occurred  to  her.  Full  of  her  immediate  object, 
she  had  forgotten  that  her  past  artifices  might  recoil  upon  her 
when  she  least  deserved  it.  She  hesitated,  and  at  the  moment 
an  opportune  packet  came  in  from  Edinburgh  assuring  her  that 
a  single  hostile  move  would  be  the  queen's  death-warrant. 
Even  this,  and  the  too  possible  .calumny,  did  not  wholly  con- 
vince her.  She  still  insisted  that  her  letter  should  be  sent;  but 
she  so  far  modified  her  orders  that  she  allowed  the  ambassador 
"  to  use  discretion  in  the  persons  to  whom  it  should  be  shown." 
She  named  Murray,  who  by  this  time  she  knew  must  1 
arrived,  and  Maitland,  "  in  whom  with  the  other  she  rep 
most  trust  to  preserve  the  queen."  * 

She  had  counted  rightly  on  Murray,  though  to  his  face  she 
had  abused  and  threatened  him.    One  word  from  him,  or  no 

'  Elizabeth  to  Throgmorton,  August  11:   Conway  AtSS. 
'  Cecil  to  Throgmorton,  August  11:    Ibid. 
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word — (or  his  silence  would  have  been  enough — and  bis  sister 
would  have  had  as  short  a  shrift  as  she  had  aUowed  to  Darnley. 
The  same  nth  of  August,  while  Elizabeth  was  storming  at 
Westminster,  he  rode  into  Edinburgh,  uncertvin  whether  to 
accept  the  regency,  to  which  he  learnt  a*.  "  k  that  he  was 
to  be  raised;  uncertain  how  to  act  on  a.  I  he  had  seen 

his  sister's  letters  with  his  own  eyes — tUl  he  had  spoken  with 
his  sister  himidl 

His  lelactioo  as  regent  spoke  well  for  the  s  of  the 

coofederates.    He  was  the  only  prominent  n  who  had 

carried  ntly  and  honourably  through  the  wild 

doings  o.  ...^  , — -  ..urs.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  yet  he  was  too 
generous  to  be  a  fanatic,  and  the  Catholic  courts  in  Europe 
respected  the  integrity  which  they  had  tried  and  failed  to 
corrupt.  His  appointment  would  be  unpalatable  to  the 
Ha     '  *  'licy  would  find  a  iT''"     '      in  opposing  it.     In 

thf  the  sdvereipn  thi  1   the  regency  by 

pT'  :  blood,  •.  ;u,U  rtcc).         "       ••  queen's 

dcj  .ey  couM  ;  -r  the  ad  -i  of  her 

governnieul;  while  'Am:  iieitcli,  to  whom  •  i 

(or  support,  were  willing  and  eager  to  gi. 
— if  Murray  in  turn  would  desert  the  Ei.. 

And  what  cause  had  Nfnrruv  tn  nn-  .:  ..i-^hip  of  a 

sovereign  who  had  I  and  then  re- 

pudiate^'  '■ "••  •"-•  .».|,..,...  ,..■''  ;-•-  "r>enly 

u)  her  <  !kad  herst  liim 

to  pursue,  and  tiau  tncn  irit  niiu  to  near  as  he  i:  con- 

sequences of  having  consented  to  serve  her?    \\  1  he 

prefer  Elizabeth,  who  ha'  scd  tu:a  iruin  her 

presence  with  raeoaces  a  to  Tatherine  de 

<lict  and  Charles,  who  h  pted 

■■i\  with  presents,  and  \  ^  the 

armetl  hand  of  France  i:  was 

calh-d  h\  hU  ruunlr\'?      I'  ivcn 

oo  ;ca.son,   «• 


away   (roin    i' 
UimeroUes 
only  to  brin 

of  the  pfT; 
flattering  h- 
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troops  which  were  reported  to  be  assembling  in  Normandy 
under  M.  de  Martigues  were  to  be  used  in  assisting  her  to  crush 
the  confederate  lords,  de  Lignerolles  accompanied  Murray  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  assured  Throgmorton  "  that  the  whole 
Protestants  of  France  would  live  and  die  in  those  men's 
quarrels;  "  that  if  de  Martigues  came,  "  it  would  be  with  a  good 
force  to  succour  them."  '  He  explained  distinctly  that  while 
his  formal  instructions  were  to  intercede  for  the  liberty  of  the 
queen,  yet  if  the  lords  refused,  "  they  being  noblemen  of  another 
country,  and  not  the  king's  subjects  but  his  friends,  the  king 
could  do  no  more  but  be  sorry  for  his  sister's  misfortunes." 
He  told  Maitland  "  that  the  king  his  master  was  as  careful  for 
their  safeties  as  they  themselves  could  be,  and  to  that  end 
advised  them  to  provide  substantially.  France  cared  only  for 
the  old  league,  and  could  be  as  well  contented  to  take  it  of  the 
little  king  as  otherwise."  * 

It  would  have  perhaps  been  better  for  the  interests  of  Europe 
if  the  support  thus  offered  by  France  had  been  accepted,  if 
Murray's  integrity  had  been  less,  or  his  political  insight  had 
been  greater.  If  the  Scotch  noblemen,  supported  by  the 
nearest  relatives  of  the  queen,  had  brought  her  to  trial  for  her 
crimes  and  publicly  executed  her,  she  at  least  would  have  ceased 
to  be  an  element  of  European  discord.  Her  claims  on  England 
and  the  question  of  her  guilt  would  have  at  once  and  for  ever 
been  disposed  of.  The  French  government  would  have  insensibly 
committed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Reformation,  by 
uniting  with  a  party  who  had  been  its  great  promoters  in  another 
country.  Their  dependence  upon  the  Guises  would  have  been 
weakened;  their  connections  with  the  Huguenots  would  have 
been  drawn  closer;  the  smouldering  remnant  of  the  Catholic 
faction  in  Scotland  would  have  been  extinguished;  and  England 
and  France,  no  longer  divided  by  creed,  might  have  been  drawn 
together  with  Scotland  as  a  connecting  link,  and  hand  in  hand 
have  upheld  in  Europe  the  great  interests  of  freedom. 

Other  consequences,  it  is  true,  might  have  followed.  Mary 
Stuart,  in  life  or  death,  was  the  pivot  of  many  possibilities; 
and  speculations  "  as  to  what  might  have  been  "  are  usually 
worthless;  yet  this  particular  result,  looked  at  by  the  light  of 
after  events,  appears  so  much  more  likely  than  any  other,  that 
the  loss  of  an  opportunity,  which,  if  caught  and  used,  might 
have  prevented  such  tremendous  misfortunes,  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  some  expression  of  regret 

*  ThrosmortOD  to  Cecil,  August  12 :  MSS.  Scotland.  *  Ibid. 
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For  the  first  two  days  after  Murray's  arriv^al  it  seemed  as  if 
France  woald  gain  the  day.    He  had  left  Elizabeth  foainii^ 
with  indignatioa  at  the  conduct  of  the  lords;   he  knew  that  it 
would  be  idle  to  ask  her  to  recognise  a  government  of  which  he 
was  the  head;  while  Catherine  was  ready  to  receive  a  minister 
from  him  at  the  French  court,  and  Maitland  was  already  spoken 
of  as  the  person  who  was  to  be  sent  to  Paris.    When  the  casket 
and   its   contents   were   laid   before   him,  "  none  spoke   more 
bitterly  against  tho  tr:iiT,.<!v  and  the  players  therein  than  Murray; 
none  showed  so  >g  to  such  horrible  sins."  ^    He  ex- 

presnd   "great   «.^'>.... ..^ration  towards   his   sister/'   and   he 

hesitated  about  the  regency;  yet  it  was  clear  that,  in  spite  of 
Elizabeth,  "  he  intended  to  take  his  fortune  with  the  lords." 
He  told  Throcmortoa  that "  he  would  not  gladly  live  in  Scotland 
if  they  should  miscarry  or  abandon  his  friendship." 

Before  he  formed  a  final  resolution  he  insisted  that  he  must 
see  the  queen,  and  the  lords,  after  some  hesiution,  consented. 
He  "  showed  himself  much  perplexed,  honour  and  nature 
moving  him  one  way,  his  duty  to  his  friends  and  to  religion 
drawing  him  the  other."  Time,  at  any  rate,  would  be  gained, 
and  there  was  no  kxiger  a  fear,  as  there  had  been  a  few  days 
previously,  that  the  queen  wouM  be  secretly  murdered.  Her 
friends  oould  only  hope  that  Elizabeth  would  ^ve  the  lords  no 
fresh  provocation,  and  would  be  brought  to  consider  the  situation 
more  temperately. 

I  trust,"  Throgmorton  wrote  on  the  14th  to  Leicester, 
.\Ai  the  woeful  udy  hath  abidden  the  extremity  of  her 
affliction;  and  the  way  to  ameod  her  fortune  is  for  the  queen's 
majesty  to  deal  in  her  speech  more  calmly  than  she  doth,  and 
Ukewise  not  to  let  them  tee  that  her  majesty  will  shake  off  all 
their  friendship,  for  surdy  that  will  bring  a  dangerous  issue. 
Scotland,  and  all  the  ablest  and  wiiest  of  the  nation,  will  become 
good  French,  which  wiU  breed  and  nourish  a  cumbrous  teqad 
to  her  majesty  and  her  realm."  ' 

EUzabeth  too  oq  her  side  was  "  perolexed,"  as  reason 
alternated  with  passioa.  She  was  able  to  acknowledge  Murray's 
^iflrnihyr*.  and  she  feared  at  times  "  he  woukl  be  in  more  peril 
hnnsdf  than  be  aUe  to  do  anything  for  his  sister;  she  doubted 
the  matter  to  be  so  handled  as  he  must  either  endanger  himsdf 
or  dishooour  himself:  "  but  she  trusted  that  "  be  woukl  show 
himself  such  an  one  as  he  seemed  to  her  he  woukl  be."  *    That 

•  TtoMDOftoo  to  OcO,  AucuM  la:  MSS.  SeoHmmi.  RoUm  Hmu. 

•  USS:  Swttmmd,  RoUa  Hmu 

•  Lileiw  to  ThropaoctOB,  Aocuat  S:  Coimmy  MS5, 
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he' would  "dishonour  himself  there  was  little  likelihood,  and  for 
personal  danger  Murray  cared  as  much  for  it  as  noble-minded 
men  are  in  the  habit  of  caring;  but  his  position  was  one  in  which 
more  than  moral  qualities  were  wanted.  For  the  work  cut 
out  for  him  "  he  had  too  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness." 

The  curtain  rises  for  a  moment  over  the  interior  of  Mary 
Stuart's  prison-house.  When  the  first  rage  had  passed  away, 
she  had  used  the  arms  of  which  nothing  could  deprive  her; 
she  had  flung  over  her  gaolers  the  spell  of  that  singular  fascina- 
tion which  none  who  came  in  contact  failed  entirely  to  feel. 
She  had  charmed  even  the  lady  of  Lochleven,  to  whose  gentle 
qualities  romance  has  been  unjust;  and,  "by  one  means  or 
another  she  had  won  the  favour  and  goodwill  of  the  most  part 
of  the  house,  as  well  men  as  women,  whereby  she  had  means  to 
have  intelligence,  and  was  in  some  towardness  to  have  escaped."  * 
So  alarming  an  evidence  of  what  she  might  still  do  to  cause 
disturbance  of  course  increased  her  peril,  and  for  the  two  weeks 
which  followed  she  was  confined  a  close  prisoner  in  the  rooms 
set  apart  for  her  use. 

The  island  on  which  the  castle  stands  was  then  something 
under  an  acre  in  extent.  The  castle  itself  consisted  of  the 
ordinary  Scotch  tower,  a  strong  stone  structure,  five  and  twenty 
feet  square,  carried  up  for  three  or  four  stories,  which  formed 
one  comer  of  a  large  court  from  ninety  to  a  hundred  feet  across. 
The  basement  story  was  a  flagged  hall,  which  served  at  the  same 
time  for  kitchen  and  guardroom.  The  two  or  three  rooms 
above  it  may  have  been  set  apart  for  the  lord  and  lady  and  their 
female  servants.  The  court  was  enclosed  by  a  battlemented 
wall  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  along  the  inner  sides  of  which 
ran  a  series  of  low  sheds  and  outhouses,  where  the  servants, 
soldiers,  and  retainers  littered  in  the  straw.  In  the  angle 
opposite  the  castle  was  a  round  turret,  entered,  like  the  main 
building,  from  the  court;  within  it  was  something  like  an 
ordinar>'  lime-kiln  from  seven  to  eight  feet  in  diameter;  the 
walls  were  five  feet  thick,  formed  of  rough  hewn  stone  rudely 
plastered,  and  pierced  with  long  narrow  slits  for  windows, 
through  which  nothing  larger  than  a  cat  could  pass,  but  which 
admitted  daylight  and  glimpses  of  the  lake  and  the  hills.  This 
again  was  divided  into  three  rooms,  one  above  the  other;  the 
height  of  each  may  have  been  six  feet :  in  the  lowest  there  was  a 
fireplace,  and  the  windows  show  marks  of  grooves,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  were  fitted  with  glass.  The  communication  from 
*  Tlirogmorton  to  Elizabeth,  Aagust  5 :   MSS.  Scotland. 
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room  to  room  must  have  been  by  ladders  through  holes  in  the 
floon,  for  there  was  do  staircase  outside,  and  no  space  for  one 
within. 

Here  it  was,  in  these  three  apartments,  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  passed  the  long  months  of  her  imprisonment.  Decency 
must  have  been  <i>'^<' '<)'  in  such  a  place,  and  cleanliness  im- 
possible. She  ha  ;  .1  tough  healthy  nature,  which  cared 
'  "le  for  minor  dutcumturts.  At  the  worst  she  had  as  many 
ries  as  the  wives  and  daughters  of  half  the  peers  in  Scotland. 
Ai  her  fir  i;;  she  had  been  allowed  to  walk  on  the  battle- 
ments a:,  lerrace  outside  the  gate;  but  since  her  attempt 
to  escape  &iic  had  been  strictly  confined  to  her  tower;  and  she 
was  stiU  a  close  prisoner  there  when,  on  the  15th  of  August,  the 
Earl  of  Murray,  accompanied  by  Athol,  Morton,  and  Lindsay, 
arrived  at  the  island. 

7^  brother  and  sister  met  without  the  pveseoce  of  witnesses; 

and  the  character  of  the  interview  can  be  gathered  only  from 

what  one  or  the  other  cared  to  reveal    Thus  much  Throgmorton 

was  able  to  tell.    The  queen  received  Murray  "  with  great 

passion  and   weeping,"    which   however  produced   no   effect. 

Murray  understood  her  tears  by  this  time  as  well  as  Knox.    He 

sat  with  her  for  several  hours,  but  he  was  cold  and  re5erved. 

was  unable  to  infer  from  his  words  "  either  tht  :  he 

^nceived  of  her  or  meant  towards  her."    She  i  ^rk 

weakness,  and  she  failed.     But  the  meeting  did  not 

c:    in  the  evening,  "  after  supper,"  they  were  again 

iher,  and  then  it  seems  that  .Murray  spoke  out  his  whole 

rt.     Deep  into  the  night,  until  "one  of  the  clock"  they 

lined;    the  young,  bouitiful,  brilliant  Queen  of  Scotland, 

..^^ii  from  act 

"  That  blomd  Um  cnea  and  bluih  ol  modestr  " — 

fresh  from  "  the  ensearoed  bed  "  of  a  brutal  cutthroat,  and  the 
one  man  in  all  the  worid  who  k)ved  her  as  his  father's  daughter, 
who  had  no  guilt  upon  his  own  heart,  like  so  many  of  tboie 
who  were  clamouring  for  her  death,  to  steel  his  heart  towards 
hfr,  who  could  make  aUowances  only  too  great  for  the  tempt»> 
"  had  been  swept  ftway. 
it  disguising  he  did  discover  unto  her  all  his 
oi  her  mi»govcrnment,  and  laid  before  her  all  such 
[tsordf^r^  as  mii'i\t  either  tniii  ii  Krr  ■  <inwirniT,  her  honour,  or 
le  behavr<  a  ghostly  father 

a  coundUoi ,   auw  :>iit:  iui  iiic  tiuie  was  touched 
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or  seemed  to  be  touched.  Her  letters  had  betrayed  "  the 
inmost  part  of  her  "  too  desperately  for  denial.  "  Sometimes," 
says  Throgmorton,  "  she  wept  bitterly;  sometimes  she  acknow- 
ledged her  unadvisedness;  some  things  she  did  CO-  nly; 
some  things  she  did  excuse,  some  things  she  did  >  ."  * 
What  Throgmorton  could  not  venture  to  report  more  plamly  to 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Lennox  added  to  the  Spanish  ambassador: — 
"  The  Queen  of  Scots  admitted  to  her  brother  that  she  knew 
the  conspiracy  for  her  husband's  murder."  • 

He  left  her  for  the  night, "  in  hope  of  nothing  but  God's  mercy, 
willing  her  to  seek  to  that  as  her  chiefest  refuge."  Another 
interview  in  the  morning  ended  less  painfully.  It  has  pleased 
theapologistsof  the  Queen  of  Scots  tc  lint- 

ance  with  Murray's  motives;   to  insi  J  to 

terrify  her,  merely  that  she  might  again  consent  to  make  over 
the  government  to  him.  How,  in  the  sense  of  these  writers,  the 
government  of  Scotland  could  have  been  an  object  of  d( 
either  to  Murray  or  to  any  man,  is  less  easy  to  explain.  A 
tempting  prospect  to  personal  ambition  has  been  rarely  offered 
— a  regency  without  a  revenue,  over  a  country  which  was  a 
moral,  social,  and  religious  chaos.  He  had  the  certain  hatred 
of  half  the  nobility  before  him  if  he  allowed  the  queen  to  live; 
the  certain  indignation  and  perhaps  the  open  hostility  of 
Elizabeth  if  he  accepted  the  government ;  the  imminent  risk  of 
an  early  and  violent  death.  With  these  conditions  before  him, 
ambition,  unless  to  save  his  sister,  or  at  his  own  d'  il  to 

bring  his  country  out  of  the  anarchy  in  which  it  w  :ng, 

could  have  had  but  little  influence  with  Murray,  and  ambition 
such  as  that  does  not  compass  its  ends  with  baseness. 

He  had  forced  her  to  see  both  her  ignominy  and  her  danger, 
but  he  would  not  leave  her  without  some  words  of  consolation. 
He  told  her  that  he  would  assure  her  life,  and  if  possible  he  would 
shield  her  reputation,  and  prevent  the  publication  of  her  letters. 
Liberty  she  could  not  have,  neither  would  she  do  well  at  present 
"  for  many  respects  "  to  seek  it.  He  did  not  wholly  believe  her 
professions  of  penitence:  he  warned  her  "  that  if  she  practised 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  realm,  to  make  a  faction  in  it,  to 
escape  from  Lochleven,  or  to  animate  the  Queen  of  England  or 

*  Throgmorton  to  Elizabeth,  August  20:    Ksitm. 

*  "  Milady  M.iri?.irK.i  ma  ha  criviado  i  dccir  que  luego  que  el  Condc  de 
Murray  Ueg6  .'i  -  4  la  Reyna,  la  qua!  trat6  con  < 

su  deiiberacioii .  iue  toca  i  su  vida  y  ntgocios;   y 

la  Ke>'na  habia  cuiwcsauo  que  supo  el  trato  de  la  muerte  de  su  manuu. 
— De  Silva  to  Philip,  August  30:   MSS.  Simancas.;  >    \._.J|    .*'"  1 
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the  French  kii^  to  trouble  the  radm;"  finally/*  if  she  persisted 
in  her  afiection  for  Bothwdl," — his  power  to  protect  her  would 
be  At  an  end.  If ,  on  the  contrar>%  "  she  would  acknowledge  her 
faults  to  God ;  if  she  would  lament  her  sins  past,  so  as  it  might 
appear  that  she  detested  her  former  life  and  intended  a  better 
cooversation  and  a  more  modest  behaviour; "  "  if  she  would 
make  it  evident  that  she  did  abhor  the  murder  of  her  husband, 
and  did  mi5like  her  former  life  with  Bothwell,  and  minded  no 
revenge  to  the  kMrds  and  others  who  had  sought  her  reforma- 
tion/*—all  n^gfat  yet  be  well,  and  she  might  hope  oentually  to 
recover  her  crown. 

"  She  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him."  They  spoke  of 
the  government:  she  knew  that  in  his  hands,  and  his  only,  her 
life  would  be  in  no  danger,  and  she  implored  him  not  to  refuse  it. 
He  told  her  distinctly  the  many  objections— he  knew  that  it 
would  be  a  post  of  certain  peril— but  she  pressed  him,  and  he 
consented.  Then  "  giving  orders  for  her  gentle  treatment  and 
all  other  good  usage,  he  took  his  leave,  with  new  fits  of  tears, 
kisses,  and  embraces.^ 

"  Kisses  and  embraces! "  and  from  that  moment,  as  Mary 
Stuart  bad  bated  Murray  before,  so  thenceforth  she  hated  him 
with  an  intensity  to  which  her  past  dislike  was  pale  and  cokxir- 
less.  He  had  held  a  mirror  before  her  in  which  she  had  seen 
hondl  in  her  tme  depravity;  he  had  shown  her  that  he  knew 
her  as  ^  was,  and  yet  he  spared  her;  while  she  played  upon 
his  affectioos  die  dwpisrd  hun  as  imbecile,  and  the  injury  of 
his  kindneti  she  never  &»gave. 

Even  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  the  workl  his  conduct  was  pro- 
foundly improdent. 

"  The  Earl  of  Murray,"  said  James  Melville,  who  understood 
Mary  Stuart  as  well  as  he,  "  instead  of  comforting  his  sister, 
entered  with  her  majesty  in  reproaches,  giving  her  such  injurious 
language  as  was  like  to  break  her  heart:  we  who  blamed  him 
for  this  lost  his  favour.  The  injuries  were  such  as  they  cut  the 
thread  of  knre  betwixt  the  queen  and  him  for  ever."  ' 

The  men  of  the  work!  would  have  killed  her,  or  made  frieods 
with  her:  had  Murray  been  as  they  he  would  have  seen  the  foice 
of  the  altamative,  but  he  would  not  hav*  fnfUled  hb  duty  better 
as  an  aff ectiooate  brother  or  a  Christian  noblrman 

Murray  then  was  to  be  regent,  and  the  Queen  of  Soots'  de* 
position  was  to  be  cionfirmed,  with  Elisabeth's  pleasure  or 

'  Ttoofortoa  to  WllMlmfc,  AogiMl  so. 
"  ol  Sir  jMMSlWvilte. 
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without.    The  state  of  Scotland  demanded  it— !  '^  safety 

demanded  it,  fume  or  fret  as  sovereign  princ  i  at  the 

example.  The  theor}'  that  when  rulers  misconducted  them- 
selves, subjects  must  complain  to  God,  and  if  God  took  no  notice 
must  submit  as  to  a  divine  scoui^ge,  was  to  find  no  acceptance. 
The  study  of  the  Old  Testament  had  not  led  the  Scots  to  any 
such  conception  of  what  God  required  of  them.  "The  lord 
r^ent,"  reported  Throgmorton,  three  days  later,  "  will  go 
more  stoutly  to  work  than  any  man  hath  done  yet;  for  he 
seeks  to  imitate  rather  some  who  have  led  the  people  of  Israel 
than  any  captain  of  our  days.  As  I  ran  ]enrr\.  he  meaneth  to 
use  no  dallying,  but  either  he  will  ha^  young 

king  of  all  estates  in  this  realm,  or  it  -  ,ie.     He 

is  resolved  to  defend  the  lords  and  gentlemen  that  have  taken 
this  matter  in  hand,  though  all  the  princes  in  Christendom 
would  band  against  them."  * 

Thus  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  him  were  not  long  in 
showing  themselves.  Since  the  queen  was  to  be  allowed  to  live, 
the  Hamiltons  and  their  friends  considered  that  they  would  best 
consult  their  own  interests  by  holding  aloof.  Elizabeth,  even 
before  she  heard  that  he  had  made  his  decision,  sent  him  word 
that  she  would  never  recognise  his  government  and  threatened 
him  with  "  public  ignominy."  * 

To  the  Hamiltons  he  replied,  "  that  there  should  be  no  subject 
nor  place  wit!iin  the  realm  exempted  from  the  1:  •  \-," 

or  from  obedience  to  himself  as  regent  there.'  ,  he 

said,  that  his  course  "  was  now  past  deliberation,"  and  "  for 
ignominy  and  calumniation,  he  had  no  other  defence  but  the 
goodness  of  God,  his  upright  conscience,  and  his  intent  to  deal 
sincerely  in  his  office.  If  that  would  not  serve  he  had  no  more 
to  say,  for  there  was  none  other  remedy  but  he  must  go  through 
with  the  matter."  * 

Throgmorton  asked  him  whether  there  was  a  hope  that  the 
queen  would  be  released.  He  replied  that  as  long  as  Bothwell 
was  at  large  and  unpunished,  it  could  not  be  spoken  of,  and 
"  they  would  not  merchandise  for  the  bear's  skin  before  they 
had  caught  the  bear."  The  queen's  liberty  would  depend  upon 
her  own  behaviour:  "  if  she  digested  the  punishment  of  the 
murderer,"   without  betrajnng  "  any  wrathful  or  revengeful 

*  Thrncmorton  to  CcrH.  .\iiirust  20:    MSS.  Scotland. 

*  <  \fSS. 

*  .^t  23. 

*  i  iiroyiiiortoH  to  *.<cii,  rM'pi»'nii>cr  I:    AfSS.  ^cuana. 
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rabeth  would  seek  the  guiet  of  Scotland,  and 
rouble  him  "  by  nourishing  contrar)'  factions," 
the  brds  would  be  more  compliant  than  for  the  present  they 
were  disposed  to  be.*  Meanwhile  her  life  and  her  reputation 
were  for  the  present  safe.  The  publication  of  the  letters  would, 
at  any  moment,  serve  as  his  complete  defence  against  public 
censure ;  be  said  that  he  would  forbear  from  using  this  aidvan- 
•~  ■  •  as  long  as  he  was  let  alone;  but  Murray  —  ^'  -Mand  for 
.  warned  the  English  ambassador  that  if  !  "  made 

war  upon  them,"  "  they  would  not  lose  their  i\\t>,  n.we  their 
lands  forfeited,  and  be  reputed  rebeb  throughout  the  world, 
when  they  had  the  means  m  their  hands  to  justify  themselves, 
ho^c.rr  «>m*  they  might  be  (or  it."  • 

T  Vt  was  thus  thrown  down  to  Elizabeth.    If  she 

hf  :  ake  it  up,  and  to  send  an  arm v  hv  wa v  of  reply  into 

land,  it  was  from  no  want  of  w  ht  atidadoos 

,.  jects  who  had  dared  to  depose  i...  1.    So  angry 

was  she  that  when  Cedl  and  his  friends  r  ted  with  her, 

^ '   -^'^  them  with  themsf'""-  •^■•' '.».... ^  .,.>lo>'alty;  and 

rs  who  had  labour*  rs  in  drawing  Scotland 

rngLinci  together,  and  snKxjinmg  the  way  for  a  man 
nate  unioo,  saw  their  exertions  shipwrecked  against  the 
queen's  theories  of  the  sacredness  of  princes.'    Toavoi'' 
Mnrrsy  tjpnn  France,  Cecil  ventured  to  hint  that  sht 

ister  at  the  court  from  him  i  Cecil  Ih:  was 

:jr?e$ting  anything  "  so  prej  >  the  queen," 

I  more  congenial  adviser  m  de  Silva;    who, 

thotight  of  Murray,  and  whatever  ill  he  knew 

•iifct/jn  to  Ci-cH.  Srvintiift  t :    yfS^   St'-itsmd. 


litM  all  tbew  lordft, 
wT-  nrrc  nuinin  uvjvr  nrr  iriaji-ttT  to  mitinatr  it  do  wluit  W9  Cm.  OC 

now*  b«  to  hUa  it  iMn  than  ilM  doik    But  mrelT  tb*  BMr«  wt  daal 

-.  thr  laarr  duiicr  aiMiM  of  m  tad  io  Imt  faidifnattoo;  uid  spedaHy 

w«  an  BO*  dtttifidly  miodad  io  bar  maJMty  m  ov 

r«  MKh  tbonw  b«.  M  Is  ao  qirfat  traadlaf .    f'ar  kaw> 

w^'.',         .  ..r->7  UiaU  Ml  thte  CMiM  (UNMhhm  bar  to  DMriy  ••  it  MMBilk 

•be  o<om\'-tri.  tb<Ntt^  I  tract  witboat  aajr  jott  caoM)  be  oflcadad  with 


my  Bnruin«'i>t%.  I  wflii,  aflar  my  opInkuM  declared,  obry  bar  iiiajisty  Io 
do  tbat  wbkh  is  m  oAoa.  Vary  aocry  I  tm  to  babold  tba  HiraMhnod  ol 
tba  bHi  ol  tita  Inm  ol  savaa  or  etfbt  vean*  oogotiationa  witb  Scotland, 


do  tbat  wbich  is  mv  oAoa.  Vary  aocry  1  am  to  babold  tba  HkaMbnod  ol 
tba  bHi  ol  tba  Inm  ol  savaa  or  atcbt  yean*  M«otiatian«  witb  Scotland, 
and  DOW  to  mflir  a  dtwosea  batwaaa  tbis  wsii  sad  tliat.  wbara  adtlMr 
of  tb«  eomtrtaa  abali  taba  aitbar  good  or  plMOww  tbcraof.  If  coUghia 
may  rmMin,  1  trast  tlia  divofoa  abaB  bo  radMr  bi  watda  and  tarms  tbsa 
la  baans;  and  of  tiila  I  bava  ao  poat  doobt."  Cecil  to  Tbropuortoa. 
AiMPMt  so:  Cnmmmf  MSB. 

•  "  Notinir  in  ma  no  unAQ  follv."— Ibid. 
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of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  was  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  en- 
courage a  quarrel  among  Protestants. 

"  The  queen,"  de  Silva  wrote  to  Philip,  "  assured  me  that  she 
not  only  meant  to  set  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  liberty,  but 
determined  to  use  all  her  power  to  punish  the  confederate  1 
She  said  she  would  send  some  one  to  the  King  of  France  ti 
him  what  she  was  going  to  do,  and  to  express  her  hope 
other  princes  would  stand  by  her;  especially,  she  told  me.  slie 
depended  upon  our  sovereign,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  meaning 
by  these  words  your  majesty.     Your  majesty,  she  was  confident, 
would  not  allow  the  French  to  interfere  in  defence  of  the  rebels. 

"  Every  one,"  I  replied,  "  would  approve  of  such  conduct  on 
the  part  of  her  highness  in  a  just  and  honest  cause.  Your 
majesty,  I  was  quite  sure,  could  be  always  relied  upon  by  your 
friends,  and  above  all  by  her  highness,  to  whom  your  majesty 
had  borne  such  peculiar  goodwill. 

"  She  desired  me  not  to  repeat  what  she  had  said,  for  there 
were  persons  about  her  who  for  their  own  purpose  did  not  agree 
with  her  views  in  the  matter,  and  she  did  not  wish  them  to  know 
what  she  was  going  to  do.  She  had  spoken  to  me  because  she 
counted  on  my  discretion,  and  because  in  all  her  communica- 
tions with  me,  she  had  found  me  the  truest  friend  that  she 
possessed."  ^ 

As  a  step  towards  the  intervention  which  she  meditated,  she 
had  again  made  secret  advances  to  the  Hamiltons.  She  was 
aware  of  the  proposals  with  which  they  had  approached  the 
confederate  lords.  She  was  aware  that  they  were  Catholic  and 
French,  and  that  in  assisting  them  she  was  feeding  the  enemies 
of  all  which  her  own  government  had  most  carefully  laboured  to 
encourage.  Yet  if  they  would  form  a  party  for  the  queen  and 
against  Murray,  other  drawbacks  were  trivial  in  comparison. 

They,  at  all  events,  had  no  objection  to  receive  Elizab< 
money.  Maitland  said  they  would  take  it  and  laugh  at 
Throgmorton  thought  that  anyhow  it  would  be  utterly  thrown 
away.'  But  the  Hamiltons  intimated  as  much  readiness  to 
meet  her  wishes  as  would  ensure  her  supplying  them.  They 
selected  Lord  Herries,  a  smooth-tongued  plausible  person,  to 
make  arrangements  either  with  Elizabeth  in  person,  if  she  would 

*■  De  Silva  to  Philip,  August  — :  MSS.  Simancas. 

'  "  As  to  the  Hamiltons  and  their  faction,"  "  their  conditions  be  such, 
thek  behaviour  so  inordinate,  the  most  of  them  so  unable,  their  living 
■o  vidous,  their  fidelity  so  fickle,  their  party  so  weak,  as  I  count  it  lost 
whatsoever  is  bestowed  upon  them." — Throgmorton  to  Cecil,  August  20: 
MSS.  Scotland. 
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allow  him  to  come  to  London,  or  with  any  person  whom  she 
would  depute  to  meet  him  on  the  borders.* 

She  was  prodent  enoiKfa  to  refrain  from  receiving  him  herself, 
and  she  canmussioQed  Lord  Scrope,  the  governor  of  Carlisle, 
who  was  more  than  half  a  Catholic,  to  represent  her.  She  sent 
Herries  3000  marks," and,  both  through  Scrope  and  Throgmorton, 
ihe  gavr  ittons  to  understand  that  "  she  allowed  their 

proceedr  -  sisting  Murray,  and  would  uphold  them  to  the 

utmost  oi  her  power. 

Mars-  Stuart's  misdoings,  however,  were  too  recent  to  allow 
a  party  as  vet  to  form  iteelf  which  could  openly  take  the  field 
in  her  cause.  Elirabeth  would  have  lighted  up  a  ci\'il  war  if 
d>e  could.  The  Hamiltons.  -\rg>'le,  Huntly,  Fleming,  and 
se\'eral  other  noblemen,  met  at  Gla^;ow  at  the  banning  of 
September,  to  consider  what  could  be  done;  but  "  the  more 
they  disputed  the  greater  difficulty  they  found."  •  Argyle  was 
offered  the  lieutenanc>'  of  the  federation,  but  he  refused,  and, 
with  Crawen  Hamilton  and  Lord  Boyd,  "  made  his  peace  "  with 
Murray.  Herries  told  Scrope,  that  "  he  could  not  be  sure  of 
four  persoDS  besides  himsell  to  stand  firmly  on  the  queen's  side."  * 
The  opportunist-  was  gone,  he  said,  or  was  not  yet  come.  On 
returning  from  the  borders  he  followed  the  example  of  his  friends, 
and  on  the  15th  of  September,  Murray  was  able  to  tell  the 
English  ambaaador,  not  without  some  irony,  "  that  the  noble- 
men who  had  stood  out  had  all  at  last  submitted;  so  that  he 
praised  God  there  appeared  no  break  in  the  whole  wall." 

Elizabeth  ooold  but  digest  her  disappointment  and  the  \oa 
of  her  money  as  best  Ae  oookl.    She  of  course  recalled  her 

•  Tb«  ArcbbitlMp  o<  Si.  Andrew'^  the  Lords  Fkmiiif.  Artwoatli.  and 
Bojrd  to  TteopBarton,  Augmt  to:  mSS.  StoUmd. 

A*  Um  oanM  of  Lard  Haoks  will  ooeor  iriqwBUjr  hi  tb*  ionowter  p«C<*> 
tb*  klkamii^  maeovrnx  of  Mb  wfB  M(  b«  oal  «l  ptos*.— 

"  Tbc  Lord  HarriM  i«  the  euDDinf  bowdtucb  and  the  wiMst  o<  On 
whole  factkn,  hot,  as  the  Qoeeo  of  SaXiaod  salth.  there  b  no  ooe  MB 
beeveofhim.  He  Ukatb  plaaMre  to  bMV  aU  the  world  is  bawL  H«i 
arooof  bk  own  eoontrymen  be  ts  noted  to  be  tba  aiost  oalatOM  a«a  «l 
bHnalioa.  ItmayUka  yon  to  remember  that  basafcrad  hie  own  hnstap^ 
the  boatafaa  of  the  LaMfe  dk  Loehlnvar  and  G«llm,  bla  ooat  nriajilini^ 
to  be  liinanil  lor  pcomtem  brohaa  bjr  Mm.  That  mveb  I  epaak  baoaMs 
be  la  tbeukcUaat  and  the  moM  daofwooa  naa  to  enebaat  yoo." — Tbraf 
mortOD  to  Cedl.  AagMl  to. 

Badiordrs  apmbin  was  tmatdk  tba  ia«si 

"  I  hMf."  br  wrota,  **  that  the  Laid  Hantai  deifrath  to  ooma  np  lo  tba 
aor  ■  <•  b  the  aobtleat  and  fabeat  man  for  practice  that  b 

lii  >  ird  to  Cedl.  AttfWt  ~:  B«rdtr  MSS. 

•  atr  janct  jwrivOb  to  Tbwflnnrtoa,  September  to:  MISS.  Swtfand. 
•Ibid. 

•  Scrope  to  CceO.Septeaabarts;  Btrdm  USS. 
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minister.  De  LigneroUes  had  returned  to  Paris  loaded  with 
presents.  Throgmorton  took  his  leave,  happy  only  in  his  ill- 
success,  and  was  allowed  to  accept  nothing.  In  obedience  to 
orders,  when  offered  the  usual  compliments,  he  said  "  that  he 
would  take  anything  which  the  Queen  of  Scotland  might  Ije 
pleased  to  give  him;  he  could  receive  no  present  from  a  king 
who  had  attained  that  honour  by  injuring  his  mother."  He  was 
told  briefly  that  "  such  expressions  did  but  breed  contention 
to  no  purpose.  He  had  better  say  no  more  and  go  his 
way."  > 

The  administrative  relations  between  the  two  countries  were 
left  in  confusion.  Bedford  was  forbidden  to  recognise  the  com- 
missions of  the  Scottish  wardens — running  as  they  did  in  James's 
name — and  had  to  manage  the  borders  as  he  could.  Scrope, 
at  Elizabeth's  secret  command,  continued  to  correspond  with 
Herries,  and  Herries,  who  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Scotland 
and  giving  up  the  game,  consented  to  remain.  The  Hamiltons 
professed  to  have  yielded  from  an  inability  to  believe  that  the 
English  government  could  seriously  pursue  a  policy  so  contrary 
to  English  interests.  G^uld  they  be  assured  "  that  her  grace 
would  enter  into  the  matter,"  they  promised  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness,  watch  their  opportunities,  and  endeavour  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  to  carry  out  her  wishes. 

So  were  the  seeds  sown  of  those  miserable  feuds,  which  for 
five  years  harassed  the  hearths  and  homes  of  Scotland — which 
made  for  ever  impossible  that  more  temperate  spirit,  which  but 
for  this  might  have  softened  the  rigours  of  Calvinism — which 
caused  the  eventual  ruin  of  the  person  whose  interests  Elizabeth 
was  intending  to  serve,  by  tempting  her  to  take  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  a  sovereign  who  was  so  persistently  pretending  to  be 
her  friend. 

Meanwhile  the  regent  was  left  with  a  few  months  of  quiet,  to 
show  the  world  the  happier  fate  which  might  have  been  in  store 
for  Scotland,  had  Cecil's  counsels  and  Bedford's  stormy  protests 
found  a  listener  in  their  queen. 

Tullibardine  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  set  out  in  pursuit  of 
Bothwell,  who  when  the  country  began  to  settle  had  fled  from 
Dunbar  to  his  dukedom  in  the  Orkneys,  and  was  i*  ling 

the  wild  life  of  a  pirate  chieftain.     Being  warned  oft  .  ng, 

he  crossed  to  the  Shetlands,  and  there,  among  tlie  narrow 
channels  and  inlets,  he  was  at  his  last  shift,  when  Grange's  ship, 
in  hot  pursuit  of  him,  ran  upon  a  roclc    Grange  sprang  into  a 
'  Throgmorton  to  G^c^l,  September  — :    AfSS.  Scotland. 
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boat  to  continue  the  chase,  but  the  vessel  was  sinking,  and  he 
could  not  leave  his  crew  to  drown.  The  occasion  of  so  much 
oofusion  and  miser>'  made  his  way  to  Denmark,  where  the 
kiig  bng  protected  him  m  expectation  that  Mar>'  Stuart  would 
be  restored,  and  '♦—-•-'ds  threw  h-""  ■"'"  ■  •-' on,  where  he 
died.     His  pursu  d  to  Leit;  d  their  prin- 

ciptl  prey,  but  having  laKcn  many  01  iu>  iomi\Mr>,  iimong  others 
the  young  Laird  of  Tallo,  who,  with  Hepburn,  fired  the  train  in 
the  louse  at  Kirk-a-Field.  The  r^nt  set  himself  to  the  solid 
work  of  restoring  the  majesty  of  justice  and  extinguishing  the 
anarchy  which  was  reducing  the  noble  kingdom  of  the  Stuarts  to 
a  second  Ireland.  The  first  su£ferers  were  the  border  thieves, 
who  had  given  so  much  trouble  to  the  English  wardens.  Stoop- 
ing down  un«  \i)octedly  "  on  market  day  "  at  Hawick,  he  seized 
six-and  them,  hot-handed  in  their  iniquities.    Thirteen 

were  proi. .,...,  .onged,  nine  with  stones  about  their  necks  were 
sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  nearest  pool;  fourteen  were  taken  off 
to  Edinburgh,  and  for  some  montl^  at  least  the  peaceful  traders 
coukl  carT>'  a  full  purse  through  Uddisdale.* 

Elizabeth  on  ha  side  had  her  hands  full  of  vexations  and 
troubles  of  another  sort,  whidi  explain  if  they  do  not  excuse 
her  violence  axKl  perversenest.  The  powerful  party  which,  in 
Paiiiament  and  out  of  it,  had  so  kmg  advocated  the  Queen  of 
Soots'  sucoesskn,  thou^  disorganised  by  Darokey's  death,  had 
not  been  dotroyed.  'Die  Queen  of  Scots'  participation  in  the 
murder  was  known  as  yet  only  through  rumour,  and  the  many 
Catholics  who  had  so  long  kwked  upon  her  as  their  one  stay  and 
hope,  oouM  not  easily  part  with  so  dear  an  expectation.  The 
confederate  kmls  had  from  the  first  determined  if  they  spared 
her  life  to  re^xct  her  reputation,  and  beyond  the  circle  of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  state  secrets,  men  affirmed  her  guilt  or 
denied  it  aooording  to  the  complexion  of  their  creed.  While  the 
attitude  whkdi  wouM  be  aawmed  by  Elizabeth  was  yet  uncertain, 
the  Archbishop  of  Glaigoir  had  been  able  to  tell  Don  Francis  de 
Akva,  that  if  the  Queen  of  England  supported  the  k>rds,  she 
would  have  a  war  upon  her  hands  at  bome  with  which  all  the 
world  woukl  ring; *  and  all  over  the  northern  countiet  disguised 
nricsts  were  Riding  from  house  to  hoose,  "  under  ookxir  of  re- 
pourmg  out  eloquent  sentiment  about  the  lost  faith  of 
then;  already  representing  the  Lochleven  prisoner  at  a 
A  saint;  and  "  by  their  lewd  pcactket "  "  tedodng  food 

V  to  CmII.  NowHBbv  s:   l>'SS.  SttMmi, 

July  34:    TSVLST,  vol  V. 
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subjects  through  their  own  simplicity  into  error  and  dis- 
loyalty." ^ 

Nor  as  yet  was  the  Established  Giurch  successful  in  gainir^j 
the  allegiance  of  the  country  generally.  While  the  Catholics 
were  encroaching  on  one  side  of  the  Via  Media,  the  Puritans 
were  denouncing  it  upon  the  other.  The  prosecutions  of  the 
London  clerg>'  had  hardened  the  sufferers  and  multiplied  their 
followers,  and  the  bishops  were  denounced  as  "  imps  of  Anti- 
christ, with  whom  it  was  sinful  to  hold  communion."  The 
clergy  were  generally  taking  wives,  and  the  queen,  as  little  as 
ever  able  to  reconcile  herself  to  it,  caught  eagerly  at  every 
scandalous  report,  true  or  false,  which  was  brought  to  her.* 

The  Church  of  England  as  by  law  constituted  gave  no  pleasure 
to  the  earnest  of  any  way  of  thinking.  To  the  ultra-Protestants 
it  was  no  better  than  Romanism;  to  the  Catholics  or  partial 
Catholics  it  was  in  schism  from  the  communion  of  Christendom ; 
while  the  great  middle  party,  the  common  sense  of  the  country, 
of  whom  Elizabeth  was  the  representative,  were  uneasy  and 
dissatisfied.  They  could  see  in  the  new  constitution  no  defined 
principle  which  had  borne  the  test  of  time,  and  they  were 
watching,  with  an  anxiety  which  they  did  not  care  to  conceal, 
both  the  extravagances  of  the  Protestant  refugees  from  the 
Continent,  with  whom  London  was  swarming,  and  the  recovering 
energy  of  the  Catholic  powers  abroad.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the 
faint  beginnings  of  the  Reformation  had  been  trampled  out. 
Germany  was  torpid.  In  France,  though  there  was  a  momen- 
tary lull  in  the  struggle,  and  the  court  were  inclining  to  the 

*  The  queen  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  February  3,  1568;  The  Queen 
to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  February  3 ;  The  Queen  to  the  Sherifl  of  Lancashire. 
February  21:  Domtsiic  MSS.  Rolls  House.  Among  the  persons  named 
as  "  busy  "  in  these  doings  were  Allen,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Vance,  ex- 
warden  of  Winch"" •"•  ^''irray,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Bonner,  Marshal, 
late  Dean  of  ( i  I),  Hargrave,  late  vicar  of  Blackboume,  and 
"  one  Norris  ten                    !f  a  physician." 

*  Deans  and  caiions  were  the  most  guilty  in  the  She 
had  endeavoured  to  preserve  at  least  these  as  types  <  nal 
order;  and  in  some  mstanccs  they  had  rois-^nunmn  r  ,  ,  ,  of 
the  church  to  the  use  of  their  families.  A  this  kind  had  been 
brought  against  the  dean  and  chapters  of  . ,  and  had  particu- 
larly exasperated  her.  It  was  perhaps  exagg.r.if  <i.  Parker  writes  on 
the  I2th  of  .August,  "  1  have  information  froin  Canterbury  church  of  the 
dean  there,  of  whom  so  lt'-.U  information  was  tn.idc  lli.it  lie  l)a<l  sold  and 
divided  such  a  hugr  '!iat  it  is 
no  marvel  though  !'■  :>road  to 
slander  the  poor  mar:  .  >  uie  worst. 
Sed  qui  habitat  in  <  and  bullion 
found  in  the  church  h  averted  to  the 
church  uses  only. — Parker  to  Ceal,  August  13,  1567;    Domestic  MSS. 
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Huguenots,  yet  there  wms  no  sign  as  yet  of  the  growth  of  any 
stroc^  oatioaal  feeling  which  would  hold  in  check  the  violence 
of  the  two  ftictiotw.  Two  deadly  enemies  who  had  tried  each 
other's  strenctfa  were  watching  an  opportunity  to  renew  the 
conflict  at  advaoti^  with  a  hate  which  was  deq)ening  every 
boor.  Of  the  Netherlands  the  condition  will  be  described  here- 
after more  partiailarly.  It  is  enoudi  to  say  that  the  crown  of 
Spain  and  the  popular  leaden  had  come  at  last  to  an  open 
brcKh.  At  the  time  that  Hary  Stuart  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Carberry  HiU  the  Duke  of  Ahra  was  bringing  a  Spanish  army 
to  Brussels  to  overwhelm  liberty  and  heresy  in  a  common 
destruction,  and  Philip  II.  was  expected  there  in  the  autunm 
to  superintend  the  consummation  in  perMXL 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  e£Fect  which  woukl  be  produced  upon 
the  l?»^i^  Catholics  by  the  presence,  in  their  immediate 
neighbouzhood,  of  the  Spani^  sovereign,  once  England's  titular 
k^,  to  whom  thev  had  so  kxig  k)oked  for  guidance  and  help, 
at  the  bead  of  a  large  body  of  victorious  troops — absolutely 
victorious,  as  it  was  assumed  they  must  be  in  the  unequal 
struggle  which  was  before  them.*  It  seemed  but  too  likely  that 
Engund  would  drift  into  the  condition  of  France,  and  that, 
in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  government,  a  war  of  creeds  was 
at  no  great  distance. 

Amidst  so  many  elements  of  disquiet,  all  parties  in  Elizabeth's 
council — Cecil  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Sir  Francis 
KnoQys  as  well  as  Arundel  and  Sussex — turned  their  minds 
again  todevise  means  by  which  the  fordgn  relations  of  the  country 
could  be  re-cstabbshed,  and  one  chieJ  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
be  removed  at  home.  The  queen's  marriage  question  had  now 
for  some  time  been  aUowed  to  sle».  Tht  Queen  of  Scott' 
succession  had  come  gradually  to  be  bokad  upon  as  a  certainty. 
The  Catholics  had  set  their  hearts  upon  it  as  the  term  of  thor 
own  snfferingt.  The  political  advantages  oootJagent  upon  the 
union  of  the  crowns  had  reconciled  the  body  of  the  natioo  to  die 

*  Tte  •MdUmamt  wm  aalarally  m»%m  tm  tht  aofth.  Ob  th«  seth  ol 
DacMbw  a  letter  to  Lard  Phbmom  my:  "  I  hmr  by  Mr.  CMrard,  ths 
rMordw  of  Cbnter,  that  tbcr*  k  la  Laaeaihln  •  great  aufflber  of  flHUl»> 
oMa  and  otb«»  ot  the  b«t  aort — tt  la  npoiad  300— that  hava  takaa  a 
>  tJu>  tkajr  Witt  aot  eooM  at  tto  eoaaaatao 
the  ^Msa**  ■alcaty's  laigB.  wiMsi  God 


tan  praagva,  bwlJM  oUwr  ■ttlaw  eoaaladad  — jhagai  thaaa  not  tmUkdj 
kaomu  bat  only  to  thiwiil»ML    Wbliiw  the  BaUar  ba,  Ibay  mms  to 
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prospect  of  a  stranger,  and  Elizabeth's  own  inclinations  had 
long  pointed  in  the  same  direction.  The  murder  of  Damley 
had  revived  the  old  uncertainties.  Even  men  like  Arundel  and 
Norfolk  had  not  as  yet  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  shock 
of  that  transaction  to  contemplate  Mar>'  Stuart's  accession  as 
any  longer  a  possibility,  and  once  more  it  became  necessary 
to  reopen  the  weary  grievance. 

While  Leicester  had  not  even  yet  wholly  abandoned  hopes,^ 
the  council  had  gone  back  to  Charles  of  Austria,  the  alliance 
which  every  day  made  more  desirable  for  a  sovereign  in  Eliza- 
beth's position.  Married  to  Charies  she  would  be  at  once  out 
of  danger  from  Spain. 

The  archduke  at  the  court  of  his  father  and  brother  had 
learned  the  principles  of  moderation,  which  the  necessities  of 
their  position  imposed  upon  the  emperors  of  Germany.  Himself 
a  Catholic,  he  had  learned  to  tolerate  without  difficulty  the 
Lutheranism  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  efforts,  both 
of  the  queen  and  the  higher  classes  in  England,  were  to  keep  the 
Church  as  near  as  possible  to  the  Augsburg  •  and  to 

steer  it  clear  of  the  Genevan  channel  into  e  more 

earnest  reformers  were  rapidly  setting.  Having  bec-n  trifled 
with  for  seven  years,  the  emperor  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  make  further  advances.  If  the  subject  was  to  be  re-opcned, 
the  initiative  might  naturally  have  been  taken  by  England. 
But  the  English  ministers  could  not  obtain  permission  from 
Elizabeth  to  do  more  than  indicate  that  if  Maximilian  would 
begin  she  would  not  again  disappoint  him.  Maximilian  made 
slight  informal  overtures,  and  in  May  Lord  Sussex  was  chosen 
to  go  to  Vienna  to  carry  the  Garter  to  the  em|>eror,  and  arrange, 
if  possible,  the  conditions  of  the  marriage. 

Ver}'  reluctantly  Elizabeth  had  been  brought  so  far  upon  the 
way.  A  month  elapsed  before  she  could  resolve  on  the  form 
of  Sussex's  instructions,  and  almost  a  second  before  she  could 
allow  him  to  set  out.  At  last,  in  the  middle  of  July,  while  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  in  so  much  danger  at  Lochleven,  she  per- 
mitted him  to  go,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  he  was  at  Vienna. 

'  In  April  the  loveri  were  commuii  -ta- 

phon."     Leicester  bad   complained  ir." 

ElJzabt  tb   h;icj  called  him  "a  cam<l'  ;  mrs 

»avf                               sight  oi  '.  ,  slie  had 

ftbov.                                               "  Sh«^   i  r   of   his 

writinii;,     pi-rnaps  a^  '.vitb 

much  else  of  a  naif--  nds 

watched  anxiously,  1  to 
Ldoester,  May  9:   Domttttc  Mi>>>. 
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Thi3  ttmr  she  was  supposed  to  be  serious.  So  agitated  was 
Catherine  de  Medici  that  she  at  oooe  renewed  her  offer  of 
Charles  IX.,  and  even  offered  to  restore  Calais  if  she  would 
take  her  son.  Elizabeth  said  briefly  she  could  not  make  herself 
ridicokras/  and  she  alanned  Catherine  still  more  by  her  unusual 

The  histon-  of  this  last  earnest  effort  to  bring  about  the 
Austrian  marriage  throws  so  sharp  a  light  into  the  under- 
currents of  En^rlish  feeling,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  follow  it 
cfosely. 

The  first  point  in  the  instructkms  which  Sussex  at  last  received 
was  on  his  behaviour  at  the  presentation  of  the  Garter.  Those 
high  ceremonies  were  always  accompanied  with  a  religious 
service.  Sussex  was  forbkiden  to  be  present  at  mass,  but  he 
was  to  suggest  that  the  investiture  snould  take  place  in  the 
afternoon;  and  he  might  attend  vespers  "  with  safety  to  his 
ronsdence."  Making  the  best  excuses  which  he  could  for 
.'.tbeth's  past  treatment  of  the  archduke,  he  was  then  to  say 
n  he  opened  hi"?  roramisBwn,  that — 

.  report  or  otherwise  come  to  his  majesty's 
.  Jie  queen  was  stiU  free  to  marry  whenever 
'>    :  •  her;    and  ahhou^  she  had  been  for  many 

•  ♦  ■•  '•"•■■•■  •"♦-  mamage,  v-»  ♦^»«'  «rr-^j«  n^w^M^^ 
•r  had  br  v  to 

ncr  naiunii  incjinatjon,  to  give  ear  to  Xhv  cmpcrnr  s  mulion." 
Other  pfDposab  had  been  made  to  her.  but  she  had  ever 
ferred  the  ardxiuke  to  her  other  suitors,  and  s^ 
■ted  that,  if  certain  difficulties  could  be  overc« 
marriage  might  be  finally  eondnded.  The  emperor  had  inti- 
mated that  his  brother  would  expect  permisskw  to  have  Catholic 
service  in  his  housdioid.  **  Many  inconveniences  had  happened 
in  other  countries  from  maintaining  contrariety  of  religion,** 
and  in  England,  though  there  had  been  many  duuiges,  "  there 
was  ne>'cr  allowed  any  contrariety  therein  at  one  time."  "  Eng- 
knd  difTcrcfJ  in  that  from  all  other  states  that  it  couM  not  suror 
those  di\mities  of  religion  whidi  others  were  seen  to  do."  It 
was  to  )m>  hoped  therefore  that  the  archduke  wouM  be  content 
wit?  '  '  iiflisb  litufgy.  There  was  nothing  in  it  which  was 
not  ture,  and  no  one  calling  himself  a  Christian  need 

dithlcc  4ny  part  of  it.    He  and  evtry  man  might  think  what 


* "  l»  oirvcMroo  4  Calais  m  binlwi  «1  aatrtoaoio.    La  Rajraa  dia6 
qo«  no  dari  lugar  A  qua  al  wMado  vm  oaa  eoowdia  taa  saeiesa  eoa 
«k^  y  OB  aiflA  i  U  puma  da  to  l||«l^?--l>«  SOva  to  Afllp.  Joly  < 
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they  pleased.  "  The  law  touched  no  man's  conscience,  so  as 
public  order  was  not  violated  by  external  act  or  teaching." 
The  country  had  been  so  far  peaceably  governed  under  this 
system,  and  it  could  not  be  altered. 

So  reasonable  this  view  of  the  matter  appeared  to  Elizabeth, 
that  she  did  not  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  difficulty  br--~ 
made  about  it,  unless  the  negotiations  should  come  to  not 
on  other  grounds.  The  archduke  had  been  himself  heard  lo 
say,  "  alleging  what  troubles  might  come  of  diversities  of 
religion,  that  he  would  not  only  forbear  to  hear  mass  in  England, 
but  would  adventure  his  blood  upon  any  that  should  move 
disturbance  in  the  realm  upon  that  occasion."  "  At  all  events," 
the  queen  said,  "  it  would  touch  her  reputation  to  change  her 
laws  for  a  marriage,  and  the  example  would  breed  more  trouble 
than  could  well  be  remedied."  The  archduke  had  better  come 
to  England  and  see,  and  be  seen;  and  Sussex  was  directed 
"  to  use  private  persuasions  "  to  induce  him  to  return  with  the 
embassy. 

The  religious  difficulty  was  in  reality  nothing  but  an  excuse. 
Elizabeth,  however,  pretended  to  be  sincerely  anxious  that  the 
treaty  should  go  forward,  and  the  objection  to  allowing  a 
Catholic  service  was  so  far  well  grounded,  that  the  Spanish 
ambassador  had  declared  again  and  again  that  the  first  mass 
said  publicly  in  England  would  be  a  signal  for  a  general  insur- 
rection. And  it  is  clear  that  what  Elizabeth  said  was  not 
regarded  as  in  any  sense  fatally  conclusive.  Whether  the 
archduke  had  or  had  not  used  the  words  imputed  to  him,  he 
at  least  paused  to  consider.  Eventually,  neither  he  nor  the 
emperor  would  undertake  the  responsibility  of  a  decision  till 
they  had  sent  to  consult  PhiUp. 

2^While  a  messenger  therefore  was  despatched  to  Spain,  Sussex 
remained  in  state  at  Vienna,  "  fed  every  day  with  spiced  dishes 
from  the  imperial  table,"  and  *'  dainty  fruits  from  the  gardens 
at  Schonbrunn."  It  was  not  till  the  24th  of  October  that  the 
Austrian  government — in  possession  at  last  of  Philip's  views — 
were  in  a  position  to  enter  upon  the  question. 

Maximilian  declined  to  interfere,  and  left  the  decision  to  his 
brother.  The  archduke  insisted  at  once  that  he  could  not  go  to 
England  to  be  looked  at,  and  then  if  the  queen  did  not  like  him, 
to  find  himself  cast  aside  on  this  pretext  of  religion.  He  was 
afraid  that  religion  would  be  made  use  of  to  cover  less  producible 
objections,  and  insisted  on  seeing  his  way  clearly  before  going 
further.    Sussex  said,  "  that  although  he  had  not  her  majesty's 
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eyes,  whereby  he  might  judge  of  features  that  would  best  like 
hier,  he  felt  assured  that  she  would  find  no  just  cause  to  satisfy 
the  world  why  she  should  after  sight  mislike  him."  But  the 
arcbduke  had  been  long  trifled  with.  He  chose  to  know  where 
he  was  standing,  and  if  he  went  to  England,  Elizabeth  should 
either  accept  him  or  be  forced  into  the  discourtesy  of  passing  a 
penonal  slight  upon  the  imperial  house.  He  said  he  v. 
give  up  his  religion,  but  he  was  willing  to  abandon  -  ,1 
profession  of  it.  He  must  hear  mass,  but  it  should  be  either 
privately  in  his  room,  or  anywhere  that  the  queen  might  choose 
to  appoint,  and  the  world  should  know  nothing  of  it.  This  was 
his  unly  condition.  If  it  were  conceded,  he  would  accompany 
the  embassy  to  the  English  court. 

Lord  Sussex,  who  believed  the  marriage  indispensable  to 
Eliiabeth's  safety,  reported  the  archduke's  words,  and  added 
a  hope  that  before  she  decided,  "  God  would  send  her  majesty 
good  advice."  If  her  consent  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
reformed  faith :  if  public  »c»ndal  were  likely  to  arise  from  it,  no 
true  friend  to  Enpand,  he  said,  would  advise  her  to  yield.  If 
the  real  objections  were  taken  away  by  the  secrecy,  and  there 
remained  only  "  an  imaginary  danger,  not  grounded  upon 
reason,"  then  "  he  that  should  dissuade  her  from  an  alliance 
which  alone  could  defend  her  from  many  certain  perib,  would  do 
an  ill  deed  towards  God,  her  majesty,  and  the  realm."  ^ 

So  Sussex  wrote  to  the  queen.  With  Cecil  he  was  more 
explicit.  The  archduke,  he  said,  would  allow  no  Englishman 
to  attend  the  Catholic  service  or  know  that  it  existed.  He 
promised  "  to  be  advised  by  the  queen  if  public  offence  should 
grow  of  it."  He  would  himself  accompany  her  majesty  to  the 
services  of  the  Establidied  Qunch;  and  he  stipulated  unly  that 
ii  be  went  to  England,  and  if  on  seeing  him  she  disliked  hit 
person,  she  should  not  betray  the  engagements  which  ha  had 
offered  to  make.  Sussex  pointed  out  to  Cecil  what  Cecil  knew 
as  well  as  be — the  pleasure  which  the  marriage  would  give 
throughout  England ;  the  hope  of  issue,  "  with  the  avoiding  of 
bloodshed  in  a  disputed  succession;  "  the  security  to  the  queen's 
throne;  the  advantages  to  herself  "  of  the  companionship  of  a 
virtuous  prince;"  **  the  satisfaction  of  the  nobility; '^  the 
pcutpects  which  it  would  bring  with  it  of  universal  peace  m 
Europe;  the  probability  of  the  prince's  conversion,  and  the 
effect  which  that  conversion  would  prodtice  on  the  spiwd  of  the 
Cospri, 

I  Smmx  to  EUubcth.  OetolMr  14:    W5S.  Ciiwim,  Ralla  HomM*, ,  £ 
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"  Without  it,"  he  concluded — and  his  words  are  most  signifi- 
cant— "  I  foresee  discontent,  disunion,  bloodshed  of  her  people 
— perhaps  in  her  own  time,  for  this  cause,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
realm  in  the  end;  which  bloody  time  thrcateneth  little  respect 
of  religion,  but  much  malice  and  revenge  for  private  ambition 
on  all  sides;  which  many  by  wilful  blindness  for  other  respects 
will  not  see,  and  yet  put  on  spectacles  to  search  a  scruple  under 
colour  of  religion."  * 

No  words  could  have  expressed  more  clearly  the  conviction 
which  was  forcing  itself  upon  Elizabeth's  statesmen,  that  the 
quiet  which  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed  was  not  to  last  much 
longer,  and  that  some  dangerous  convulsion  or  other  was  fast 
approaching.  The  disasters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  hasten- 
ing the  crisis.  The  Catholics  had  been  patient  in  the  expectation 
of  the  Scottish  succession.  Their  cause  was  gaining  ground 
everywhere  in  Europe.  They  had  themselves  been  recruiting 
their  numbers  and  recovering  strength  and  confidence  through 
the  fear  or  the  reluctance  of  the  queen  to  allow  the  laws  to  be 
enforced  against  them.  They  would  not  sit  still  under  their 
disappointment,  and  if  the  succession  question  was  to  remain 
an  open  sore,  they  would  be  drawn  into  intrigue,  conspiracy,  and 
rebellion.  In  his  concluding  words,  Sussex  evidently  referred  to 
Elizabeth's  evil  genius,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  when  it  served 
his  turn,  had  been  ready  to  swear  by  Philip  and  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  who  now,  it  seemed,  had  changed  colours.  In  resent- 
ment at  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Catholic  noblemen, 
Leicester  had  gone  over  to  the  Puritans,  carrying  or  seeming  to 
carry  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  along  with  him.*  Caring  only  for 
his  own  miserable  self,  he  had  divided  the  council  upon  the 
marriage  with  the  cry  of  "  Popery;  "  frightened  the  bishops; 
and  set  on  Jewel  to  stir  the  passions  of  the  London  mob,' 

*  Sussex  to  Cecil,  October  a7:    MSS.  Gtrmany,  Rolls  House. 

*  "  Lo  que  mas  apiieta  los  CatoUcos  es  vcr  que  el  Conde  de  Leicester 
se  ha  mucho  conftnnado  en  la  beregia;  y  que  le  sigue  el  Conde  de  Pem- 
broke i  quien  han  tenido  per  Catolico." — De  Silva  to  Philip,  December  i; 
USS.  Simancas. 

*  For  the  news  which  I  know  you  are  most  anxious  to  hear  of — which 
is  of  the  Duke  Charles,  and  of  my  Lord  of  Sussex's  proceedings  thcrcm, 
there  is  anfi  >^->"'  •"—n  such  working  to  overthrow  that,  as  the  like  hath 
not  been—  tiful  to  hear  of.  The  council  here  at  this  present 
are  in  ma:  !  totirhing  the  same,  and  it  is  made  a  matter  of 
religion,  an  ;  for  conscience'  sake.  But  God  knowetb 
what  consc  r  h  go  about  to  hinder  it.  My  Lord  of 
Leicester,  i:...  :,  — :ubroke),  my  Lord  .Marquis  (of  Northamp- 
ton), and  the  Vice  Chamberlam  (Sir  T.  Heneage),  be  against  his  coming 
m.  .  .  .  My  Lord  Chamberlain  (Lord  Howard  of  Effingham),  my  Lord 
Admiral  (Lord  Clintoo),  Mr.  Secretary  (Cecil),  and  Mr.  Controller  (Sir 
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\  Protestant  panic  was  systematkallv  kindled.    The  deposed 

*         '      prelates  were  placed  in  straiter  confinement.*    Sus- 

!;ou$es  in  London  were  searched,  and  strani:trs  found 

re  made  to  give  account  of  themselves  and  t  on. 

—  —  Catholics,  who  had  attended  mass  at   i...   .  ,,.i:ush 

ambassador's  chapel,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.*    De  Stlva 

himsdf  was  supposed  to  have  a  concealed  band  of  two  thousand 

assassins  ready  to  take  arms.    The  judges  were  called  before  the 

Star  Chamber,  and  ordered  to  enforce  the  laws  against  all  persons 

found  possessed  of  books  of  Romish  theology.    Magistrates,  and 

all  other  officials,  were  summoned  to  the  bishops'  courts,  and 

offered  the  oath  of  allegiance;    and  steps  were  taken  to  eject 

persons  suspected  of  holding  Catholic  opinions  out  of  the  royal 

nmi«cho!d.     Flrzahrth    remained    passive.     The    excitement 

'  were  to  decide  on  rejecting  the  arch- 

-  . —  nlnined,  she  professed  ignorance  of 

what  was  going  on,  an<!  i  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  but  nothing 

was  done,  anH '^"  "-'  us  and  sensitive,  ttuit  be  scarcely 

dared  appro,  i  1  her. 

The  irTitatK)n  w  as  at  us  ncignt,  when  a  report  was  spread  that 
Philip  had  sailed  (or  the  Low  Countries,  that  he  was  coming  to 
'and  by  the  way,  and  r     '  arrive  at  Portsmouth, 

it  it  meant  none  could  t  itapie  was  directed  to 

bol<  adiness  *'  to  wait  <  ill  com- 

mo<  :cshing,andSirAdri  nt  down 

with  troops  to  be  ready  "  for  all  events."  ^ 

The  possibQity  of  such  a  visit  had  been  foreseen  as  early  as 

August.    The  beacons  were  trimmed,  the  coasts  were  armed, 

nr,.    . .  r,)s  ©(  matf''-^  v ,  .1, .  n » ^.rc  K.,1  \^^,^  formed  along  the 

shores,  v.  ns,  and  prizes  to 

*      fXn    \jU    JUiH   ilM-    SlUKJtjIlg.^ 

lo  wi«b  hk  comfaif  in.  Whcreupoo  Jewd  made  a  muiuu 
.iii'o  cr"M  opoo  Saaday  was  MBalgbt,  bit  tbnne  beins — '  CnraMl 
'•  tliat  lorth  aboot  to  build  agaia  ue  waUi  of  Jericho  — ipaanjag 

'v  !tir  T.nriwififf  m  of  jnv  (i.iflrmr  rootiwy  tO  thi%.'*^-Sir  O   ^   •"  •Hf 

r. 
Simmmtttt. 
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Many  of  these  precautions,  as  wise  in  themselves,  were 
encouraged  by  Cecil — yet  he  exerted  himself  none  the  less  to 
thwart  the  unexpressed  purpose  for  which  the  panic  was  excited. 
True  to  the  original  principles  of  Henr>'  VIII. *s  reformation,  the 
main  body  of  the  English  nation  had  no  .  olu- 

tionary  fanaticism.    They  adhered  to  i.  ons, 

and  the  alliance  with  Sjiain.  They  looked  coldly  uti  the 
Huguenots;  coldly  on  "  the  beggars  "  of  Flanders  who  had 
risen  in  arms  to  shake  off  the  inquisition.  Genevan  Pn 
tantism  was  not  to  be  established  in  England  without  a  > 
war;  and  Cecil,  good  reformer  as  he  was,  was  a  better  English- 
man. When  the  archduke's  proposals  arrived,  the  advocates  of 
the  marriage  all  considered  that  he  had  asked  for  nothing  which 
ought  not  to  be  granted  to  him.  "  My  goodwill  to  the  match  " 
— the  Duke  of  Norfolk  wrote  to  Cecil  on  the  15th  of  November — 
"  remains  as  firm  as  ever  it  was,  and  by  the  reasonable  demand 
of  the  archduke  is  more  increased.  There  is  no  prince  of  his 
calling,  of  his  understanding,  that  would  of  himself,  by  advice, 
yield  further  upon  uncertainty  than  as  I  think  by  his  offer  he 
doth.  If  it  were  granted  in  the  form  that  he  requires  it,  I  see 
not  that  any  so  great  hurt  shall  grow  thereby,  as  we  are  sure  the 
whole  realm  is  like  to  incur  if  her  majesty's  marriage  with  this 
prince,  in  whom  our  whole  hof>e  consists,  should  break  off,  and 
thereby  leave  the  whole  realm  desperate  both  of  marriage  and 

Plymouth  a  corps  to  be  formed  of  4000  barquebuss-men,  to  be  taken 
from  the  artificers  of  each  town,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30,  tn  br 
duly  exercised  and  held  ready  for  service  when  called  upon.  I. 
member  of  the  corps  to  receive  four  pounds  a  year — out  of  the  wh; 
his  own  cost  to  provide  a  morion,  a  good  substantial  harqucbuss,  v,.  . 
compass  stock  of  such  bore  that  every  three  shots  may  weigh  one  oin."-; 
flask,  touch-box,  sword  and  dagger — a  ierkin  of  doth,  open  at  the  si<lr;, 
and  sleeves,  with  a  hood  of  the  same  cloth  fastened  to  the  collar  of  the 
same  ierkin. 

"  The  aueen  to  provide  ammunition. 

"  For  the  better  alluring  of  men  to  the  service,  the  persons  joining  to 
have  certain  immunities,  estimations,  and  liberties  " — as  "  to  be  called 
harquebuss-men  of  the  crown — to  wear  a  scutcheon  of  silver  with  a  harque- 
buss  under  a  crown,  and  to  be  promised  preferment  in  garrisons  roval  as 
places  should  fall  vacant ;  to  be  free  of  the  towns  where  they  dwell ;  to 
pay  no  tenths,  fifteenths,  nor  subsidies;  to  be  free  from  all  town  rates 
and  from  muster-rolls  except  their  own;  to  have  liberty  to  shoot  at  certain 

fowl,  with '  •--;''  and  place,  and  with^  •■•  '•  -  '  -'  -  •       •"' Mgi»- 

trates  to  tr  public  ^ames  of  si.  a  to 

be  of  tw<  I  ast,  the  second  fifteen  aan'i 

adventure  tu  be  but  sixpence. 

"  An  old  soldier  in  every  town  to  be  sergeant.  The  use  of  the  bow  to 
be  continued  in  villages — and  pleasant  means  to  be  used  to  draw  the 
youth  thereunto." — Order  for  the  encouragement  of  barquebuss-men, 
November  3,  1367:  Domestic  A/55.  Roils  House. 
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tucccstion — the  danger  whereof  you  and  I„  as  also  the  well- 
wishers  both  to  her  majesty  and  the  realm,  did  so  lately  see  and 
fear.  If  the  matter  may  come  to  indifferent  hearing,  there'will 
be  as  eame5'  -  mts  that  will  maintain  it,  making 'not 

religion  a  ch  •  •  \  ery  shower,  as  the  other,  perhaps  for 

private  practices  naming  one  thing  or  minding  another,  will 
dx>w  reason  to  overthrow  it."  * 

"The  private  practices"  unfortunately  had  a  formidable 
advocate  in  Elizabeth  herself.  Klizabeth  was  never  so  good  a 
Protestant  as  when  religious  zeal  could  save  her  from  marriage, 
and  Leicester's  suit  was  never  listened  to  more  favourably  than 
when  his  pretensions  might  serve  to  interrupt  another  man's. 
Four  weeks  of  irresolution  inter\ened  before  she  would  decide 
what  to  say.  The  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
can  be  gathered  only  from  the  ■  of  the  archduke's 

jiorters,  who  saw  their  hopes  fail 

A  second  mysterious  letter  of  the  duke  s,  on  the  24th,  implies 
certainly  that  Leicester  was  being  too  successful.  "  If  matters 
being  hot  be  to  soon  cooled,"  he  said,  '*  I  pray  God  there  grow 
no  dang'"' »"  t>"'m  that  you  and  I  have  much  care  of.  I  like  not 
the  pra'  •  now  so  fast  work.    My  ears  have  glowed  to 

hear  thai  1  ii<i>  r  itcard  within  these  two  days  concerning  nuptial 
devices.  First  they  mind  to  fight  with  their  malicious  tongues, 
and  afterwards  I  warrant  they  will  not  spare  weapons  if  they 
may."  « 

Bad  news  too  had  been  sent  by  Cecfl  to  Vienna.  "  If  Pro- 
testants be  but  Protestants,"  wrote  Sussex  in  reply,  "  I  mistrust 
not  a  good  resolution.  If  some  Protestants  have  a  second 
interest  which  they  cloke  with  relinon,  and  place  he  cfven  to 
their  council,  God  defend  the  cracen  s  majesty  wit!  )ity 

hand,  and  dispose  of  us  all  at  His  pleasure.     It  sc. me 

good  reason  ajad  council  that  the  queen's  majesty  shou!!  K>  k 
to  her  own  surety.  God,  if  He  b^"-  "••  '"'^^ilcen  us,  will  ciirtct 
all  to  the  best,  and  send  her  gu<i<  And  if  He  have 

iorsaken  us  and  will  suffer  our  '        -  v  best  to 

procure  the  queen's  majesty's  -  for  coo- 

science'  sake— only,  I  take  God  lu  dcicnu  ber  from 

peril — so  if  by  the  breach  thereof  I  ow.  I  will  end  at 

1  have  begun,  and  spend  my  life  in  I 
I  be  driven  thereunto."  ' 

>  TiM  Dak*  of  Norfolk  to  C  cctl.  Novcmbn-  i )     Dommiu  MSS, 
•  Nerfalk  to  CMil.  NovwBbv  m:  MSS.  Ibid. 

to  C«di,  oumnhm  19:  MSS.  Gummny,  MtKa  Mmmt. 
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Elizabeth,  in  resisting  the  importunacy  of  her  carlv  Parliaments 
on  the  subject  of  her  marriage,  had  adrnitted  that  <  ices 

might  occur  which  would  require  so  great  sacrifice  ' 

If  it  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  a  duty,  she  1 
that  she  would  not  tlien  be  found  wanting  in  luinmng  ntr 
obligations  to  her  subjects.    That  time  had  come— if  ever  it 
was  to  come.    The  wisest  of  her  advisers  were  n  •;;  a 

final  effort  to  prevent  the  imminent  collision  of  pai  rin- 

ciples,  certain  to  take  place  if  she  died — but  too  likely  in  her 
lifetime,  unless  something  was  done  to  give  hope  of  an  ui 
puted  succession.    They  failed ;    for  what  rea.son  curiosity  : 
speculate.     "  The  hearts  of  princes  are  unsearchable,"  and 
heart  of  Elizabeth  was  more  intricate  than  those  of  most  of  her 
order.    She  hoped  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  by  playing  tricks 
in  Scotland,  and  to  make  her  own  sovereign  person  sacred  in 
their  eyes  by  declaring  herself  the  champion  of  Mary  Stuart;  ^ 
and  the  result  was  a  chain  of  conspiracies  in  which  she  was  the 
perpetual  mark  for  assassination. 

With  the  archduke  she  was  in  her  old  difficulty.  She  knew 
that  she  ought  to  accept  him.  While  the  sacrifice  was  distant, 
she  believed  herself  capable  of  making  it;  as  it  drew  nearer,  her 
con-  il  dislike  of  marriage,  and  the  < 

adoi  >ter,  unnerved  her  resolution.    Tl:( 

were  in  London  on  the  loth  of  November;    on  the  nth  of 
December  Elizabeth  collected  herself  to  reply. 

She  had  grave  doubts,  she  said,  whether  the  mass  was  not  an 

offence  against  God.    She  could  not  go  against  her  conscience, 

and  even  could  she  be  satisfied  that  there  would  be  no  sin 

in  complying,  the  political  objections  seemed  unsurmountable. 

Secrecy  was  impossible;    at  all  events  she  could  not  consent 

without  consulting  the  peers.     "  God  had  so  far  prospered  her 

by  keeping   England   in   peace,   while  Scotland,   France,   and 

'  "  Arc!  lit  of  his  t 

Boxall  ai.  .>f  R|v    a 
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Flandera  were  torn  by  war;  aiul  she  minded  still  to  please  Him 
by  continuing  her  whole  realm  in  one  manner  of  religion."  At 
the  same  time  she  was  extremely  anxious  that  the  treaty  should 
not  be  broken  <ifT:  she  could  not  concede  the  point  in  the  form 
in  which  it  had  been  placed  before  her;  but  "  it  might  be  other- 
wise qxialified  with  circumstances  to  avoid  the  danger."  If  the 
archduke  could  be  induced  to  come  over,  the  question  could  be 
settled  in  a  few  words.  She  desired  Sussex  to  assure  the 
emperor  how  much  she  \'alued  his  friendship.  If  the  one 
difTicuky  could  be  overcome,  "  she  declared  that  she  so  enter- 
tained the  marriage  that  nothing  else  could  stop  it,  God  Almighty 
assisting  the  same:  "  and  at  all  events,  the  archduke  for  the  time 
of  hb  stay  in  Fjigbmd  "  should  have  the  free  exercise  of  his 
rehgion  in  such  omvenient  form  as  he  required."  ^ 

It  seems  tluit  this  last  nu)St  reasonable  condition  had  been 
distinctly  msislcd  upon  by  Philip:  without  it  the  archduke  could 
not  possibly  oompdy  with  the  queen's  invitation.  Had  he  re- 
ceived the  promise  given  in  these  distinct  words,  he  would  in  a 
few  hours  have  been  on  his  way  to  England;  and  had  he  once 
arrived,  Elizabeth  would  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  to 
escape  from  the  marriage.  She  possibly  felt  this ;  for  l)cfore  the 
courier  could  leave,  she  had  introduced  a  qualifying  clause  into 
the  letter  which  at  once  destroyed  the  coniidence  that  her  lan- 
guage otherwise  would  have  reasonably  created.  Her  suitor 
was  to  be  allofwed  the  use  of  his  xeligioD  only  "  so  far  as  should 
be  found  possible." 

The  archduke  on  receiving  this  message  replied  at  once  that 
he  could  not  stir  without  a  distinct  engagement  Sussex 
employed  all  his  eloquence  to  remove  his  scruples.  He  said  that 
then  were  so  many  people  at  home  who  were  interested  in  pre- 
venting the  marriage,  that  if  he  stood  out  he  would  give  them 
a  formidable  advantage.  If  the  archduke  would  only  accom- 
pany him  everything  would  be  done  which  he  desired,  and  all 
objections  would  be  removed.  Lord  Sussex  insisted  that  he  wu 
too  ^ood  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Austria  to  mislead  him  on  such 
a  pomt,  or  affect  more  certainty  than  he  felt.  But  the  archduke 
was  peremptory.  If  there  was  00  other  objectioa,  be  could  not 
displease  the  King  of  Spam.  Mairimilian  was  ^[enerally  gradoua; 
the  archduke  was  affectionate  and  confidential;  but  so  far  as 
iruisting  that  during  the  first  ^isit  to  England  the  queen's 
expectant  husband  should  not  be  made  a  h«etic  prematurely, 
they  were  both  imiDOvable. 

i  BUsalMik  to  SwHs.  OwMbv  n:  MSS.  Gmmmmy. 
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In  the  pause  which  followed,  an  accidental  circumstance  of 
some  importance  required  Sussex's  presence  in  England. 
Leicester,  as  he  well  knew,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty; and  he  believed  that  he  could  better  counteract  this 
pernicious  influence  in  person.  The  occasion  of  his  return  was 
the  close  in  death  of  the  long  illness  of  Lady  Catherine  Grey. 
This  poor  lady  had  been  guilty  of  being  by  the  will  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  next  heir  to  the  English  crowTi.  She  had  been  the 
object  of  the  political  schemes  of  all  parties  in  turn  who  hoped 
to  make  use  of  her;  and  she  had  committed  the  imprudence 
(as  will  be  remembered)  of  contracting  a  secret  marriage  with 
Lord  Hertford,  which  had  furnished  an  excuse  for  her  perpetual 
imprisonment.  She  had  sunk  at  length  under  hard  treatment 
and  separation  from  her  husband,  and  had  died  a  victim  partly 
to  the  queen's  jealousy  and  partly  to  the  hard  conditions  of  the 
times.  She  had  left  two  boys  behind  her  of  ambiguous  legiti- 
macy, and  Sussex  was  required  to  assist  in  discussing  the  diffi- 
cult questions  which  arose  up)on  her  decease.  The  settlement 
of  the  Austrian  alliance,  however,  was  of  far  deeper  moment: 
to  this,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  he  immediately  addressed 
himself;  and  understanding  well  in  what  quarter  he  could  alone 
work  successfully,  he  went  directly  to  Leicester. 

He  believed  that  his  remonstrances  were  not  wholly  thrown 
away.  Leicester  pretended  to  be  moved;  but  there  were  still 
doubts,  manoeuvres,  and  deceptions.  De  Silva  had  long  been 
satisfied  that  the  queen  was  insincere  from  the  beginning,  and 
Sussex  found  but  too  surely  that  de  Silva  was  right.  If  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken  ended  in  nothing — if  Leicester  deceived  him, 
and  the  queen  allowed  herself  to  be  misled  by  sinister  per- 
suasions into  betraying  the  interests  of  the  country — the  earl  said 
he  would  publish  to  the  world  the  names  of  those  who  had 
occasioned  the  failure;  the  whole  realm  should  know  who  the 
persons  were  that  had  laboured  so  fatally  for  its  ruin.'  Events 
moved  too  quickly  to  allow  him  to  accomplish  his  threat.  The 
negotiations  dropped  once  more  and  died  away,  and  when  years 
after  Elizabeth  would  have  again  played  the  same  game,  the 
archduke  refused  to  be  any  more  the  toy  of  her  caprice,  and  gave 
his  hand  elsewhere.  The  calamities  followed  which  Sussex  had 
foreseen.  Half  the  English  peerage  drifted  into  treason— the 
Catholics  became  the  tools  of  the  Jesuits,  and  Lord  Surrey's  son 
followed  his  father  to  the  scaffold. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  succession  which  had  been  the  prime 
»  De  Sflv»  to  PhUip,  March  20,  1368:    MSS.  Simancas. 
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occasion  of  Queen  Catherine's  di>'orce,  of  the  rupture  with  Rome, 
of  Henry's  matrimonial  disasters,  was  still  the  root  of  the  re- 
viving agitation.  The  Catholics  could  have  found  no  party  to 
support  them  in  an  insurrection,  had  the  political  stability  of  the 
country  been  otberwiM  asnired ;  and  had  the  Catholics  renmined 
auiet,  there  would  have  been  no  persecution  of  them  to  bring 
oown  the  thunder  of  the  Vatican  and  to  provoke  the  long-suffer- 
ing of  Spain.  The  anxiety  of  Philip  for  the  restoration  of  the 
authority  of  -at  as  it  legitimately  was,  was  not  so  great 

as  his  desirt  tain  a  iinn  and  moderate  government  in 

England;  and  Elizabeth  might  have  remained  in  her  own  creed, 
undisturbed  by  interference  from  the  Catholic  powers,  if  the 
internal  peace  had  not  been  broken  by  discontents  of  which 
reUsioD  was  but  the  secondary  cause. 

Ctoe  taped  of  Elizabeth  as  she  sailed  abng  on  the  surface  of 
this  seething  ocean — the  eyes  with  which  she  looked  around 
upon  it,  the  language  in  which  she  talked  about  herself,  her 
prospecu,  the  attitude  of  foreign  powers,  and  her  own  marriage, 
— may  be  seen,  in  a  letter  of  de  Silva's  written  while  she  affected 
to  be  in  suspense,  before  the  return  of  Sussex,  and  after  the 
rumours  had  been  dispelled  of  the  immediate  coming  of  Philip. 

DB  SaTA  TO  PHILIP  II. 

JtmMarf  xj. 
I  waited  upon  the  queen  yesterday  in  behalf  of  your  majesty. 
1  laid  her  that  your  majesty  was  in  good  health,  at  which  she 
expressed  a  lively  pleasure.  She  aisked  about  the  state  of 
Flanden:  I  informed  her  that  I  had  received  the  most  satis- 
factory assurmoces  from  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  others  in  authority 
there,  and  that  ail  was  quiet. 

"  She  then  said  that  reports  bad  reached  her  of  some  league 
or  ooniederation,  supposed  to  exbt  between  the  pope^  the 
emperor,  your  majesty,  the  King  of  France,  and  other  Chnstkoi 
prinoet,  the  object  of  which  was  the  settlement  of  religion,  and 
m  conscnucncc.  with  a  special  direction  against  herself.  Her 
suf  :  -she  took  care  to  tell  me  that  she  herself  did 

noi     ..~..     majesty  was  coming  yourself  to  England,  to 

give  her  uouble  and  to  force  her  bade  into  wbmitrion  to  dM 
pope. 

'*  I  said  that  I  was  surprised  at  her  listening  to  such  extrava- 
gant nonsense.  Those  reports  were  circulated  by  persons  who 
wished  to  cause  ettzBOfeoMat  between  your  majesty  and  hendf ; 
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to  lead  her  to  suspect  your  majesty  who  had  always  been  her 
friend,  and  to  commit  herself  to  the  support  of  a  fanatical  party 
who  would  entangle  her  in  a  course  of  action  by  which  she  would 
forfeit  the  goodwill  with  which  your  majesty  re^rarded  her. 
Your  majesty  might  be  willing  at  all  times  to  r  our 

personal  happy  relations  with  her;  but  these  pers<  i  to 

force  her  into  a  position  where  your  majesty  could  not  l>t:f  riend 
her  without  first  exacting  satisfaction,  and  where  she  herself 
would  be  unable  to  credit  your  majesty  with  the  kind  feelings 
towards  her  which  in  fact  you  entertained. 

"  *  The  story  was,'  she  said,  '  that  as  soon  as  order  had  been 
restored  in  France,  your  majesty,  the  emperor,  and  the  French 
king  intended  to  send  a  formal  deputation  to  her,  to  request  her 
to  give  up  her  religion  and  return  to  communion  with  Rome ;  to 
say  that  she  had  no  right  to  make  herself  singular;  that  while 
England  remained  in  schism,  the  rest  of  Europe  would  never 
be  at  peace ;  and  that  if  she  refused  to  consent,  they  would  be 
forced  to  take  arms  against  her,  and  make  over  her  crown  to 
some  other  person.* 

"  '  She  did  not  think  this  likely,'  she  said,  '  but  if  they  tried 
any  such  game,  they  would  find  that  she  knew  how  to  defend 
herself.'  She  spoke  with  as  much  spirit  as  if  the  danger  was 
already  at  her  door. 

"  I  told  her  it  was  all  baseless  nonsense — your  majesty  was 
her  good  friend,  and  would  never  be  anything  else,  unless  she 
herself  gave  occasion  for  it,  which  I  was  sure  she  would  not  do. 
Your  majesty  did  not  covet  other  princes'  dominions,  least  of 
all  hers. 

"  '  It  was  not  pretended,'  she  replied,  '  that  your  majesty 
aimed  at  anything  beyond  restoring  the  old  religion.  No  other 
reason,  she  was  well  aware,  would  so  far  influence  your  majesty.' 

"  I  said  ever}'thing  I  could  think  of  to  quiet  her.  Your 
majesty,  I  reminded  her,  had  shown  in  all  your  actions  that  the 
chief  object  of  your  life  was  to  resist  the  Turks,  the  common 
enemy  of  Christendom,  and  to  be  able  to  give  account  to  God 
and  the  world  of  the  countries  which  God  had  committed  to  your 
special  charge.  You  meddled  nowhere  else,  and  had  no  wish 
to  cause  trouble  and  disturbance  among  your  neighbours'  sub- 
jects. This  had  l>een  the  uniform  practice  both  of  your  majesty 
and  your  predecessors,  and  I  told  her  as  her  friend  tl  i^ht 

not  to  lend  her  ears  to  any  such  idle  slanders.     !  .,1 

trusted  she  would  take  no  ill-considered  step  vvluch  might 
compel  your  majesty  to  change  your  attitude  towards  her.    She 
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should  not  let  herself  Ixr  misled  by  those  who  made  it  their 
business  to  stir  up  sedition  and  move  rebdlion  against  princes. 
1  assured  her  po-  lat  your  majesty  would  never  injure 

her,  or  allow  her  •  .red.    As  to  her  religion,  the  Catholic 

out  good  hopes  of  her.  Your  majesty, 
u  bore  towards  her,  desired  naturally  to 
see  ber  adopt  what  you  believed  to  be  the  true  creed;  but  your 
majesty  was  not  the  keeper  of  her  conscience,  and  you  would  not 
expose  yourself  to  the  inconveniences  which  would  arise  from 
the  dissolution  of  your  alliance  with  England. 

"  This,  I  think,  satisfied  her,  for  she  turned  to  other  subjects. 
Doobtkss  there  are  accursed  pecmle  about  her  court  who  feed 
her  with  suspicions — restless  mftbdous  creatures  on  all  sides  of 
her.  I  advised  her  to  be  cautious  with  them,  or  they  would 
bring  her  into  truuble.  Her  business,  I  told  her,  was  to  presenrc 
peace  at  home,  and  not  to  quarrel  with  her  friends  abroad.  She 
confessed  at  last  that  those  who  most  worried  her  were  those 
whom  she  had  most  obliged,  and  who  ought  to  have  helped  her 
in  her  difficulties.  I  said  it  was  just  what  I  expected.  The 
Catholics  were  her  firmest  support,  because  the  Catholics,  as 
might  be  seen  ever>'wfaae,  were  obedient  to  their  princes."  ^ 

It  is  tiecessary  to  insist  that  de  Silra,  in  his  account  of  Philip's 

feelings   towards    Klizabeth,   was  speaking  the  exact   truth. 

Spain  had  endured  a  thousand  injuries  from  the  English  buc- 

eMneet%,  for  which  no  tepaxmtion  had  been  made,  and  none  was 
')  be  obtained;  yet  sooner  than  quarrel  with  Elizabeth 
cak  an  alliance  which  his  present  relations  with   the 

Nethadaadt  nude  more  than  ever  necessar 

to  intntoable  wrong;  he  bore  with  his  si 

stood  between  her  and  the  pope ;  he  was  deal  to  t : 

her  Catholic  subjecu,  believing,  or  trying  tn  U! 

grace  of  God  might  at  last  work  upon  her. 

de  Silva's  accour*    *  ♦*^"  "omersation,  he  >• 

guised  emphasis  -h  had  been  s- 

was,"  he  said,  "  ann  nc  always  would  i 

that  poor  princess,  who  he  trusted  wou! 

retnrD  to  her  senses,  and  for  whose  oonvcnuuii  he  wuuia  never 
to  labour."  • 

•  D«  SUv*  to  PbJUp,  Jaaoary  i  - 

•  PbiUp  to  d*  Sihra,  Fcbniary.  ; 


CHAPTER  XV 

rUCHT  or  MAKY  STUART  TO   ENGLAND 

In  the  first  measures  directed  against  the  Queen  of  Scots 
Catholic  and  Protestant  had  acted  together.  She  had  outraged 
her  old  friends  by  having  consented  to  be  married  with  Cal- 
vinistic  forms.  Of  the  Reformers  not  one  had  been  deluded  to 
her  side  by  her  seeming  apostasy  from  Rome.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  government  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  threw  back  • 
two  parties  into  their  natural  antagonism.  The  disa£Fe< 
noblemen  might  seem  to  submit,  but  their  hostility  to  the 
r^ent,  if  unavowed,  was  no  less  determined.  As  the  queen  had 
not  been  put  to  death,  her  restoration,  at  least  to  liberty,  was 
regarded  by  every  one  as,  sooner  or  later,  inevitable;  and  as 
the  Hamiltons  saw  themselves  cut  off  from  the  advantages  which 
they  expected  from  her  destruction,  it  remained  to  them  to 
make  the  best  of  their  position,  to  fall  back  on  the  alternative 
which  Throgmorton  supposed  that  they  would  have  originally 
preferred.  They  resolved  to  earn'  out  the  scheme  for  which  they 
had  called  the  unsuccessful  meeting  at  Glasgow,  to  refuse  to 
recognise  the  abdication,  and  as  soon  as  Bothwell  could  be 
disposed  of  by  death  or  divorce,  to  make  a  fourth  husband  for 
Mary  Stuart  out  of  the  Lord  of  Arbroath,  the  heir-presumptive 
of  their  house.  While,  therefore,  Argyle,  Huntly,  Herries,  and 
the  rest  of  their  friends  made  terms  with  Murray,  Arbroath 
himself,  with  his  uncle  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Lord 
Fleming,  shut  themselves  up  in  Dumbarton,  calculating  either 
on  the  eventual  armed  support  of  Elizabeth,  or  on  some  turn  in 
the  revolving  wheel  of  French  politics  which  would  bring  the 
court  under  the  control  of  the  Guises.  The  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  remained  in  Paris,  representing  steadily  to  Catherine 
de  Medici  that  it  was  to  him  and  his  family,  and  not  to  the 
Protestants,  that  France  must  look  for  the  recovery  of  its  hold 
upon  Scotland.  Parties,  he  said,  would  subside  into  their 
proper  relations  as  soon  as  Elizabeth's  preposterous  attitude 
should  end,  as  end  it  must.     Elizabeth  was  for  the  present 

354 
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threatening    the  hope  of  pleasing 

Spain  and  her  ow  the  French  court 

was  supporting  them  under  i  inHuence,  because  the 

Huguenots  loosed  for  populariiv  ... :  ...ice  by  bringing  back  the 
Soots  to  their  old  alliance.  But  all  this  was  but  temporary — a 
mere  eddy  in  the  real  stream;  and  Catherine  was  but  ''-i-  ';"<; 
herself  if  she  expected  that  tendencies  so  utterly  ai 
would  in  the  end  prevail.  So  the  duke  argued,  not  altogetncr 
with  wacotu.  Catherine,  like  her  husband  Henry,  was  indif* 
ferent  which  party  among  her  subjects  she  made  use  of,  so 
France  gamed  strength  by  it;  and  there  was  a  sympathy 
between  the  Scotch  Calvinists  and  the  Huguenots  which  both 
refused  to  the  colder  ritualism  of  England.  She  preferred  to 
watch  and  wait  till  Elizabeth  perhaps  might  drive  Murray 
into  accepting  the  hand  which  so  far  she  had  held  out  to  him 

vain.* 

In  spite  ol  the  Hamihons'  incredulity,  Elizabeth  persisted  till 
the  had  all  but  produced  this  very  result.  As  if  to  prove 
that  the  was  sincere  in  her  present  profettions,  she  proposed 
to  Catherine  to  unite  with  her  in  dosing  the  ports  of  both 
France  and  England  against  the  Scots — that  "  the  people  being 
letted  from  their  traffic,"  might  rise  against  the  government.' 
Catherine  of  course  refused.  Elizabeth  found  that  if  she  moved 
she  must  move  alone ;  and  either  the  agitated  condition  of  her 
own  countr-.  1  prudence,  or  the  refusal  of  the  council  to 

countenance  ..s,  held  her  back  from  committing  herself 

by  overt  interference.  She  gave  general  assurances  to  the 
Hamiltons,  w»^i'>i  i^r.v  ,.nt^.)  ih.-n^  from  surr^"''"- "^^  Dumbar- 
ton; but  a'.  ed  herstl:  irray  felt 
himself  growing  uutiv  suungct   m  his  seat,     i  nc  thiUs  of  part 

>  BHtabtb^  pcteei^  ^ttkatty  ia  fiWu  •  pertr  for  Um  qveio  in  Soot- 
laad  araw  trom  a  doubt  wfaaUiar  aha  womM  ba  aola  to  act  opoo  bar  own 
faalinp.  bowevar  straac  tbay  mi^  ba.  Oa  tba  aoth  of  Saptambar 
Hantaa  wia«a  to  Lord  Soopa: — "  1  bava  laeriaad  wiiUafS  tnm  aajr  Lords 
al  81.  Aadraw*  and  Artceatb  la  aaawv  to  Sir  N.  Tl— naortoa'a  iMUn. 


tbmj  an  not  aura  of  iba  qasi'a  graaa'a  ■dad,  year  aarwalgii, 
Ihay  d«a  aoi  b*  plain.    Bowbelt  It  Is  tba  ibinf  tbar  meet  dasiia,  aod  tl 
tbar  may  tw  balp  aMwadljr  tbay  will  do  tbalr  attar  poww." 
And  afsin.  Septanbv  at  :— 

"  If  tiMM  M  any  bepa  Um  qoaaa'a  malty  ol  Bofland  will  taica  to  do 

in  tbia  aaoM,  I  pray  yoar  lordabip  adv«tln  ma.    I  battava  if  b«r  oraer 

woald  antor  into  tba  omMar,  tba  xafMt  and  tba  hada  nilch«  waold  aor 

da>«  lofuH  aoeb  sppsfntmit  aa  bw  bighnsm  tboaaht  faod  oboirid  be 

mm.ip   i(  ii  w-r..  tiqt  aaly  tbay  ondwHoud  aba  would  hmd  bar  odad  to 

.'*«y  mtulttmmmd  Uu  iMMMy  «f  BmgUmd  mrnU  nol  aisu' 

•Bofdsr  MSS. :  StptanriMr,  1367. 

■  buxabetb  u>  Mr  H.  Nocxii,  flsptawibir  ay:  Pmntd  im  Katm. 
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of  the  queen's  jewels  gave  him  funds  for  his  immediate 
necessities.* 

So  far  as  his  ability  reached  "  he  dealt  very  roundly  and 
sharply."  The  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Hunily  raised  no  difficulties, 
and  opposed  him  in  nothing;  the  countr>'  settled  into  quiet, 
and  Mary  Stuart  herself  ceased  to  complain  of  her  confinement. 
Fascinating  the  household  of  Lochleven,  and  even  winning  over 
by  her  charms  the  austere  mother  of  the  r^ent,  she  recovered 
her  health  and  her  spirits.  Those  who  had  been  loudest  in 
their  outcries  against  her  b^an  to  soften  and  make  excuses 
for  her  errors.*  The  reaction  of  feeling  which  Maitland  had 
foretold  to  Throgmorton  as  a  reason  for  severity,  set  in  even 
sooner  than  it  was  expected.  She  became,  in  the  severe 
language  of  the  Puritan  Bedford,  "merry  and  wanton;"* 
and  in  default  of  other  occupation,  she  amused  her  lonely  hours 
with  the  adoration  of  the  younger  brother  of  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  George  Douglas.*  "  The  r^ent  made  fair  weather 
with  her,"  as  a  step  towards  restoring  her  to  liberty,'  and 
Scotland  was  already  forgetting  its  indignation  in  sentimental 
compassion. 

*  Every  step  in  Murray's  administratioa — and  therefore  this  anion^  the 
rest — has  been  a  subject  ior  historical  reprobation.  Yet  the  sale  m  itv>lf 
would  seem  too  simple  to  require  to  be  aeiended.  Mary  Stuart  was  !  '  ' 
to  have  forfeited  her  crown,  and  in  justice  to  have  forfeited  her  life. 

left  behind  her  jewels  of  great  value,  an  cinptv  trcasui  v.  and  a  en, 

in  a  state  of  anairchy.     The  regent,  w 

inent,  availed  himself  of  a  resource  >^ 

the  people.  .  .  .     No  secret  was  maut    ui   u  1. 

Drury  wrote  on  the  30th  of  September,  "  is  very  t 

queen's  jewels  shall  to  gage,  if  not  sold  outright,  if  a 

tqpoo  reasonable  interest  may  be  gotten." — Bora  < 

A  case  of  pearls  was  brought  to  London  in  i  s.     After 

socne  hesitation,  they  were  purchased  for  13,0  '^  -v^i-th; 

and  she,  too,  has  fallen  in  for  her  share  of  cons<  pro- 

ceeding seemed  so  little  improper  to  Catherine-  rote 

to  her  ambassador  in  England  in  the  following  vs  .:ues 

de  la  Reyne  d'Escosae,  et  desqucUes  la  Reync  .  les 

perles,  ctvp"""  v'»>s  m'avez  despuis  mand^,  il  de 

vous  met  ic ;    pour  ce  que  je  desire  ute* 

comme  il  '  ..:>onable:  et  si  je  les  avoiz  j'  La 

Reyne  Mdrc  k  hi.  de  la  Forest,  May  21;  cf.  M.  de  la  i-urest  a  la  Keyne 
Mtee,  May  2  ami  May  13:  Teulkt,  vol.  ii. 

Elizabeth  afterwards  called  Murrav  to  acccmnt  for  the  remainder. 
Murray  answered:    "This  I  may  boldly  .1  your  highness,  that 

neither  I  nor  any  friend  of  mine  has  bet:.  with  the  value  of  a 

Kroat  of  any  her  goods  to  our  private  uses.  .>c-iurt,  as  God  knows,  did 
the  ground  and  occasion  of  any  of  my  actions  proceed  of  sic  a  mind." — 
•Murray  to  Elizabeth^  October  6,  1368:   AtSS.  Scotland. 

'  Drury  to  Cecil,  sieptember  30. 

»  Bedford  to  Cecil,  Ortober  23:   Border  MSS. 

*  Drury  to  Cecil,  November  28:    Ibid.  »  Ibid. 
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Nor  was  there  even  wanting  a  more  legitimate  cause  for  the 
revulsion.  The  guilt  of  the  murder  had  been  rested  wholly  on 
Bothwell  and  the  queen.  As  the  persons  concerned  in  it  were 
successivdy  caught  and  examined,  many  great  names  appeared 
in  their  confessions,  as  more  or  less  implicated,  and  such  facts 
ooakJ  not  \^"  "><•  concealed  from  t*  I.     Bonds  were 

mentioned,  nfortunately  were  ^istence,  signed 

by  the  roost  powerful  of  the  nobility.  Hepburn  of  Bolton,  one 
of  the  last  of  Both  well's  servants  who  had  been  brought  to  trial, 
ipoke  distinctly  to  having  seen  one  of  them.  Ormiston,  another 
fli  the  murderers,  swore  to  the  same  names;  and  Hepburn 
duuged  Sir  James  Balfour  with  having  contrived  the  whole 
conspiracy.  Whatever  care  might  be  taken  to  keep  these 
depositions  secret,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  some  hints  o: 
what  they  contained  from  leaking  out;  and  men  began  to  ask 
why,  when  so  many  were  guilty,  the  queen  should  nave  been 
left  to  bear  the  burden  alone?  ^ 

A  measure,  which  the  lords  had  not  intended,  but  which 
drcumstancet  forced  upon  them,  aggravated  the  growing  fe- 
The  deposition  of  a  sovereign,  the  coronation  of  a  chilci 
constitution  of  a  regency,  made  it  necessary  that  Parlia 
should  meet    The  reviving  sympathy  with  the  queen  : 

one  who  had  taken  part  m  the  revolution  anxious  to 
,..^..v]e  for  his  safety;  and  with  r,.n,ri\  »o  the  murder  itself 
there  was  a  general  desire,  in  wl  ly  probably  shared 

to  pun-  '^  "^^  •'  -.veil  and  his  in$trunictit>,  i.ui  to  drop  a  veil  ov» ; 
the  g  ers  whose  acquiescence  in  his  government  wa 

^senuai  10  115  subility. 

The  fuBous  casket  which,  till  Murray's  return  from  Franct . 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  Morton,  was  by  him  on  the  i6th  of 
September  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  rri^rnt.  The  recent 
undertook  that  the  letters  and  writings  ':ontaine<l 

should  "  always  be  ready  and  forthcoming  t(>  of  Morton 

and  the  remaining  noblemen  that  entered  mto  the  quarrel, 
in  case  the  world  should  call  on  them  "  to  manifest  the  grouml 
and  equity  of  their  proceedings."  '    The  writings  which  it  was 
dr--— » '  -  'o  keep  were  those  wily  which  affected  the  queen  antl 
I:  If,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  Craigmillir 

bono  was  in  the  casket  also,  the  destruction  of  it  wu  as  much 
a  matter  of  moment  to  those  whose  names  were  written  on  it 

'  Avitot  d*  EMoeta  qv«  covU  al  BiBbajidor  Gusmaa  4«  SOva:   J/5N 

•  Rcconidi  of  Um  SeoCtiib  CooaeO.  primUd  te  Ai«DBasoif*i  C*>IU«Hm. 
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as  the  preservation  of  the  rest  Hepburn,  on  the  scaffold, 
mentioned  the  bond,  and  insisted  that  it  would  be  found,  if 
Bothwell's  papers  were  searched.*  It  would  be  asked  for,  and 
the  existence  of  it  was  dangerous  to  all  parties,  for  Huntly's 
and  Argyle's  names  were  on  it  as  well  as  Maitland's.  The 
Parliament  was  to  open  in  December.  A  preliminary  meeting 
of  the  lords  was  held  at  the  end  of  November.  Their  first  act, 
as  Sir  William  Drur)'  on  the  28th  informed  Cecil,  was  to  reduce 
the  dangerous  document  to  ashes.*  The  act  itself  was  eminently 
natural.  To  have  permitted  it,  may  pass  for  a  blot  on  Murray's 
escutcheon,  if  the  paper  was  ever  in  his  hands;  more  probably, 
it  was  never  allowed  to  reach  his  eyes.  Yet  even  if  it  was 
done  with  his  fullest  consent,  his  conduct  might  well  be  defended. 
To  punish  every  one  who  was  tainted  with  complicity  in  the 
murder  was  simply  impossible.  To  attempt  it  would  be  to 
break  up  the  government,  to  surrender  Scotland  to  civil  war, 
to  foreign  invasion,  and  to  a  future  in  which  nothing  was  certain 
but  its  misery.  In  the  people  who  were  rising  into  power 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  lords,  tliere  was  a  fer\'id  and  deep- 
toned  religion — but  it  was  Calvinism  in  its  hardest  form — 
Calvinism  moulded  on  tlie  Israelitlsh  pattern,  fierce,  ruthless, 
and  unmanageable.  The  nobles  themselves  were,  for  tiie  most 
part,  without  God,  creed,  or  principle;  while  England  and 
France — keen  observers  of  all  that  passed — were  ready,  each 
or  both  of  them,  to  step  in  on  the  first  sign  of  internal  confusion. 
There  was  still  in  Scotland  a  small  minority  of  wise,  upright, 
noble-minded  men,  who  would  have  stood  by  Murray  had  there 
been  any  chance  that  Murray  could  himself  stand  if  he  took 
another  course.  But  to  do  this  he  must  have  been  able  to  say 
to  Elizabeth,  "  Thus  I  am  placed,  and  thus  is  Scotland  placed; 
help  us  through  these  dark  entanglements,  and  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  every  Scot  who  has  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart"  Such 
words  would  have  found  a  response  in  Cecil,  but  he  might  as 
well,  and  well  he  knew  it,  have  tried  to  melt  with  his  eloquence 
the  rock  of  Edinburgh  Castle  as  the  English  queen.  To  the 
modem  student,  the  guilt  of  all  parties  who  were  implicated  in 
Damley's  murder  appears  verj'  mucli  tlie  same.  To  those  who 
were  bred  up  in  that  wild  age  and  life,  a  stab  with  a  diric  was  an 
ordinary  exodus  out  of  life,  an  ordinary  feature  of  passionate 

*  Avisos  de  Escocia:   A/55.  5(»MMi«a«. 

*  "  The  writing  which  did  comprehend  the  names  and  cons<-nts  of  ti 
chiefs  for  the  murdering  of  the  king  is  turned  to  ashes;    tt.  it 
concerns  the  queen's  part  kept  to  be  shown." — Drury  to  Cec.  r 
38:   Border  MSS. 
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revo^;  while  the  oootpiracy  of  a  faithless  wife  and  the  assas- 
sination of  an  inoonvenicBt  husband  were  crimes  which  had 
been  always  infamous. 

The  lords  would,  perhaps,  have  extended  the  amnestv  to 
the  queen,  and  Murray  obviously  wished  that  this  •. 

done:  "-*  '^'  <ncigencics  and  the  daofler  of  the  otlic;  .^.,w.i.s 
again  i  even  jostiot.     The  lords  were  liable  to  be 

caVed  m  question  by  the  European  powers  for  dethroning  their 
80vire%n.    The  unioa  among  themselves — ill-cemented  as  it 
wa»— migfat  disserve,  or  a  revolution  might  restore  Mary  Stuart 
to  the  tlmme,  by  the  aid  of  one  or  other  of  the  many  factions 
among  themselrca.    Their  mutual  security  required  that  they 
should  all  oommit  themsdves  to  an  approval  of  the  queen's 
dethronement,  and  to  a  formal  statement  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  had  been  carried  out.    They  were  ready  to  defend. 
as  they  called  it,  the  queen's  hocmor;   to  keep  secret  ai 
themselves  the  proofs  which  they  possessed  of  her  crimin.i 
but  they  could  afford  no  mystenes  one  towards  the  ot 
and  it  seemed  impossible,  with  a  r-^~~- *  regard  to  their  uMrii 
safety,  10  avoid  passing  some  fc  -  ures  upon  her.    A 

second  y^ff**^  was  held  on  the  4tn  01  L'ecember,  to  consider 
hem  m  case  the  queen's  deposition  should  be  approved  in 
Ptoiiament,  "  perfect  law  and  security  m^t  be  had  "  for  those 
who  weie  conttmed  in  forcing  it  upon  her.    Among  the  persons 
pwesnt  were  Murray,  Glcnoiim,  Semple,  Grange — of  all  the 
Protestant  leaders  the  least  ci^Mible  of  dishonourable  conduct. 
Maitlaod  and  BaUour  wete  there  also,  the  two  who  had  mos 
to  conceal    The  regent  was  already  shrinking  from  Maitlani! 
not  liking  his  "  politic  "  and  crooked  ways,*  but  he  could  n<  ^ 
do  without  him ;  and  "  after  a  king  reasoning,  no  other  way 
to  their  object  could  be  found  **  but,  as  they  said,  by  openir; 
and  revealii^  the  truth  and  ground  of  the  whole  matter,  hon 
the  beghning,  phunly  and  uprightly."    "  So  far  as  the  mani 
festation  thereof  mi^t  tend  to  the  dishonour  of  the  rf    - 
they  were  most  kMUh  to  enter  on  it; "  but  "  the  sinceri' 
t'  tions  oouk)  not  otherwise  be  made  known ;"  " 

«»  ich  uncertainty  at  home  and  abroad"  that 

*TlrapMrtoa,  wnttaf  to  Sir  Robert  MdvUle.  depkin%  tte  gtawia, 
dlf»ien  bcr»«ra  tbcm.  "  MaHlnd,"  iw  Mid,  was  a  SMa  ol  grra- 
•bOUy.  tad  the  rrfaat  "  wraoflsd  hlnmM  Is  not  maldas  bfnr  ow  of  hl» 
«<TvieM."     Ho  adiDitlMl.  hamwvtr,  that  MaHland  bad  an  "  htotenb^** 

fva  to  dirtata  to  a  vm^  Inac  asoocwBit 
oidaavoarad  "  to  diraei  sBMs  eendact 
.     ,  d.**— Thffocmortoa  to  MaMBa.  Mav  6. 

15M:  Tbvlbt,  voL  tt. 
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world  could  by  no  other  means  be  satisfied  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  quarrel;  "  "  God  would  suffer  no  wickedness  to  be  hid, 
and  all  actions  founded  not  on  the  simple  and  naked  truth  had 
no  continuance  nor  stability."  * 

The  crime  which  Maitland  had  contemplated  was  so  different 
from,  and,  as  he  regarded  it,  so  much  more  innocent  than, 
that  which  had  been  actually  perpetrated,  that  he  may  have 
employed  this  language  without  any  scruple  of  conscience. 
The  publication  itself  was  no  more  than  he  had  told  the  English 
ambassador  that  Elizabeth  would  force  upon  them. 

The  Parliament  met  on  the  i5tli  of  December.  Four  bishops, 
fourteen  abbots,  twelve  earls,  fifteen  lords,  three  eldest  sons  of 
earls,  and  thirty  "  burrows  "  were  present;  a  number  of  the 
representatives  of  the  commons  without  precedent  in  Scotch 
history.  A  series  of  Acts  embodying  the  resolutions  of  the 
council  were  prepared  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles — among 
whom  were  Huntly  and  Argyle.* 

The  abdication  at  Lochleven,  the  coronation  of  James,  and 
the  regency  of  Murray  were  successively  declared  to  liave  been 
lawful ;  and  lastly,  in  an  Act  "  anent  the  retention  of  their 
sovereign  lord's  mother's  person,"  the  genuineness  of  the 
evidence  by  which  her  share  in  the  murder  was  proved,  was 
accepted  as  beyond  doubt  or  question.  When  the  measure  was 
laid  before  Parliament,  Lord  Herries,  with  one  or  two  others, 
protested,  not  against  the  truth  of  the  charges,  but  "  against  an 
Act  whicii  was  prejudicial  to  the  honour,  power,  and  estate  of 
the  queen."  '  But  their  objections  were  overruled.  The  Acts 
were  passed;  the  last  and  most  important  declaring  "  that  the 
taking  of  arms  by  the  lords  and  barons,  the  apprehension  of  the 
queen's  person,  and  generally  all  other  things  spoken  and  done 
by  them  to  that  effect,  since  the  loth  of  February  last  period, 

'  Act  of  Swa-i  t  r)eccmber4:   BurghUy   7  1.  i. 

'  The  share  t.i  ^f*  two  noblemen  m  p-  Acts  of  this 

Parliament  hav-  ■  m  lif->rinK  on  the  a;  if  tlm  riisket 

letters.     The  let  :  ground  m  '  rts 

%v as  based.     Lor  llv  mentin;  :ils 

of  his  conduct,  \  ■             ■  .1    t.iii  iiirns<  11  and 

the  queen;    an'  ;  lace  as  the  queen 

d»-«-ril>f'l    II..  01  .!^  !v       ArKvl'-  and 

10- 

ly 

;ii.    Kiur  'HI  >J  i.jif;cry 

if  real,  tli.  wn;   and  bad 

.•bad  ti  iv  to  asieit — 

play  agaiu&t  the  quccu,  the  whole  of  Europe 

i  on  her  side. 

■  ;•.;■-    i..  ..iui>    .-iurtii.     TeULET,  Vol.  U.  p.  387. 
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were  caused  by  the  said  queen's  own  default."  "  It  was  i  • 
certain,  from  divers  her  privy  letters,  written  wholly  with  :icr 
own  hand  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  by  her  ungodly  and 
disbonoureHl'  —  '  • :  to  a  pretended  marriase  with  him, 
that  she  w.i  »i  part  of  the  device  and  deed  of  the 

murder,  an  lesenred  whatever  bad  been  done 

to  her.    In  neans  had  been  used  to  hold  back 

the  knowledge  <'t  all  men  were  fully  persuaded 

in  thnr  heart5  and  devisers  of  the  fact.    The 

nr  ill  and  so  blindly  affcctionatf 

to         _  _  _  int,  and  perceiving  also  that 

both  he  and  she  had  conspired  together  such  horrible  cruelty, 
they  had  at  length  taken  up  arms  to  punish  them."  ^ 

At  first  it  was  proposed  to  send  a  copy  of  this  Act  to  the 
courts  of  France  *^--'"  FMgland,and  the  Empire,  to  accompan> 
it  not  with  the  ut  with  the  independent  evidence  oi 

those  who  had  nirtxny  accused  the  queen— for  instance,  witli 
Hepburn's* — and  to  inquire  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  great 
powers,  was  the  conduct  they  ought  to  pursue.  Had  their  hands 
been  clean  they  mijrht  have  done  it.  Mary  Stuart's  cause  would 
h  .  r  peers,  and  her  name  would  havt 

va  .1  the  experiment,  except  in  part. 

was  too  dangerous  to  risk. 

TT.ivin  '  done  with  the  queen,  the  Parliament  went  on  to  re- 
-;reat  measure  of  1560  for  the  establishment  of  the 
iy^am..     .ic."  '•  'v • '  that  the  reaction  of  the  last  seven  years 
became  cv-  and  the  oppodtion  to  the  regent,  which 

bardT  showcu  usnt  in  the  interest  of  the  queen,  appeared  in 
fbnmdable  dimensions.  The  Catholic  noblemen  might  have 
been  conciliate!  "     it  ion  formed  no  part 

of  Murray's  or  •  .  .  •  sixlcenlli  centur\ . 

He  insiste'!  >  Atlk>lu:  religioo  should  be  prohibited  u 

pain  of  do  ^»arts  of  Scotland ;  and  he  carried  his  |  ^ 

\,  'v    :  I'arUaacot  b«fun  *t  Edioburgb,  Daoembcr  15:   Anokuox's 

•  -  jMa  Hcpbam  d*  BoMoo  ba  aeoMdo  i  la  Reyaa  dri  hoauadio.  y  1m 
ScA««v«  tkaaa  dMamioado  da  covur  4  todoa  k»  paadM  Priaoipw  Mi  A 
U  Rcyu  caao  A  todM  Im  dctoM  de  U  XdM,  para  ttoM  n  pMWtr  ado 
prvetdcrattcBloildiyclodvUmMrMdtMaMrida.'*  H«pb«ni*»«vMH»». 

a*  It  1%  niiblikhrd    liiir*  tu><  Irn^h  tbc  qUMO.      It  WM  louad  pwfctft  ttpt 

!:«  bad  told  too  mueb.     ThWtVM 

■UppnMd  mtitiUtioo  of  H^pMlina 

drpotiuon*     Mm  aMion     {>uri]u«  juaa  mpbWB  d«  BolUm  y  iM  OlfM 

DO  Mraa  *rinr***'W  A  d«lMV  nalillriMMU  la  maoMa  da  U  nimto 

7  d*  Wmio,  isM:  ttSS.  Simmrm. 
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but  at  a  heavy  cost.  Caithness  and  Athol,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Murray,  spoke  freely  and  indignantly  for  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  large  minority  which  supported  them  went  over  in  a 
body  at  the  dose  of  the  session  to  the  side  of  disaffection  and  the 
Hamiltons. 

Compromises  there  indeed  were;  but  compromises  which 
sought  to  save  the  purity  of  the  faith  at  the  expense  of  honour 
and  integrity.  The  Acts  against  the  queen  professed  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  told  but  half  of  it.  A  commission  was  apx- 
pointed  to  consider  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Kirk. 
Maitland,  who  believed  in  nothing,  and  Balfour,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  treachery  to  Bothwell  by  the  Priory  of  Pitten- 
weem,  sate  upon  it  by  the  side  of  Knox,  and  Craig,  and  Spots- 
wood.  The  strangeness  of  the  picture  received  a  new  touch  in 
the  public  shame  which  the  general  assembly  dared  to  inflict 
on  the  proudest  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  and  which  the  great 
McC-allummore  consented  to  accept  at  its  hands.  To  punish 
the  Bishop  of  Murray  for  his  conduct  in  Parliament,  a  charge  of 
adultery  was  brought  against  him,  for  which  he  stood  in  sack- 
doth  in  the  chapel  royal  at  Stirling  during  the  service.  "  At 
his  side  stood  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  in  like  raiment,  for  the  like 
offence,"  and  the  Countess  of  Argyle  also,  the  regent's  sister, 
'  for  having  slandered  the  Kirk  in  assisting  at  the  baptism  of 
ihe  king  in  papistical  manner."  ^ 

The  most  confident  historian  may  well  distrust  his  ability 
either  to  understand  or  to  reproduce  the  temper  of  an  age  in 
which  such  a  scene  was  possible.  The  public  disgrace  of  high- 
born sinners,  however,  could  hardly  have  assisted  in  producing 
the  peace  for  which  so  much  else  was  sacrificed ;  and  something 
of  the  storm  about  to  break  over  Scotland  may  be  traced  to  an 
absence  of  worldly  wisdom  in  the  new-bom  Church. 

Nevertheless  neither  the  political  nor  the  spiritual  mischiefs 
which  resulted  from  the  Parliament  were  immediately  visible, 
rheregent  seemed  to  have  tided  over  his  most  pressingdifliculties. 
J'he  great  nobles  were  outwardly  on  good  terms  with  him;  a 
marriage  was  talked  of  between  his  daughter  and  a  son  of  Lord 
Huntly,  and  between  Lady  Murray's  sister  and  a  brother  of 
Argyle.  The  session  closed  on  the  29th  of  December.  On  the 
3rd  of  January  Dalgleish,  Powrie,  Hepburn,  and  Hay  of  Tallo 
were  hanged  and  quartered.  A  day  or  two  after  Nicholas 
Elphinstone,  Murray's  confidential  secretary,  carried  copies  of 

'  Avisos  de  Escocia,  7  Encro:   MSS.  Simancas.     Report  of  the  Gencr.. 
Assembly,  December  25:  Calderwooo. 
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;>e  Acts  to  Elizabeth,  with  explAnations,  so  far  as  explanation 

^as  possible,  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  been  passed. 

lizabeth's  anger  would  now  have  had  time  to  cool,  and  it  was 

)ped  that  on  a  quiet  view  of  the  sitiiation  she  would  be  induced 

>   take   Scotland   under   her  protection,  acknowledging  the 

igency,  and  win  the  heart  of  the  whole  nation  by  adopting 

James  as  her  successor  at  last.^ 

For  his  sifter  Murray's  hope  was  that  by  some  obscure 
marriage  she  might  at  om  e  disappoint  the  Hamiltons  and  give 
security  to  the  country  for  her  future  behaviour.  His  mother 
had  looked  with  interested  favour  on  the  intimacy  which  was 
growing  between  her  younger  son  and  the  queen.  Mary  Stuart, 
estber  to  reheve  the  lassitude  of  her  confinement,  or  more 
probably  to  secure  the  services  of  a  devoted  slave  to  assist  her 
escape,  had  alkmed  Lady  Douglas  to  believe  that  she  was 
•hinhang  serioudy  of  taking  him  for  her  husband,  and  Lady 
iJougtas  was  entirety  willing  that  he  should  be  promoted  to  so 
questionable  an  honour.    The  regent,  howe^  iware  than 

his  mother  of  the  construction  which  the  v^  iij  place  on 

such  an  arrangement,  refused  to  hear  of  it.    George  Douglas  was 
sent  from  the  castle  to  pine  lovesick  into  treason,  and  the 
rgent  cast  his  thoughts  upon  Lord  Methuen,  grandson  of  the 
(*tK.,»«  ^1^  rfff^  t£e  ^jurd  husband  of  Margaret  Tudor,  as  a 
•se  insignificance  would  keep  Mary  Stuart  in  the  shade, 
&n<i  iioKi  down  her  restlessness  in  innocent  retirement.* 

Hut  neither  was  the  Queen  of  Soots  to  be  disposed  of  by  any 
such  placid  arrangement,  nor  was  Murray  to  reap  so  quiet  a 
harvest  from  the  seed  which  had  been  sown  at  the  Parliament 
A  doubt  was  gathering  over ).  through  the  concealment 

of  Bothwell's  accomplices;  a  .oble  families  oi  Scodand 

were  eafv  to  revolt  aninst  the  despotic  — umptinm  oi  the 
Kirk.  The  severity  of  Murray's  administntion  made  an  eaamy 
of  every  man  who  had  cause  to  fear  the  hand  of  justice. 
Elizabeth  resisted  his  advances  with  a  steadiness  which  forced 
him,  in  spite  of  himsdl,  to  look  to  France  at  last  (or  support ; ' 

'  M  t\c  1*  F')f-»t  au  Roy,  Febmsrr  a,  is6S:  Tivurr,  vol.  U. 

'  rv  V.  ,.)  t..  itiiliL.  April  34,  1368:   mSS.  Simmmtm.    Drary  to  CmQ. 

Murray  teat  an  aMit  to  Paris  to  t«0  tb«  aiwaD'inotJMr  and 

t,  pxomt  lor  the  Kopc  that  tb«T  woold  aawt  bim,  ha  wooM 

uiuWftalna  Um  govanuaaot.    Ha  andartook  to  mahHafai  tha 

inor.  and  bagfad  that  aoaa  of  tba  qaaaa'a  Piraach  eaaaaeitlnin 

•  nouKi  or  aikmad  to  eoiaa  ovar  to  tiMMa  tba  paaea  of  Seotland.    Mima 

«ad«n  d'ao  afcnt  da  Moftay,  aiivoy4  van  la  Roy  da  fraaai  at  U  Ralaa 

M4(»:  TivtiT.  vol.  II  p.  349. 
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out  his  application  came  at  a  time  when  the  returning  influence 
of  the  Guises  was  inclining  Catherine  once  more  to  the  side  of 
her  daughter-in-law. 

Cecil  continued  to  press  on  Elizabeth  the  prudence  of  main- 
taining the  young  king,  but  t  le. 
Cecil,  in  his  own  letters  to  Mu.  'f 
regent,  and  rumour,  busy  in  aggravating  ihc  ciitlcrem  n 
Murray's  party  and  England,  reported  that  the  earl  <n 
offence  at  the  slight  upon  his  dignity.^  There  was  no  tear  that 
Murray  and  Cecil  would  permanently  misunderstand  each  other, 
but  the  queen  would  allow  no  kind  of  approach  between  the 
governments  of  the  two  countries.  Elphinstone  went  to  and 
fro  with  messages  and  counter-messages,  but  Elizabeth  recognised 
him  only  so  far  as  to  buy  the  Queen  of  Scots'  pearls  of  him; 
and,  at  length,  to  consent  that  the  wardens  of  the  English 
marches  should  transact  business  with  the  de  Jacto  administra- 
tion. Towards  Elphinstone  himself  she  showed  characteristic 
displeasure.  All  the  protests  of  the  council  could  not  induce 
her  to  make  the  usual  allowance  for  his  post  horses,  and  Throg- 
morton  could  but  hope  that  "  so  good  a  gentleman  would  not, 
for  his  particular  ill-treatment,  do  anythmg  which  might  mar 
he  good  intelligence  betwixt  the  realms,  however  sufficient 
cause  there  might  have  been  to  put  that  devotion  to  hazard."  * 
France  sent  but  cold  answers.  In  the  past  autumn  Catherine 
could  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  her  indifference 
to  her  daughter-in-law  or  her  goodwill  to  the  administration  by 
which  she  had  been  deposed.  Now,  after  a  short  uncertainty,' 
the  balance  inclined  again  to  Marj'  Stuart.  In  the  place  of  the 
'fuguenot  de  LigneroUes,  M.  de  Beaumont,  a  Guisian 
atholic,  was  sent  to  Scotland  to  mediate  in  the  queen's  intt : 
r,  in  other  words,  if  the  regent  would  not  consent  to  h 
uggestions,  to  recognise  and  assist  the  Hamiltons. 

'  Murray,  wh«i  the  story  reached  hint,  wrote:   "  For  style  or  title,  I  an. 

praise  t  thing  curious  or  ambitious  of  them — ii:  "  t^mding 

unto  a:  ;i,  itiat  is,  next  to  God's  glory,  to  eii'  peace, 

and  mil  ■    to  my  sovereign's  subjects  so  lon^  please 

<od  thai  i  burden." — Murray  to  Cecil,  rebruary  aft,  1568: 

urehUy  Fa. 

'  Throgmon  )ii  t"  -:r  Wm.  Drury,  May  6:  Teulbt,  voL  ii. 

*  The  reply  of  the  French  court  to  Murray's  memorial  is  preterved  in 
two  drafts  of  a  letter,  one  of  which  was  a  merr  .ickoowlcdgment  that  it 
had  been  received;    the  other,  by  the  addit  fa  few 

sentences,  is  most  markedly  favourable  to  '  of  the 

two  was  sent  does  not  appear;   but  the  tide  vi,.,  li.i.nwK,  •"•■^  ^"^-  secoii'! 
represented  the  intended  policy  of  the  queen-mother. — Tculst,  vol.  : 
p.  371. 
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I  nucr  tiicse  drcumsUnoes  it  could  not  be  but  that  some 
effort  would  before  long  be  made  for  Mary  Stuart's  release.  So 
long  as  she  remained  in  Lochleven  a  rising  in  arms  in  her  cause 
ipoold  probably  be  the  signal  for  her  death;  but  with  the 
aMistAooe  of  George  DooglM  she  was  in  close  correspondence  with 
her  friends.  She  had  coofederates  in  the  castle,  and  was  kept 
aware  of  all  the  efforts  which  were  being  made  in  her  favour.  As 
the  bold  of  the  regent  upon  Scotland  grew  weaker,  a  general 
sense  prevailed  that  she  would  not  be  much  longer  a  prisoner — 
either  she  would  escape,  or  her  brother  himself  would  be  obliged 
to  let  her  go.  The  compromises  at  the  Parliament  had  failed 
of  their  effect  after  all.  Murray  had  entangled  himself  in 
crooked  wa\'s  to  reconcile  Argyle  and  Huntly  to  the  regency; 
but  when  the  papers  which  committed  them  were  in  the  flames, 
they  foOowed  their  mtuni  tendencies,  and  swayed  back  to  the 
Hamiltona  and  the  dtholics.  He  had  succeeded  only  in  offend- 
ing the  noblest  of  his  own  friends,  and  the  world  believed  that 
he  would  either  fall  or  come  to  an  arrangement  with  his 
sister. 

Neither  she,  however,  nor  the  Hamiltons  desired  that  she 
diould  purchase  her  freedom  by  any  fresh  engagements;  and 
throughout  the  sprii^  successive  plans  were  formed  and  tried 
for  ha  escape.*  At  nrst  it  was  proposed  to  carry  her  off  by  a 
ttmp  dt  main.  There  were  but  thirty  effective  men  in  the 
garrison.  A  heavy  barge  was  kept  on  the  lake  to  carry  supplies 
to  the  island,  and  the  crew  had  agreed  to  ferry  over  an  anned 
party  sixty  or  seventy  strong,  who  coming  suddenly  on  the 
guard,  coukl  easily  overpower  them.  A  rVendunan  in  the 
's  service,  n^  had  not  been  admitted  into  the  secret, 
rvered  something  of  what  was  going  on,  and  supposing  it  to 
be  a  contrivance  of  the  Protectant  ftmatint  to  take  her  out  of 
Murray's  hands  and  destroy  her,  he  gave  a  hint  to  Sir  U'illiam 
Douglas;  the  baige  was  broken  up,  and  for  the  future  a  sldff, 
sculled  by  a  single  pair  of  hands,  was  akme  allowed  to  approadt 
the  island.  One  person  was  more  easv  to  deal  with  than  roamr. 
The  solitary  boatman  was  next  bribed;  a  foundling  page  in  the 
castle,  who  had  been  adopted  by  the  Laird  of  Lochleven,  and 
called  after  him  the  T.ittfe  Doug^,  undertook  to  seduce  the 
lenttnds,  op#>n  th"  mtc  in  the  nig^t,  and  bring  the  queen  to 

*TU%'  wlridi  djfcfs  ia  soaw  rmpttU  tamVkai  whteh 

Is  eoQUD'j:  '*  Ascomt  ^wi  vjr ' 


SMt  hfimiv 

P«Lrtie«l«n  o|  it  rtiflip.  J«M  — :  MSS, 


Mtrjryoona  ftaum  to  tb«  Spaalih 
pwawwiy la  tar  smsm,  sad  was 
•  lad  Pwtote  iiniMiliiii  tb> 
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the  waterside.'  This  plan,  too,  threatened  to  fail.  Sir  William 
Douglas,  through  some  suspicion  of  tlie  man.  dismissed  him, 
and  appointed  another;   but  he  fortunatt "  •  ^^^^  ^^^ 

substitute  after  a  few  days'  trial,  replace^  ,]  all  was 

thus  made  easy  again.-    The  outer  gate  of  tiie  ca&ile  was  c\ 
day  locked  at  sunset,  the  keys  were  brought  to  Douplas, 
were  laid  on  the  table  at  his  side.     On  the  eve: 
of  May,  between  eight  and  nine — perhaps  in  i 
when  the  torches  were  not  yet  kindled,  when  the  wme  n: 
eyes  dim  and  ears  heavy — the  little  page,  who  stood  behind  1 
covered  the  keys  with  a  plate,  and  swept  them  off  the  b< 
unobserved.     He  glided  out,  and  crossed  the  court  to  the  rouuu 
tower.    The  queen  was  waiting  in  the  dress  of  one  of  her  servants, 
and  with  a  little  girl  at  her  side,  walked  quietly  with  him  to  the 
gate.     Four  or  five  men  were  standing  about,  but  the  light  was 
faint,  and  they  were  supposed  only  to  be  two  of  the  ca 
women  who  were  going  on  shore.'    They  passed  out  unijr 

»  Another  story  was  told  by  Sir  Wm.  Drury,  and  was  repeated  by  de 
Silva  to  Philip.  £>e  Silva's  words  are  a  mere  translation  of  Drury's,  and 
be  bad  evidently  no  other  authority  for  what  he  was  writing. 

Dniry's  words  are: — "  On  the  zslb  of  March  she  ent^rpris^d  an  escape 
and  was  rather  the  nearer  effect  through  her  aoeustonj  '  '  '  ing  In  bed 
all  the  morning.     The  manner  of  it  was  thus:  There  '  to  her  the 

laundress,  early,  as  at  other  times  before  she  was  won  !ic  'luct-n 

according  to  such  a  secret  practice  putteth  on  her  the  weed  « 
and  so  with  the  fardel  of  clothes,  and  the  muffler  upon  h> 
out  and  entereth  the  boat  to  pass  tbe  loch.     A'*  - 
them  that  rowed  said  merrily,  '  Let  us  see  what 
and  therewith  offered  to  pull  down  her  maffler. 
up  her  hands,  which  they  spied  to  be  \-ery  fair  ai 
entered  mto  suspicion  who  she  was.  bcKinniii~ 
pris'--    •■'■••-•■'»  she  was  li"'"  '•'>;■'  .'.-i    >••■»  ■ 
of  i!  row  her  < 

rowt  .  :  k  again,  pi 

especially  from  the  lord  of  the  huus<;  uudcr  whuse  gujxd  ibc  licth."  — 
Drury  to  Cecil,  April  3:    MSS.  Border. 

This  is  highly  picturesque,  and   ii"''''-  "^mo   ncr><./-tc  mrri.*   witK   if 
internal  probability.     CircomstantiA' 
growth,  and  Drury's  letter  was  wr-i 
which  be  gives  for  the  attempt;    on   the  uKkt   (1.1: 
employed  all  the  spring  in  arranging  the  plan,  says  : 

seems  unlikely  that  such  a  venture  would  have  be<-  ,  _: 

boatmen  had  been  prepared.     Possibly,  however,  they  might  have  : 
detafaied  by  some  accident  at  the  castle,  and  others  sent  across  in  : 
places.     This  supposition  would  harmonise  better  with  the  rest  oi  lur 
story,  and  the  conduct  attributed  to  Mary  is  extremely  like  her  in    all 
respects. 

'  De  Silva  says  that  Lady  Lochleven  herself  had  been  gained  over, 
which  is  possible,  but  not  likely. 

*  I"  ~-  '*  '  in  account  printed  by  Labanoff,  it  is  said  that  the  queen 
wor>  <-il  with  a  red  fringe,  which  on  getting  out  she  waved  as 

a  pr  1  signal  to  her  friends  on  shore.     Mr.  Tytlcr  accepts  so 
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niptad*  the  page  loddog  the  gaU  behind  him.  They  sprang 
into  the  aldff,  cvried  off  the  oars  and  rowkicks  from  ^  castle 
boats,  to  make  pursuit  impossible,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  on  shore.* 

George  Dov^m,  y^""'^  Bcton,  and  the  Laird  of  Ricarton,  a 
kinsman  of  Botfawcfl,  were  waiting  for  them.  After  walking  a 
mile,  they  foond  a  party  of  cavaliers,  who  had  emptied  Loch- 
leven's  stables  to  mount  themsdves,  and  had  provided  a  horse 
for  the  queen.  A  few  yards  further  was  Lord  Seton  with  fifty 
servants.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  country  was 
all  Protestant,  exkI  mi^t  be  raised  by  beacons.  The  girl  who 
had  been  the  companioa  of  the  flight  was  left  bdiind — th«re  were 
no  means  of  taking  her  away,  and  as  the  queen  was  free,  she  said, 
"  they  might  do  what  they  wouki  with  her."  Off  shot  the  tioop 
—-off  and  away  into  the  darkness!  Eleven  mooths  had  passed 
•ioce  Mary  Stuart  had  been  in  the  saddle,  but  confinanent  had 
not  idaxed  the  sinews  which  no  fatigue  could  tire.  Neither 
strength  nor  spirit  failed  her  now.  Straicfat  through  the  night 
they  g"n*>ff«<  on,  and  drew  bridle  first  at  Queen's  Ferry.  Oaud 
HarautOQ,  with  fresh  horses,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forth, 
and  they  sprang  to  their  saddles  again.  A  halt  was  allowed 
them  at  Lord  Seton's  house  at  Loi^  Niddry,  but  the  queen 
required  no  rest.  While  the  ascn  were  stretching  their  aching 
kggf  Mar)-  Stuart  was  writing  letters  at  her  table.  She  wrote  a 
despatch  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  sent  a  »»f***'«gfT  off 
with  it  to  Paris.  She  sent  Ricarton  to  collect  a  par^  of  the 
Hepboms  and  recover  Dunbar,  bidding  him  when  the  castle 
was  secured,  go  on  to  Bothwell,  and  tell  him  that  she  was  free. 

o  hours  were  spent  in  this  way,  and  then  to  horse  again. 

>n  after  sunrise  she  was  at  Hamilton  among  her  friends.' 
Ricarton  missed  Dunbar;  Losd  Hume  was  too  quick  for  him; 
but  at  Hamilton  it  must  have  seemed  as  if  the  loyal  hearts  of 
the  Scottish  nation  had  spnug  to  life  to  greet  thor  sovereign. 
There  were  two  Scot  lands — then  as  for  centuries  to  oome— as 
perhans  at  the  present  hour;  the  Sootbnd  of  Knox  and  the 
assembly,  the  Scotland  of  the  Catfaottcs  and  Mary  Stuart;  the 


iw  an  tudOmt,  bvt  Bmoo  Is  sikat.    If  Um  Ufht  would  have 
MMb  a  tJitef  to  be  MM  kaM  •  odb  oC,  M  is  «stt«fiMlx  ooHMy 
tbat  tbw  would  k*Yn  bMa  aajr  sknaHhn, 
>  DouFnndad*  AUiaiMyttluUlnMStbalMdfAiladtOMeurtlhtlMyi, 
iMfa  MM  hMd  iMda  •  Uddar  with  •  eoapte  of  oan  Utbad  tOfrtWj 
•  a  to  Flullp.  M«v  aa:   Tsvlst,  vol.  v. 
'  Stmt  trom  SootUad,  M«y  o.    J/5S.  SeaUmmd,  /talL  Hvuu.     iUUdon 
d*  U  ousMn  qva  U  lUra*  d«  BaoocU  m  Ubr6  da  la  pcMoa.— irS5. 
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Scotland  of  feudalism  and  the  Scotland  of  democracy  and  the 
middle  classes;  the  Scotland  of  chivalry  and  sentiment,  the 
Scotland  of  hard  sense  and  Puritan  austerity.  Those  who  now 
rallied  to  tlie  standard  of  the  queen  were  the  ancestors  or  the 
forerunners  of  Montrose  and  Claverhouse.  On  one  side  was  a 
blind,  passionate,  devoted  loyalty,  appealing  to  the  impetuous 
instincts  of  generosity  and  heroism — on  the  other  the  unromantic 
intelligence  of  a  people  whose  history  was  beginning,  and  in 
whose  veins  instead  of  noble  blood  was  running  the  fierce  fever 
of  Calvinism. 

At  Hamilton  were  gathered  the  Catholics  who  hated  the 
Reformation,  and  those  with  whose  disordered  lives  the  Puritan 
discipline  had  dealt  hardly — those  who  for  deeds  of  lawlessness 
had  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  Murray — those  who  in  blind  sincerity 
believed  that  Mary  Stuart  was  their  lawful  sovereign,  who  did 
not  choose  to  scan  too  closely  her  past  misdoings,  and  who  had 
looked  to  her  and  hers  to  bring  about  the  great  day  when  a 
Scottish  prince  should  sit  upon  the  English  throne. 

There  within  a  week  of  her  arrival  came  Argyle  and  Huntly. 
There  came  Cassilis,  Eglinton,  Crawford,  Rosse,  Montrose, 
Sutherland,  and  Errol.  There  came  Fleming  from  Dumbarton 
rock,  and  Livingston,  and  Boyd,  and  Herries,  and  Maxwell  and 
Oliphant;  abbots  whom  the  hated  Calvinists  had  robbed  of 
office  and  home,  and  bishops  looking  to  the  queen  to  give  them 
back  their  crosiers  and  their  creed.  There  too  came  de  Beau- 
mont, happy  that  the  freedom  for  which  he  had  come  to  inter- 
cede was  achieved  without  his  interference.  Never  in  so  brief 
a  time  was  so  proud  an  assembly  brought  together.  Five  days 
after  Mary  Stuart  had  left  Lochleven  six  thousand  men  were 
gathered  round  the  walls  of  Hamilton,  who  had  sworn  to  set 
her  again  on  the  throne  of  her  fathers. 

In  that  motley  host  there  were  many  interests  and  many 
passions — half  of  them  for  one  cause  or  another  would  at  any 
other  time  have  cheerfully  cut  the  throats  of  the  other  half;  but 
they  agreed  to  set  aside  their  minor  differences.  To  prevent 
quarrels  they  bound  themselves  in  the  name  of  God,  and  on 
their  faith  and  honour,  "  to  know  nothing  but  their  duty  to  the 
queen  till  her  enemies  were  crushed,"  "  to  sink  all  disputes 
among  themselves  for  the  better  prosecution  of  their  enterprise," 
"  and  to  refer  them  when  the  great  cause  was  gained  to  the 
arbitration  of  their  sovereign."  ' 

'Bond  made  by  the  lords  of  the  que<  1  :,  May  8: 

signed  by  nine  earls,  eighteen  lords,  nii  !/Ots,  and 

ninety-three  other  knights  and  gentlemen.—  ..i.....  ..i    . ,    ,. 
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The  queen  rose  bravely  to  the  level  of  the  moment,  and  shook 
off  the  spell  which  the  Bothwell  connection  had  thrown  over  her. 
She  remembered  Bothwell  at  the  moment  of  her  esc&pe;   but 

at  Ham;!*  "    '•■"- '"H  by  her  loyal  subjects,  she  was  once 

more  hi  shed  politician,  the  brilliant  woman 

of  the  wonu,  sKuieu  in  every  art  which  could  attach  a  friend, 
conciliate  a  foe,  or  recover  a  respect  which  had  been  forfeited. 

Dainty  as  she  was  naturally  m  her  person,  she  was  without 
a  dress  except  the  maid's  in  which  she  had  left  Lochleven,  and 
Hamilton   (  •  seemed,  could   not   provide   her  with   a 

second.*    B»/  ig  herself  little  with  such  inconveniences, 

she  was  taking  the  measure  of  her  position,  and  with  incom- 
parable skill  and  speed  doing  all  that  mind  could  suggest  to 
strengthen  her  cause.  She  professed  herself  willing  to  grant  an 
amnesty  in  Scotland  to  every  one  except  to  Morton  and  Lindsay, 
by  whoin  she  was  taken  at  Carberry,  to  Lord  Semple,  who  had 
written  the  ballads  against  her,  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  who  had 
betrayed  her  letters,  and  to  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  at  whose 
house  she  had  passed  the  first  night  of  her  captivity.  To  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  she  wrote  at  leisure  a  second  letter  of 
mehtng  ingenuousness.  For  her  past  faults  she  said  she' im- 
plored pardon  of  God  imd  the  world;  God  and  only  He  had 
1  her  from  caj  ■  would  show  her  thankful- 

ihe  ooQStancy  --  life  and  death,  as  a  private 

^d  as  Queen  of  Scotland,  she  would  evermore  be  true 
...  Church.  She  besought  her  uncle  to  intercede  for  her 
1  the  queen-nM)ther  and  the  king;  and  she  promised  for  the 
.wiure  to  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  everything.' 

She  despatched  Beton  to  Paris,  commissioning  him  at  the 
same  ttroe  to  »y  that  without  assistanoe  she  might  be  unable 
to  maintain  herself,  and  reqoesting  therefore  that  a  thousand 
harqoebusmen  might  be  sent  to  Iwr  hel'  it  delay.    By 

Bcton's  hand  she  wrote  also  to  RUzabeti  We  was  to  see 

on  his  way  through  London.  To  Eliiabeih  ahe  said  that  she 
was  now  free,  and  that  the  kwked  to  her  for  the  lielp  which  in 
the  past  autumn  the  had  so  often  promised.  To  the  Spanish 
ambassador  sht  sent  a  private  menafle,  excusing  her  inability 
to  write  to  him,  from  the  spies  by  whidi  she  was  surrounded. 

'  Btlaa  told  d«  SOva  **  ops  ao  laia  bus  da  una  ropa  dt  uaa  criMla  our 
i-mA  para  MUm."— Da  Mva  to  Philip.  May  14:  USS.  Simmoh.       ^ 

*TlMc«  ar«  two  aeeovata  of  tids  tactar—oiM  in  Um  Italian  r 

prtotod  by  LAMMorr.  voL  vIL  p.  ts5;   th*  ochw  io  a  daapat 
Spwitah  — ihiwaiinf  at  Parte  to  tke  Oak*  ol  Alva  Mav  so.  tsM 

vol    V.  * 
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She  desired  him  to  tell  the  King  of  Spain  Uiat  the  charges 
reported  against  her  were  false,  that  th»'  real  criminals  were 
the  lords  by  whom  she  liad  !  'd,  that  she   was 

staunch  to  tlje  Catholic  faith,  a  him  to  advise  her 

as  to  her  future  conduct. 

France,  England,  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  were  equallv 
embarrassed  with  these  communications.  De  Silva,  too 
acquainted  with  the  exact  truth,  answered  vaguely  thai  ..^ 
would  write  to  his  master,  who  would  be  happy  to  hear  that  she 
continued  true  to  her  religion.*  France  could  not  move  actively 
without  the  consent  either  of  Spain  or  of  Eneland.  The  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  consulted  Alava,  de  Silva's  I       '  '  '  r  at 

Paris.    Alava,  afraid  to  give  an  opinio-  :ons, 

declined  to  advise,  and  answered  with  gv 

The  Spaniards,  who  would  desolate  1  r  an  opinion, 

were  scrupulous  about  moral  crimes;  and  Pii 
ceased  to  interest  himself  in  the  fortunes  of  lii    ^ 
On  Elizabeth  the  effect  of  the  escape  was  to  open  her  eyes  to 
the  realities  of  her  own  position.    While  Lochleven  held  its 
prisoner  fast,  it  was  easy  to  promise  and  to  threaten.    When  it 
became  necessary*  to  act,  the  dangers  and  difficulties  rose  bef- '" 
her  with  tremendous  distinctness.     Mary  Stuart  at  the  nr 
of  her  revolted  subjects,  and  Mary  Stuart  at  the  head  ot  an 
army  made  up  of  those  who  had  ever  l)een  most  opposed  to 
England,  were  different  persons;    and  her    "  was 

to  support  the  regent.^     But  she  was  confront.  ma 

in  which  the  choice  of  sides  was  not  easy.     1^ 
he  was  instructed  first  to  apply  for  help  ti 
refused,  but  only  if  she  refused,  he  was  to  go  on  to  France. 
If  she  would  keep  her  promise,  and  replace  the  Queen  of  Scots 
on  the  throne,  the  Queen  of  Scots  "  would  look  for  no  other 
friend."     What  was  Elizabeth  to  do?    To  allow  France  to 
interfere  against  the  Protestants  would  be  entirely  ruinous. 
To  take  the  queen's  side  in  the  field  against  Murray  would  be 
absurd;   and  when  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  free  and  at  large, 
after  her  fair  speeches  and  promises  of  the  past  autumn 
to  assist  her  herself  nor  permit  her  to  seek  help  el 
would  be  an  outrage  against  justice  and  decency. 

So  far  as  a  middle  course  was  possible,  she  at  last  alighted 

'  De  Silva  to  Philip,  May  14:   AfSS.  Simancas 

■  Alava  to  Alva.  May  ao:  Tzulkt,  voL  v. 

'  "  I  praise  God  our  queen  will  assist  the  good  Eari  oi  Murray  rather 
than  this  unlucky  woman  and  her  friends.  ' — Throgmorton  to  Drury, 
May  6:  Teulst,  vol.  ii. 
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upon  it.  She  sent  down  a  Mr.  Ldgbton  post-haste  to  Scotland, 
directing  him  to  go  first  to  Murray  and  tell  him  that  be  must 
submit  to  the  queoo,  or  she  would  interfere  and  compel  him; 
and  next  to  go  on  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  insist  that  she  must 
accept  "  Elizabeth's  arbitration  between  herself  and  her  sub- 
jects/' "  that  force  should  cease  on  both  parts,  and  no  new 
collection  of  power  be  made."  Elizabeth  claimed  to  mediate 
beauue  she  was  the  Queen  of  Scots'  nearest  kinswoman  and 
neighbour,  because  she  belie\'ed  that  the  Scottish  people  would 
list?"  "  ' -••  ^^  iUingly  to  her  than  to  anv  .itK,.r  nnnce,  and  because, 
if  t  d,  she  could  more  ea^i  their  obedience. 

She  muniaicd  at  the  same  time  thai  luuij;!!  interference  could 
not  and  should  not  be  tolerated.     If  the  Queen  of  Scots  called 
•':yt  French,  "  she  would  have  to  conclude  that  the  principal 
ntion   was   to   renew   old   quarrels."    She   would   simply 
'  impeach  "  them  by  force,  and  towards  "  her  sister "  she 
would  be  moved  to  alter  her  mind  contrary  to  her  natural 
desire.^ 

If  the  Queen  of  ScoU  rejected  the  offers  which  were  thus 
made  to  her,  Elizabeth  would  have  extricated  herself  from  her 
engagements.  If  she  accepted  them,  some  compromise  misht 
have  been  arranged  which  would  not  have  been  a  wholly  intoler- 
able solution  of  the  difficulty.    The  a5^- ••  -  of  authority 

in  the  tone  of  the  message  would  have  re:  disa^eeable 

omditions  unpalatable,  but  Elizabeth,  u   is  iiKcly,  smcerely 

desired  to  bnng  about  a  reconciliation  between  Mar>'  Stuart 

!  her  subjects,  since  ibe  accompanied  her  proposals  with  one 

those  peculiarly  diMgreeable  letters  which  she  felt  herself 

entitled  to  write  when  she  intended  to  be  kind.    Mar^*  Stuart 

lud  misi^d  the  lecture  which  was  to  have  been  administerei 

;    but  circumstances  were  changed,  and  it 

..„ .— .ivered  with  propriety. 

"  Madam,"  wrote  Elizabeth, "  my  hand  has  seldom  per&mned 
its  office  towards  you  since  your  unfortunate  captivity.  I 
could  not  write  to  you  without  pain.  But  bearing  the  joyful 
news  of  your  escape,  affection  for  you  as  my  near  relation,  and 
my  tense  of  what  it  due  to  the  honour  of  a  ^ueen,  constrain  me 
»eod  you  these  few  words.  The  beazer  u  a  gentleman  who 
•u  you  on  my  behalf,  and  will  declare  my  opinion  to  you 
at  length,  touchmg  your  state  and  honour,  of  which  I  am  as 

'  loatrneUoa  to  Mr.  Utahtoa,  Msi  to  SeocUnd,  May  13:  MSS.  5<«#. 
h»U.  CtmidtnUnnn  of  tfis  tsoe^  la  leoUaad  wbco  Mr.  Ltichton  wu 
•rnt  thither  aftrr  the  ttupa  tntat  Lnehl«v«i:   ANDKtftOtt. 
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careful  as  you  yourself  could  desire.    That  in  tit 
have  shown  small  resi)ect  for  that  state  and  that 
where  I  now  am,  I  can  only  be  dis'  ik;   wert- 

your  presence,  I  would  say  it  to  you  i'  K-ntlydistr 

Had  you  cared  as  much  for  your  honour  as  you  cared  for  a 
miserable  miscreant,  all  the  world  would  have  grieved  for  your 
calamities ;  whereas,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  the  number  who 
have  done  so  is  but  snmll. 

"  But  I  write  to  congratulate,  and  this  is  not  the  time  for 
reproaches.  Pardon,  madam,  that  interest  in  your  good  nn  —  - 
and  fame  which  forces  me  into  expressing  feelings  on  w 
I  should  dwell  more  largely,  did  not  compassion  for  \ 
dition  cut  them  short,  and  lead  me  rather  into  the  con>: 
of  your  present  necessities.  I  am  not  so  inhuman  as  to  with- 
hold advice  from  any  one  who  asks  for  it,  least  of  all  will  I  be 
backward  in  giving  advice  to  you;  I  will  say  to  you  what  I 
would  have  said  to  myself,  were  I  in  the  same  condition.  Listen, 
therefore,  I  entreat  you,  to  what  the  bearer  has  to  report  to  you. 
Listen  to  it  as  you  would  listen  to  myself.  I,  as  you  will  under- 
stand by  him,  do  not  forget  my  promise.  Do  you,  if  you  please, 
remember,  that  those  who  have  two  strings  to  one  bow  may 
shoot  strongly,  but  they  rarely  hit  the  mark.  This  gentleman 
will  explain  the  text.  His  sufficiency  is  such  that  I  need  not 
weary  you  with  longer  writing.  The  Creator  be  your  guide  in 
all  you  do."  ^ 

Cecil,  meanwhile,  had  communicated  with  the  regent  through 
Elphinstone,  to  a  purpose  considerably  different  from  the 
message  sent  through  Leighton.  Elizabeth,  notwithstanding 
her  clearer  sight  of  the  inconvenience,  would  still  have  restored 
the  Queen  of  Scots  to  some  kind  of  authority.  Cecil,  who 
simply  wished  that  she  should  remain  deposed,  desired  that 
there  should  be  no  necessity  for  English  or  any  other  inter- 
position. He  had,  therefore,  recommended  Murray  "  to  use 
expedition  in  quieting  the  troubles,"  and  to  crush  the  queen 
and  those  who  had  collected  about  her  without  a  moment's 
delay.' 

Murray,  as  well  aware  as  Cecil  of  the  need  of  haste,  required 
no  urging.    At  the  time  of  the  queen's  escape  he  was  at  Glasgow, 

'  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen  of  ScoU,  .May  17:   -W.SS.  Scotland. 

'  "  I  did  declare  unto  my  lord  regent's  grace  your  advice  and  opinion 
touching  expedition  to  be  made  for  quieting  of  the  present  trniihlcs,  of 
the  which  something  your  lordship  will  understand  by  '  man 

bearer  hereof — what  is  done,  and  what  to  be  done." — 1  •■  to 

Cecil.  May  21:   MSS.  Scotland. 
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nd  she  herself  brought  the  n-  ■  tries,  as  a  pur- 

osed  divenion,  had  made  a  <   borders;   and 

he  regent  was  on  his  way  tiown  to  Dumines  to  re-establish 

fi!t>r      T^xiViriL'.  as  usual,  after  those  parts  of  his  duty  with 

.   with   steady   justice,  and  unaccustomed 

...  was  fighting  against  his  unpopularity,  and 

e  respect  of  those  who  hated  him.    Whatever 

li  jx-iuiai  rifors.  he  was  forcing  Scotland  to  admit  that  a 

lore  upright  ruler  had  never  guided  her  fortunes.*     Herries 

leant  that  he  should  have  been  far  away  before  the  queen's 

igfat,  but  rumours  of  some  plan  for  her  marriage  with  Lord 

ibroath,  some  suspicious  movements  of  de  Beaumont,  and 

gathering  of  "  Papists  "  at  Oumharton  had  detained  him, 

nd  he  was  but  a  few  miles  fr  Iton  when  he  learnt  that 

le  was  there.     He  had  but  :  iry  guard  with  him,  and 

e  was  advised  to  fall  back  on  Stirling;   but  he  would  hear  of 

othing  which  would  seem  like  weakness,  and  he  stayed  boldly 

Itere  he  was.    The  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  all  Lennox-men, 

*-  "I  arms.    Proclamations,  calling  such  Scots  as  were  loyal 

r  king  to  come  to  him,  were  sent  round  and  were  swiftly 

iswered.*    A   few   minutes' — at  most  a  few  hours' — notice 

mat  all  that  then  was  wanted.    There  was  a  stack  of  arms  in 

Ix>thians,  and  the  farmer  and  his  men  had 

r  swordbelts,  put  on  their  steel  caps  and 

eastptates,  aod  strap  a  wallet  with  some  cold  meat  and  bread 

^hina  their  saddles,  to  be  eauipped  for  a  week's  campaign. 

Lord  Hume  came  across  with  600  men  ftom  Dunbar.  Kirkaldy , 

xvlntr  a  garrison  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  hastened  over  with  some 

ds  of   harquebusmen,  and  one    after  another  followed 

».,  .Morto-    '^'-Itree,  Semple,  I --i--    I'-'t- t^^*.  old- 

ped  k>rds  ngregadon.     >  ^^  ;  >I 

■'  f'ngli^iunrn  iclt,  wrote  with  '    romion  is,  telling 

that  he  need  fear  no  trouble  from  t)  /* 

'  Scotland  wrr  1.  the 

'^«d  U  that  be  ta  <r^  hv 

Ixn  w,u  D.>titiiiua^ly  uKtl  ia  eoopoiltioa,  : 
Mfa  ••  crtmoa  thi  dwirvB  Um  wow.  - 

|/l.>«i  A/'JS"     ixit,.    M    ii. 

by  til*  Earl  of  Murray  frotn  iHmtgom,  May  3: 

\. 
r     ^>r  :rcrivx\  voiir  eomfoctabk  aad  frioidly  letter,  tbanktef  jroa 
Itftay  tbvMl.    Wc  dottM  BolUnc  bat  the  mm  God  wbo  bagMtba 

I  iott  »h«II  candurt  It  to  a  hat^DT  aad  OOtDfariablr  rn<I :    Tx  «rr  are  ruht 


"tr  jobn  F 
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regent  found  himself,  before  many  days,  at  the  head  of  a  foro 
better  armed,  better  appointed,  and  outnumbering  hers.  B 
had  tliis  advantage,  too,  that  1  rt  and  sot 

with  one  distinct  purpose.^     1  ihstandii 

their  bond  to  forget  their  private  idteiuci  and  quarrels,  wa 
plotting  for  their  several  purposes,  as  if  the  virtnr>'  was  gaine< 
and  were  already  forcing  on  the  unwilling  <:  hard  coi 

ditions  of  their  support.     She,  too,  had  the  tn  open  1 

her,  would  have  preferred  other  protectors  to  the  selfish  ao 
treacherous  Hamiltons.  No  love  had  been  lost  between  tliei 
and  her  while  she  was  still  on  the  throne.  She  had  mortifit 
them  by  her  contemptuous  rejection  of  the  suit  of  the  Earl  < 
Arran;  Chatelherault  had  been  in  arms  with  Murray  to  prevei 
tlie  marriage  with  Damley;  and  she  could  scarcely  have  ba 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  terms  offered  by  them  to  the  lords  in  tl 
first  weeks  of  her  imprisonment.  The  Arbroath  marriage  wi 
detestable  to  her;  and  her  best  wish  was  to  escape  out  of  the 
hands  and  shut  herself  up  in  Dumbarton  with  Lord  Flemin 
But  the  Hamiltons  had  her  in  their  power,  and  would  not  pa 
with  her.  They  intended,  and  de  Beaumont  went  along  wii 
them,  that  Arbroath  should  be  her  husband ;  and  "  they  thougl 
by  having  her  in  possession,  they  should  bring  their  purpos 
to  pass."  - 

There  was  no  agreement  too  as  to  who  should  command  the 
forces;  the  followers  of  one  nobleman  would  not  obey  anotht 
The  queen  desired  to  avoid  a  battle.     She  feared  that  a  victoi 
gained  by  the  Hamiltons  would  be  as  tro  '  '         -    to  her 
defeat.    The  Hamiltons,  burning  to  see  th(  supreme 

Scotland,  were  clamouring  to  crush  the  regent  in  one  decidii 
blow.    So  the  precious  time  was  wasted,  while  Murray  di 
after  day  grew  stronger,  and  at  length  they  found  themselv 
the  weaker  party.     It  was  no  longer  safe  for  them  to  wait  to  1 
attacked  at  Hamilton,  and  they  were  compelled  to  yield 
tlie  queen's  entreaties,  and  attempt  to  convoy  her  to  Dumbarto 
With  this  object  they  broke  up  on  the  morning  of  the  13th 
May.    They  were  still  without  a  defined  plan.    Argyle  h;\'^  ♦! 
nominal  command,  but  was  either  ill  or  incapable.    The 
Hamiltons  were  eager  for  a  fight,  and  insisted  on  defying  Mum 

'  Drury  to  Ctcll,  May  12:    CoUon  MSS.  Calio.  B.  ix. 

*  Dmry  I'  via.     Melville  HTites  loirs:    "  S< 

that  the  Ar  :  St.  Andrew's  was  n.  use  the  <i 

II  •'      Lora  iiaiiiiiton  (».*.  Arbroath)  in  «.^»3«;  lin.*  had  obtau.-..  . 

\  d  I  was  since  iniormed  that  the  queen  benelf  feared  the  san 

a;  re  she  pressed  to  convey  her  to  Dumbarton.*' 
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arching  dose  to  Glasgow  n  all  were  about 

lousand,  of  whom  the  U  r  kinsmen  made 

Bore  than  half.  The  r^ent,  well  intormed  by  spies  of  their 
atended  movements,  was  ready  to  receive  them.  Tlu\  t<xtk 
iie  road  b>  the  south  bank  ol  the  Qy6t,  and  two  :n 

i^Usguw  tiiey  came  on  Murray,  strortgly  posted  ai  .>^.^..Jc. 
9e  had  brought  but  a  part  of  his  force  witli  him.  He  had  only 
~     '  undred  horse  and  four  thousand  foot  all  told;  but  they 

tried  soldiers,  armed  half  of  them  with  harquebuses.  He 
lau  taken  up  his  position  at  his  leisure.  From  the  ridge  of 
Langside  hill  a  long  straggling  village  descended  in  the  direction 
n  which  the  queen  was  approaching.  The  regent  had  occupied 
he  cottages  and  farm-buUdings  on  each  side  of  the  street  as 
ar  as  it  reached.  His  main  body  spread  out  on  the  brow  at  the 
kigher  end,  and  there  he  waited  to  be  attacked.  The  enemy 
rere  long  in  coming  up.  Argyle  had  fallen  fainting  from  his 
torse,  niaiice  said  "  for  fault  of  courage  and  spirit."  It  was 
00  late  to  choose  another  commander,  and  after  an  hour's 
Iday,  losing  the  little  order  with  which  they  had  started,  they 
Junked  on.  Lord  Qaud  Hamilton  and  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
^vandaie  leading.  No  attempt  was  made  to  tivn  Murray's 
osition.  though  it  might  easily  have  been  done.  Up  the  lane 
hey  came,  horse  and  foot  together,  a  mere  huddling  crowd, 
■1!  they  were  between  the  booses,  when  the  harquebusmen 

ie  quarters  poured  in  their  fire  from  behind  the  walls. 

-/ley  struggled  forward.    The  leading  companies,  though 

esperaiely  cut  up,  forced  their  way  al  but  through  the  village 

3  the  open  ground  above,  where  they  were  facn!  t)\  Murray^s 

slid  lines;  and  there,  for  three-quarters  of  an  t  stood 

nd  fought.    Their  spears  crossed  and  locked  so  i;...  .x.  >  v. .at  the 

nokii^  pistob  which  those  behind  Quag  over  the  heads  of  their 

omrades  in  their  enemies'  faces,  were  caught  as  they  fell  upon 

tie  level  shafts.    The  Hamiltoos'  artillenr— some  field-pieces 

'hich  were  following  in  the  rear — began  to  opeo;  but  after  the 

nt  round  a  shot  from  a  guo  of  the  nsent's  kiUed  the  officer  in 

Munand;    an  artilleryman  dropped  nts  linstock  in  the  con« 

ision,  which  blew  up  the  powder  wamon.* 

Lord  Herries,  with  a  squadron  of  horse,  at  first  had  better 

>rUme.    Sweeping  round  up  the  hill  to  the  loft,  he  fell  on  the 

?ar  of  the  regent's  right  wing,  sent  ()<  ilfhead  to  the 

roiirwi  ui'ti^  :.  sword-stroke,  badly  wu^;.^;...  iluroc,  and  was 

re  him,  when  Grange,  Lindsay,  and  Douglas  of 

■  i^jnr  to CmU.  Mar  15:  C9Mtm.  AT&S.  Cauo  C  i. 
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Lochleven  came  to  the  rescue,  checked  his  short  success,  aru 
hurled  him  back  by  the  way  that  he  came. 

All  was  lost  then.    The  Hamiltons  had  stood  as  long  as 
was  hope  of  help  coming  to  them,  but  when  they  saw  II' 
fly,  they  too  broke,  scattered,  and  ran.     A  party  of  Highlai 
who  had  hung  hitherto  about  the  skirts  of  the  fight,  now  tmnj 
themselves  with  whoops  and  yells  upon  the  fugitives,  and  bu 
for  Murray's  prompt  humanity  would  have  destroyed  the  \' 
of  them.     Instantly,  however,  Murray  sent  orders  ovt; 
field  that  no  more  blood  should  be  shed.*    Young  Ochilirc 
had  Lord  Seton  down,  and  would  have  killed  him  in  reven? 
for  his  father,  but  the  regent  himself  struck  Ochiltree's  ^ 
out  of  his  hand.    There  was  no  pursuit,  and  the  loss  01 
considering  the  sharpness  of  the  fighting,  was  small.     A  hundre 
and  forty  Hamiltons  were  killed,  shot  chiefly  in  the  village,  an 
twice  as  many  more  were  wounded ;  but  the  rout  was  utter  an 
complete.    The  queen's  "  army  "  was  gone  into  the  air;    th 
guns  were  taken;  Seton,  Rosse,  Evandale,  Montgomery,  Cassili; 
two  sons  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  three  hun  ' 
"all  of  the  surname  of  Hamilton,"  were  prisoners.     Ej:. 
hid  himself  till  nightfall  in  the  straw  in  an  outhouse,  and  the 
fled  in  the  darkness.     Huntly,  who  was  coming  up  to  join  th 

aueen,  and  was  too  late  for  the  battle,  turned  about  ai 
he  North.  Two  days  later  Hamilton  Castle  surren<; 
the  regent  was  engaged  in  punishing  his  own  men  who  ha 
continued  to  plunder,  and  in  granting  free  pardons  to  such  ( 
his  enemies  as  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  would  have  bee 
better  for  Scotland  had  he  given  them  that  "  justice  "  whic 
he  gave  the  border  thieves.  Among  them — the  rmme  shouj 
be  noted — was  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.' 

Mary  Stuart  had  watched  the  battle  from  a  hill  some  hal 
mile  distant,  with  Fleming,  Boyd,  and  young  Maxwell,  a  son  ( 
Lord  Henries,  remaining  to  guard  her.    They  had  waited  ti 
they  saw  the  Hamiltons  broken,  and  they  had  been  seen  t! 
gallop  off  together,  no  one  at  first  knew  whither.     Mar 
loyal,  whatever  his  faults,  to  Scotland  and  Scotland's  interest 
wrote  to  Cecil  that  there  was  again  "  a  breathing  time.' 
Elizabeth  would  now  support  the  regent,  France  would  leai 

•  "  Le   Comte   de   Murray   pria   ceulx  de   sa  c.»: 
d'effusion  du  sang,  autremcnt  tous  les  gens  de  pi' 

aombre  que  cculx  de  cbeval  eussent  entierement  esic  ...._.^....         

ment  d'Esoosse  du  xvi  de  May:   Tbulxt,  vol.  iL     AU  accounts  agree  < 
Murray'i  ooaduct. 

'  Account  of  the  battle  of  Langside:    MSS.  Scotland,  Rolls  Hou^e. 
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item  to  themselves,  and  all  would  again  go  well.  If  not — if 
liere  wtn  to  be  more  uncertainty,  more  talk  of  the  rights  of 
nvercigns,  more  insisting  upon  mediation — he  entreated 
>cil,  for  God's  sake,  to  "  bring  his  mistress  to  deal  plainly 
(rith  them,  that  they  might  know  what  she  meant,  and  to  what 
hey  were  to  trust."  ' 

To  ask  Elizabeth  "  to  deal  plainly  "  was  to  ask  the  winds  to 
>-'  from  what  quarter  they  were  about  to  Wow,  Rumour, 
carried  to  Berwick  the  first  news  of  Murray's  victory, 
wrought  with  it  a  report  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  in  Dum- 
barton. Bedford  sent  an  express  to  the  regent  to  tell  him  he 
nust  at  once  take  the  place  at  whatever  cost,  before  his  mistress 
lad  time  to  interfere  with  him.' 

The  course  which  would  l)e  tak'  id 

ras  utterly  uncertain.     It  was  i  m 

xwntics— Northumberland,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Vork- 

ihire,  swarming  as  they  were  w ith  Catholics — were  in  the  wildest 

acitement.    TTiey  knew  as  yet  only  of  the  Queen  of  Scots' 

.tr.r>^   apyj  ^fYc  lighting  bonfircs  everywhere  to  celebrate  it.' 

ibeth's  sanction,  or  perhaps  without  it,  they  would 

when  they  heard  of  her  defeat,  for  any  instant  action. 

er  had  the  Queen  of  Scots  gone?     Rumour,  as  usual, 

•rayed  far  from  the  mark.     She  had  meant,  even  after 

icfeat,  to  reach  Dumbarton,  if  possible;    but  she  had  left 

dd  too  late.    The  country  had  risen,  and  all  the  roads 

Hrtct.     Peasants,  as  she  stiugried  along  the  by-lanes, 

their  reapiof-^XMlct.   The  highway  was  occupied 

horse.    Hansted — for   once    ternfied — for   she 

cnew  what  would  be  her  fate  if  she  fell  again  into  the  hands 

if  the  confederates—she  turned  south,  and  witli  six  followers, 

hose  who  had  been  with  ber  on  the  hill,  and  Livingston,  Geor;^ 

>....„u.   ;^jj  ^^  foundling  page,  who  had  contrived  to  rejom 

lade  for  GaQoway.    TTjere,  in  the  counir>'  of  I^rd 

icrT\cf.,  she  would  be  safe  (or  a  week  or  two  at  least,  and  the 

«  woukl  be  open  to  her  if  she  wished  to  leave  Scotland.    By 

TOS»*paths,  by  woods  and  moors,  she  went,  as  if  death  was 

lehind  her~mnety-two  miles  without  alighting  from  her  hone.* 

MaitUnd  to  Cecil,  Mar  *t :  SatUk  USS.  RoUs  Houst. 
■     Silva  to  Philip.  Majr  tt:  MSS.  Simmmu. 
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Many  a  wild  gallop  she  had  had  already  for  her  life.  She  hi 
ridden  by  moonlight  in  two  hours  from  Hol>Tood  to  Dunbs 
after  the  murder  of  Ritzio;  she  had  gone  in  a  night  from  Led 
leven  to  Hamilton ;  but  this,  fated  to  be  her  last  adventure  < 
this  kind,  was  the  most  desperate  of  all.  Then  she  had  dec 
hope  before  her — now  there  was  nothing  but  darkness  an 
uncertainty.  At  night  she  slept  on  the  bare  ^ound ;  for  foo 
she  had  oatmeal  and  buttermilk.  On  the  third  day  after  th 
battle  she  reached  Dundrennan  Abbey  on  the  Solway.^ 

Whither  next?  Henries,  who  had  followed  her  with  d 
Beaumont  as  fast  as  horses  could  carry  them,  said  that  h 
would  undertake  to  keep  her  safely  where  she  was  for  fort 
days  at  least.  She  could  communicate,  meanwhile,  with  ht 
friends,  and  could  then  either  go  round  by  water  to  Dumbartor 
or  wherever  else  she  pleased.  De  Beaumont  was  of  the  sam 
opinion.  Her  party  in  Scotland  would  rally  to  her  if  sh 
remained  in  the  country;  or,  if  they  did  not,  she  could  mak 
her  way  at  any  moment  to  France.' 

But  the  border  gentlemen — if  such  a  word  as  gentlemen  ma 
be  so  misused — were  already  speculating  how  best  to  mak 
their  peace  with  the  regent.  They  had  felt  the  weight  of  hi 
hand  once,  and  were  in  no  haste  for  a  second  experiment.  Mar 
Stuart  doubted  Herries'  power  much,  and  she  was  not  entirel 
confident  of  his  loyalty;  while  she  had  no  good  feeling  toward 
de  Beaumont,  who  had  pressed  the  Arbroath  marriage  on  hei 
or  towards  the  government  which  de  Beaumont  representee 
She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  kind  intentions  of  her  mother-in-lai 
towards  her  at  the  time  of  her  first  imprisonment.  She  wa 
afraid,  with  good  reason,  that  if  Catherine  saw  her  way  to  th 
restoration  of  French  influence  in  Scotland,  no  interest  of  her 
would  be  a  serious  obstacle.  If  she  trusted  herself  in  Paris,  som 
cloister  door  might  open  for  her,  from  which  escape  would  b 
less  easy  than  from  Lochleven. 

With  an  impulse  which  appeared  sudden,  yet  which  con: 
mended  itself  to  her  deliberate  judgment,  she  resolved  neithe 
to  continue  under  the  doubtful  protection  of  Herries,  nor  t 
sail  for  France  or  Dumbarton,  but  to  throw  herself  on  th 
generosity  of  her  sister  of  England — of  that  Elizabeth  v 
crown  she  had  claimed,  whose  policy  she  had  thwarted,  ^i 

•  Dundrennan  is  ninety  mik-s  from  Langside  by  tli 
Stuart  for  s.if-tv  went  across  the  country  and  mad 

bat  hw  t  very  consistent.     ShV  says  she  wui  out  llirt-e  nijjiit. 

yet  she  !y  at  Dundrennan  on  thf  isth. 

•  De  ai..  J  i><  1  iiiijp,  June  5:    MSS.  Sihumcas. 
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u  she  had  tampered  irith ;  whom,  till  her  love  for  Both- 

'  '  -  -  time  suspended  her  pel '^^•'  —I'^sion,  the  most 

f  her  heart  had  been  to  ito  the  dust. 

AUve  positions  would  not  at  nn>i  sight  have  seemed 

1  step  of  sod)  importance;  yet  the  arguments  which 

old  against  the  venture,  told  also  on  the  other  side.     Eliza- 

leth  Ittd  every  reason  to  fear  and  dislike  her;  yet  Elizabeth, 

lefore  ber  troablea,  had  been  in  favour  of  her  succession,  and 

lad  since  been  her  most  conspicuous  friend.    Elizabeth  had 

hreatened  that  if  a  hair  of  her  head  were  touched,  she  would 

iarT>-  Scotland  with  fire  and  sword.    Elizabeth  had  refused  to 

ecognise  the  regent's  government.    To  the  last  day  of  her 

-onment  Elizabeth  had  repeated  her  promises  of  help,  and 

iioney  as  well  as  words,  had  kept  alive  the  spirits  of  her 
Muiy.  She  had  neglected  her  obvious  interests,  she  had 
(uanrelled  with  her  most  trusted  ministers,  because  they  would 
lot  go  a  I  her.      Whatever  had  been  her  motives — 

rbetiter  {'  .c  sufferings  of  a  sister-queen,  or  a  disbelief 

a  the  charge*  brought  against  her,  or  a  dread  of  countenancing 
m  example  of  rebeUion  which  might  be  turned  against  herself — 
be  alone  of  all  the  European  sovereigns  had  interfered  to 
irevent  the  lords  from  going  to  the  extremities  to  which  they 
rere  inclined. 

Mar\'  Stuart  had  not  received  the  message  sent  through 
ueighton,  and  Elizabeth's  second  letter  of  admonition,  like  the 
im,  unfortunately  never  reached  its  destination.  But  that 
00  would  have  made  but  little  difference  to  kmg  as  Elizabeth's 
.ttitode  towards  ber  remained  substantially  favourable.  She 
vobably  but  haM  understood  Elinheth's  character;  she  under* 
■ted  her  ability,  and  she  n^  :fd  her  cccentridtiM  ittto 

reakness;  and  with  a  just  c<  n  hrr  own  extraordtnMy 

owen,  she  might  think  that  sh  ^Ppcv  at  tbie 

Inclish  court  to  carry  all  before  .       1  ngiish  Catholici 

Ma  ever  been  devoted  to  her,  and  she  could  still  count  ber 
.n.^r^Mtc    .Mw.n,r  .K,.r„  Kv-  tbousaiid*^     ^^''••''  than  half  the 

ountry-g'  luul  long  deter- 

iiicu    oil    i.ci    lu    i:.ii/uii^i.it  »   SUOOeSMfi ,     iinu    UlOU;:^''    '"'   '"ttC 

lisdotngs  had  shaken  and  divided  them,  yet  the  my  h 

ad  been  observed  in  keqMng  bade  the  proofs  of  tier  guui  nad 

reated  doubts  where  none  existed;  aoa  Elizabeth's  repeated 

<>ir  detire  for  her  marriage  had  driven  them  bade, 

insdves,  towards  the  person  on  wluun  they  had 

V  united.     Mary  Stuart  knew  all  this;    iht  knew  the 

\ 
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political  and  spiritual  interests  which  were  involved  in  her 

doing,  and  she  might  easily  believe  that  once  present  ai; , 

persons  who  were  so  anxious  to  think  favourably  of  her,  wit] 
her  passionate  eloquence  she  could  convert  her  faults  int 
virtues,  and  represent  herself  as  an  innocent  sufferer  for  others 
crimes. 

It  might  seem  too  that  while  she  had  all  to  gain,  she  could  lo* 
nothing.    Elizabeth,  at  worst,  could  but  refuse  to  receive  hei 
and  allow  her  a  free  passage  to  the  continent.     She  was,  o 
believed  herself  to  be,  in  present  danger  of  < 
while  across  the  border  she  would  be  in  absoi 
very  boldness  of  the  hazard  suited  her  danng  lent 

She  saw  herself  in  imagination  kneeling  at  Kl.  _ i'«f 

before  the  assembled  barons  of  England,  an  injured  and  bt 
ful  suppliant  flying  for  protection  against  her  rebellious  sub' 
a  few  passionate  words  would  dispel  the  calumnies  which  cl( 
her  fame;  a  thousand  swords  would  leap  from  their  scabl 
to  avenge  her,  and  she  would  return  in  triumph  to  Sec' 
escorted  by  the  English  cliivalry. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  her  feelings,  as  afterwards  at  interval 
they  broke  from  her;  and  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  coolei 
judgment  of  Herries  laid  before  her  the  opposing  possibilities 
Elizabeth  might  feel  and  speak  strongly,  yet  her  acts  r: 
correspond  ill  with  her  words.  She  might  mean  kindly,  bu.  : 
momentous  affairs  of  state,  the  conduct  of  governments  waj 
determined  by  interest,  and  feehng  had  little  to  do  with  it.* 

Mary  Stuart,  however,  had  a  supreme  confidence  in  herself 
which  could  not  be  shaken.     Herries  sent  over  by  her  order 
to  one  of  the  Lowthers,  who  was  governor  of  Carlisle  undei 
Lord  Scrope,  to  inquire  if  he  would  receive  her.    She  w 
herself  to  Elizabeth  to  say  that,  being  driven  from  her  kini 
by  her  subjects,  she  threw  herself  on  her  sister's  hospital 
and  giving  herself  but  one  night  to  rest  at  Dundrennan,  wii 
waiting  for  an  answer  even  from  Lowther,  without  a  chan: 

'  Tli<-  Ou>«ti  i.)f  Scots  was  not  alone  in  her  expectations.     The  I 
ai:i!  ri  the  22nd  of  .May: — "  Aucuns  m'ont 

dif'  K-rre  n'pst  surmounts  et  vaincu^  p.r 

obs-  •  ■  .,...- 

lad.  ,..;r^ 

doi . 

di'j:  ..I  ^ur  Icb  >  . 

am  rse  de  leur 

tn*'i  iu*':>   CStatZ  Ct    pi  iin.:ij-»aiiii»'i:    ir">    (/.ii  iitnici '">   .iii''i_Li')ns   cifu- 

vu.  jiielque  lieu." — M.  de  la  Forest  au  Roy  de  France,  .May  2a: 

Tei   :         ,  11. 

*  Mary  Stuart  to  Elizabeth,  May  15:    IjiBASorr,  vol.  it. 
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dotbcs  or  the  commonest  oeoessaiies  of  life,  the  next  OMming^ 
Sunday  the  16th  of  May,  she  embarked  in  an  open  fishinff-boat, 
crossed  the  S<dway,  and  landed  in  the  evening  at  Workington. 
'*  ^et  went   with   her,   with   Fleming,    Livingston,   George 

^'fatt,  and  a  donn  more.  The  secret  of  her  rank  could  not 
I  c  ^  ^'  <*  had  a  quiet  night,  and  in  the  morning  she  had 

tuni  again  to  Elizabeth,  painting  her  desolate  condition, 

and  begj(uig  permission  to  repair  immemately  to  her  presence.^ 
But  the  news  of  her  adventurous  arrival  spread  swiftly  among 
the  Cumbcriand  squires,  who  hurried  into  the  town  with  their 
ofTcrs  of  service;  and  in  the  evening  Lowther  came  from  Carlisle 

cort  her  with  him  to  the  castle  there.  He  was  a  loyal 
..w.  ^ect,  but  he  was  a  CathoUc,  and,  like  all  his  family,  had  been 
well  disposed  in  past  tiroes  to  her  title.    To  him  she  was  the 

End  person  in  the  realm,  though  with  her  good  name  a  little 
ded,  and  he  thought  himself  bound  to  treat  her  as  a  princess, 
more  particular  instructioos  diould  come  to  him  from 
ion.  The  story  of  her  coming  flew  from  lip  to  lip.  Town 
and  village,  (arm  and  manor-house,  all  over  the  northern  counties 
trrrr  franUc  with  cnthusiasro.  The  sons  of  the  Pilcjims  of 
'--,  who  for  yean  had  fixed  their  eyes  on  her  as  t  iig 

Ter,  who  hid  corresponded  with  her,  and  all  bu. ^.red 

her,  came  pouhng  into  Carlisle.    Her  most  eager  hopes 

— a  not  have  been  more  bnghtly  realised  than  they  seemed 

»n  those  first  days.    She  held  a  little  court  in  the  castk,  where  all 

- '-"  wished  to  see  her  were  received  and  welcomed.    She  knew 

names,  and  had  a  word  for  every  one.    Eloquent  and 

IV  giuble,  she  rushed  to  the  story  of  the  muider,  using  the  moments 

|w»ely  while  she  bad  them,  and  pouring  outner  indignant 

-    Amopc  the  rest  came  Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of 

(m1,*  wKb  MMue  Fairfaxes  and  Vavasours,  to  p«y 

c,  and  it  ifaad  to  Percy,  after  be  had  spoken  with 

Ix)wthcr  was  too  mean  a  host  lor  so  great  a  visitor, 

t  would  be  wdl  if  he  were  to  carry  her  with  him  to 

He  had  come  prepared  with  the  necessary  authority; 

en's  heads  were  turned,  that  the  coundl  of  York 

■'■'  K'>^ ill  a  warrant  under  their  hand  and  seal  to  take 

;  M«ry  Stuart  to  BUmImUi.  U»y  17.     Fam  Woridacton:   LAaAMorv. 

cJ    u. 

Mutr  MBUcfaeo  at  dtw*  thini,  tea 
I  hMTd  bcr  <Utty  '  ' 


MSS.  Cauo.  L  Tt. 
•  Soo  of  Sir  ThoBM  Pmty,  tsMut«l  •ttm  tba  POpioMfi  of  Grae*. 
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possession  of  her  person,  and  Mary  Stuart,  of  course,  desired 
nothing  better.  Fortunately  for  himself,  Lowther  retained 
sufficient  sense  to  insist  on  waiting  till  he  had  heard  from  the 
queen.  The  earl  was  violent,  "  used  great  threatenings,  and 
very  evil  words  and  language,"  *  but  he  was  obliged  to  go  away 
as  he  came. 

So  far,  however,  this  was  the  one  check  of  the  success  of  those 
first  few  days,  which  might  well  have  seemed  to  justify  the 
wisdom  of  Mary  Stuart's  enterprise.     In  London,  both  queen 
and  council  were  in  the  utmost  perplexity.    They  were  taken 
utterly  by  surprise,  and  no  kind  of  plan  of  conduct  had  beer ' 
formed  beforehand  for  so  unlooked-for  a  contingency.    Eli 
beth's  personal  impulse  was  to  receive  her  visitor  at  court  as  i 
letter  requested,  and  to  treat  her  as  a  sovereign.    The  Frci 
and   Spanish   ambassadors,   who   both   suspected    Elizabet 
sincerity,  and  tlierefore  watched  her  closely,  satisfied  th( 
selves  that  this  was  her  serious  wish,  and  that,  left  to  herself, 
would  have  done  exactly  what  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  calcula' 
on. 

"The  queen,"  said  de  Silva,  "has  always  shown  hers 
favourable  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  now  takes  her  part  wit  >• 
the  council."  *  "  The  queen,"  said  M.  de  la  Forest,  "  supports 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  cause  with  all  her  power.  She  tells  her 
ministers  that  she  shall  be  entertained  as  her  rank  and  great- 
ness deserve."  ' 

But  both  de  Silva  and  M.  de  la  Forest  alike  added  that  Eliz<i 
beth's  best  advisers  were  altogether  at  variance  with  her.  To 
support  her  opinion,  she  had  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord 
Arundel,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Catholic  and  semi-Catholic 
party;  she  had  refused  to  come  to  a  resolution  without  them; 
but  the  ambassadors  believed  that  the  objections  to  the  course 
which  she  proposed  were  so  considerable,  that  she  would  be 
forced  to  give  way. 

A  paper  remains  in  Cecil's  hand  which  shows  that  he  had  at 
once  comprehended  the  situation  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  first  necessity  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  Queen  of  Scots 
was  or  was  not  a  falsely  accused  person.  If  she  was  innocent, 
no  measures  could  be  too  immediate  or  too  decisive  in  her  favour. 
She  must  be  instantly  restored  to  her  throne,  and  enabled  to 

'  Lowtber  to  Cecil,  May  aa;  S  -  '■'  •■: — 'Ivs  to  the  Earl  of  Northum' '•'- 
land,  Majr  25 :   A/S5.  Queen  o>  is  House. 

'  De  Silva  to  Philip,  May  22 .  r.ancas. 

*  M.  de  la  Forest  au  Roy,  May  22:  TeuLST,  vol.  iL 
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punish  thoM  who  had  slandered  her  character  as  a  pretext  for 
their  own  rebelboa.  But  this  possibility  Cecil  evidently  enter- 
tained but  fainth'.  The  weight  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  choosing 
what  to  <k)  with  her  if  she  was  guilty— guilt>'.  as  all  the  world 
at  first  believed  her  to  be,  and  as  ever>'  one  still  believed  her  to 

be.  r- •  •*  f>se  who  were  interested  in  finding  her  to  be  innocent. 

VVr  i^t  be  the  theoretic  immunities  of  sovereigns,  the 

most  nfiermined  champion  of  divine  right  could  not  but  see  a 

wide  differenot  between  the  claims  of  an  innocent  and  maligned 

■v  and  those  of  a  cold-blooded  murderess  and  adulteress. 

holies  were  as  httie  loyal  as  Protestants  when  it  suited  their 

venience,  and  Knox  himself  had  not  preached  the  responsi- 

ty  of  princes  more  emphatically  than  Cardinal  Pole.    To 

e  such  a  woman  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  said  to  be  upon 

.^     unwilling  people,  was  an  outrage  upon  the  unwritten  code 

of  ryanmon  sense  which  no  formula  could  be  strained  to  justify. 

i«r<  .K*  ^..^r.  «^»,^.i,.  ii^f  sovereign  of  an  independent  people, 

land  in  any  way,  Elizabeth  might  have 

te-ricrc;   she  mjg^t  have  allowed  her  unwelcome 

m  as  she  had  come,  and  to  seek  the  assistance  else- 

■  ncrc  wructj  she  felt  herself  unpermitted  to  give. 

But  setting  aside  the  semi- feudal  authority  which  the  English 
crown  asKTtcd  over  Scotland,  the  two  countries  had  been  con- 
nected since  the  Reformation  with  relations  too  close  to  be  now 
disowned.  England  was  the  natoral  guardian  of  Scotch  Pro- 
teftantism.  and  the  life  of  England  itaeu  depended  on  the  keep- 
ing out  of  Scotland  those  foreign  armies  which,  if  Enj^and 
would  not  take  up  her  cause,  t^  Qoeen  of  Scots  would  seek 
undoubtedly  to  introduce  there.  Moreover,  those  rights  in 
'^'- ?land  on  which  the  Queen  of  Soots  so  much  insisted,  entailed 
i^tions  along  with  them.  She  was  heir^precumptive  to  the 
rrown,  and  not  heir-preiumpcive  ooky,  but  **  she  had  openly 
made  chaUeng*  to  that  amrn,  not  as  secoiid  perM»  after  the 
queen's  majesty,  but  before  her.'*  *  She  had  not  yet  ratified  the 
treaty  by  whkih  she  retired  from  theee  pntensions,  and  shoold 
the  now  pass  into  France,  "  all  the  old  perils  would  be  revived 
with  the  more  extremity;  her  slomach  kindled  with  ire  and 
anger  vindicative,  and  her  bofclneas  to  attempt  the  more,  upon 
the  opfauon  that  the  had  of  a  great  party  in  England— some  for 
religion,  some  for  her  title,  others  for  diaoootent  and  k)ve  of 
Changs."    She  woukl  "  marry  some  foreigB  prince; ""  the  old 

*  TblDn  Us  b«  eoniMwwl  oa  tb«  Qomd  d  Seott'  eoniiBii  to  Bofland: 
to  Ccaft  hand:   Pnmtid  by  A;*oiiim>m. 
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league  between  France  and  Scotland  would  be  renewed  to 
sworn  malice  of  England  " — "  the  danger  being  greater  Wr 
England  and  Burgundy  were  then  knit  together/'  a 
land  was  without  a  friend.     France  had  possession  <  : 
with  a  few  galleys  could  block  the  passage  of  the  Straits,     i 
lish  trade  would  be  destroyed,  "  witliout  which  the  qucc;. .. 
government  could  not  stand,"  while  tlie  introduction  of  artillery 
had  revolutionised  war:  the  longbow — the  great  English  weapon 
— had  become  useless,  and  France  was  now  the  stronger  of  the 
two  countries. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  to  detain  the  Queen  of  Scots  in 
England  seemed  equally  dangerous.     "  She  would  practise 
make  a  party  to  seize  the  crown  at  the  first  opportunity."     " 
would  increase  the  boldness  of  all  evil  subjects,  both  in  caus( 
religion  and  all  other;  "  while  the  Githolic  powers  would  1 
a  fair  pretext  for  interfering,  if  a  princess,  whose  crimes  they 
would  ignore,  whose  independence  they  would  insist  upon,  was 
kept  as  a  prisoner  in  a  country  to  which  she  had  come  of  her  own 
free  will.     Her  old  claim  upon  the  crown  and  the  yet  unratified 
Treaty  of  Leith  would  be  an  answer  in  law  to  their  complaints; 
but  the  large  number  of  Catholics  in  England,  and  their  dangerous 
humour,  made  extremities  undesirable;    and,  notwithstanding 
the  scandal,  supposing  tlie  guilt  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  be 
proved,  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  "  to  devise  how  to 
cover  the  dishonour  of  the  crime,  and  how  to  settle  her  in  her 
realm  with  such  kind  of  government  as  might  preserve  the  same 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  French,  and  continue  the  accord  bet\\ 
the  two  realms."     Difficult  as  this  would  be,  it  on  the  wi 
promised  best  for  England,  provided  the  Protestants  in  Scot- 
land could  be  induced  to  consent.    To  reconcile  them  to  it, 
means  would  be  taken  to  continue  the  Earl  of  Murray  in  the 
reality  of  power;   the  Protestant  religion  should  be  established 
there  in  complete  legal  form  with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign; 
the  Treaty  of  Leith  should  be  accepted,  and  the  Queen  of 
Scots  should  bind  herself  not  to  marry  without  the  consent  of 
Elizabeth.' 

In  any  previous  century  in  the  world's  history — in  Rome  or 
Greece,  in  the  ages  of  Faith,  in  mediaeval  Europe,  or  in  England 
in  the  golden  era  of  the  Plantagenets — such  a  difficult}  would 
have  been  disposed  of  more  swiftly  and  more  eflfectively.  It  is  a 
proof  of  the  change  of  times,  that  the  old  methods  of  getting  rid 

*  Things  to  be  considered  on  the  Queen  of  Soots'  coming  to  En^aod.— 
Anderson's  Colledum. 
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-'  retendcTS  to  thrones  were  not  thought  of,  or  were  thought  of 
that  means  might  be  taken  to  avert  the  suspicion  that  they 
had  been  reacted  to.  Eliabeth's  first  care  was  to  order  that 
the  Queen  of  Soots'  food  should  be  prepared  by  her  own  servants, 
lest  an  accidental  illness  should  be  unputed  to  poison.*  The 
Queen  of  Scots  was  not  to  be  imprisoned  and  then  to  disappear; 
d>e  was  not  even  to  be  treated  as  the  unhappy  Lady  Catherine 
Crov  had  been  treated,  under  a  provocation  infinitely  less, 
iside  formalities,  and  looking  only  at  the  essential 

.  — . ..  .-.e  case — the  beautiful  and  interesting  sufferer  was 

manifestly  a  dangerous  animal  which  had  run  into  a  trap,  diffi- 
cult to  Icr*'^  ••'■♦  ml  to  be  allowed  to  go  abroad  till  her  teeth  were 
drawn  a  -vs  pared  to  the  quick. 

Yet  Cecu  couia  very  imperfectly  as  yet  convince  his  mistresi. 
Elizabeth  was  troubled  with  her  theories  of  sovereignty; 
troubled  with  the  recoUectioo  of  her  promises,  which  she  had 
found  it  more  easy  to  shake  off  when  there  was  only  an  Earl  of 
Murray  to  be  betrayed;  troubled  with  her  personal  feelings  for 
the  Queen  of  Soots ;  troubled  witli  dislike  of  Puritans  and  fear  of 
Catholics;  troubled  generally  with  an  inability  to  grapi^e  with 
any  question  in  its  straigfatlorward  bearings. 

The  accounts  of  the  fine  court  which  was  being  held  at  Car- 
lisle poasiUy  quickened  her  r^"'"»''-ns.  She  was  brought  to  see 
that  the  murder  must  be  pr  ivestigated;   that  she  must 

abandon  her  intention  of  receiving  Uie  Queen  of  Scots  at  court 
till  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  establined  her  innocence,  and,  mean- 
while, that  she  should  not  escape.  A  guard  of  200  men  was 
sent  from  Berwick  to  Cariisle  Castle-Hnen  so  faithful,  that  if 
there  was  any  attempt  at  flight,  EUabeth  expressed  a  fear  that 
thrv  would  make  short  work  ci  their  chaige.* 

■\t  tcJd  the  Spanish  ambassador  that  the  Queen  of  Soots 
ikl  be  treated  as  a  princess,  but  with  less  distinction  than 
id  have  been  shown  her  had  she  come  to  Ei^^and  with  an 
lemished  repotation.  Lord  Scrope,  who  was  m  London  at 
lime,  letamed  in  haste  to  relieve  Lowther  of  his  conunand. 
...uabeth  wrote  briefly  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  say  that  for  the 
pnsent  she  could  not  see  her,  but  that  her  cause  should  receive 

■  **  01x6  mc  U  lUjma  qw  oo  l«  qattam  ka  nBrilslM  «woc»eiS  «H 
««Bla  pHs  d  Mrvtek>  d»  m  bims.  eoaida  y  bMda,  eoiqai  d  memUm 
.i^iifi^  't'HracU  d»  aaJKBiMUd  aatwal  ao  m  hapefsss  A  otra  eoaa.**— 
■  >  PhOlp.  foat  s:  »fSS.  Simmmet. 

«  k  mimam  qm  kaMaa  vMlde  i  CsrfWa  dodmtos  wiabi—aa 
y  tuOQ*  taa  M«  A  M  swiolo  qot  taola  laaor  d*  qua  il  aqnalla  Rayaa 
wq^riva  ayir  mt  alnaa  parte,  y  U  vfaMa.  U  outariaa.— X>«  SOva  to 

tl  M 
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proper  consideration;  and  Sir  Francis  Knollys — Elizabeth's 
cousin — whose  keen  hard  sense  would  be  proof  against  Mary 
Stuart's  reported  fascinations,  was  sent  with  Scrope  to  take 
charge  of  her  person,  to  communicate  his  mistress's  intentions, 
and  to  report  upon  her  character. 

A  sharp  note  from  Cecil  had  already  checked  the  assiduities 
of  the  northern  gentlemen.  Sir  F.  Knollys  on  his  way  down 
read  a  lecture  to  Northumberland  and  the  council  of  York  for 
their  forwardness.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May  he 
arrived  at  Carlisle;  having  been  met  six  miles  out  by  Lord 
Herries,  who  was  eager  to  hear  whether  his  own  fears  or  his 
mistress's  more  sanguine  visions  were  to  be  confirmed.  Together 
they  rode  back  to  the  town,  and  Elizabeth's  minister  stood  in 
Mary  Stuart's  presence. 

"  We  found  her,"  he  wrote  to  the  queen,  "  in  her  chamber  of 
presence,  ready  to  receive  us,  when  we  declared  unto  her  your 
highness's  sorrowfulness  for  her  lamentable  misadventure.  We 
found  her  in  her  answers  to  have  an  eloquent  tongue  and  a  dis- 
creet head ;  and  it  seemeth  by  her  doings  she  hath  stout  courage 
and  liberal  heart  adjoined  thereto.  After  our  delivery  of  your 
highness's  letter,  she  fell  into  some  passion  with  the  water  in 
her  eyes,  and  therewith  she  drew  us  with  her  into  her  bed- 
chamber, where  she  complained  that  your  highness  did  not 
answer  her  exjjectation  for  admitting  her  into  your  presence 
forthwith." 

Her  own  declarations  of  innocence  she  had  supposed  would  be 
taken  as  sufficient  answer  to  the  charges  against  her.  As  she 
found  that  there  was  to  be  an  inquiry,  she  forgot  that  when  she 
wished  to  work  on  Elizabeth's  feelings  she  had  represented 
herself  as  flying  out  of  her  realm  "  to  save  her  life;  "  she  now 
said  "  that  she  had  come  freely,  and  not  of  necessity,  and  she 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  pass  into  France,  to  seek  aid  at  other 
princes'  hands." 

Knollys  told  her  that  England  could  not  allow  a  French  force 
to  be  landed  in  Scotland;  but  if  she  would  throw  herself  without 
reserve  upon  Elizabeth,  "  all  convenient  means  would  be  used 
for  her  relief  and  comfort,"  whether  she  could  prove  her  inno- 
cence or  not. 

But  she  had  not  come  to  England  to  seek  "  relief  and  com- 
fort "  qualified  with  the  word  convenient.  Impressed  by  her 
evident  spirit  and  daring,  Knollys  saw  at  a  glance  that  she  was 
a  person  with  whom  it  would  be  dangerous  to  trifle.  Elizabeth 
had  ordered  him  to  prevent  her  escape,  yet  not  to  treat  her  as  a 
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prisoner.    Difficulties   of   many   kinds    would   arise    from   so 
ambiguous  a  commission,  and  after  his  first  interview  he  recom- 
mended that  she  should  be  offered  the  alternative  either  of 
returning  to  Scotland  as  she  had  come,  or  of  remaining  with  her 
own  consent  in  England  till  an  arrangement  could  be  made  for 
'  ■'     ^'  -  '  -nself  he  believed  that  she  would  choose  to  remain. 
:Ovr  that  if  she  returned,  a  hint  to  the  Earl  of 
.Murray  would  render  her  escape  to  France  almost  impossible. 
To  keep  her  against  ha  will  in  England,  a  prisoner  yet  not  a 
prisoner,  so  close  to  the  borders,  would  be  altf^ther  impossible; 
and  to  carry  her  "  further  into  the  realm  might  be  a  way  to  a 
dangerous  Mdition."  *■ 
The  more  Knoll  vs  saw  of  Mary  Stuart  the  more  he  was  struck 
her — str-  '  .er  courage,  struck  with  her  contempt  for 

orm  and ,  her  dowpn"">it  ^ximan  force  and  vigour. 

;>oke  to  her  with  most  Purit.r  s  on  her  past  history. 

,1  .., .  ..    ,1  .!,„  ,..».;„pj^  ^^^  ,,ui-M  Habitually  into  violent 
cr  and  the  lords. 
I  mougni  to  nu  sen,    ne  wrote  a  day  later,  "  that  if  I  should 
not  ob)ect  lomewhat  to  make  the  matter  di.<putable  whether  the 
lBnls(ttd''  "  '-n she  would  b«-  isly 

offended  .  if  you  shoul  re- 

quests according  lu  her  expectation.     Wherefore  1  to 

her  that  in  some  cases  princes  might  be  deposed  by  ti  •  cts 

lawfully — '  as,  if  a  prince  sboold  fall  into  madness — and/  saiid  I, 
*  wKiit  (liff.r.ruf  is  thert  between  lunacy  and  cmel  murdering? 
itnour  proceeding  of  melancholy,  and  the 
..  ...... war  proceeding  of  choler.    The  f>^ '-i  is, 

grace  deserved  to  be  put  from  the  go  or 

iioi .  tor  It  vour  grace  shoakl  be  guilty  of  any  sud^  onious  <  nme 
as  deserrej  de|M«al,  how  shoiwl  they  be  blamed  that  have 
deposed  you?'  Hereupon  her  grace  braan  to  dear  hcveelf  after 
her  accustomed  manner.  The  tears  feu  from  her  eyes.  I  said 
your  highness  would  be  gladdest  in  the  world  to  see  her  grace 
well  purged  of  this  crime,  that  thereby  your  grace  might  aid 
her  fully  and  amply  to  her  advancsoMot  to  the  government 
.icnin."  " 

try  Stuart  never  resented  direct  speaking.    After  a  fort- 

■■^■it's  experience  Knottyt  wrote  to  (^cfl:— "This  lady  and 

princess  is  a  notable  woman.    She  seemeth  to  regard  no  oer»> 

monious  honour  besides  the  acknowledgment  of  her  estate 

>Koo0rttoBllsabMll,IUra9:  C««o«.  AfSS. 

•  KaoUyt  to  BliadbMh.  Mar  jo:  IN<w»«rf  h  AwoaMoit. 
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royal.  She  showeth  a  disposition  to  speak  much,  to  be  1' 
to  be  pleasant,  to  be  very  familiar.  She  showeth  a  great  d« 
to  be  revenged  of  her  enemies.  She  shows  a  readiness  to  expose 
herself  to  all  perils  in  hope  of  victory.  She  desires  much  to 
hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy,  commending  by  name  all 
approved  hardy  men  of  her  country,  although  tJiey  be  '■•"• 
enemies;  and  she  concealeth  no  cowardice  even  in  her  fri« 
The  thing  she  most  thirsteth  after  is  victory;  and  it  seeiTum 
to  be  indifferent  to  her  to  have  her  enemies  diminished  either  by 
the  sword  of  her  friends,  or  by  the  liberal  promises  and  rewards 
of  her  purse,  or  by  divisions  and  quarrels  among  themselves. 
So  that  for  victory's  sake  pain  and  peril  seem  pleasant  unto  her ; 
and  in  respect  of  victory  wealth  and  all  things  seem  to  her 
contemptuous  and  vile.  Now  what  is  to  be  done  with  such  a 
lady  and  princess,  or  whether  such  a  princess  and  lady  be  to  be 
nourished  in  our  bosom,  or  whether  it  be  good  to  halt  and  dis- 
semble with  such  a  lady,  I  refer  to  your  judgment.  The  plainest 
way  is  the  most  honourable  in  my  opinion.  The  easiest  way  is 
to  aid  and  countenance  the  regent  in  time;  and  if  these  spots 
in  the  queen's  coat  be  manifest,  the  plainer  and  sooner  her 
highness  doth  reveal  her  discontentation  therewith,  the  more 
honourable  it  will  be;  and  it  is  the  readiest  way  to  stop  the 
mouths  of  factious  murmuring  subjects."  ^ 

"  The  plainest  way  was   the  more   honourable  way."     So 
Maitland  had  said  also,  perhaps  with  a  reserve  in  favour  of  I 
self  and  his  friends.     So  without  any  reserve  had  Cecil,  Betii 
—every  honourable  minister  that  Elizabeth  possessed— declared 
to  her  from  the  first;  but  Elizabeth  had  not  listened,  and  did 
not  intend  to  listen. 

Mary  Stuart's  single  anxiety  was  to  gain  admission  into 
Elizabeth's  presence.  She  knew  instinctively  that  if  she  could 
obtain  that,  she  would  obtain  everything.  After  reflecting  for 
a  night  on  the  letter  brought  by  KnoUys,  she  determined  to  send 
Herries  and  Fleming  to  London  to  give  such  explanations  as 
would  satisfy  the  queen  if  she  wished  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  say 
that  if  the  queen  would  consent  to  see  her,  she  was  able  to  clear 
herself  fully,  and  only  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  do  it;  that 
however  time  was  pressing;  she  had  come  to  England  for 
assistance  against  her  insurgent  subjects;  she  had  preferred  to 
seek  for  it  from  Elizabeth,  because  she  looked  upon  her  as  her 
truest  friend.  Elizabeth,  moreover,  was  in  a  sense  the  cause  of 
her  misfortunes,  for  the  lords  who  had  now  driven  her  from  her 
*  Knollys  to  Cecil,  June  1 1 :  Anderson. 
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country  were  thote  whom  she  had  pardoned  aod  taken  back 
into  favour  at  EUiabeth's  interoenion.  Others  woukl  assist  her 
if  Elizabeth  wouki  not;  but  she  turned  first  to  her  neighbour 
and  kinswoman.  She  made  no  conditions.  "  She  placed  her 
cause  unreservedly  in  Elizabeth's  hands,  and  she  believed  she 
would  not  i^>peal  to  her  in  vain.  But  help  would  be  useless 
if  it  was  not  immediate;  and  if  Elizabeth  for  any  reason  declined 
to  interfere,  so  as  she  had  come  to  En^and  relying  on  many 
times  repeated  promises  of  friendship,  sl^  trusted  she  would  be 
aUowed  at  least  a  free  passage  through  the  country  to  go  when 
she  pleased."  > 

With  this  measage,  and  with  an  an  wholly  gratuitous 

for  the  possible  ooosequences  to  thet.  the  two  noblooen 

started  for  London;  Herhes  intending  to  remain  there,  Fleming, 
if  be  1  ouUi  ohtain  permission,  to  go  on  to  Pahs.  Herhes  was  to 
asM  '  hat  the  Queen  of  Scots  preferred  her  fhendship 

to  u». ...  »..  I..V  MorkL  Fleming  was  to  tell  Cathehne  de  Medici 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  being  forbidden  by  Elizabeth  to  seek 
help  from  France,  was  obliged  for  the  present  to  seem  to  submit; 
but  France  was  her  natural  ally.  Should  Elizabeth  trifle  with 
her,  she  entreated  that  3000  French  troops  might  be  sent 
immediately  to  Dumbarton,  and  she  herself,  as  soon  as  $ht  could 
extricate  herself,  would  make  haste  to  Pahs.  Her  friends  in 
Scotland  meanwhile  were  in  urvent  need  of  money,  her  dowry 
was  three  yean  in  arrears,  and  she  requested  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  tu  send  her  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand  pounds 
imi:  ihrotigfa  tome  Loodon  agent.* 

! >n  receiving  the  Queen  of  SooU' letter,  construed  it 

.1  :.  <:./.  Uiat  thoe  should  be  a  complete  investigation, 
>«i>i«ii  aiic  «»suitied  or  seemed  to  asmtme  roust  issue  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  beds.  She  tdd  Herhes  that  she  intended  to 
raton  the  Queen  of  Soou  to  her  throne.  She  sent  a  Mr. 
Middbmofe,  a  ^tleroan  of  the  housdiok),  to  Murray,  requiring 
him  "  to  abttam  from  all  acu  of  hostility  against  the  queen's 
friends,  both  by  law  and  arms,"  and  **  to  impart  to  her  plainly 
•ad  suflkientl^  the  grottodtoi  hit  proceedings."  SbeadAreiied 
him  as  a  crinunal  00  bit  defnoe,  called  to  answer  for  a  rabeUioii 
against  his  sovereign.*    But  she  refused  Lord  Fleming  a  paat- 

••  Me  ftant   en   v—.-    ^^^t«  poor  rm  iraqMotes  Wttim."     Msry 
StuATt  to  KlirjN  ti  I  ASAMorr,  vol.  U. 

•  KiM^y*  t-4.1  c . .  iK*  nuiJMty  diU  mma  to  dtute  tte  Qown 

xnU  •(  C«r1ialr.  b?  Uioukl  brwara  tlwt  tlM>  Lard  Hfrric*  retamad  aol 
■h«  acniik"— KDoOjrt  to C«:ll.  M«y  yt :  Onion.  MSS.  Cauo.  B.  U. 
InstmetioD*  to  Lard  FItnlBC.  M«y  jo:  LAaAMorr.  vot  U. 
'  EkgalMtJk  In  Murray.  Jom  «:    Mi^StaOmU.  Rolb  H»m%e, 
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port  to  France.  "  She  was  not  wise,"  she  said,  "  but  she  was 
not  so  wholly  bereft  of  her  senses  as  to  allow  the  chatellain  of 
Dumbarton,"  the  one  fortress  in  Scotland  which  was  open  to 
reception  of  a  French  force,  to  go  on  a  mission  the  object  of  which 
could  be  only  the  introduction  of  the  French  into  the  country.* 

A  second  set  of  instructions  to  Middlemore  in  (^ md 

qualified  towards  Murray  the  queen's  severity.    Th(  ion 

of  further  hostilities  was  explained  into  a  friendly  advice  "  not  to 
hazard  himself  and  his  friends  by  way  of  battJe,"  "  but  to  be 
content  that  the  universal  controversies  might  be  ended  other- 
wise than  by  shedding  of  blood :  "  if  "  he  should  find  his  adver- 
saries bent  to  extremity  and  that  there  was  no  other  way  for 
defence  of  himself  but  to  levy  his  force,"  Elizabeth  "  meant  not, 
in  respect  that  he  had  heretofore  remitted  himself  to  her  orders, 
to  suffer  him  to  be  oppressed."  *  The  two  attitudes,  incon- 
sistent with  each  other,  were  complicated  still  more  by  a  private 
message  which  Wood,  Murray's  secretary,  had  sent  down  in 
Cecil's  name,  that  he  should  be  quick  in  his  measures,  and  if 
possible  crush  the  Hamiltons  and  their  faction  before  Middle- 
more  arrived. 

The  regent's  experience  of  the  Queen  of  England  must  have 
prevented  him  from  feeling  surprise  at  such  ambiguous  orders, 
however  much  it  perplexed  his  position,  and  left  tihe  door  open 
to  endless  recrimination  in  the  future.  He  had  been  exerting 
himself  to  the  utmost  since  Langside  in  quieting  the  country 
and  trampling  out  the  disaffection.  It  remained  his  duty  as  a 
ruler  to  prevent  open  violation  of  public  law.  He  continued  to 
repress  and  punish  overt  acts  of  disorder,  giving  his  proceedings 
as  little  as  possible  a  political  character;  while  to  Elizabeth  he 
announced  that  he  desired  nothing  l><  n  to  place  himself 

and  his  friends  in  her  hands.     "  The  ;  r  highness  dipped 

into  the  matter,  the  further  she  would  ThkI  lierself  resolved,"  the 
more  completely  she  would  be  satisfied  "  that  the  noblemen  of 
Scotland  had  not  entered  upon  this  enterprise  without  good 
ground  and  occasion."  ' 

Perhaps  to  give  Murray  more  time,  the  same  messenger  who 
carried  the  queen's  directions  to  him  was  sent  round  by  Carlisle 
to  the  Queen  of  Scots.  To  her  Elizabeth  could  but  repeat  what 
she  had  said  already.     "  She  could  not  receive  her  in  such  sort 

'  Elizabeth  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  June  30:  MSS.  Queen  or  Scots, 
Rolls  House. 

>  EUzabeth  to  Middlemore,  June  8:  MSS.  ScoOand. 
*  Murray  to  Elizabeth,  June  33 :   Ibid. 
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as  Ae  would  if  she  were  oot  taxed  with  a  horrible  crime;  "  but 
she  iotended  to  take  her  and  her  cause  into  her  protection, 
and  loooniiQg  to  the  justice  of  her  plea  would  pcoeecute  her 
advenaiiei. 

Her  coaununications  with  Mar\'  Stuart  Elizabeth  preferred  to 
keq>  in  her  own  hands,  not  trusting  them  to  CedL 

"  Madam,"  so  ran  the  letter  with  which  Middlemore  was 
charged,  "  I  have  heard  at  length  from  my  Lord  Herries  your 
desire  to  defend  yourself,  in  my  presence,  from  the  matter  laid 
to  jrour  charge.  Oh,  madam  1  ihext  is  not  a  creature  living  who 
moce  kop  to  hear  your  justification  than  myself;  not  one  who 
wouki  lend  more  wuing  ear  to  any  answer  which  will  dear  your 
honour.  But  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  own  reputation  on  your 
account  To  tell  you  the  pkin  truth,  I  am  already  thou^t  to 
be  more  willing  to  defend  your  cause  than  to  open  my  eyes  to 
see  the  tkings  of  which  your  subjects  accuse  you.  Did  you 
but  know  wto  the  persons  are  by  whom  I  am  warned  to  be  on 
my  guard,  you  would  not  think  that  I  could  afford  to  neglect 
these  warnings.  And  now,  seeing  that  you  are  pleased  to  com- 
mit yourself  to  my  protection,  you  may  assure  yourself  I  will 
have  that  care  both  of  your  life  and  honour,  that  neither  yourself 
nor  your  nearest  relations  could  be  more  concerned  for  your 
iatcrasta.  On  the  word  of  a  prince,  I  promise  you,  that  neither 
your  aabjects,  nor  any  advice  which  I  may  receive  from  my  own 
ooondUon,  shall  move  me  to  ask  anything  of  you  which  nnay 
aodanger  jroo  or  tooth  your  honour. 

"  Does  It  teem  ftraoge  to  you  that  you  are  not  aUowed  to  see 
me?  I  entreat  you  put  yourself  in  my  place.  When  you  are 
acquitted  of  this  crime  I  will  receive  you  with  all  honour;  till 
that  is  done  I  may  not;  but  afterwards,  I  swear  by  God,  that 
I  shall  never  see  person  with  better  will,  and  among  all  earthly 
pleasures  I  wtU  hold  this  to  be  the  first. 

"  The  gentleman  who  will  give  you  this  letter  will  uU  you  the 
fommission  with  which  he  is  chaffed  to  your  subjects.  I  hsva 
heU  00  rommunicatk>n  with  them  smoe  your  first  imprisoomcnt, 
nor  woukl  I  do  so  now  except  lor  your  own  advantsige.  I  trust 
I  may  succeed  in  twiogiM  these  sad  matters  to  a  good  end. 
Diere  k  no  one  thing  in  afi  the  world  which  I  deaire  «o  much. 
The  sufBcienry  of  the  bearer  is  such  that  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with  a  kmger  letter.  God  be  with  you  in  aU  your  good  actions, 
and  deliver  you  from  thoee  who  bear  you  nudioe."  ' 

*  ETinbttb  to  Mary  Stuart,  Juat  I:    MSS.  Qosan  or  Scevt,  JMb 
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There  spoke  Elizabeth  herself — Elizal)cth  and  not  Cecil.  The 
queen  represented  one  aspect  of  the  government,  the  minister 
another.  To  the  queen  Murray  was  a  rebel — to  Cecil  he  was  the 
saviour  of  Scotland.  In  this  and  in  all  the  complicated  actions 
of  English  policy  sometimes  one  element  prevailed,  sometimes 
another;  sometimes  the  two  interfused,  yet  never  wholly 
mingling.  The  queen  was  the  imperious  sovereign — Cecil  the 
clear-eyed  Protestant  statesman;  and  thus  a  picture  is  for  ever 
left  upon  the  mind  of  inconsistency,  hypocrisy,  and  broken 
faith;  when  Elizal^eth — only  too  often — yielded  to  her  own 
impulses,  and  was  then  driven  to  shifts  to  extricate  herself  from 
positions  of  which  Cecil's  steady  sense  showed  her  the  weakness 
or  the  danger. 

It  was  essential  that  the  party  in  Scotland  who  were  intriguing 
to  bring  over  the  French  should  be  put  down  with  the  least 
possible  delay.  The  more  completely  Murray  could  pacify 
Scotland,  the  more  easy  would  be  the  intended  compromise- 
Elizabeth  might  have  avowed  as  much  as  this  in  the  face  of 
Europe  without  danger.  It  was  essential  also  that  the  Queen 
of  Scots'  guilt  or  innocence  should  be  fully  established;  yet 
Elizabeth  could  tell  her  on  the  word  of  a  prince  that  she  was 
inviting  her  to  consent  to  nothing  which  could  affect  her  honour, 
as  if  it  was  impossible  that  the  inquiry  should  terminate  un- 
favourably. 

Nor  was  this  all.  With  her  own  people  Elizabeth  pursued 
habitually  a  course  so  peculiarly  trying,  that  the  best  of  them 
were  often  tempted  to  abandon  her  service.  Particular  things 
became,  from  time  to  time,  necessary  to  be  done  which  she  did 
not  choose  to  order,  and  her  ministers  had  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibilitv',  that  she  might  be  able  afterwards  to  disown  them. 
Scrope  and  Knollys  were  directed  to  sec  that  the  Queen  of  Scots 
did  not  escape;  yet  she  would  give  them  no  authority  to  hold 
her  prisoner.  Under  these  circumstances  she  could  not  be  left 
safely  at  Carlisle.  The  council,  with  a  view  simply  to  her  safe 
keeping,  concluded  that  she  must  be  removed  further  into  the 
countr>';  and  Pomfret  and  Fotheringay  had  both  been  thought 
of.  Elizabeth  knew  and  approved.  She  directed  Middlemore 
to  persuade  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  consent,  by  representing  it  as 
a  partial  accomplishment  of  her  own  desire  to  be  taken  to  the 
court ;  "  so  as  the  cause  should  grow,  to  be  advanced  to  a  fuller 
degree  of  her  own  contentation."  *  If,  however,  she  refused  to 
go,  those  in  charge  of  her  were  left  without  direction  how  to  pro- 
'  Instructioo  to  Middlemore,  June  8:   Printed  tn  Anderson. 
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oeed;  they  might  remove  her  by  force,  but  only  at  their  own 
peril 

If  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  pofitioD  may  be  allowed  to 
palliate  these  subterfuges,  do  such  excuse  caa  be  urged  for  those 
acts  of  occasiooal  meanneia  which  wounded  Elizabeth's  reputa- 
tion in  the  contempt  excited  by  them  more  deeply  than  the 
most  high-handed  injustioe. 

In  the  flight  from  Langside  Mary  Stuart  had  of  course  brou^t 
no  change  ol  dress  with  her,  and  neither  Dundrennan  nor  Carlisle 
could  supply  her  wardrobe  with  ordinary  clean  linen.  She  had 
represented  her  OMidition  in  her  first  letter.  Elizabeth  sent  her 
a  couple  of  tovn  shifts,  two  pieces  of  Uack  velvet,  and  two  pairs 
ofshoes.^  The  Queen  of  Soots,  hersdf  generous  to  extmvagance, 
was  at  first  dbposed  to  dedine  thb  extraordinary  contribution 
to  her  comfort'  She  received  it  in  silence,  with  a  manner 
"  which  argued  rather  her  scornful  acceptation  of  the  same  than 
grateful ;  "  '  and  Sir  Francis  KnoUys,  by  whom  the  things  were 
presented,  was  obliged  for  shame  to  shield  his  mistress  by  saying 
that  he  thought  "  her  highnesses  maid  had  mistaken,  and 
had  sent  things  necessary  Jar  such  a  maidservant  as  she  was 
hcnelL"* 

The  Queen  of  Scots'  bodily  necessities  were  relieved  ^)eedily 
by  the  arrival  of  her  own  dienes,  sent  by  Murray  from  Loch- 
even.  Her  own  ladies  followed  to  attend  upon  her.  She  had  no 
further  incoovcnicDce  m  this  way;  but  Elizabeth,  who  was  in 
reality  hor  best  friend,  who  was  fighting  for  her  against  all  her 
own  ministers,  and,  guilty  or  innocent,  wished  only  to  give  her 
a  fresh  chance  upon  the  throne  whidi  she  had  forfeitui,  with 
these  poor  mean  tricks  taught  her  only  to  mistrust  the  sincerity 
of  words  so  indifferently  supported,  and  stiU  more  fatally  to 
dcMNse  her  character  and  underrate  her  ability. 

'^Halting  on  both  knees  "  meanwhile,  as  KnoUys  and  Scrope 
deM^ibed  their  condition,  her  guardians  had  struggled,  till 

Idkmore  arrived,  to  luep  their  uneasy  gtiest  in  tollable 

.KMir.  Large  numben  of  Soots  came  across  the  border  to  see 
her,  in  sufficient  fotce,  if  they  had  tried,  to  overpower  the 
garrison.  Twice  they  took  her  hunting,  but  "  she  gaUoped  so 
fast,"  her  retinue  wen  so  well  honed,  and  the  border  was  so 

M.  di  ModtsMda  ■•  dtaa  qw  lo  «w  «  k  «avi6  d*  pwta  di  la  Kcyaa 
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near,  that  when  she  wanted  to  go  out  again,  they  were  obliged 
to  tell  her  "  that  she  must  hold  them  excused."  *  The  country 
about  Dumfries  was  under  the  Maxwells,  and  was  the  stronghold 
of  her  friends.     During  the  troubles  of  the  winter  ing, 

wild  bands  of  thieves  had  swarmed  out  of  those  par  ind 

again,  and  harried  the  Cumberland  marches.  They  wtre  dan- 
gerously near  Carlisle,  and  Cecil  having  given  a  hint  to  Murray, 
their  past  disturbances  were  made  a  pretext  for  a  joint  visitation 
of  the  border  by  the  English  and  Scotch  wardens.  Murray  came 
down  in  person,  and  Scrope  took  the  field  to  act  in  concert  with 
him.  The  plea  of  justice  was  real,  but  it  assumed  a  political 
meaning.  The  offenders  who  were  to  suffer  were  chiefly  the 
tenants  of  Lord  Merries.  The  Queen  of  Scots  exclaimed  that  it 
was  a  breach  of  faith.  She  was  answered  that  it  was  mere 
matter  of  police.  She  desired  that  if  the  people  were  pressed 
by  the  regent  they  might  take  refuge  in  England.  Scrope  told 
her  that  he  could  not  depart  from  the  usual  order.  When  the 
wardens  hunted  in  pairs  it  was  to  cut  off  from  the  thieves  the 
possibility  of  escape.  If  her  party  were  weaker  they  had  better 
submit.     She  flung  out  like  a  hot  horse  as  she  felt  the  rein. 

*'  The  queen,"  said  Knollys,  "  being  dedicate  only  to  revenge 
in  hope  of  victory  by  the  aid  of  strangers,  could  not  forbear  to 
say  that  she  had  liefer  all  her  party  were  hanged  than  that  they 
should  submit  to  the  Earl  of  Murray.  If  she  were  not  detained 
by  force  she  would  go  to  Turkey  rather  than  she  would  have 
peace.  She  wished  herself  again  in  her  own  realm  to  abide  all 
adventures.  Her  highness's  council  did  mean  to  dallv  and  delay 
the  time  to  the  advancement  of  Earl  Murray's  i  v."  ' 

In  this  humour  Middlemore  found  her.     In  Imt  she 

would  commit  her  cause  to  Elizabeth,  she  had  never  dreamt  of 
consenting  to  an  investigation  into  her  past  conduct.  She  had 
meant  only  that  she  would  accept  Elizabeth's  support  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  France ;  and  she  had  trusted  to  her  own  entreaties, 
or  to  the  skill  of  Herries,  to  have  obtained  Elizabeth's  consent, 
either  to  her  coming  at  once  to  London,  or  else  to  her  free  passage 
into  France.  Middlemore  had  to  say  to  her,  that  "  before 
declaration  of  her  innocency  of  the  foul  fact  laid  against  her," 
she  could  not  be  received  at  the  court.  The  detention  of 
Fleming  and  Elizabeth's  letter  told  the  rest.  The  fair  words 
and  fair  promises  could  not  conceal  that  the  cause  of  her  de- 
thronement was  to  be  examined  into;   and  if  her  letters  were 

"  Knollys  to  Cecil,  June  15:    Cotton.  MSS.  Calic.  B.  ix. 
*  KnoUys  to  Cecil,  June  12:   Andbrsok 
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once  produced,  it  was  idle  to  tell  her  that  ber  honour  would  not 
suffer. 

She  laid  she  would  answer  to  ttut  queen — let  the  oueen  admit 
her  to  ber  presence,  and  hear  her  scatter  her  subjects  calumnies. 
Middkmore  said  that  for  Elizabeth  to  receive  her  would  defeat 
the  purpose;  "  the  world  would  say  ber  majesty  was  partial, 
and  no  competent  jud^;  "  "  the  other  side  would  not  accept 
her  majesty's  arbitration,  and  she  would  be  unable  to  help 
her." 

This  was  still  worse:  Elizabeth  was  not  to  he  partial — the 
other  side  were  to  be  heard,  and  would  of  course  bring  out  their 
proois.  Had  Mary  Stuart  been  innocent  she  would  have  wel- 
comed the  opportunity  of  the  fullest  and  freest  im^uir)' — had  she 
been  innocent  she  would  have  been  the  first  to  insist  that  the 
truth  should  be  dmgged  out — but  the  caught  bird  could  only 
batter  its  wings  against  the  bars  of  its  cage  in  hopeless  ra^. 

She  bunt  "  into  great  passion  and  weeping,"  complaimng  of 
her  evU  usage.  She  had  no  judge  but  God,  she  said;  "  none 
ooold  take  upon  them  to  judge  princes."  She  "  knew  her 
degree,"  and  in  placing  herself  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth,  she  had 
meant  only  to  give  her  own  personal  explanation  of  what  had 
paseed.  "  I  would  and  did  mean,"  she  said,  "  to  have  uttered 
such  matter  unto  her  as  I  would  have  done  for  no  other,  nor 
never  yet  did  to  any.  Who  can  compel  me  to  accuse  myself? 
I  see  how  things  frame  evil  for  me:  I  have  many  enemies  about 
the  queen.  If  she  will  not  help  my  misery  herself,  she  can  do  no 
lets  than  suffer  me  to  pass  to  other  princes." 

Iliddlemore  made  the  dishonest  suggettioo  of  her  removal 
from  Carlttle.  Sbn  asked  fierody  if  &  was  a  prisoner.  He 
said  "  that  there  was  no  such  thmg  meant; "  but  she  was  not 
to  be  played  with.     I  she  said,  ihould  gain  nothing  by 

keeping  her.  The  Du...  .,.  v  ;uitelh'"^>><i*  ^ta  heir  of  Scotland 
after  the  prince.    She  woukl  appoii  ^e  ber  deputy,  and 

he  would  "  prosecute  her  quarrel "  wiin  ah  uie  power  of  France 
and  all  the  means  which  money,  friends,  reli^n,  hate  of 
England,  or  any  other  interest  could  hold  to  her  stde.^ 

*^To  be  plain  with  you,"  wioU  KnoUys,*  "  there  is  no  fur 
eemMance  of  speech  ttMtt  seemeth  to  win  credit  with  her.  This 
coM  dealmg  wtU  not  MlHfy  her  fiery  ttomach.    It  is  vani^  to 

nk  the  will  be  su^-ed  by  courtesy  or  bridled  by  fear  nom 

inginc  the  French  into  Scotland,  or  from  employing  all  ber 

•taaora  to  C«cU,  Jhm  14: 
itrt  to  Cmca,  JwM  13:  Ibtd. 
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force  of  money,  men  of  war,  and  of  friendship  to  satisfy  1. 
bloody  appetite." 

"  Put  away  from  your  mind,"  Mary  Stuart  herself  wrote  to 
Elizabeth,  "  put  away  the  thought  that  I  came  hither  to  save 
my  life.  Neither  Scotland  nor  the  world  would  have  refused 
me  a  refuge.  I  came  to  recover  my  honour  and  to  obtain  help 
to  chastise  my  false  accusers — not  to  answer  these  charges 
against  me  as  if  I  were  their  equal,  but  myself  to  accuse  them 
in  your  presence.  For  the  cautions  which  you  say  you  have 
received  from  great  persons,  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  a 
reproach  to  you;  but  my  cause  requires  haste.  Let  me  try 
what  other  princes  can  do  for  me,  and  no  blame  will  then  rest 
with  you.  Restored  to  my  throne  by  their  hands,  I  will  then 
come  again  to  you,  and  defend  my  honour  for  my  honour's  sake, 
and  not  for  any  need  to  answer  to  my  traitor  subjects.  Innocent 
as,  thank  God,  I  know  myself  to  be,  do  not  wrong  me,  having 
so  late  escaped  from  one  prison,  by  holding  me  in  another;  with 
your  delays  and  your  uncertainties  you  hurt  me  more  than  my 
false  enemies.  1  will  defer  myself  to  you  in  friendship  and 
goodwill,  but  never  never  to  plead  my  cause  against  my  sub- 
jects, unless  they  stand  before  you  in  manacles.  Madam,  I  am 
no  equal  of  theirs,  and  I  would  sooner  die  than  so,  by  act  of 
mine,  declare  myself."  ' 

From  Mar>'  Stuart  Middlemore  went  on  to  Murray.  He 
found  him  on  the  border  with  "  six  thousand  men  and  great 
artillery,"  and  he  told  him  that  it  was  the  queen's  pleasure  that 
he  should  desist  from  further  hostilities.  But  the  regent  was 
not  attacking  enemies  but  punishing  outlaws.  Under  this  plea, 
in  Middlemore's  presence,  and  without  remonstrance,  he  burnt 
the  houses  of  Lochinvar  and  another  border  gentleman,  who 
were  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  at  Carlisle.  Next  he  read  as  sharp 
a  lesson  to  the  Maxwells ;  Scrope  watching  the  marches  opposite, 
and  in  the  English  proclamations  in  the  border  towns  recognising 
Murray,  if  not  as  regent  yet  as  lawful  governor  of  Scotland.* 

The  change  of  phrase  could  not  conceal  from  Mary  Stuart  that 
Murray's  authority  was  virtually  acknowledged.  Knollys  tried 
to  pacify  her  by  saying  simply  that  her  brother  was  in  possession 

'  Mary  Stuart  to  Elixabeth,  June  13  (abridged):   I^AnAvnrF,  vol.  ij. 

Between  the  realities  and   the  pretences  of   '  was  on 

t.rkhsh  ground.     "  If  we  had  not  advised  ourselvc^  riollvs. 

"  Ihi'  namr  •■*  rr■.l.■T^^  >,ad  been  in  the  procJarr-'"  .^  .  „„^  ;roubfed 

this  last  ni:                     a  my  bed,  and  in  th«-  <■  aJlered  it  to  the 

name  <it  go>                  .  some  other  things  wit.  .  ..>llys  to         ,  June 
16:   CoUoH.  A/,^^.  (.AUG.  C 
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of  the  goverament,  and  as  such  they  were  obliged  to  treat  with 
him;  "  be  had  no  other  countenance  than  the  necessity  of  the 
case  did  reqi:  :t  she  saw  too  plainly  what  »1\  these 

sympcoms  vaen  ic  she  was  in  Scotland  in  prison,  Elizabeth 

Ittd  aUled  the  lords  rebds,  and  had  helped  the  Hsjniltons  to 
make  a  party  against  thein;  now  it  was  clear  enough  that 
Murray  was  to  be  sustained  in  power  till  the  impoasiUe  time 
when,  after  public  inquiry,  she  had  cleared  her  own  character. 

"  I  would  the  regent  had  her  again,"  said  the  perplexed 
Knollys;  "  snrdy  I  think  you  shaU  see  her  grow  so  unpatient 
and  so  intokfmble  in  her  devices  and  practices  shortly,  that  it 
will  be  time  for  her  highness  to  deal  plainly  and  sharply  with 
her"» 

London,  meanwhile,  Herries  and  Fleming  were  finding 
isehres  no  less  embarrassed.  It  was  no  object  of  theirs  to 
obtain  the  conditional  and  limitad  restoration  of  the  Queen  of 
Soou  with  the  oontinoed  supremacy  in  the  government  of 
Murray  and  the  Protestants.  These,  they  saw,  were  the  best 
results  which  they  could  look  for  from  the  threatened  inquiry, 
an(i  they  had  rather  hoped  to  prevent  inquiry  altogether. 

In  an  audience  on  the  17th  of  June  Herries  attempted 
protest.  His  mistfess,  he  said,  would  have  risked  the  worst 
which  could  b^Jl  her  in  Soodand,  had  she  known  how  she 
would  be  treated.  Elizabeth  answered  that  she  had  taken  charge 
<d  the  cause  and  would  go  through  with  it;  she  intended  to 
rsftore  the  Queen  of  Sons  to  her  crown,  either  by  *'  appoint- 
OMnt "  or  by  force;  but  she  must  hear  both  sides  before  she 
would  determine  the  conditions. 

Herries  said  that  she  had  no  ri^t  to  constitute  herself  a  judge 
K^tween  the  sovereign  and  subjects  of  a  foreign  realm.    She 
-d  that  she  would  not  quarrel  for  the  name  of  judge,  but  on 
wifT  reality  she  intended  to  insist.* 

Matters  were  now  looking  serious.    Herries's  worst  antidpar 

tions  were  being  confrrmed.    A  full  naMtinK  o<  the  privy  council 

was  held  on  the  aoth  of  June  to  coneider  jfiddlemore's  report  of 

lew  with  Mary  Stuart.*    It  was  resolved  unanimously 

iko  expreised  disagreement,  that  the  Queen  of  Soots, 

•  Kneffn  tn ,  Jom  17:  C«lhiL  M5S.  Cauo.  C.      ProfTMS  of  tlw 

'  >nd,  baftamlBc  tb«  ittb  day  of  Jane,  isM:  C«ilMi.  J#S5. 


•IB,  NarnQi,  WoctaMaptoo,  Cm  Lora  Slcwsra,  ArvndM, 
■rt,  CSlatan,  tb*  Lard  ChaaibwislB.  CaoO,  SmBv.  sad  Sir 
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whether  she  would  or  not,  must  be  brought  furt:  " 

land;  that,  notwithstanding  her  objection,  the  inv 
the  murder  of  Damley  should  proceed;  and  that  fur  "  avoiding 
of  all  mistakes  "  the  ambassadors  of  the  preat  powers  shoulc 
be  present  when  it  took  place.     Her  reqi:  -  to  be  restorec 

to  her  crown,  or  to  be  allowed  to  leave  i.  without  tria 

heard,"  could  not  be  assented  to.    To  restore  her  thus  wou 
to  declare  her  innocent  of  the  crimes  with  which  she  was  chai^. .. 
and  would  enable  her  to  crush  and  ruin  the  best  friends  that 
England  possessed  among  her  subjects. 

To  let  her  go  would  be  to  throw  her  upon  France;  and  "  hci 
majesty  would  never  be  free  from  practices  and  entt  r 
To  restore  her  "  in  title  and  name,  without  authority  <  : 
ment,"  was  thought  "  so  hard  a  matter,"  that  it  would  be  ever 
dangerous  to  proceed  that  way.  She  would  "  bum  with  hate 
and  revenge."  The  French  and  the  pope  would  take  up  hei 
cause;  and  after  her  breach  of  faith  on  the  Treaty  of  I^ith,  nc 
promises  which  she  might  make  could  be  relied  upon.^ 

The  council,  in  Matthew  Parker's  language,  felt  that  "  thi-M 
had  the  wolf  by  the  ear,"  and  were  under  no  mistake  a 
the  animal's  character.^  Arundel  and  Norfolk  probably  n.iu 
opinions  of  their  own,  but  they  hesitated  to  give  voice  to  them. 
Lord  Fleming  consulted  the  Spanish  ambassador.  He  begged 
de  Silva  to  impress  on  Philip  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
a  devoted  Catholic,  and,  as  su( '  >[x)rt;  ad\ 

he  thought,  might  be  given  to  .  course  \\ 

she  was  pursuing  was  a  dangerous  unt,  and  he  inquired  wh( 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  bribe  Cecil  and  Bedford  and  i 
broke.'  "  I  told  the  Lord  Fleming,"  said  de  Silva,  "  that  foi 
the  present  his  mistress  had  better  submit  to  the  Queen  ol 
England's  wishes,  and  avoid  giving  her  cause  for  offence.  Time 
would  show  how  he  could  best  work  on  those  who  were  now 
opposed  to  her.  They  were  greedy  of  money,  doubtless;  but 
they  might  not  choose  to  commit  themselves;  and  he  should 
approach  them  first  by  other  and  better  means.     Above  all, 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  June  20:  Anderson. 

•  "  I  am  much  careful  for  the  success  that  may  rise  to  the  queen's  maj<  sty 
and  the  realm  by  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  lady.     I  fear  quod 
Regina  nostra  auribus  lupum  ferret.     God  grant  the  event  of  your  o 
to  be  Drosperous." — .Matt.  Parker  to  Cecil,  June  11 :   Domestic  AtSS. 

* "  Lo  que  deseaba  aue  le  advirtiese  iu€  que  orden  podria  tener  pan 
que  su  Reyna  hiciese  lo  que  le  oonviniese,  y  tuviese  de  su  parte  1  loc 
Cofides  de  Pembroke,  Bedford  y  4  Cecil,  que  cran  sus  contrarios,  y  si 
boeno  darles  al^un  dinero." — De  Silva  to  Philip.  June  20,  1568: 
Simatuuts. 
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»e  ihould  warn  his  mtstress  to  be  careful  what  she  said  about 
he  Queen  of  Ensland  to  the  nearest  friend  that  she  possessed. 

"  The  Lord  Fieining,"  de  Silva  continued,  "  informed  me 
Mt  be  had  secured  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
[  think  he  has.  If  it  prove  so,  the  Queen  of  Scots  will  have 
i  strong  party  in  the  country,  for  the  duke  is  much  beloved 
ind  has  many  friends.  Men  change  so  fast  that  the  old  party 
irho  used  to  support  her  seem  already  to  have  forsotten  the 
Tiroes  laid  to  her  dMUve;  and  unless  means  are  taken  to  set 
rid  of  her,  the  Queen  of  England  will  find  herself  in  more  trouble 
tiian  she  imagines." ' 

De  SQva's  opinion  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  so  distinctly 
brmed  and  so  repeatedly  expressed  in  his  letters,  that  she  had 
seascd  to  be  an  object  of  interest  either  to  himself  or  to  Philip. 
He  had  thought  and  he  had  said  that  she  could  be  no  longer 
looked  to  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  had  once  hoped  to 

Bake  her  ' ••'     The  confidence,  therefore,  so  far  between 

Irinttelf  a-  <rth  had  been  unimpaired.     He  had  spoken 

with  perfect  irecaom  to  her  about  the  Queen  of  Scots,  because 
t)e  had  noduM  to  conceal.  But  Philip's  policy  would  naturally 
loyow  the  wishes  of  the  Catholic  noblemen  in  England.  If 
Hodolk  and  Arundd  were  contented  to  overlook  the  Queen  of 
Seoti'  Butdoingi,  foreign  princes  had  no  reason  to  be  more 
>uii|Niloua. 

Both  Fleming  and  Herries  threatened  Elitabeth  fredy  with 
the  diipkaiuiTi  of  the  Catholic  powers,  and  claimed  especially 
"  the  bng  of  Spain  "  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the  Queen  of 
Soots  would  appeal;  and  Elizabeth's  recent  experience  made 
her  besin  to  feel  uneasy. 

De  Silva  paid  her  a  visit  on  tiie  day  of  his  conversation  with 
Flenm^.  Skkt  did  not  mention  the  Queen  of  Scots'  name;  and 
when  de  SihrnappRMobed  the  lobiect,  the  gave  him  cok)  answers. 

"  I  saw  that  she  siwpactBd  mt,  he  wrote, "  so  I  said  that  she 
knew  my  anxiety  for  her  welliro.  She  knew  how  mndi  I 
NffWied  that  she  shook!  extricate  henelf  snooeMfally  from  har 
Mesent  embamenncnt;  and  I  HWtWHimnoed  her,  thcreforof 
in  the  first  pfaioe,  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  myself. 

**  She  stared,  kui|hed,  and  saki  that  she  understood  what  I 
meant;  and  she  beueved  I  wished  her  well  She  intended,  she 
said,  to  remove  the  Queen  of  Scots  from  the  border,  whether 
she  likad  it  or  not;  and  she  woold  not  see  her  until  she  had 
deired  her  repuution;  but  she  had  tent  for  the  Earl  of  Murray, 
*  D«  SOva  to  PhiUp.  Jaa*  to.  tsM:  USS. 
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and  would  go  into  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible.  The  result 
which  she  expected  from  it  was  that  the  abdication  at  Lochia vcn 
would  have  to  be  treated  as  a  dead  letter;  the  Queen  of  S 
would  be  restored,  but  under  conditions  that  the  administrai.v,.. 
of  government  should  remain  with  those  who  were  now  in 
power.    To  France,  at  all  events,  she  is  not  to  go."  * 

To  this  general  resolution  Elizabeth  firmly  adhered.  Herries 
continued  to  remonstrate.  He  insisted,  like  his  mistress,  i" 
a  sovereign  prince  ought  not  to  be  made  to  answer  to 
accusations  of  her  subjects.  Elizabeth  said  that  she  wisiied 
only  to  find  a  means  by  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  could  be 
acquitted.  This,  once  done,  she  should  be  at  once  replaced 
wiUi  honour. 

"  But  supf)ose,"  said  Herries,  "  as  God  forbid,  that  my 
mistress  should  not  be  completely  acquitted?  " 

"  In  that  case,"  she  said,  "  I  will  do  my  best  I  will  not 
encourage  subjects  in  rebellion  for  any  manner  of  cause;  I  will 
make  arrangements  which  will  save  her  honour  and  restore  her, 
notwithstanding. ' ' 

Herries  made  one  more  effort. 

"  If  your  highness  will  not  help  my  mistress,"  he  said,  "  v  ■ 
let  her  go.     Do  not  treat  her  worse  than  you  would  treat 
common  Scot  or  Frenchman  who  might  come  into  your  re.i 
Entertain  her  in  England  as  you  will;  spend  a  thousand  pom 
a  day  upon  her  maintenance;  all  the  splendour  will  but  sicken 
her  if  you  do  no  more.     She  would  .sooner  go  back  to  Scotland 
in  the  same  boat  in  which  she  came,  and  seek  her  fortune 
through  the  world,  than  remain  in  this  realm,  excluded  from  the 
presence  of  your  majesty." 

He  was  wasting  his  words.     Elizabeth  stood  to  the  position 
that  she  would  hear  the  cause  first  and  then  decide.     "  As  to  her 
going  to  France,"  she  said,  "  I  will  not  lower  myself  in  the  ( 
of  my  fellow  sovereigns  by  acting  like  a  fool.    The  king, 
husband,  when  she  was  in  that  country,  gave  her  the  style  . 
arms  of  this  realm.     I  am  not  anxious  for  a  repetition  of  t 
affair.     I  can  defend  my  own  right     But  I  will  not,  of  my  ( 
accord,  do  a  thing  which  may  be  turned  to  my  hurt.    To  let  i 
return  to  Scotland  as  she  came  would  be  neither  to  her  honour 
nor  mine.     I  will  use  my  best  diligence,  and  settle  m:»tti  rs  with 
as  much  speed  as  may  be."  * 

n>-  ^•' -  '"•'•"     ^-  -  vS.S.  Stmancus. 

'  ^  the  occurrences  of  May  and  J 

*56^  House.     I-ord  Herries  to  .Vlarv  St  1. 

June  2S;  Teulet,  vol.  u. 
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With  this  resolution  Lord  Hemes  was  obliged  to  be  content ; 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Elizabeth 
tnasted  on  oaquiry,  but  whatever  the  result,  she  still  undertook 
that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  reinstated,  and  her  honour 
saved.  The  truth,  that  b  to  say — whatever  it  might  prove  to 
be  ■  was  not  to  be  made  public  to  the  world.  Whether  such 
a  plan  would  turn  out  practicable  might  easily  be  doubted; 
but  *—■  ""'^ntion,  which  Herries  took  care  to  publish,  produced 
an )  otland  which  she  mig^t  or  might  not  have  foreseen. 

Since  tne  iords,  at  all  events,  were  to  expect  to  receive  their 
queen  acain  among  them,  they  began  naturally  to  calculate 
how  far  it  would  be  safe  for  them  to  press  their  charges.  "  To 
charse  her  directly  with  the  murder,  and  then  to  enter  into  a 
qualification  with  her,  all  men  might  judge  how  dangerous  that 
should  be; "  and  Murray,  not  dMX)8ing  to  step  forward  in  the 
dark  and  make  himself  Elisabeth's  catspaw,  immediately  sent 
translations  of  the  casket  letters  to  London.  He  said  that  he 
could  produce  the  originals,  and  prove  them  to  be  in  the  queen's 
hand.  He  desired  to  kn«^w  uh^ther  they  were  to  be  admitted 
in  evidence:  and  if  at i:  t tat  effect  would  follow.* 

It  is  usually  said  tiun.  i.n^uctti's  object  in  insisting  on  the 

investigation  was  to  disgrace  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  the  eyes  of 

Europe,  that  she  might  be  able,  with  better  show  of  justice,  to 

keep  her  afterwards  a  prisoner.     Had  this  been  her  purpose, 

answer  to  Murray's  questions  would  have  been  easily  made. 

I  the  disgrace  was  exactly  what  she  wished  to  avoid.    She 

wtshed  only  that  so  much  evidence  should  be  brought  forward 

&s  would  justify  the  k>rds  in  their  rebellion,  and  would  justify 

/abeth  also  m  restoring  the  ooeen  with  a  character  slightly 

..  uded;    to  be  mainfainind  under  her  own  protectormte,  and 

with  her  hands  so  bound  as  to  incapacitate  her  from  further 

mischief. 

She  replied  to  Murray's  ouestiou  '*  that  she  never  meant  to 
have  the  queen  accused;  she  desired  merely  to  hear  what  the 
brds  had  to  say  for  themselves,"  as  a  step  towards  a  quiet  end ; 
'*  she  did  not  mean  so  to  deal  in  the  cause  as  to  proceed  to  any 
condemnation  of  the  Qoeen  of  Scots,  hut  rather  to  compound 
all  difiereoces  between  her  and  her  subjects,  and  not  to  allow 
any  faults  that  should  appear  to  be  in  the  queen."  ' 

Mad  both  the  kvds  and  Mary  Stuart  placed   themselves 

•tirrs  to  be  nportad  lo  Um  Qumo'*  M*HKy  oi  EoaiaMi. 
Ji><  Sntlmd,  Miilcm*. 

'  v^  .. juid  AiMW«r%  J«M  so.  ia  Cwil's  band:   Akosiuon. 
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unreservedly  in  Elizabeth's  hands,  this  programme  would  have 
been  probably  carried  out,  and  she  would  have  been  allowed 
once  more  to  try  the  experiment  of  sovereignty;  but  the  lords 
on  their  side  had  too  much  reason  to  be  distrustful,  and  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots  Elizabeth's  character  was  an  enigma.  The 
tortuous  rind  of  a  disposition  which  at  heart  was  sincerely  well 
disposed  to  her  she  construed  into  elaborate  hypocrisy,  and  she 
was  too  proud  to  take  back  her  crown  on  such  conditions,  if  she 
could  have  persuaded  herself  that  Elizabeth  would  give  it  to  her. 

Bolton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  had  been  selected  as  the  place 
to  which  she  was  to  be  moved.  She  told  Knollys  that  she  would 
not  go  there  unless  she  was  carried.  She  wrote  to  her  French 
uncles  to  say  that  her  life  was  in  danger  through  her  fidelity  to 
the  Catholic  religion.  "  She  liad  made  great  wars  in  Scotland," 
she  said  to  her  keepers.  "  She  prayed  God  she  made  no  troubles 
in  other  realms  also."  "  If  they  kept  her  prisoner,  they  should 
have  enough  to  do  with  her."  *  In  the  belief  that  she  would 
make  some  desperate  effort  to  escape  before  she  could  be  moved 
her  windows  were  grated  with  iron.  Her  male  servants  were 
sent  out  of  the  castle  at  sunset ;  and  when  she  walked  or  rode 
she  was  attended  by  a  hundred  of  the  Berwick  guard.*  She 
carried  out  her  threat  of  delegating  her  sovereign  power.  Chatel- 
herault,  who  was  in  Paris,  was  appointed  regent  in  her  name. 
Arbroath  and  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  were  commissioned 
to  represent  the  duke  in  Scotland,  till  he  himself  could  bring  a 
French  army  to  Dumbarton ;  '  while  in  England  her  agents  were 
incessantly  busy  at  the  houses  of  the  Catholic  peers. 

Elizabeth  frankly  admitted  to  de  Silva  the  diiTiculties  in  which 
she  found  herself.  What  to  do  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  unless 
to  send  her  back  as  a  titular  sovereign,  she  could  not  tell.  If 
she  was  restored  with  any  kind  of  power,  she  would  crush  Murray 
and  the  lords.  If  she  was  kept  in  England,  she  would  breed  an 
insurrection.  Damley's  murder  seemed  utterly  forgotten;  she 
had  explained  away  her  marriage  with  Bothwell  by  pretending 
that  it  was  forced  upon  her,  and  the  Catholics  easily  belie^'ed 
what  they  wished  to  be  true.* 

But,  so  long  as  she  addressed  herself  to  France  rather  than  t 

Spain,  Elizabeth  could  feel  comparatively  safe.     Philip,  for  his 

own  sake,  would  never  permit  France  to  meddle  in  England ;  and 

>  KnoUys  to  Cecil,  June  21:   Cotton  MSS.  Cauc.  C. 
'  De  Silva  to  Philip,  June  27:    MSS.  Simancas. 

*  Commission  by  the  Queen  of  SooU  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
July  13:    LABANorr,  vol.  u. 

*  De  Silva  to  Philip,  July  3:   MSS.  Simancas. 
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ilip  was,  M  yet,  hokling  out  no  note  of  encouragement  to  Mary 

^dTt  to  turn  ber  thoughts  towards  himself. 

De  Silva  had  given  cx^  answers  to  Fleming,  however  he  had 
jetted  with  Elizabeth  about  his  own  dangerous  character. 

The  Qu«e&  of  Scots  wrote  herself  to  Philip  in  the  usual  strain, 
r»|ifnif#iining  herself  as  a  martyr  for  her  religion — sacrificed  to 
an  heretic  conspiracy.  She  drew  piteous  pictures  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  buid  of  saints  who  were  perishing  for  her  cause  and 
Heaven's.* 

Philip  expressed  considerable  doubt  whether  she  had  any 
religion  at  all'  He  contented  himself  with  sending  a  general 
message  of  (podwiU,  and  cautioned  his  ambassador  against 
committing  hmtself  with  her  in  any  way.* 

Hoping  that  it  might  be  so,  yet  necessarily  uncertain,  Eliza- 
beth couM  only  persevere  in  the  course  which  she  had  marked 
out  for  herself. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  threatened  move  to  Bolton  was 
carried  into  effect  m  spite  of  extreme  "  stout  threatenings/' 
and  other  "  tragical  demonstrations." 

Elisabeth  tausd  still  sent  no  orders,  but  Knollys  knew  what  he 
was  to  do;  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  bring  his  prisoner  to  con- 
tent, he  let  her  understand  that  her  consent  would  \ye  dispensed 
with ;  and  when  she  found  that  resistance  would  be  useless  she 
submitted.*  She  had  to  submit  also  to  the  discovery  that 
neither  France  nor  Spain  was  in  any  hurry  to  move  for  her;  and 
that  assistance,  if  it  came  at  all,  would  be  too  late  to  ward  of! 
the  detested  inquiry.  It  was  necessary  to  try  some  other  plan, 
and,  ever  quick  and  adroit,  she  cau^t  at  a  weapon,  which  might 
either  protect  her  from  Elizabeth  or  quicken  the  langour  of  the 
Catholic  powers. 

A  favourite  ichenae  of  the  Queen  of  EngUnd  was  to  model 
the  Church  of  Scotland  after  her  own;  to  introduce  north  ol 
Tweed,  bishops,  gowns,  surplices,  and  the  English  Liturxy, 
which  the  ScoU  had  once  adopled  and  had  abandoned  under 
the  influence  of  Knox.  She  detested  Puritans  and  all  tbei^ 
works;  ^  bdieved  that  the  oonpromise  which  promised  to 
answer  in  England  would  answer  tqtmfty  across  the  border,  and 
that  Catholic  and  Cahrinist  could  unite  upon  it  as  a  conunon 
ground.  She  knew  that  the  party  at  present  in  power  in  Scot- 
Mary  Qtttca  of  SoaU  to  PhUip.  July  ti :  JIfSS.  Stmmmcm 


■  Mary  ?tu«rt  to  Philto,  WuwMibw  jo:  LABAMor?,  voL  IL 

•  iMUuctiun*  to  Doo  (HMna  d*BlipM:  M5S.  Sinumtm, 

*  KooUy»  lo  Ucil.  July  (4:  CMM  M55.  Cauo.  C. 
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land  would  listen  to  no  such  proposal.  Mary  Stuart  was  well 
aware  of  Elizabeth's  wishes.  They  had  been  more  than  once 
directly  communicated  to  her,  and  the  proposal  had  been 
renewed  to  Lord  Henries.  Finding  that  he  could  not  alter  her 
general  purpose,  Herries  had  inquired  what  the  conditions  of  the 
restoration  were  to  he  ij  the  examination  turned  out  unfavourably  t 
Elizabeth  said  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  have  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  of  Leith ;  to  relinquish  her  alliance  with  France ;  to  sub- 
mit to  be  divorced  from  Bothwell;  and  allow  him  to  be  prose- 
cuted and  punished.^  "  She  must  also  abandon  the  mass  in 
Scotland,  and  receive  the  Common  Prayer  after  the  form  of 
England."  If  she  would  make  no  difficulty  on  these  points,  the 
matter  could  easily  be  arranged;  and  Elizabeth  repeated  her 
promise  that  she  should  be  reinstated  in  her  realm. 

The  terms  were  better  than  might  have  been  expected.  If 
the  Queen  of  Scots  were  to  be  replaced  at  all  events,  it  became 
gradually  clear  to  Herries  that  Elizabeth  could  not  wish  to  press 
the  inquiry  too  far;  and  he  withdrew  his  objections  to  it.  "  As 
to  religion,"  he  said,  "  he  wished  it  in  his  heart  to  be  in  Scotland 
as  it  was  in  England,"  and  he  believed  that  all  the  queen's 
friends  there  would  be  satisfied  to  have  it  so.* 

Thus  instructed,  Herries  had  taken  leave  of  Elizabeth,  and 
had  gone  down  to  Bolton  to  lay  the  proposals  before  his  mistress. 
Instantly  seeing  her  advantage,  after  some  decent  "  show  of 
scruple,"  she  consented  to  all  the  conditions.  She  knew  that 
the  lords  would  refuse  the  last — she  knew  that  by  seeming  to 
agree  to  it,  she  could  gain  a  point  against  them.  As  if  she  had 
undergone  a  sudden  metamorphosis,  she  ceased  to  threaten  or 
complain;  she  grew  submissive,  gentle,  and  compliant.  She 
wrote  to  Murray  in  a  tone  half  conciliatory,  half  mildly  re- 
proachful. She  began  a  diligent  attendance  at  the  sermons 
and  service  in  Bolton  church.  She  won  KnoUys'  heart,  and  half 
disarmed  his  suspicions,  by  the  complacency  with  which  she 
listened  while  the  castle  chaplain  declaimed  against  Papistry. 
She  even  learnt  to  use  the  slang  of  Protestant  theology,  "  seem- 
ing repentantly  to  acknowledge  that  her  offence  and  negli- 
gence of    her   duty  towards   God    had    justly   deserved    the 

'  Even  Locd  Hecrie*  admitted  that  the  ousht  not  to  be  restored  uncon- 
' :•  nally.  "The  Lord  Hemes,"  wrote  Knolivs,  after  a  conversation 
.    -     him,  "  mislikes  not  in  words  that  she  should  be  bridled  in  her  regi- 

yy  .w,-  -.-: «  -   I  I  -nen  of  the  realm,  in  c — ■'- n  of  her 

the  Earl  of  Bothwi  1  •:  would 

h/i\-   y-v^' (  ilys  to  Cecil,  July  28: 

=  Herries  to ,  July  28;   MSS.  Qvtts  or  Scot*.  Rolh  House. 
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biarioas  punishments  and  disgrace  done  to  her  by  her 
idrcmries."  ^ 

These  fymptoms  were  hopefully  reported  to  Murray,  and  he 
iras  at  the  same  time  informed  officially  that  his  sister  was 
sertainly  to  be  restored.  The  English  had  yet  to  serve  a  long 
. ...  ...I,;..  v.„(^,«  .^gy  would  understand  the  person  with 

Murray  had  a  longer  experience,  and 
r.     tie  could  but  say  that  he  trusted  the  Queen 
vs  consulting  for  "  God's  glory  in  what  she  was 
lorng,  so  be  and  his  friends  might  be  the  less  careful  of  their 
nm.      To   Mary   Stuart's   letter   to   him    he   replied   briefly, 
rourteous!  •  h  no  confidence.     She  had  chai^^  him  with 

navmg  s()i:  iife.     He  said  that  if  he  had  been  as  willing 

Do  shorten  her  days  as  the  Hamiltons,  who  were  now  disturbing 
kotland  in  her  name,  she  would  long  before  "  have  been  rid  of 
wr  mortal  life."  He  called  God  to  witness  that  he  had  dearly 
oved  her;  and  for  his  other  offences  "  he  was  ready  to  give 
iccount  at  all  times,  and  would  be  found  to  have  done  nothing 
Mit  the  duty  of  an  honest  man,  and  of  a  good  member  of  the 
xmimonwealth  of  whidi  he  was  bom  a  subject."  * 

As  to  her  piety  and  Church-of-£nglandism,  Murray  told 
Scrope  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  she  had  become  so  religious,  and 
le  would  be  more  ^lad  if  he  believed  her  sincere ;  otherwise  "  her 
eiorting  to  the  Kirk  of  England  did  but  serve  her  turn  to  move 
;odly  men  to  conceive  a  good  opinion  of  her  conformity  and 
dwardness."  ■ 

could  not  blind  Murray ;  but  that  was  of  no  importance 

r..i.ir)  »>!ind  Knollys,  and,  thro«i">^  Knollys,  Elizabeth. 

was  to  alarm  the  Cath<  s,  by  intimating 

I  wicv  uid  not  help  her  she  would  ix.-  uiivcn  to  change  her 

>n. 

ibe  queen,"  she  wrote  to  de  Silva,  "promises  to  com- 
»romise  matters  between  me  and  my  rebels,  and  to  restore  me 
io  my  crown,  if  I  will  forsake  the  French,  give  up  my  claim  to 
«r  crown,  and  change  religion  in  my  realm  to  the  form  which  is 
stahlished  here.  My  Protestant  subjects  detest  it  as  much  as 
do ;  but  she  is  using  her  advantage — not  indeed  that  she  cares 
bout  the  miserable  thing  in  itaeli—- to  force  me  and  the  poor 
JtthoUcs  to  agree;  and  though  for  my  nwn  part  T  wnuM  srMmi>r 

^  KnaOjrs  to  C«cil.  July  aS:   Amocmok. 

rTartotlMQiM«)alSeoU,Au«utl7:  MS.S.  Qvksm  or  Scot*.  AoMt 

yivmy  to  Scrap*,  AoffMl  f:   Ibtd. 
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be  murdered,  yet  you  had  better  consider  the  possibilities,  and 
send  word  to  the  king  your  master,"  * 

Could  KnoUys  have  read  luld 

have  been  spared  some  i:  nts; 

but  for  the  present  she  hii  m.     The 

wonderful  woman  had  ma  _  i  form  of 

words  on  "  Justification  by  Faith."  KnoUys  was  proud  of  his 
pupil,  and  elated  at  the  progress  which  she  was  making  un-'— ■ 
his  charge.*  His  satisfaction,  indeed,  was  but  short-) i 
The  Catholics  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  had  been  ms- 
turbed  by  a  report  that  she  was  ^oing  over.  She  could  not 
admit  them  to  her  confidence,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  mislead 
them  too  far.  She  took  an  opportunity,  when  a  large  number 
of  the  Yorkshire  "      '-n  were  assembled  at  the  castle,  to 

make  a  public  dc(  .iiat  she  was  still  of  the  Papist  religion. 

Sir  Francis  reproaciied  her  gently  for  her  backslidings;  and  she 

'  The  Quecii  of  Scots  to  de  Silva,  July  31 :   MSS.  Simancas. 

'  Knowles  had  spoken  to  Herries  with  some  contempt  of  the  furs  and 
tippets  of  the  Anghcan  bishops,  and  Herries  had  made  Elizabeth  angry  by 
repeating  the  words.  KnoUys  wrote  to  Cecil  to  excuse  himself.  His  letter 
shows  how  cunningly  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  wrought  upon  him. 

"  As  touching  the  fault  that  is  found  with  me  at  the  court,  that  my 
commending  of  the  religious  usages  in  Scotland  after  the  form  of  Geneva 
did  so  much  disallow  the  formularies  of  Enc' ""'  ■<-  tt-.r.i.,.  i  ,,,,.,!,(  Kinder 
the  queen's  disposition  to  embrace  the  f  her 

rather  occasion  by  misliking  of  l>oth  to  r<  -:  -"^tr 

thinketh  very  prejudicial  to  the  purpose  sh<'  n 
is  an  easy  thing  for  the  court  of  England  to  t: 
simple  poor  man.     I  commended  not  the  form  •  .    . 
of  England;   but  however  the  court  doth  expound  i: 
there  u  never  a  man  here  that  doth  think  that  mv  sp' 
the  disposition  of  this  queen  to  favour  either  the  form  ot  the  Lormnoo 
Prayer  or  the  truth  of  the  religion  of  England. 

"  My  Lord  Herries  understood  me  and  so  did  this  qucr*n.  howsoever  mv 
Lord  Herries  make  religion  to  serve  his  policy.     The 
tmder  pretence  of  favouring  the  forms  of  England, 
demnation  of  the  forms  of  Geneva  might  be  Drought  into  scouaix: 
all  the  learned  men  of  Scotland  that  have  oonicienoes  there  might  th' 
be  banished  or  put  to  silence;    and  they  being  so  defaced,  a  high 
should  be  made  open  to  Papistry. 

"  Well,  if  I  be  he  that  is  found  out  to  be  a  hinderer  of  religion,  I  trust 

yet  that   •' ■  f.iult  will  be  amended  or  eschewed  by  others.     But 

surely  th  th  seem  outwardly  not  only  to  favour  the  form,  but 

also  the  ( :  >  s  of  the  religioa  of  the  Go^>el,  namely,  justification 

by  faith  only :  and  she  heareth  the  faults  of  Papistry  revealed  by  preachms 
or  otherwise  with  contented  ears  and  with  gentle  and  weak  replies,  and 
she  doth  not  aeem  to  like  the  worse  of  religion  through  me.     She  dor <:  '"•< 
dislike  mv  plain  dealing.     Surely  she  i»  a  rare  woman:    for  as  no  flat 
can  lightfy  abuse  her,  so  no  plain  q>eecb  teemeth  to  ofiend  her    ir 
think  the  q>eaker  thereof  to  be  an  hoaest  man;  and  by  this  means  I  ^^ 
make  you  believe  the  thinks  me  an  honest   man." — KnoUys  to  < 
August  8:    MSS.  Queen  of  Scots,  Rolls  House. 
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allowed  him  to  se«  the  price  which  was  to  be  paid  for  her  con- 
version. "  Would  you  have  me  lose  FraiMre  and  Spain,  and  all 
my  friends  in  other  places,"  she  said,  "  by  seeming  to  change 
my  religion,  and  yet  I  am  not  assured  that  the  queen,  my  good 
sister,  will  be  my  friend  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  honour  and 
expectation  ?  "  * 

She  had  so  far  the  advantage  in  the  game  that  she  understood 
what  she  •* — '^  and  played  her  cards  ac-'-^i^^iv.  Elizabeth, 
having  ^  a  crooked  road,  was  >  perpetually 

ancenainues,  doubts,  and  contradictiuii>.  io  the  Queen 
~ots  her  kaguage  was  always  uniform :  "  Put  yourself  in  my 
hands  without  reserve;  I  will  listen  to  nothing  whidi  shall  be 
said  against  you;  >'our  honour  shall  be  safe,  and  you  shall  be 
restorwl  to  your  throne."  \Nhen  she  used  these  words  she  meant 
them.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  applied  for  permission  to  appear  at 
the  investigation,  to  give  evidence  against  the  queen.'  Elizabeth 
found  that  if  he  were  examined  too  much  might  be  discovered, 
and  he  was  forbidden  to  be  present*  Yet,  at  other  times,  her 
mind  missave  her  before  the  shadow  of  coming  troubles.  She 
told  de  Silva  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  restored,  but 
restored  without  power,  and  her  acqu?"-'  '*«- "ild  be  so  contrived 
that  a  shadow  of  guilt  should  be  al!  I  to  remain.    She 

had  too  many  frioids  in  England,  ann  to  ueclare  her  entirety 
innocent  would  be  dangomis  to  the  country  and  to  herself.^ 

Where  there  was  so  much  tmcertainty  and  vacillation  neither 
the  lords  nor  the  Queen  of  Scots  could  tell  what  to  look  for. 
To  Murray  it  seemed  certain  that  Elizabeth  would  declare  for 
his  sister.  He  could  but  entreat  "  that  his  cause  rixmld  not  be 
determinately  condemned  or  impaired  before  it  might  be  duly 
K^,Td; "  *  anH  »«  ''''<  il  advised,  he  made  the  most  of  thi*  timr 

KouUy*  to  ember  ai:  MSS.  Quaaji  or  Scots. 

•  Tht  farm  ot  Lennox  i  iiq— t  was  tbal  M  aalght  be  prwant  at  tar 
Irtol  for  Um  mmdm  el  Mi  ml  tka  ifelif  Mlor  whrnln  wm  at  prwl  in 
BngUad."— I  IBM  to  OmI.  A«|«I  stt 


Lc  Ccoto  &»  Uoaos  a  fort  ariMi  la  lUfD*  qv^fl  tey  tmrnH  fmuM 

oal 

iy4  toot  a  pUt."— I 

Forac  *  la  Reywe  arfw.  AagaM  •$:  Tavwv.  voL  H. 


^18  dAdakw  e*  qti'il 
_, Beontrt  de  la  itojra* 

4'Baeooe.    C«  qw  la  dieu  dame  hqr  a  <— yi  toot  a  pUt."— M.  de  la 


•**U  R«TiM  oMdfaidqve  lo  qM  pMtfba  haov  era  qae  vohrleee  iaa 
Rerao  eoa  ooobre  da  Reyna.  aaa  q«  la  «m  foea  al  fobtaao  do  habia 

de  uaec  aada,  y bi  eiTW  da  ■■  IwtlKaiinB  hae»  da  aMaara  ap 

■ijiiello  awdaae  en  dafeio;  porqaa  il  m  ded^ebe  aa  tauoaaflla,  p«a  ka 
eoeaa  dMto  Rayw»  Mtia  ■■■pniri.  y  par  loa  mMm  qw  taaia.  y  te  eoMra 
eOa  iMMea  teala  eoa  baaavMrtaatea.**— Da  ttva  to  PMHp.  Aagaal  9: 

*  kooByt  to  Cad.  Sepeeaber  «:  MSS.  Qvaaa  or  Scota. 
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that  was  left  to  him  in  scattering  and  breaking  up  the  assemblies 
of  Mary  Stuart's  friends  wherever  they  collerted. 

She,  on  her  part,  had  but  to  work  in  tl 
implement  which  sentiment  or  policy  or  : 
her  reach.     Leaving  her  message  to  work  on  Philip,  sht- 
France  with  fresh  and  fresh  petitions.     George  Dou^. 
Lord  Claud   Hamilton   joined  Chatelherault  at  Paris,  pru 
that  if  the  king  would  not  help  them,  they  might  be  at  Ic. -^ 
allowed  to  raise  volunteers.    The  queen's  dowry  provided  funds, 
and  a  thousand  men  at  least  were  expected  to  land  either  at 
Dumbarton  or  Aberdeen,  led  by  Chatelherault  in  person.* 

A  I  Mary  Stuart  was  so  confident  that  tl.< 

con.  sketched  a  programme  for  their  pro 

as  soon  as  llicy  sliuuld  be  on  shore:  and  while  she  tried  to  Uiruw 
Elizabeth  off  her  guard  by  assuring  her  "  that  she  desired  to 
dedicate  her  life  and  heart  to  her  for  ever,"  '  she  ^  ting 

her  party  in  Scotland  to  lead  the  French  to  Stirling  or  :  rgh, 

destroying  the  country  as  they  went;  to  get  possession,  if 
possible,  of  the  person  of  the  prince;  and  if  they  could  catch 
the  regent  or  his  friends,  to  hang  them  without  delay.' 

The  French  did  not  come,  and  these  intentions  therefore 
could  not  be  executed.  Meanwhile  time  wore  on.  First 
August  and  then  September  had  been  appointed  for  the  investi- 
gation: but  Elizabeth  was  still  irresolute.  No  steps  Imd  been 
taken,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  began  to  hope  that  she  mi 
escape  it  altogether.  Although  unconverted,  she  had  not  - 
wholly  the  power  of  charming  KnoUys.  She  made  pretty 
presents  to  his  wife.*  She  begged  him  "  to  travail  for  her  private 
access  to  her  majesty;  "  she  had  something  to  say  "  which 
would  turn  to  her  highnesses  singular  commodity,"  and  to  her 
highness  she  desired  to  devote  herself  for  ever.'  To  Elizabeth 
herself  she  wrote  that  she  would  rely  on  her  and  her  alone; 

'  Drury  to  Cecil,  August  21:   Cotton.  MSS.  Calic.  C. 

'  "  Je  desire  vous  dedier  ma  vie  et  cueur  pour  jamais." — Mary  Stuart 
to  Elizabeth,  September  i:    Labanoff,  vol.  a. 

•  ■•  We  pray  you  that  incontinently  so  soon  as  the  Frenchmen  are  arrived, 
ye  cause  all  our  nobility  and  their  forces  to  pass  f<<i  '  a  th  them  in 
^iligeooe  towards  our  son    to  see  if  he  may  be  gottoi  >r  else  to 

Edinburgh,  destroying  all  the  countrv  thto-t-about  ti.  .-raies  «<  t 

no  vivres.     And  if  it  be  possible  that  ■  t  any  01  iheu- great  m'- 

hand  of  our  rebels,  spare  them  not,  1  ii  them  hastily  and  s; 

ally." — Marie  Stuart  k  un  Eveque  i^i:<.F&bJi3,  :>«ptember  9:  LABA.sorr, 
v«jl.  ii. 

• "  You  see  how  sh<>  corruptfth  me.  The  token  to  bestow  upon  my 
wife  is  a  prettv  "-ads,  finely  laced  with  gold  wirc 

KnoUys  to  Cec  Queen  of  Scots. 

»  Knollys  to  c<^..,  .t.^.-.-i  -       ....a. 
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'  »•  wouk)  abandon  all  her  foreijjn  friends;    Elizabeth  should 

i<»  one  support  to  which  alone  she  would  trust."  *    She  told 

linir  candour,  that  "  if  her  highness  did 

'nrrn  her  and  her  subjects  as  between 

take  what  she  might  get.  she  would 

rr  highness  as  otlierwise  she  would 

She  made  him  believe  that  she  was  "  resigned  " 

nitasure;   that  she  would  "restrain  her»clf  for 

the  ve  speeches  and  writings."    He  felt  and 

•  '-'^nfidence  that  she  was  sincere,*  and 

e[  to  believe  it  was  as  he  said.' 
1  \  a.s  iimr'-  ucutv— delay  threatening  to  be  indefinite. 

For  lart  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous;   every 

ry  was  postponed  would  make  an  tmfavourable 
:er  more  difficult.    Scotland,  unfortunately, 
10  wait    The  country  was  divided  between  two 
.  each  of  which,  according  to  Elizabeth's  public 
irbidden  to  move  against  the  other.    There 
!  ^ovenunent,  and  when  it  had  been  said  so 
^>n  was  coming  back,  what  authority  the 
}\nvft  diminished  of  itself  had  there  been 
But  the  crooked  spirit  with  which 
ijir  v^iiMt  luivioii  •^a^  uiL<^ij«netrated  was  at  work  on  both  sides 
of  the  border.     It  was  impossible  that  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice  could  be  left  suspended.    Murray,  at  the  secret  instiga- 
tion of  Cecil,  called  a  Parliament,  enforced  forfeitures,  punished 
breaches  of  the  public  peace  and  the  queen's  friends  in  the  name 
af  the  peace.    "The  Hamihoiis  and  Gordons  reuliated  wherever 
they  were  strong  enough  with  burning  and  murdering,  but 
soffcffing  more  than  they  ooukl  inflict,  and  to  both  alike  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  intolerable.    Each  danxnired  to 

'  Mary  SCoart  to  EUuImUi,  ScBtcaber  ij:  LASAKorr,  vol.  U. 
Xaelyt  to  Ccdl,  Sapfawr  6:  MtSS.  Qonm  or  Scot*. 
:  t  b  MMrealy  ntomtmj  to  mjt  UmI  the  wa»  ••  UtUe  tteMra  tbaa  m 
r  tioM  before  or  after.    Sba  told  BUiateCh  tha  would  davota  banalf 


iy  to  her.    She  was  writing  at  Um  mom  tina  to  tbe  Queen  of  Spain, 
~    '     '  she  bad  laarat  nmeh  of  tlw 


B.*y  that  aiMM  aha  had  bean  la  Trg'fMl 


•uu  of  the  aoantry.  It  would  be  the  aaaieat  thing  in  the  world  to  !•> 
-atabliabrall^ao  there,  and  the  would  do  it  or  die.  The  oortbeni  oonntiaa 
<mn  davoM  10  the  CathollB  faHh,  tad  itm  woald  taaefa  the  Qoaeo  of 
■ilttaad  wknt  M  waa  to  mtarfaa  bitwam  mMmi  and  aDvaraifa.  **  She 
(aan  an  hMMietlhai  ao  nndi."  the  Qaaan  of  Scots  wrote,  "  that  for  this 
waa  on  the  will  perbapa  watore  ma;  but  the  wfU  have  me  ttalned  with  the 
miplekm  of  the  erun«  of  which  I  am  aiyuMly  accuied.  Iltey  are  tempt* 
to*  to  liiangt  my  nttcioB,  bat  I  wM  aceer  do  It.  Amare  the  mg 
h«b«dkwa  HM  tSTlwil  dto  In  ths  Gathobe  iatth.''---IUffy  Slawt 


:  hm  Qammtk  of  Sfi>*in,  SrotMnber  14 :   LABAMor*.  ^-ol.  IL 
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Elizabeth  that  her  commands  were  broken  by  their  adversaries; 
both  alike  complained  against  the  suspense  which  was  plunging 
Scotland    into    anarchy.     Lord    Herries    had    received    f; 
Elizabeth  distinct  promises  that  the  queen  should  be  reinsu. 
and  Lord  Herries  was  therefore  first  and  loudest  in  his  oul( 

His  mistress,  he  wrote  to  the  English  council,  had  com- 
England  upon  the  promises  and  honour  of  their  sovereign. 
There  had  been  a  time,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  when  a 
plighted  word  was  sacred.     He  call«l  on  Elizabeth,  "  according 
to  that  old  custom,"  in  the  name  of  the  Eternal  God,  and  the 
honour  of  the  noble  and  princely  blood  of  the  kings  from  whom 
she  was  descended,"  to  fulfil  the  engagements  which  she  had  made, 
to  place  his  mistress  in  her  own  country,  and  cause  her  to  be 
obeyed  as  queen  there.     If  she  would  do  this,  or  would  n.i 
a  day,"  at  the  farthest,  beyond  which  it  should  not  be  dela 
he  and  all  the  peers  of  Scotland  who  were  true  to  her,  would 
leave  France  to  God,  would  make  a  league  with  England,  and 
accept  any  conditions  which  would  be  for  the  welfare  of 
whole  island,  "  both  in  religion,  in  the  punishment  of  the  i 
of  Bothwell,  and  for  a  mutual  bond  of  amity  perpetually  to 
remain."     If,   after   tempting   his   mistress   with   fine   words, 
"  which  were  the  only  cause  of  her  coming  into  England," 
Elizabeth  now  chose  to  forget  or  deny  what  she  had  written, 
they  must  be  content  to  leave  the  queen  where  she  was,  but 
they  would  call  in  the  French  or  the  Spaniards,  or  both,  "  to 
expulse  the  treasonable,  false,  pretended  authority  which  now 
took  upon  itself  to  rule  them."  ' 

So  said  Lord  Herries,  while  the  k)rds,  on  the  other  side, 
were  as  loud  in  their  complaints,  that  but  for  Elizabeth,  and  for 
the  fatal  support  which  she  persisted  in  giving  to  the  queen, 
their  country  would  have  been  at  peace.  Come  what  would, 
they  said,  they  would  lay  their  case  before  the  world.  "  The 
r^nt,"  wrote  his  secretary  John  Wood  to  Cecil,*  "  would  have 
been  content,  with  surety  of  state  and  substance  to  himself 
and  his  friends,  to  have  let  all  causes  of  conscience  and  honour 
be  smothered  in  oblivion;  "  "  but,  having  been  moved  to  the 
contrary  by  the  Queen  of  England's  former  dealings,  he  was 
now  deliberating  to  put  king,  nation,  state,  his  life,  and  all  in 
hazard  before  he  should  not  in  person  maintain  his  innocency 
and  meaning  in  his  late  proceedings." 

'Lord    Herries   to   the  English  Council,  Septemlxr   -      r..,4  ^    ./^c 
Cauc.  C. 

'Wood  to  Cecil.  September  6:    MSS.  Scotland. 
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Br'"'"  ♦'-  queen  should  be  thrust  again  upon  the  neck  of 
Scot  rray  insisted  that  he  would  be  heard;   and,  with 

m  hail  a]K>iogy,  he  desired  Cedi  to  send  him  a  safe-conduct, 
lest  he  should  be  hdd  a  prisoner  in  London  at  the  Queen  of 
Scots*  demand.* 

If  to  inspire  all  parties  with  equal  distrust  was  a  proof  of  her 
impartiality,  Elizabeth  had  so  far  effectually  performed  the 
part  which  she  had  undertaken.  She  had  made  contradictory 
promises  to  everybody  in  turn.  She  had  misled  ever}'body; 
and  now,  when  one  and  the  other  began  to  publish  what  she 
had  said,  no  one  knew  how  to  act  or  what  to  look  for.  Her 
;n/-..r.<;cK.n,  ;..c  ,^.cc^]  «♦  »i"i«  be>'ond  vacillation  into  deliberate 

1  ambassador,  to  de  Silva  and  Lord 

(K  rncs^  Mir  mimiik  ii  ■  ami  repeatedly  said  that  at  all  events, 

and  whatever  came  of  the  investigation,  the  Queen  of  Scots 

'ored.    She  made  this  positive  declaration  because, 

c  Queen  of  Scots  wouki  not  have  consented  that 

ligation  should  take  place.    Yet  a  memoir  of  Cecil, 

the  2^  of  September,  states,  with  an  emphasis  marked 

by  the  underlming  of  the  words,  "  that  ii  was  not  meant,  if  the 

Oufen  0/  Seats  should  be  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  to  restore  her  to 

'and,  however  her  friends  mit>hl  brag  to  the  contrary."  • 

..lunbeth  herself,   to   keep   hold   on    Murray's    confidence, 

repeated  to  him,  under  her  own  hand,  the  words  of  Cecil 

"  Reports  "  she  said,  "  were  spread  in  Scotland,  that  whatever 

should  fall  out  on  the  hearing  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  cause 

to  coirvince  or  acqtiit  her  concerning  the  horrible  murder,  she 

had  determined  to  restore  her  to  her  kingdom.    She  could  not 

endure  sudi  reports  to  have  credit    It  was  entirely  devised  to 

her  dishonour;  and,  shook!  the  Queen  of  Scots  be  found  guilty, 

it  would  bdwve  her  to  ooniider  otherwise  of  her  cause."  ' 

Murray  could  but  acknowledge  graciously  a  communication 

h,  nevertheless,  be  but  Mtlf  believed.'     The  Queen  of 

land  had  changed  her  mind,  or  bad  varied  in  her  expres- 

At  f<ir  ftafccnodoet,  w  mmwk  oottalBf  Ihs  than  to  so*  lor  aajr  siMh 

'  Utat  tlM  kinc  av  Mverdcn't  tun^Cbm  might  pwad* 

iuccn't  inaicstr?]  to  drtam  ui,  as  wdl  m  btr  that 

rnti-T'v  m  tnat  n-aioi  withovt  Mr  Warrant. "—MoiTay  to  Caefl.  StptcniMr 

7:   MSS,'    "     ' 


ScHm  1m  CaeiTa  baad:  MSS.  Qvuh  or  Scoia. 


•  Elisabeth  to  Murray.  Saplaaibw  ao:   ySS^Smtlmd.    Bv«a  bar*  H 
ma  aa  If  tbtra  waa  aa  talMdad  aifibiciifty. 
lifiaDy  ran.  "  wa  woaM  iMak  ol  •■Bdqr  thb 
•."    Tbcaa  words  Bf«  omMd  Ihrooi^  aad  tb 
Murray  to  IHsabalb.  Saptambartl:  tbU. 


■Moa  aa  If  tbara  waa  aa  hilidad  aatibiaiifty.  Tba  '»»'t»>M^  paragraph 
ortfifiaDy  ran.  "  wa  woaM iMak ol •aadry  cbtega aaatar  for  m to dofar 
bfT."    Tbcaa  words  tn  atamtd  tbroogh  sad  tbooa  ia  tba  test  suhatiiotad. 
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sions,  so  many  times  already,  that  he  could  feel  no  confideno 
in  her;  and,  with  nothing  to  trust  to  but  a  general  deicnnina 
tion  to  act  uprightly  himself,  he  prepared  to  meet  whateve: 
fortune  had  in  store  for  him. 

The  necessity  of  doing  something,  rather  than  any  gr 
of  positive  purpose,  at  length  forced  Elizabeth  forward, 
certain  what  would  come  of  the  inquiry,  she  had  never  ceasec 
to  feel  that  she  could  do  nothing  till  it  had  taken  place;  and  at 
the  present  suspense  could  no  longer  be  continued,  the  prepara 
tions  for  it  at  length  began.    There  were  three  parties  to  bt 
represented — the  confederate  lords,  the  Queen  of  Scots,  anc 
the  English  government.    The  form   of  proceedings  was  th< 
same  which  had  been  at  first  suggested.    The  lords  were  to  b< 
charged  with  rebellion,  and  would  make  such  answers  as  \-> 
suit  best  with  the  prearranged  result  of  the  trial — wha 
that  was  to  be.    Elizabeth  had  said  that  she  would  not  re 
the  Queen  of  Scots  if  she  were  found  guilty;  it  might  be  ii 
fore  necessary  to  suppress  the  more  serious  charges  against  her, 
Yet,  if  she  was  to  be  left  with  a  reputation  still  clouded,  enough 
would  have  to  be  advanced  to  niake  her  innocence  appear  al 
least  doubtful. 

So  artificial  a  game  depended  much  on  the  persons  selected 
to  play  it.  The  time  was  to  be  the  first  week  in  October,  tht 
place  York,  the  seat  of  the  northern  government.  The  English 
commissioners  were  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  representing  the  three  parties  in  the 
council.  Sussex  was  president  of  the  council  of  tlie  north,  a 
solid,  English,  conservative  nobleman,  neither  particularly  able 
nor  particularly  high-principled,  but  moderate,  tolerant,  and 
anxious  above  all  things  to  settle  difficult  questions  without 
quarrels  or  bloodshed.  Sadler,  the  old  servant  of  Henry  VI 1 1.^ 
was  a  Protestant  and  almost  a  Puritan.  He  liad  been  trained 
for  thirty  years  in  northern  diplomacy,  and  had  held  Mary 
Stuart  in  his  arms  when  she  was  a  baby.  Norfolk,  the  premier 
|)eer  of  England,  was  a  Catholic  in  politics,  though  in  creed  he 
professed  himself  an  Anglican.  He  and  Arundel,  his  father-in- 
law,  were  the  leaders  of  the  great  party  most  opposed  to  Cecil 
and  the  Reformers — of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  hated  revolu- 
tion, favoured  the  Spanish  alliance,  the  Scotch  succession,  and 
as  much  Catholicism  as  was  compatible  with  independence  of 
the  Roman  See. 

By  one  of  the  three  commissioners  the  office  was  undertaken 
most  reluctantly.     Sadler,  a  man  of  most  clear  convictions  and 
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most  high  purpoie,  would  have  borne  a  part  gladly  in  any  duty 
in  which  ha  oonKieDoe  was  to  be  his  guide;  he  had  little  indina- 
tion  to  enter  a  riqjpery  labyrinth,  where  he  was  to  take  his 
direction  from  Uw  undefined,  contradictory,  and  probably 
impncticable  intentions  of  Elizabeth.  He  asks  Cecil  to  select 
tome  one  wiser  and  more  learned  than  be.  Questions  would 
arise  of "  who  was  a  tyrant?  " — "  who  might  depose  a  tyrant?  " 
"  It  was  a  matter  which  touched  not  Scotland  and  England 
only,"  but  all  kingdoms;  and  for  himself,  "  he  had  liefer  serve 
her  majesty  where  he  might  adventure  his  life  for  her,  than 
among  subjects  so  critical  as  these."  ^  There  were  some  thoughts 
of  employing  Sir  Francis  KnoUys.  KnoUys  was  supposed  to 
wish  it,  aind  to  be  displeased  that  his  name  was  not  in  the  list; 
and  Mary  Stuart  hoped  that  she  might  turn  his  imagined 
jealousy  to  her  advantage.* 

The  buke  of  Norfolk  accepted  his  nomination  in  a  far  different 
spirit.  .NotoTKNis  as  he  had  made  himself  in  his  past  advocacy 
of  Mary  Stuart's  soccesskm,  his  appointment  may  be  taken  as 
a  sufficient  proof  that  Elisabeth  dia  not  intend  that  the  exami- 
nation shoiUd  turn  out  unfavourably  for  her.  Norfolk  would 
be  president  of  the  commission,  and,  as  such,  wouki  have  the 
principal  voice  in  managing  the  proceedings  and  directing  the 
-^••nrlusion.  Norfolk,  however,  had  a  further  purpose,  a  secret 
vveen  himself  and  his  friends,  which  had  not  entered  into 
/.abeth's  programme.  The  English  aristocracy  considered 
mselves  even  more  interested  in  tidingMary  Stiuut  over  her 
diihcohies  than  her  party  in  Scotland.  They  believed  as  much 
as  they  wished  to  beUeve  of  her  deUnqueocies.  She  was  the 
only  person  in  their  intocfts  who  coukl  be  maintained,  by 
right  of  bk>od,  as  a  competitor  for  the  suocesskm.  They  were 
not  disbyal  to  Elnabeth;  but,  as  Elisabeth  did  not  chooce  to 
many,  they  did  not  chooee  to  spoid  their  lives  with  a  prospect, 
as  soon  as  sIm  was  gone,  of  a  repetition  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  a  thurd  time  a  widower;  his  last  wife. 
Lady  Dacre,  had  just  died,  as  if  providentially  to  create  the 
opportimity;  and  Lord  Arundd  and  others  of  the  peers  of  the 
oU  blood,  as  distmguisbed  from  the  upstarts  «i»o  had  been 

*  Sadkr  to  CMfl,  Aagnst  tg:   MSS.  Qmtmm  09  Scots. 

J«  vtaos  d'sBpawvoira  qot  la  diet  Kaolljrs  «t  many  6»  n'avoir 


oaf  dt  cuiminwInasliM  •(  poor  om»  DecMioa  fl  Mt  ptoqo*  eootrt  h 
Due.    j«  vooldray  qa*  etU  fwi  esasa  d*  Is  dMomMr  d*  la  Iswar  qv*!! 
pnrt*  wu  aitlirM,  H  qti'il  aa  faaeaaat  a  falra  qMlqoa  ckoaa  poor  mejrj 
<-aia  ialeuali  aotr*  mtn  m  poovoit  par  qoalqua  nofn  aiiamanlw  ft 
avnk  polBC  da  porta  poor  iMNM.'^-llary  Stoart  to  tha  Biakop  ti 
5:  LAaAwor*  vol  11 
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created  by  the  Reformation,  had  resolved  airi'  as 

a  means  of  disposing  of  the  compHratinns  wii  xed 

Elizabeth,  that  the  Queen  of  S.  Id  marry  him.     ihere 

were  two  parties  among  these  n  1:    some,  like  Arundel, 

Montague,  and  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land, were   Catholics;    some,    like   Lord    Derby   and   Norfolk 
himself,  Protestants  with   a   Catholic  inclination.     But  their 
Protestantism  sat  lightly  on  them ;  and  if  the  government  pa^-  ^ 
into  their  hands,  a  reconciliation  could  easily  be  effected  v 
the  rest  of  Europe.    The  most  serious  political  objections  apa 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  succession  lay  in  some  possible  dange: 
connections   which   she   might   form   on    the   continent.     Her 
marriage  with  the  first  nobleman  in  England  would  at  once 
remove  all  uncertainty  on  this  score,  and  silence  scandal  against 
her  character. 

It  was  thought  that  Elizabeth  herself  would  be  induced  or 
forced  to  consent  to  the  arrangement.  The  duke  himself, 
though  not  at  first  ardent  in  the  matter,  had  played  with  the 
idea.  He  entertained  (as  will  appear  in  the  sequel)  no  more 
doubt  than  Cecil  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  share  in  the  murder  of 
Damley;  but  she  was  not  likely  to  repeat  a  proceeding  of 
which  the  consequences  had  been  so  inconvenient  to  her;  and 
the  prospect  of  sharing  a  crown  and  giving  a  dynasty  to  England 
was  a  large  counterweight  to  the  questionable  features  of  the 
alliance.  It  is  certain  that  the  duke  went  down  to  York  v 
the  scheme  already  formed  in  his  mind.  Lord  Montague  sj) 
of  it  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  while  the  conference  was  m 
progress,  as  a  matter  already  considered  and  arranged  by  the 
Catholic  party;  and  the  ambassador,  in  laying  it  before  Philip, 
as  Lord  Montague  desired,  told  the  king  that  the  project  was 
so  far  matured  that,  with  his  approbation,  it  would  be  certain 
of  success.* 

The  Queen  of  Scots,  knowing  nothing  of  the  door  which  was 
thus  being  opened  for  her,  having  failed  to  prevent  the  inquiry, 
prepared  to  meet  it  as  best  she  could.  On  the  whole,  however, 
she  was  satisfied  that  it  would  be  little  more  than  formal. 
Norfolk  sent  her  a  message,  through  his  sister  Lady  Scrope, 
that  she  had  nothing  to  fear;  *  and  she  summoned  to  Bolton 

'  Pantos  de  las  Cartas  de  Don  Guerau  de  Espes,  August  25,  November 
6;  Don  Guerau  de  Eq>es  a  su  Magd.,  October  30:   MSS.  Simancas. 

*  "  The  Queen  of  Soots  told  me  that  there  was  no  such  danger  as  I  sup- 
posed,  for  I  should  find  the  judges  favourable  v  the  Duke  of 

Norfolk,  who  was  first  in  commission.     She  ha<i  ^  by  a  message 

from  the  duke  to  Lady  Scrope;    and  she  had  nuuiy  uinrr  good  friends, 
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such  of  her  friends  as  were  to  represent  her,  to  consult  with 
them.  On  the  put  of  the  lords,  the  r^ent  himself  intended 
to  be  present,  the  £«rl  of  Morton,  Lord  Lindsay,  and  George 
Bocfaanan.  Ifaitland  was  coming  with  them  unofficially;  partly 
because  the  regent  was  afraid  to  leave  him  behind,  partly  of 
his  own  will  "  to  travail  for  mitigation  of  the  rigours  intended."  * 
For  the  queen  would  appear  Herries,  B'  ngston,  Cock- 

bum  of  Skirting,  the  friends  of  her  misfort  i)  had  accom- 

panied or  followed  her  to  England;  and  lastly,  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  RoM,  who  was  afterwards  to  play  so  laiige  a  part  in 
connection  with  her  history.  It  was  this  Leslie  who,  when  she 
was  first  returning  from  France  to  Scotland,  was  sent  by  Huntly 
and  the  Catholic  lords  to  invite  her  to  land  among  them  at 
Aberdeen;  it  was  he  who  was  supposed  to  have  contrived  her 
"  ravishment "  by  Bothwell:  he  was  still  under  forty,  a  man  of 
infinite  faithfulness,  courage,  and  adroit  capability. 

On  him  and  Herries  Mary  Stuart  chiefly  depended.    When 

he  came  to  her  at  Bolton,  he  found  her  entirely  at  ease.    She 

told  him  that  all  had  been  arranged.    The  regent  and  his 

nds  wtn  to  be  called  to  answer  for  their  offences  before  the 

i^lash  fpmmitsion;  they  were  to  admit  their  faults,  receive 
their  pardons,  and  "  so  all  matters  be  compounded." 

Such,  K  seems,  was  Norfolk's  message.  The  bishop,  who  had 
come  from  Scotland,  knew  better  or  thought  he  Imew  better 
what  the  k>rds  intended.  He  said  that  he  was  sorry  she  had 
agreed  to  the  oonfeience.    When  the  k>rds  were  accused,  they 

>-nded  to  accuse  her  in  return,  and  "  utter  all  they  could  in 
r  defence,  though  it  was  to  her  dishonour."  She  had  half 
persuaded  him  that  he  was  mistaken,  when  Sir  Robert  Melville 
arrived  with  a  hurried  letter  from  Maitland.  It  was  too  tnie 
"  that  Munmy  was  whoUhr  bent  to  utter  all  he  could  agumt 
the  queen,  anidi  to  that  effect  had  carried  with  him  to  Yon  •& 
the  letters  which  he  had  to  produce  agaiiut  the  queen  for  proof 
of  the  murder."  Maitland's  wife,  Mary  Fleming  that  was,  had 
procured  a  copy  of  them,  which  be  enclosed.* 

V"'  *^ '  'TAt  time  Mary  Stuart  now  knew  which  of  her  letters 
ha<i  iio  the  k)rds'  hands,  and  the  discovery  was  suffi- 

ciently ai.innmg.  The  btshop  Said,  however,  that  he  thought 
still  "the  matter  might  be  ended  by  agreement  before  it  oune 
to  accusation."    He  advised  the  queen  to  travail  to  that  end 

would  all  b«  wrtJi  Um  dak*  at  Yerii,  Hid  woold  pvauadt  him  to 
'tbtBWn     '  ~ 


ir  Imt  t&am."    rmtmikm  at  ibm  BWMp  o(  Rom»  pHuUd  ky  Mvsdim 
ind.  •IWd. 
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with  her  friends  at  York  and  at  the  court; '  and  promising  to  d 
his  best  himself,  he  hastened  off  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  conditions  under  which  Elizal)eth  generally  thought  ♦'> 
the  Queen  of  Scots  might  be  restored  have  been  already  part 
stated : — The  confirmation  of  the  Treaty  of  I^ith,  an  engage 
that  no  future  league  should  be  made  with  France,  a  pn 
that  she  should  not  marry  without  the  Queen  of  England 
consent,  the  punishment  of  the  murderers  of  the  king,   th 
maintenance  of  Murray  at  the  head  of  the  dr  ■ 
and  as  a  compensation  the  recognition  of  ti 
and  finally,  the  establishment  in  Scotland  of  the  forms  am 
constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church.* 

On  these  terms  the  English  commissioners  brought  power 
from  the  queen  to  compound  all  outstanding  quarrels  beiw<«i 
the  two  parties,  and  take  measures  for  the  queen's  re 
That  the  restoration  was  to  take  place  at  all  events,  Elizai»cLi 
did  not  venture  to  say;   she  did  not  venture  to  make  the  Ear 
of  Murray  des{)erate;  "  If  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  provec 
to  have  been  a  party  to  the  murder,"  then  indeed  "  her  majesty 
as  she  had  herself  written  to  the  Earl  of  Murray,  would  i 
her  unworthy  of  a  kingdom;  "  but  "  her  desire  from  the  1m 
ning  had  been  always  that  the  said  queen  might  be  founc 
innocent,"  at  least  of  the  worst  of  the  charges  against  her;  am 
should  Murray  "  either  forbear  to  charge  her  with  the  mur 
or  should  his  proofs  appear  insufficient,  the  commissioners  .  .. 
then  to  consider  "  in  what  sort  she  might  be  restored  to  he; 
crown,  without  danger  of  a  relapse  to  fall  into  misgo^'p•^" '•"* 
or  without  the  danger  of  her  subjects  to  fall  into  her  (V. 
without  their  just  deserts."  *    These  instructions  perhaps  r 
sent  the  conclusions  in  which  Elizabeth's  vacillation  ha^ 
the  present  settled.    The  Queen  of  Scots'  substantial  guilt 
tacitly  implied,  but  Murray  was,  if  possible,  to  confine  hi 
to  charges  of  misgovemment,  be  silent  upon  the  mur 
back   letters   which,   if   produced,   would   make   reco 
impossible,  and  allow  the  queen  to  return  in  such  a  form  as  U 
pre\'ent  further  aberrations. 

With  these  conditions,  could  Murray  be  brought  to  consent 
to  them,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  intended  generally  to  comply 
The  commi.ssion  which  he  carried  away  from  Bolton  empowerec 

'  Gnfession  of  the  Bishop  of  Rots,  printed  by  Muroin. 

'  Notes  oo  Matters  of  Scotland,  August  8.  Cecil's  band :  \fSS.  Domestic 
Rolls  House. 

*  Instructions  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  commissioners  going  to  York 
GoooALL,  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 
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him  lu  yieia  on  ail  tolerable  points,  especially  to  consent,  after 
ail.  to  the  ettabUshment  of  Anglicanism,  wliicii  would  be  so 
grateful  to  Elizabeth.^  If  accusations  were  brought  against 
the  queen  which  touched  her  honour,  he  was  to  deny  them 
lenerally,  and  refuse  to  enter  upon  the  suliject.  It  was  hoped. 
however,  tluit  Murray  would  prove  manageable,  and  tiiat  tiiis 
contingency  would  not  arise.  • 

The  bishop  and  tus  friends  were  the  first  to  arrive,  reaching 
York  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  October.  Sussex,  Sadler,  and 
v.rt.iL-  came  m  the  next  day,  and  on  Monday  morning  tliey 
ned  by  Murray.  Morton,  and  their  companions.  Lord 
»icM:iiureland  lay  in  wait  for  the  party  coming  from  Scotland 
on  the  moors,  to  get  poMeasion  of  the  casket  and  destroy  it; 
but  either  they  took  another  road,  or  were  in  too  strong  force 
to  be  meddled  with. 

Besides  tlie  principal  parties,  the  town  was  filled  with  swarms 
of  politidans,  practisers,  and  Scotch  and  English  Catlu)lics,  all 
collecting  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  strange  assembly,  and, 
by  fair  meau  or  foul,  help  forward  the  interests  of  Mary  Stuart. 

The  first  three  days  were  spent  in  preliminaries.  A  protest 
was  entered  b^-  ♦'"•  ^'i-f^-^r.  of  Ross  to  save  the  sovereign  rights 
of  Scotland,  c  jurisdiction  of  an  English  court. 

On  the  part  -         -ion  was  put  in  of  feudal 

lupenority.  !y  were  understood  to 

be  formal,  an<i  i  merry  and  phfaaant 

•peeciies."    Out  <  commissioners  taOsad 

r  among  themselves  ilu:  con u  e  cause;  and  Norfolk, 

.  private  letter  on  the  6th,  t-  >  ttiat,  "  if  all  was  true 

winch  was  steadfastly  affirmed/'  be  feared  "  the  matter  would 
iail  out  very  fouL"  * 

Business  oommcnoed  on  the  8th  by  the  presentation,  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Queen  of  Scou,  of  a  chai^  against  Murray  and  his 
associates  for  bearing  arms  against  their  sovereign;  and  the 
time  had  come  ior  Murray  to  put  in  his  defence,    What  was  he 


imurd  tlut  thr  ralickm  ■•  it  pw—iUy  k  in  Eo«laBd 
id  Mid  Med  la  my  rMta,  it  is  to  bt  atmmtnd  by  70a 
bMa  iMinietad  aad  wmdiiMd  ia  that  wMglnn  wUSk 


*  "  When  it  WW  dMifvd 
Aoold  bt  ^it*-'^*'-^ 
llMt,  albtit  I 

ba»  Mood  Umg  tin*  wHain  ay  rMla,  aad  bMa  obwrvd  by  oqr  prad»> 
MM or%  colUd  tba  aold  rdigiao,  fH  aiwribilMi  I  win  aw  Um  cwuned  of 
tnv  ,\r.u^i  .i4(er  tlw  qvMa"*  mtjmf  of  Ihigliad  thartoa— t.  by  th* 
MMt%  io  ParliamMii,  aod  labour  tliat  it  is  bm  to  eaoM 


plae»  tbcDOfk  aD  my  i— hn  ■•  it  is  jhomkI,  to  tb»  glory 
01  t,^.]  ami  uiulanaity  of  nMflaa  ■  Has  CBMios.*  Cnmialaiinii  to  tb* 
Bithnp  of  tUm.  iiBCMBbv  so:  L<iaawo>f,  voL  ii. 

•  .Nnrfolli  to  Caeif.  Oetofatf  6.    i/5S.  Qvm^n  ap  Sron. 
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about  to  say?    The  days  during  which  the  '  had  been 

together  had  not  been  wasted.     Had   Lord  and   the 

Bishop  of  Ross  belie^'ed  that  the  casket  letters  were  forged, 
they  would  have  shrunk  from  no  inquiry  and  soupht  no  corn- 
promise;    they  would  have  stood  on  the  high  vantage  ground 
of  truth,  and  have  simply  demanded  redress  for  their  calum- 
niated sovereign..  Instead  of  this,  they  had  been  at  work,  in 
concert  with  Maitland,  to  persuade  Murray  into  silence,  to 
work  upon  his  interests,  and  to  work  upon  his  fears.*    They 
told  him,  and  they  told  Morton,  that  if  they  would  say  noth: 
of  the  murder,  "  the  Queen  of  Scots  would  make  with  them  v 
reasonable  end  she  could  devise;  "  '  while,  on  the  other  haiid, 
whatever  Elizabeth  might  now  say  to  him,  for  her  own  immediate 
ends,  she  was  really  determined  to  restore  the  Queen  of  ^ 
at  all  events  and  under  all  circumstances;  they  held  her  pr(;i 
in  her  own  handwriting;'  and  if  Murray  was  now  to  inflict  so 
deep  a  wound  upon  his  mistress,  she  would  never  forgive  him. 

Murray  had  come  to  the  conference  prepared  to  act  honour- 
ably, and  the  fear  of  evil  consequences  to  himself  would  not 
much  have  influenced  him;  but  he  had  proved  in  his  own 
person  the  value  of  Elizabeth's  fair  words;  and  he  determined 
not  to  proceed  till  he  had  made  another  effort  to  ascertain 
where  he  was  standing. 

He  said,  therefore,  that  although  he  was  well  able  to  reply  to 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  charges,  and  to  show  that  he  and  hi 
had  good  grounds  for  what  they  had  done,  yet  they  \ 
willing  to  charge  the  king  their  sovereign's  mother  with  crimes 
which  hitherto  they  had  concealed,  "  and  manifest  to  the  world 
her  infamy  and  dishonour."     Before  they  would  venture  on 
a  step  so  serious,  they  required  to  be  informed  whether  »*'»• 
language  which  they  had  heard  from  Henries  was  true, 
whether,  if  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  proved  guilty,  she  was  rt.u,y 
to  be  forced  upon  them  again. 

The  commissioners  pointed,  in  reply,  to  the  instructions  jjiven 
by  Elizabeth  to  themselves;  her  highness  hoped  that  the  Queen 

*  KnoUvf,  who  was  present  at  York,  wrote  oa  the  9th  of  October  to 
Cecil:    "  I  see  that  my  Lord  Herries,  for  his  tiart    l.ihoureth  a  reooncili.i- 
tioD  to  be  had  without  the  extremity  of  <>  s      .My  L": 
Ledmgton  also  taith  to  me  that  he  would  rs  to  be  <  . 
induloe  n. —  -  '    that  it  mi^ht  be  done  witii  s.ii-  ly.   — .>/5S.  Queev  or 
Scot*.  A'. 

'  SarU'r.  I  roke,  Leicester,  and  Cecil,  Octot)er  11:    Ibid. 

*  "  They  did  not  let  to  say  that  they  had  your  majesty's  promise  to 
show  in  writmg  to  confirm  the  same." — Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Sadler  to 
Elizabeth,  October  9:    Ibid. 
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oi  Scots  might  be  found  nmooent;   if  it  y :  therwise. 

•be  would  not  stain  her  contcieace  with  thi  lance  of 

wickedness. 

Murrmy  said  that,  notwithstanding  these  words,  there  was 
a  very  general  belief  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  to  be  replaced, 
"  ho«-e\'er  matters  fell  out."  It  was  so  reported  in  Scotland; 
and  it  was  so  said  at  that  ver\'  moment  at  York.  He  could  not 
but  suspect  that,  "  although  her  highness  might  not  restore  the 
said  queen  immediately,  yet  means  would  \ye  wrought  to  her 
'-''"f  at  a  later  time,  to  their  no  little  danger."  He  produced 
questions,  to  which  he  said  he  must  have  a  clear  answer 
1^1  (jre  he  would  proceed  with  the  accusations. 

First,  Had  the  commission  power  to  pass  sentence  of  guilty 
or  not  g&ilty,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case? 

Second.     H  they  had  this  power,  did  they  intend  to  use  it? 

Third.  If  he  made  his  charge,  and  proved  it,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  Queen  of  Scots? 

Fourth.  Would  the  Queen  of  England,  in  that  case,  maintain 
tbe  authority  of  the  yotmg  king? 

"  The  cause,"  he  said,  "  was  so  weighty,  and  it  touched  them 

■n  «o  near,  that  they  all  resolved  not  to  accuse  the  queen  of  the 

icr  until  they  knew  for  certain  what  they  were  to  look 

"  They  be  in  hopes  and  comfort,"  wrote  the  commissioners, 
"  that  if  they  do  not  bring  up  tbe  worst  charges,  the  Queen  of 
Scots  will  be  induced  to  a  reaaooable  composition ;  and  on  the 
other  side,  if  they  proceed  to  extremity,  they  be  out  of  hope 
of  any  good  composition,  and  so  shall  live  always  in  danger."  * 

"  It  seems,"  Sussex  wrote  separately,  "  they  he  bent  to  one 
of  two  ends — cither  to  prove  her  guilty  of  the  murder,  and  then 
never  to  hearken  after  to  any  composition,  wherein  they  will 
not  deal  before  they  may  be  assured  that  if  the  murder  is  tried, 
the  queen  will  so  keep  her  as  she  shall  by  no  means  work  their 
k.,r,  V — .<.rr— or  else  leaving  off  entirely  to  charge  her  with 
edc  a  recoocfleraent  and  composition  of  all  causes, 
wiuioui  u>u(  hing  her  any  ways  in  her  honour."  ' 

It  might  have  bttn  thought  from  ttie  language  of  her  oom- 
■BMioa  that  this  was  precisely  the  end  at  lifal>eth  was 

irimng.    She  did  not  %nsh  the  Queen  •  10  tie  found 

guilty ;  she  had  seemed  at  desire  that  she  sltuuld  not  be  accused. 

V  >Holk.  S«dlw.  aad  Snmn  to  BUiabMh,  OetolMr  9:  MSS.  Qvum  op 

ixtex  to  CeeQ,  Oetolwr  o:    Ibwt. 
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But  such  a  conclusion  would  not  have  answered,  l^ecause  it 
would  have  been  too  complete.  She  would  be  unable  to  detain 
the  Queen  of  Scots  any  longer  in  England;  she  would  liave 
purclmsed  for  herself  only  the  resentment  and  suspicion  of  all 
parlies;  and  the  stain  which  she  admitted  to  the  Spanish 
ambassador  that  she  desired  should  rest  upon  the  Queen  of  Scots 
would  diMippear  in  the  absence  of  accusation.  The  Catholic 
world  would  universally  accept  tlie  acquittal,  and  the  danger 
of  her  own  jwsition  would  be  infinitely  aggravated.  The  conse- 
quences of  her  own  crooked  conduct  were  coming  back  upon 
her.  She  had  not  meant,  and  she  did  not  mean,  to  act  unfairly ; 
but  she  would  not  accept  the  lessons  which  Knollys  had  tried 
to  teach,  tliat  the  more  honourable  way  was  the  plain  way; 
she  could  never  travel  with  comfort  on  a  straight  roiad  any- 
where. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  while  Murray  was  still  pausing 
upon  his  answer,  Norfolk  rode  out  with  Maitland  to  Cawood, 
and  told  him  at  great  length  that,  whatever  happened,  Eliza- 
beth had  determined  "  not  to  end  the  cause  at  that  time." 
She  professed  to  wish  that  Murray  should  avoid  extremities, 
yet,  in  reality,  she  intended  him  "  to  utter  all  he  could  to  the 
Queen  of  Scots*  dishonour;  to  cause  her  to  come  in  disdain  with 
the  whole  subjects  of  the  realm,  that  she  might  be  the  more 
unable  to  attempt  anything  to  her  disadvantage."  "  Without 
appointing  the  matter,"  she  intended  to  keep  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  England  till  "  she  should  think  time  to  show  her  favour." 
She  was  making  use  of  the  lords  for  her  own  purposes;  she  was 
merely  saying  to  them  whatever  would  answer  her  immediate 
end,  and  she  would  throw  them  over  as  soon  as  it  suited  her 
convenience.' 

Norfolk  himself  was  so  little  careful  of  truth  that  perhaps  he 
invented  this  dangerous  statement  as  a  means  of  working  upon 
Murray ;  but  it  was  so  precisely  a  repetition  of  the  former  treat- 
ment which  Murray  had  met  with;  it  agreed  so  closely  with  her 
language  to  de  Silva,  that  in  all  probability  it  was  no  more  than 
a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  which  his  mistress  had  really  reposed 
in  him.  Maitland  begged  the  duke  to  speak  to  the  r^ent  him- 
self, and  the  next  morning  arranged  a  private  interview  between 
them.  The  duke  explained  to  Murray  at  length  the  feelings  of 
the  English  nobility  on  the  Scotch  succession.  He  spoke  of 
Mary  Stuart's  claims  to  the  crown;  of  the  powerful  party  who, 

*  The  Bishop  of  Rots  to  the  Queen  of  Soots,  October  9,  part  cipher. — 
CotUm  MSS.  dxuc.  C. 
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for  various  reasons,  were  desirous  of  supporting  those  claims; 
and  the  injury  which  would  be  inflicted,  both  on  her  own  and 
the  prince's  prospects,  if  her  character  was  publicly  stained. 
After  dwelling  again  on  what  he  had  said  to  Maitland,  he  added, 
truly  or  falsely,  another  illuslratidn  of  T"  ity. 

She  pretended  lu  desire,  he  said,  iluit  Bi  •  iicn 

and  punished,  yet  she  had  n  tusc-d  to  iiucrcoic  wiUi  ihe  King 
ol  Denmark  for  his  extraduion;  "her  majt•^t■.  would  never 
solicit  the  same,  but  purposely  held  him  hvii  the  said 

queen's  bead  to  stay  her  from  any  other  :._.:..,;e."  He 
pointed  out  how  much  safer  it  would  be  for  Murray  now,  when 
the  opportunity  was  open  to  him,  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  his  own  sovereign:  and  then,  indirectly  approaching  his 
own  great  secret,  the  duke  said,  "  it  would  be  convenient  the 
Queen  of  Scots  had  more  children;  there  being  but  one  bairn 
proceeded  of  her;  "  Scotland  and  England  were  alike  interested 
m  the  increase  of  her  family,  and  Murray's  own  fortunes  de- 
pended on  it  also,  "  the  Uamiltons,  his  unfriends,  having  the 
next  claim  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  the  issue  of  her  body 
being  likely  to  be  more  affectionate  to  him  and  his  than  any 
other  that  could  attain  to  that  room."  * 

Murray's  position  was  now  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  He 
Vn..u.  Kv  experience  that  Elizabeth  was  perfectly  capable  of 
■  ^  htm.  However  careless  he  might  be  of  his  own 
iiuiiiMs,  he  had  his  party  and  his  country  to  consider  as  well  as 
himself.  It  was  open  to  him,  by  a  private  agreement  with  his 
oustress,  to  obtain  every  security  which  he  desired  for  the 

fDvemroent  of  Scotland.  The  Protestant  religion  could  be 
rmly  established;  Uie  threatened  civil  war  averted;  all  feuds 
forgotten,  all  parties  reconciled  in  a  general  act  of  indemnity; 
and  the  powerful  body  of  English  nobles  mod  statesmen  who 
were  in  favour  of  tlie  Scutch  succession  laid  under  the  deepest 
of  all  obligations.  What  was  Elizabeth  to  him,  that  for  her 
viL>-  Kr  should  risk  all  these  advantages,  with  no  better  ground 
possessed  (or  believing  that  he  could  count  upon  her 

He  reflcctod  lor  a  day,  and  on  1  ith  he  gave  in  his  first  formal 
r^y  to  the  commissioners  of  the  Queen  of  Soots.  Either  he 
oould  Dot  or  he  would  not  wait  for  the  answers  to  \m  four 

>  This  oaovcTMtioa  wm  rvUtcvl  •  year  after  by  Murray  bimsdf  to  Khsa* 

»^.»,  i^^nhte  S9,  M69:  MSS.  StotUmd.    It  a<rr«^  in  mt>ft(ane«  with  ib* 

i««a  by  M«lv«lte  in  bit  Mmmoin  :   MHvilte  bavias  bma  at  Vortc 

■ic,  sod  bvbiad  tb«  i 
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questions;    and  avoiding  (  '  approaching  to  n 

against  her  of  having  lieen  <  i  in  the  murder,  he  i 

guilt  on  Bothwell;  he  defended  the  rebellion  and  the  Lochieven 
imprisonment  on  the  ground  simply  of  the  queen's  marriage 
and  Bothwell's  crimes,  with  his  obvious  intention  of  erecting  a 
tyranny  in  Scotland.  It  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  political 
defence,  which  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself  might  accept  without 
disgrace;  and  the  accusations,  as  far  as  they  touched  herself, 
were  so  framed  as  to  admit  of  easy  reply. 

More,  however,  it  was  indicated,  remained  behind,  which 
could  be  produced,  if  necessary.  The  Queen  of  Scots'  con- 
missioners  rejoined,  accepting  and  replying  to  Murray's  points; 
and  there  was  then  a  pause,  till  further  instructions  could  be 
received  from  London. 

Although  Murray,  however,  refused  to  proceed  publicly  with 
the  weightier  charges,  he  allowed  the  commissioners  to  sec  in 
private  what  he  was  able  to  produce.  Norfolk  was,  doubtless, 
not  without  curiosity  to  know  something  of  the  woman  of  whom 
he  was  thinking  as  his  wife;  and  being  as  he  was  a  weak  amiable 
man,  with  qualities  which  those  who  play  for  the  high  stakes  of 
this  world  ought  not  to  possess,  he  was  staggered  at  so  tremendous 
a  revelation,  and  evidently  began  to  hesitate  at  the  prospect 
which  his  friends  designed  for  him.  Buchanan  himself  could 
scarcely  have  rendered  more  emphatic  the  language  in  which  he 
described  his  first  impression. 

"  They  showed  me,"  he  wrote,  "a  horrible  and  long  letter 
of  her  own  hand,  as  they  say,  containing  foul  matter  and 
abominable  to  be  either  thought  of  or  written  by  a  prince,  with 
divers  fond  ballads,  discovering  such  inordinate  and  filthy  love 
betwixt  her  and  Bothwell,  her  loathsomeness  and  abhorring  of 
her  husband  that  was  murdered,  and  the  conspiracy  of  his  death 
in  such  a  sort,  as  any  good  and  godly  man  cannot  but  detest 
and  abhor  the  same." 

The  lords,  he  said,  were  ready  to  swear  that  both  letters  and 
verses  were  in  her  own  handwriting;  the  contents  were  such  that 
they  could  scarcely  have  been  invented;  and  "  as  it  was  hard 
to  counterfeit  so  many  and  so  long  letters,  so  it  seemed  from 
the  matter  of  them  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dis- 
covered, that  God,  in  whose  sight  murder  and  bloodshed  were 
abominable,  would  not  permit  the  same  to  be  hid  or  concealed."  * 
He  enclosed  extracts  from  the  letters  in  his  despatch,  and  he 
left  it  to  Elizabeth  to  say  whether,  if  they  were  genuine,  "  which 

•The  Commisskmen  at  York  to  Elizabeth,  October  rx:    Akdkrson 
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he  and  his  companions  believed  them  to  be/'  there  could  be  any 
doubt  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  guilL 

So  far  the  duke  wrote  in  concert  with  Sussex  and  Sadler,  and 
were  there  nothing  more,  and  had  he  been  an  abler  man,  he 
might  be  suspected  of  endeavouring  merely  to  blind  the  English 
govenunent  as  to  his  own  views;  but  in  a  private  letter  of  his 
own  to  Cecil,  Pembroke,  and  l^eicester  he  added  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  which  show  plainly  that  he  was  himself  shaken. 
There  were  but  two  courses  to  be  taken,  he  said:  "  If  the  fact 
should  be  thought  as  detestable  and  manifest  to  them  as,  for 
Mythtog  he  oould  perceive,  it  seemed  to  him,"  the  simplest  and 
safest  coune  would  be  "  condign  punishment,  with  open 
demonstiation  to  the  whole  world,  with  the  whole  circumstances, 
and  plain,  true,  and  indifferent  proceeding  therein."  If  this 
oould  not  be  permitted,  "  such  composition  would  have  to  be 
made  as  in  so  broken  a  cause  might  be:  "  and  the  Hamiltons 
and  the  regent  would  have  to  be  reconciled.  **  VN  ithout  those 
differences  were  concluded,  they  would  make  but  botched 
work."  ' 

The  greatest  difficulty  would  then  lie  in  the  scheme  which  the 
Hamiltons  had  formed  for  marrying  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  Lord 
Arbroath.  But  there  were  ways  of  meeting  this.  Fresh  from 
the  perusal  of  the  letters,  K  seemed  to  strike  him  that  the  woman 
who  oouk)  write  them  was  not  bom  for  high  dignity,  or  was  a 
fit  match  e>'en  for  himself;  some  meaner  muoo  would  be  more 
suiuble ;  and  Knullys  sumsted  to  him  the  possibility  of  marry- 
ing her  to  some  younger  orother  of  a  noble  English  house,  some 
rdative  of  the  queen's  on  the  mother's  side,  such  for  instance 
as  "  young  Mr.  George  Carey,"  second  son  of  Lord  Hunsdon. 
"  So  matched,"  Ehzabeth  need  have  no  fear  of  her,  and 
3roung  Carey,  with  his  fortune  to  make,  would  not  be 
particular.' 

It  seemed  likely,  however,  that  these  and  such  speculatiaM 
would  be  thrown  away,  and  that  the  Scots  would  come  to  mi 
agreement  among  themselves  which  woold  take  the  matter  out  of 
.^lish  hands.  While  the  conference  was  suspmded,  Knollys 
umed  to  BoKoQ.  Mary  Stuart,  who  knew  nothins  of  what 
bad  passed,  received  him  with  e^fer  inquiries,  *^Whetbflr 
the  lords  would  proceed  with  their  odious  accusations,  or 
whether  they  would  suy  and  be  reconciled  to  her?  "     "  If 

*  NoHoik  to  Ptaibroln.  LdeMtar.  and  CwU.  Oetotw  ii:  MSS.  Qusav 
or  Scot*. 

>  KaoUjr*  to  NarMk,  Oolebv  13:  CtUm  JiiSS.  Cauo.  C 
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they  fell  to  extremities,"  she  said,  "  they  should  be  . 
roundly  and  to  the  full,  and  then  were  they  past  all  ml 
tion."    She  would  swear  her  letters  were  forged;    she  would 
insist  on  being  heard  in  person,  and  she  would  charge  Morton  and 
Maitland  with  having  themselves  been  parties  to  the  murder. 
But  KnoUys  gathered  from  her  that  she  had  no  desire  to  play  so 
desperate  a  game;   she  might  ruin  them,  but  she  could  scarcely 
save  herself.     Her  anxiety  was  evidently  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment which  would  prevent  her  letters  from  being  published.^ 
Distrusting  Elizabeth  as  much  as  Murray  distrusted  her, 
was  now  through  her  friends  using  all  her  endeavours  to  v. 
upon  the  lords;  and  she  seemed  very  likely  to  succeed. 

Lord  Sussex,  in  an  able  letter,  laid  before  Cecil  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  question. 

"  The  matter  would  have  to  end  either  by  finding  the  queen 
guilty,  or  by  some  composition  which  would  save  her  reputation. 
The  first  method  would  be  the  best,  but  it  would  require 
Murray's  help,  and  Murray,  for  two  reasons,  might  now  decline 
to  give  it. 

**  She  would  disown  the  letters,  and  in  return  accuse  his  friends 
oj  manifesl  consent  to  the  murdt'  >  be  dfnied.     The  1< 

was  young  and  delicate,  and  nn  .;)ly  die.     If  the  qi; 

were  judicially  dishonoured,  Uie  ilaiiultons  would  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  in  right  of  blood  would  claim  the 
kmnediate  government.  Murray  would  not  part  with  the 
regency,  and  Hamilton  would  not  be  second  to  Murray. 

*'  The  Hamiltons  desired  that  the  proceedings  should  be 
dropped,  that  the  queen  should  be  restored  in  name,  but 
remain  in  England;  while  Scotland,  in  respect  of  her  mis- 
government,  should  be  ordered  by  a  council  of  the  nobility, 
to  be  named  by  the  Queen  of  England."  / 

Murray  wished  that  she  should  repeat  her  abdication  and 
withdraw  her  complaints  against  him  and  his  friends.  He 
would  then  forbear  to  accuse  her  further,  destroy  the  casket, 
and  hold  out  hopes  to  her  of  eventual  restoration,  "  in  proof 
of  his  forgetting  her  displeasure." 

Between  these  two  views  the  Scots  were  at  present  divided; 
but  the  danger  most  to  be  dreaded  was  "  that  both  sides  might 
eventually  pack  together,  so  as,  under  colour  of  composition,  to 
unwTap  their  mistress  of  their  present  slander,  and  purge  her 
openly.  Within  short  time  they  would  demand  of  the  queen 
her  delivery  home  to  govern  her  own  realm;  she  also  making 
•  Knollys  to  Norfolk,  October  15:    CoUon  MSS.  Calic.  C. 
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bke  request — and  the  queen   '         -  no  just  cause  to  detain  her, 
would  have  her  for  a  niori^  ever  after.  "  ' 

To  this  point  Elizahcih  lu  :  t  r  .u,  <  had  spun  refine- 

ment within  refinement,  artiikc  wii.  The  Queen  of 

Scots  wa»  to  be  accused  and  not  accu&eU,  a  :ind  not 

acquitted,  restored  and  not  restored.    Soman}  as  could 

be  uraed  against  any  one  course,  that  she  had  thought  to 
neutralise  them  by  adopting  all  at  once,  and  the  web  which  she 
bad  wrought  out  with  so  nmch  pains  was  about  to  be  rent  in 
nlirt-i      Wlwn  th,-  On,,  m  nf  Scots  cAme  to  England,  it  would 
Murray  to  produce  the  proofs  of  the 
iwfged  her:   she  might  have  submitted 
ions  to  the  twelve  judges  and  the  English 
iMriiarii'-ni,  ano  uien  pubUshing  the  '  concealment 

or  hesitation,  have  dared  the  Catholi<  rfere  in  such 

a  c.  f  theories  of  t :  tel- 

lecu.  :nent  of  lian..  illy^ 

(orbiule  m>  simple  a  proceeduig. 

When  it  came  to  the  point,  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind, 
after  all,  whether  she  wished  Murray  to  go  on  with  his  charges 
or  not.  His  four  questions,  when  thev  wf-r^  brought  to  London, 
seemed  to  force  her  to  some  positive  c  <  but  she  struggled 

against  the  necessity  of  decision.    Siic  n^hu  uL  first  that  "  they 
needed  do  particular  answer; "   the  Earl  of  Murray  should  be 
tented  to  leave  the  matter  to  herself  and  her  ou  nt; 

i  hearing  the  cause  she  would  do  or  cause  to  l»  aat 

should  be  agreeable  to  the  honour  of  AIn  un- 

tcnance  ol  the  innocent,  and  the  reproof  o! 

Such  phrases  would  have  answered  00  good  purpose:   she 

would  have  satisfied  Murray  that  no  good  was  to  be  expected 

i  her,  and  have  driven  him  (aster  than  ever  into  a  com* 

'"■"      T^iit  suddenly,  \%i)ile  she  was  hesitating  what  answer 

per  ran  ruund  the  court  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 

«a^  V  >  iu.i.,y  the  O '■'  ^  '>t^.     What  it  meant,  with  which 

party  it  ongin;ii«  c  when,  the  why  of  it — was  all 

obscure  to  her;  Imt  11  was  a  »narp  revelation  to  K!  tluit 

others  could  scheme  beside  herself.    The  dangers  «  lad 

feared  from  the  Queen  of  Scots'  presence  in  England  haU  .^urtcd 
out  of  the  ground  at  her  very  feet,*  and  at  once  on  the  in:»tant 


to  CmO,  Oetobar  at:   UkutrtHcm  </  EnfUtk  Hulory,  voL  L 

Y  porqoe  te  I«vaat6  ua  roaaor  qat  d  Duaw  d«  Noiiolk.  qiM  « 
,,  qum-*  e^%Ar^  coa  I*  tieytkA  dc  Ifafmria,  u  R«vna  dc  InirlAttrr* 
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she  cancelled  the  York  rommission,  resumed  the  cause  into  her 

own  hands,  and  summoned  all  parties  to  I-ondon,  where  the 

conclusion  could  be  heard  in  her  presence.    Sussex  might  remain 

where  he  was;  Norfolk  might  use  the  opportunity  to  survey  the 

fortifications  at  Berwick;   Sadler,  Maitland,  and  Herries  were 

ordered  back  to  her  immediately,  that  "  she  might  be  bf 

informed  in  certain  matters."    The  Queen  of  Scots'  com: 

sioners,  she  was  particularly  anxious,  should  not  be  alan 

She  said  that  she  still  desired  only  to  discover  the  easiest  mi 

for  her  sister's  restitution.* 

Evidently   Elizabeth's  first  impulse  was  to  rid   herself  as 

rapidly  as  possible  of  a  guest  who  promised  to  be  so  troublesome. 

If  before  she  had  been  three  months  in  the  country  she  had 

entangled  the  premier  nobleman  of  England  in  her  meshes, 

what  might  not  be  expected  in  the  future?    Among  those  to 

whom  the  state  of  things  was  known,  the  expectation  at  this 

moment  was  of  some  rapid  compromise,  by  which  the  Queen  of 

Scots  would  be  immediately  replaced.    The  great  objeit  would 

be  to  separate  her  from  the  Catholic  party;   slie  !i  •  d  to 

consent  to  the  establishment  in  Scotland  of  the  Anjii  'ion. 

This  or  something  like  it  would  be  probably  the  chief  conrii 

insisted  on;  and  unless  the  great  powers  showed  more  intt: 

in  her  than  they  had  hitherto  displayed,  her  zeal  for  Catholicism, 

it  was  feared,  would  give  way  under  the  trial.*     France  cared 

only  for  the  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  was  ready  to  let  religion 

take  its  chance.    Spain  had  been  so  far  entirely  silent  towards 

her,  and  accident  had  led  her  to  believe  that  she  was  more 

neglected  than  she  actually  was.     A  passionate  letter  which  she 

had  written  to  the  Spanish  minister  in  Ix)ndon  had  been  left 

mand6  lucgo  drahacer  aquel  ajuntamiento,  y  hiz6  venir  aqui  lot  dispu- 
tados." — KelaciOD  del  Negocio  de  la  Serenissima  Kc)'na  de  Escocia:  MSS. 
Simancas. 

'  The  Queen  to  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and  Sadler,  October  x6:   MSS.  Qukkn 
or  Scots. 

*  M.  de  la  Forest,  the  French  ambassa'' 
at  this  crisis  by  La  Mothe  F^nelon,  whost- 
on  the  history  of  the  coming  years.     The  .i.. .,.. ...,.,,  .,, 

minister  in  Paris,  had  a  conversation  with  him  betore  he  s: 

horrified  by  hearinK  La  .Moihe  say  that  he  iiitrndrH  to  a'! 

of  Scots  to  give  way  about  religion.     Th**  v  ' 

used,  as  reported  in  Spanish  by  Alava  to  D 

jador  fo  voy  4  residir  en  la  Corte  de  lii^....  ....._....__. 

vuestra  ama ;  y  para  que  sus  cosas  vayan  bien  4  la  fee,  debeis  de  ac< 
jarla  que  no  est^  tan  dura  como  hasta  aqui,  sino  que  v.  dexe  llev  > 
sabor  de  sus  vassallos,  porque  desta  manera  ella  sera  Reyna  obedeci 
querida.  En  fin  dice  el  obispo  que  claramente  le  dix6  oue  hicuse  n: 
para  que  se  acommodase  en  10  de  la  religion,  y  en  todo  lo  dcmas  con 
TassaUot." — ALmvm  to  Philip,  Octol  er  30:  Tsulct,  vol.  ii. 
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a  month  unantwered.  The  key  of  her  cipher  had  been  lost,  and 
the  letter  could  not  be  read.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  at 
Paris  told  Don  Francis  de  Alava  that  she  had  been  constant  so 
far,  in  the  hope  that  the  King  of  Spain  would  take  her  part. 
If  Spain  failed  her  she  would  yield,  and  the  Catholics  of  England 
and  Scotland  would  then  cease  to  struggle. 

Mary  Stuart  so  far  had  been  without  interest  to  Philip.  He 
knew  her  to  be  a  bad  woman ;  she  was  connected  closely  with 
France,  and  he  had  no  p)oiitical  inducement  to  meddle  for  other 
reasoos  in  her  favour.  If  France,  however,  shook  her  off  or 
became  indifferent,  if  the  English  Catholics  were  willing  to  over- 
look her  delinquencies,  and  if  she  and  they  would  commit  them- 
selves to  Spanish  direction,  his  scruples  might  possibly  be  over- 
come. '  - .  yet  hoping  that  it  might  be  so,  Alava  wrote 
to  Ca>'a^  secretary,  to  plead  for  her. 

"  The  Queen  of  Scots,"  he  allowed,  "  had  made  a  few  mistakes 
m  her  Ufe,"  not  to  use  a  harder  word  for  them.*  "It  would 
require  some  skill  to  bring  his  majesty  to  hold  out  a  hand  to  her; 
but  he  was  a  great  prince;  and  in  the  service  of  God,  and  con- 
sidering the  present  condition  of  the  world,  his  majesty  might 
overkx>k  her  faulu,  and  accept  her  as  sound."  ' 

What  that  conditioo  of  the  worid  was,  with  the  present  aspect 
of  the  great  struggle  between  Popery  and  Protestantism,  and 
the  bearing  of  it  upon  the  English  crisis,  will  be  described  in  the 
ioUowing  chapter. 

*  "  Aooqtw  my  aodado  mtnptpmtie  «  ■IfonaB  eoMS  en  el  pro(reto  d* 
■I  vida."— AUva  to  Ca^a*:  Tbvut,  voL  v. 

*  "  AinqiM  pucde  uacT  alcuaa  arte  acto^  para  haoer  aalir  k  wi  Majaatad 
I  arodarla.  arte  at  que  pareaee  ova  so  Majaatad  poade  paaarta  j  tomiria 
por  la  bwaa  poM  aa  «o  d  awfeio  da  Dios  y  Mea  da  laa  oiatcdaa  one  bojr 
ftr  trztan  01  A  iniHuin.    Sii  Ha^astad  as  rtttWrff  y  magiiaiUBio  Pttodpe, 


CHAPTER  XVI 

STRUGGLE   BETWEEN   POPERY  AND   PROTESTANTISM 

When  the  Roman  p>oet  denounced  the  service  of  the  gods  as  a 
malignant  and  accursed  superstition,  the  deserved  reproach  of 
religion  was  on  the  eve  of  passing  away.  The  creeds  of  the 
ancient  nations  were  the  expression  of  their  thoughts  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  Encompassed 
within  and  without  by  invisible  forces,  now  beneficent  and  life- 
giving,  now  terrible  in  destnictiveness,  they  saw  in  all  of  them, 
in  sunshine  and  storm,  in  plenty'  and  famine,  in  health  and 
disease,  the  work  of  beings  whose  envy  would  not  permit  man- 
kind to  be  continuously  happy.  They  painted  the  immortal 
lords  of  the  universe  after  the  image  of  the  strongest  and  worst 
of  their  own  race,  and  strove  with  prayers  and  sacrifices  to 
propitiate  their  jealous  caprice.  Hence  came  those  real  or 
legendary  rites  in  Aulis,  where  the  noblest  of  the  maider 
Greece  was  offered  as  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of  the  storm :  in 
those  memorable  lines  of  Lucretius,  which  form  the  epitaph  of 
dying  paganism. 

A  new  era  was  about  to  dawn.  Christ  came  bringing  with  him 
the  knowledge  that  God  was  not  a  demon,  but  a  being  of  infinite 
goodness — that  the  service  required  of  mankind  was  not  a  service 
of  ceremony,  but  a  service  of  obedience  and  love — obedience  to 
laws  of  morality,  and  love  and  charity  towards  man.  In  the 
God  whom  Christ  revealed,  neither  envy  was  known  nor  hatred, 
nor  the  hungr\'  malice  which  required  to  be  appeased  by  volun- 
tar>'  penances  or  bloody  offerings.  The  God  made  known  in 
the  Gospel  demanded  of  His  children  only  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  wills,  and  for  each  act  of  love  and  self-forgetfulness  bestowed 
on  them  the  f)eace  of  mind  which  passed  understanding. 

Such  a  creied,  had  it  remained  as  it  came  from  its  Founder, 
would  have  changed  the  aspect  of  the  earth.  It  would  not  have 
expelled  evil,  for  evil  lies  in  selfishness,  and  the  conquest  of  self 
is  the  discipline  which,  if  it  be  permitted  to  conjecture  the 
purposes  of  the  Almighty,  human  beings  are  sent  into  the  world 
to  learn:    but  it  would  have  bound  together  in  one  common 

428 
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puqxMe  ail  the  good,  all  the  generous,  all  the  noble-minded, 
whose  precepts  and  whose  example  would  have  served  as  a 
guide  to  their  weaker  brethren.  It  would  not  have  quarrelled 
over  words  and  forms.  It  would  have  accepted  the  righteous 
act  whether  the  doer  of  it  preferred  Paul  or  Cephas.  In  that 
religion  hate  would  have  no  place,  for  love,  which  is  hate's 
opposaie,  was  its  principle:  nor  could  any  cruel  passion  have 
found  its  sanction  where  each  emotion  was  required  to  resolve 
itself  into  charity. 

But  the  rules  of  life  as  deUvered  in  the  Gospel  were  too  simple 
and  too  difficult:  too  simple,  because  men  could  not  thus 
readily  shake  off  the  dark  associations  which  had  grown  around 
the  idea  of  the  Almighty;  too  difficult,  because  the  perfect 
goodness  thus  assigned  to  Him  admitted  no  compromise,  refused 
the  ritualistic  oootrivmnoes  which  had  been  the  substitute  for 
practical  piety,  and  exacted  imperatively  the  sacrifice  which 
man  ever  finds  most  difficult — the  sacrifice  of  himself.  Thus 
for  the  religion  of  Christ  was  exchanged  the  Cliristian  religion. 
God  gave  the  Gospel,  the  father  of  lies  invented  theology;  and 
while  the  duty  of  obedience  was  still  preached,  and  the  perfect 
goodness  of  the  Father  in  heaven,  that  goodness  was  resolved 
mto  a  mystery  of  which  human  intelligence  was  not  allowed  to 
apprehend  the  meaning.  The  highest  obedience  was  conceived 
to  lie  in  the  profession  of  particular  dogmas  on  inscmtable 
problems  of  metapbys'  obedienre  in  the  refusal 

to  admit  propo«tion-s .  >se  who  drew  them  nor 

those  to  whom  tbejr  were  ofiered  professed  to  be  able  to  under^ 
stand.  Forgiveness  and  mercy  were  proclaimed  for  moral 
o0ences ;  the  worst  sins  were  miade  light  of  in  comparison  with 
heresy:  while  it  was  insisted  that  the  God  of  love  revealed  by 
Christ  would  torture  in  hell  Are  for  ever  and  for  ever  the  soub 
of  those  who  had  held  wrong  opinions  on  the  composition  of 
His  nature,  however  pure  and  holy  their  lives  and  ooDvemtioii 
mtsht  be. 

So  again  God  became  as  man,  and  was  made  in  man's  image, 
and  so  came  back  ferocity  and  hate,  and  pride,  and  slander, 
and  cruelty,  sanctioned  by  the  creed  whirh  hnd  hem  sent  into 
thr  -  rooroe  them.    The  well  iK>isoned, 

aiK  self  was  naade  the  mstr  I.    Those 

who  were  noost  stnoerely  anxious  to  do  the  wili  of  God,  beliefld 
that  they  could  best  nieaee  Him  by  seal  for  rorrrcinMs  of 
doctrine.    Those  who  oestred  only  to  pleasr 
satisfy  their  conadeoccs  and  earn  the  applsu^.  ».  ^.v  f,.r^.j  »> 
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proclaiming  formulas  which  it  cost  them  nothing  to  maintain, 
and  by  compounding  for  tlie  indulgence  of  their  passions  by 
the  exactness  of  their  ceremonial  observance.  If  God  hinriself, 
the  supremely  good,  so  hated  theological  mistakes  that  for 
speculative  error  alone  there  was  no  mercy,  but  only  the  utmost 
extremity  of  torture  which  Omnipotence  could  inflict,  then 
what  could  His  servants  do  but  judge  as  He  judged,  employ 
the  same  balance,  imitate,  as  far  as  their  feeble  passions  could 
extend,  the  example  of  their  Master,  and  most  hate  what  He 
most  hated  ?  Though  warned  against  the  comparison  by  their 
Founder,  they  saw  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people  the  pattern 
of  the  treatment  which  befitted  the  worshippers  of  strange  gods. 
Death  to  men,  to  women,  to  the  baby  at  the  breast;  death  to 
the  beast  of  tlie  field  accursed  by  idolatrous  companionship; 
the  brick-kilns  for  the  agony  of  fire,  the  harrow  to  tear  the  flesh 
from  the  bones. 

"  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them."  Through  Christ  came 
charity  and  mercy.  From  theology  came  strife  and  hatred, 
and  that  fatal  root  of  bitterness  of  which  our  Lord  spoke  him- 
self in  the  mournful  prophecy,  that  He  had  not  come  to  send 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword.  When  His  name  and  His  words 
had  been  preaclied  for  fifteen  centuries,  there  were  none  found 
who  could  tolerate  difference  of  opinion  on  the  operation  of 
baptism,  or  on  the  nature  of  His  presence  in  the  eucharist; 
none,  or  at  least  none  but  the  hard-hearted  children  of  the  world. 
The  more  religious  any  man  was  the  more  eager  was  he  to  put 
away  by  fire  and  sword  all  those  whose  convictions  differed 
from  his  own. 

The  Reformation  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
The  recognition  that  false  dogmas  had  for  many  centuries  b<«n 
violently  intruded  upon  mankind — and  the  consequent  revolt 
against  the  authority  which  imposed  them,  were  in  reality  a 
protest  against  the  dogmatic  system  and  an  admission  of  the 
rights  of  consciehce.  When  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
was  once  broken,  the  multitude  of  opinions  which  ensued  com- 
pelled their  reciprocal  toleration;  and  the  experience  that  men 
of  different  persuasions  can  live  together  with  mutual  advantage 
and  mutual  respect,  has  untwisted  slowly  the  grasp  of  the 
theological  fingers  from  the  human  throat.  The  truth  again 
begins  to  be  felt,  though  as  yet  it  can  hardly  be  avowed,  that 
religion  does  not  consist  in  an  assent  to  propositions;  that  the 
essence  of  it  is  something  which  is  held  alike  by  Catholic  and 
Anglican^  Arminian,  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  Samaritan,  or  Jew. 
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y  \>t  this,  the  prratest  of  all  the  consequences  which  flowed 
from  the  Reformation,  was  the  furthest  from  the  minds  of  the 
Reformers  i'  ,  and  there  were  few  among  them  who 

would  not  h.v  loud  in  deprecating  so  undesired  a  catas- 

trophe. The  fin* I  und  greatest  of  them  contented  themselves 
chiefly  with  negation — protesting  against  the  lies  with  which 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  chok'  But  as  the  struggle 

deepened,  the  fiery  tempers  wh .-\ eloped  could  not  rest 

till  they  had  produced  positive  doctrines  which  they  could 
inflict  at  the  sword's  point  as  remorselessly  as  their  late  t)Tants. 
The  guidance  of  the  great  movement  was  snatched  from  the 
control  of  reason  to  be  made  over  to  Calvinism ;  and  Calvinism, 
oouM  it  have  had  the  world  under  its  feet,  would  have  been  as 
merciless  as  the  inquisition  itself.  The  Huguenots  and  the 
Puritans,  the  Hible  in  one  hand,  the  sword  in  the  other,  were 
ready  to  make  war  with  steel  and  fire  against  all  which  Europe 
for  ten  centuries  had  held  sacred.  Fur\-  encountered  fury, 
fanaticism  tenatidsm — and  wherever  Calvin's  spirit  penetrated, 
the  Christian  world  was  divided  into  two  armies,  who  abhorred 
each  ot-  1  bitterness  exceeding  the  utmost  malignity  of 

mere  hu: .....red. 

The  great  religious  drama  of  the  sixteenth  centur}-  was  played 
out  between  five  countries,  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  more  moderate  genius  of  Lutheran- 
ism  delayed  the  conflict  in  Germany  to  a  later  generation. 
Could  the  En^ish  aristocracy  have  had  their  way  it  would  have 
been  delayed  in  Endand  also,  but  they  played  their  cards  badly. 

In  Paris  the  traditions  lingered  of  the  wars  between  Charles 
and  Francis.  Catherine  de  Medici  and  her  sons  cared  lest  for 
rehgion  than  for  France,  and  they  dreaded  Spain  nunv  than 
they  luited  Protestantism.  The  queen-mother  and  the  Freadi 
nobility  had  n^t  fon'ofti-n  Sl  Quentin,  or  their  lost  provinces 
in  Italy,  or  I  supremacy  in  Europe.     Henry  II., 

who,  it  was  >..i-.  ive  made  an  alliance  with  the  Devil 

if  it  would  M>cr)r  rests  of  France,  and  his  widow,  who 

was  of  the  vinr  unking,  would  tiave  gladly  reooodled 

Catholic  an<l  '    that  tht  united  country  might  be  tfae 

stiungei  a«<  rivals.    F'  Uugucnots,  as 

such,  neithr  it^n  ha<!  .cr  rsspact  or 


regard.    Tb-  1  more  titan  ooce  a  nNHd 

massacre  of  ds  of  settling  a  tmuH<»oiiMi 

-stion.    He  had  spoken  ot  it  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  after 

(Xjentin.     Tlie  Duke  of  Alva  afterwards  talked  it  over  with 
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Catherine  at  Bayonne.     But  i!  '    of  the  bravest  of  their 

subjects  were  too  useful  to  be  m  tlie  uncertain  condi- 

tion of  Eurof)e,  and  Henry  had  ever  a  second  policy  in  re.*-- 
of  which  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Colignys,  and  the  En 
alliance  were  the  instruments.     Catherine  de  Mediti  had  i!      :  t  i 
upon  the  whole  to  be  guided  by  Alva.    A  league  was  alui \' ,.: <Jb 
believed  to  have  been  concluded,  between  France  and  Spain 
and  the  pope,  for  the  extermination  of  the  heretics;   but  the 
house  of  Lorraine  had  taken  upon  themselves,  without  autho- 
rit)%  to  speak  for  their  country;   and  when  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  had  relieved  the  court  from  the  heavy  pressure 
of  his  influence,  the  efforts  of  the 
ever  to  the  discovery  of  some  possi 
which  Catholic  and   Protestant   might  live 
flying  at  one  another's  throats,  each  with  soi 
to  pray  to  God  in  tlieir  own  form  and  way.     It  was  not  in  nn 
for  Catherine  had  no  such  weakness.     It  was  not  in  la: 
minded  wisdom,  for  her  understanding  was  mean  and  imrrow. 
She  was  emphatically  a  godless  woman;   she  cared  nothing  for 
religion  either  way;   she  inherited  a  jealousy  and  suspicion  of 
Spain,  and  she  wished  to  keep  P'rance  undisturbed  by  civil 
war. 

Yet  whatever  her  motives,  her  policy  would  have  been  a 
happy  one  had  her  subjects  allowed  her  to  pursue  it.     In  France, 
however,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  passions  of  the  muiti' 
were  too  hot  for  control.    The  Reforniation  had  entered  t 
in  the  form  of  Calvinism.    The  Huguenot  was  as  unma- 
as  the  Catholic:   had  he  power,  as  he  had  will,  he  wo>, 
dragooned  France  as  Calvin  dragooned  Geneva.     Botii  ^ 
were  possessed  with  a  vindictive  hatred,  and  both  alike  n.. 
impossible  the  maintenance  of  the  edicts  with  which  from  time 
to  time  the  queen-mother  had  attempted  to  pacify  them.    1 '  " 
minister  could  not  preach  in  Paris,  the  priest  could  say  no  i 
at  Rochelle;  and  with  the  smothered  flames  bursting  out  mjw 
here  now  there  in  local  massacres,  they  lay  watching  each  other 
in  suspended  hostility,  and  only  waiting  their  opportunity  to 
strike  some  deadly  blow. 

After  four  years'  precarious  observance  the  Peace  of  Aml> 
was  broken.    The  admiral  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  in 
summer  of  1567,  encountered  some  suspected  treachery  against 
themselves  by  an  attempt  to  seize  and  carry  off  the  young  king. 
Missing  their  purpose,  they  took  the  field,  and  in  a  battle  under 
the  waJls  of  Paris  the  old  Constable  MmunioreiK  v  was  killed. 
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A  second  treaty  followed ;  >  concessions  were  made  on  both  sides, 
and  again  there  was  a  hope  of  peace.     But  it  came  to  nothing. 

In  the  summer  of  15655  -^     "- '  ^    ndi  was  established  at 

RocheUe,  the  virtual  e  south  of  the  Loire; 

and  wiUi  the  saxDc  •  K  miation 

and  buccaneering  v^       .  a  is  fleets 

were  roving  the  o 

In  France  soni<  mg. 

The  people  were  a  iiicnt  purposeless  and 

inoompetfnt.     F..  lude  of  Spain.    Other 

nations  Spam  had  no  su  Ity. 

The  faini...  .  .„.^.  .ujtism  in  Castile  haul  ..^^..  ou^Uy 

erased  by  th<  ion.    The  conquest  of  (Grenada,  and  tliie 

■'-'""*' •  ,.».;.;.  u^(j  accompanied  it,  had  revived 

1  of  the  twelfth  century.     New 

:au  sjxuii^  uj»  in  inc  uccaymg  monasteries.    The  religious 

•rs,  in  t\e  ccnuine  fervour  of  the  middle  ages,  girt  their  loins 

»»ih  sii' •  iiidplined  '>elIious  flesh  with  scanty 

fisrt  :»n*!  >rd,  and.  vived  austerities,  r^ained 

ces  of  men.    As 

vvarlui'k  and  the 

wjun.  ^  ;els  who 

denir!  '  ..    , .  „.  „.  ..appeared 

as  an,  monsters  self-i  a  leprosy  of 

soul.  ....<^-  "^  who  feared  God  .^^v  ......  3C..  r.iLh  heart  and 

arm,  life  and  to  root  out  the  poison  from  every  comer 

of  the  land. 

In  the  peniisula  the  work  was  soon  finished.    Each  priest 
and  monk  was  x  ready-made  soldier  of  the  inquisition— without 
nr>ercy.  even  as  ':k)d,  m  their  view  ol  Him,  was  without  mercy. 
:t  a  willing  hand.    Evidence  was  not  sifted  too 
t  c  object  was  to  make  a  dean  sweep  of  a  nest 
of  vipers.    Suspaon  wm  certainty:   (or  none  weie  lu^ected 
who  were  not  at  least  lukewarm;  and  to  be  lukewarm  was  to 
be  a  heretic  at  hiart.    The  rack,  the  dunge<>  ike,  the 

"iKix-t    lioon  puriled  the  Spanish  dominions  o.  . .....^  II.    In 

Saf^,  anl  Lombardy  there  was  even  less  difficulty. 

'»—'''■'    '  •^- -  art  throve, and  science,  and 

ere  was  not  religion  enough 

care  wicincr  UKir  creed  was  true  or  fabe.  Beyond 

Christiaiity  was  as  jret  known  only  in  the  fonn  in 

■Jx  ii  Lad  been  preached  by  the  Dominicans;    the  only 

*Marcb  7,  t^U. 
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heretics  who  Jmd  set  foot  there  were  the  English  pirates,  whose 
missionary  exploits  were  inconsiderable. 

But  there  was  one  plague-spot  in  the  Spanish  Empire — one 
damning  exception  to  the  splendid  orthodoxy  of  the  subjects 
of  the  Castitian  prince.  Political  ingenuity  has  as  yet  co.ntrived 
no  scheme  of  government  which  on  the  whole  works  beuer  than 
monarchy  by  hereditary  succession.  To  choose  a  ruler  by  the 
accident  of  birth  is  scarcely  less  absurd  in  theory  than  the 
method  so  much  ridiculed  by  Plato,  of  selection  by  lot;  yet  the 
necessity  of  stability,  and  the  difficulty,  hitherto  unsurmounted, 
of  finding  any  principle  of  election  which  will  work  lon^  without 
confusion,  have  brought  men  to  acquiesce  in  an  armngement 
for  which  reason  has  nothing  to  urge;  and  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  the  mischief  otherwise  inevitable  by  erecting  a  sovereignty 
of  law,  supreme  alike  over  monarch  and  subject,  and  by  restrict- 
ing the  privileges  of  the  crown  within  strict  cutstitutional 
limits. 

The  evil  of  the  hereditary'  principle  appears  h  its  most 
aggravated  form  when,  through  royal  intermairiages,  two 
nations  have  been  tied  together  which  have  no  latural  con- 
nection either  in  language,  habit,  or  tradition ;  esfecially  when 
they  are  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another,  and 
when  a  country  before  independent  is  governed  ty  the  deputy 
of  an  alien  sovereign. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  densely-peopled  group  of  pro- 
vinces on  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  Spanish  prince. 
Their  own  dukes,  long  the  equals  of  the  proudest  (f  the  European 
sovereigns,  had  become  extinct.  The  title  an<  the  authority 
had  lapsed  to  a  monarch  who  was  ignorant  of  their  language, 
indifferent  to  their  customs,  and  with  interests  of  his  own 
separate  from,  and  perhaps  opposite  to,  thers.  It  was  the 
more  necessary  for  them  to  insist  on  their  estallished  hereditary 
privileges,  larger,  happily  for  them,  than  tlose  which  bound 
the  hands  of  any  other  duke  or  king.  So  loig  as  these  rights 
remained  unviolated,  the  Netherlands  had  gven  little  cause  to 
their  new  sovereign  to  complain  of  their  lo'alty.  The  people 
had  found  their  advantage  in  being  attached  to  a  powerful 
monarchy,  which  protected  them  from  ther  dangerous  neigh- 
bours. They  had  paid  for  the  connnecton  by  contributing 
freely  with  their  wealth  and  blood  to  the  gratness  of  the  empire 
of  which  they  were  a  part. 

They  had  endured  without  complainiig  occasional  excesses 
of  the  prerogative,  but  they  had  endutd  them  as  permitted 
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I       .  rr^-rV.rN.  not  as  encroachments  which  they  were  unable  to 

rt     •       l    <     Jjservance  o(  the  coronation  oath  was  not  left  to 

of  cootciencr,  and  the  monarch  was  without  power 

ti  iiaelf  however  great  might  be  his  desire.     Every 

1  r  its  own  jurisdicli'  'parate  governor,  by 

lary  strengtlj  was  ,,  red;  every  town  had 

luuizT  and  its  municipal  oon  and  against  the  will 

ie  citizens  Iccallv  declared  :         ■■  ~n  garrison  might  be 

adn^  walls;   oppuwiun  was  imponible,  until 

thee.  ..  _. i  the  king  had  «woro  to  respect  were  first 

invaded  and  crushed. 

Thtis  tk-  '— '•  -nces  were  thriving  beyond  all  other  parts  of 
Europe.  at  cities  were  the  marts  of  the  world's  com- 

merce— ihjir  iraaers  covered  the  seas,  and  the  produce  of  their 
kxNns  was  exposed  for  sale  in  every  market-place  in  ('hristendom. 
Their  merthanu  were  succeeding  to  the  wealth  and  the  iin- 
portance  wkich  were  fading  from  Genoa  and  Venice;  and  their 
■overeigm  bui  been  long  careful  to  conciliate  the  loyalty  of 
subiecu  10  eminently  u:>eful.    The  burghers  of  Bruges  and 
.%erp  tuul  done  more  for  Charles  V.  in  his  long  grapple  with 
oe  than  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru;  and  until  the  pro- 
s  felt  thefirst  shock  of  •  js  con>'ulsion.  no  question 

....  .  — "  •"  '"'"loud  the  i>;.ww  -.  UiC  Flemings  in  the  glories 
of  t:  aster. 

W  nrrc  tut  iiuius  of  men  were  in  such  activity,  the  doctrines  of 

the  Reformation  readily  found  entrance;  yet  notwithstanding, 

with  skilful  handily,  the  collision  might  have  been  avoided 

between  the  people  and  the  crown,  and  the  Netherlands  might 

have  l>cen  held  k>yiJ,  not  only  to  the  Spanish  crown  but  to  the 

See  of  Rome.    As  is  England,  the  movement  b^;an  first  among 

the  artisans  and  tke  sroaUer  tradesmen.    The  possenion  of 

wraith  inclines  men  everywhere  to  think  well  of  the  institutions 

they  have  prospered,  and  the  noblemen  and 

....xns  of  Flasden  and  Brabant  were  little  inclined  to 

ihsniehres  with  new  theories.    They  were  Catholics 

.u...  v...,j  I —  w.„,  r...u„i..-    K...  they  held  their 

1 1  are  necessitated 

1  i>c  mooem  englishman  oonfessM 

rty,  the  dawgw  <d  riches,  and  the 

'     vorld  beyond  the  grave; 

ilation  of  wealth  as  a 

lie  labours  to  increase  his 

^  well  if  be  leaves  his  family 
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beyond  the  nece^  r  their  livelihood:  he  r- 

and  respects  the  ant;   he  mnHemn'?  nn(' 

even  punish  \\  ;•  .r.iuon  those  who 

yet  in  the  pra<  ih  ai  ()[ii!uuns  which  he  pre 
acts  he  directly  contradicts  its  precepts.  I'he  attitude  of  the 
wealthy  Netherlander  towards  the  Catholic  faith  was  ven,'  much 
the  same.  He  did  not  wish  to  become  a  Protestant.  He  was 
ready  to  treat  the  profession  of  Protestar** —  •  a  considerable 
offence;  but  as  the  Publican  was  nearer  om  of  heaven 

than  the  Pharisee,  so  the  manufacturers  oi  ^.iient.  were  protected 
from  fanaticism  by  their  worldliness.    They  were  willing  to 
continue  Catholics  themselves;    and  to  maintain  the  Catl    " 
Church  in  all  its  dignity  and  honour;   but  they  did  not  (i« 
to  ruin  themselves  and  their  country  by  the  death  or  exile  of 
their  most  industrious  workmen. 

Between  this  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  Spaniard  there 
was  an  irreconcilable  difference.  The  Catholic  religion  was  of 
course  true,  paramount — or  whatever  else  it  wished  to  be  called; 
but  they  believed  in  it  as  established  religions  always  are 
believed  in  by  men  who  have  much  else  of  a  useful  kind  to  think 
about.  To  the  Spaniard,  on  the  other  hand,  his  religion  was 
the  all  in  all.  It  did  not  change  his  nature — because  his  mind 
was  fastened  on  the  theological  aspect  of  it.  He  was  cruel, 
sensual,  covetous,  unscrupulous.  In  his  hunrer  for  gold  he 
had  exterminated  whole  races  and  nations  ir  -   World. 

But  his  avarice  was  like  the  avarice  of  the  sj  ■  Of  the 

careful  concentration  of  his  faculties  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth 
by  industrious  methods  he  was  incapable.  The  daily  occupa- 
tion of  the  Fleming  was  with  his  ledger  or  his  factory — the 
Spaniard  passed  from  the  mass  and  the  confessional  to  the 
hunting-field,  the  tilt-yard,  or  the  field  of  battle. 

The  most  important  of  the  national  characteristics  were 
combined  in  the  person  of  Philip  II.  The  energy,  the  high- 
mettled  spirit,  the  humour,  the  romance,  the  dash  and  power  of 
the  Spanish  character  had  no  place  in  him.  He  was  slow, 
hesitating,  and  in  common  matters  uncertain.  If  not  deficient 
in  personal  courage,  he  was  without  military'  taste  or  military 
ambition.     But  he  had  few  vices.     During  !  ii^e  with 

Mary  Tudor,  he  indulged,  it  is  said,  in  some  for  _  Icasures; 

but  he  had  no  natural  desire  for  such  things,  and  if  he  did  not 
forsake  his  faults  in  this  way,  he  *'as  forsaken  by  them.  He 
was  moderate  in  his  habits,  careful,  business-like,  and  usually 
kind  and  conciliator\'.     He  could  under  no  circumstances  have 
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bcrn  a  frrrat  man ;  but  with  other  opfiortiinities  he  might  have 
pa&Mrd  muster  among  sovereigns  as  ooosidecmbly  hrtter  than 
the  average  of  them:  he  might  have  received  cro 
negative  virtues,  and  a  conscientious  application  to 
duties  of  his  office.  He  was  one  of  thoee  limited  but  not  lil- 
meaning  men  to  whom  retigion  furnishes  usually  a  healthy 
principle  of  action,  and  who  are  ready  and  eager  to  submit  to 

Its  authority.     In  '^ "'-^rtunate  conjuncture  at  which  he  was 

set  to  reign,  wh;i-  >  have  guided  him  into  good  became 

the  source  of  those  arin.ns  which  have  made  his  name  infamous. 
With  no  broad  intelligeiKe  to  test  or  correct  his  superstitiom, 
he  gave  prominence,  like  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  to  those 
particular  features  of  his  creed  which  could  be  of  smaOett 
practical  value  to  him.  He  saw  in  his  position  and  in  his  con- 
victions a  call  from  Providence  to  restore  through  Europe  the 
shaking  fabric  of  the  Church,  and  he  lived  to  show  that  the  most 
cruel  curse  which  can  afflict  the  world  is  the  tyranny  of  ignorant 
consdentiousoeM,  and  that  there  is  no  crime  too  dark  for  a 
devotee  to  perpetrate  under  the  seeming  sanction  of  hit 
creed. 

Cluu'les  v.,  in  whom  Burgundian,  German,  and  Spanish  blood 
were  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  was  as  much  broader  in  his 
sympathies  than  Philip  as  he  was  superior  to  him  in  intellect. 
He,  too,  had  hated  heresy,  but  as  Emperor  of  Germany  he  had 
bttn  fbcoed  to  bear  with  it.  His  edict  for  the  suppression  of  the 
new  opinions  in  the  Netheriaads  was  as  cruel  as  the  most  im- 
paininnfri  aeabt  could  desire,  and  at  times  and  places  the  pose* 
cution  had  been  as  sanguinary  as  in  Spain:  but  it  was  limited 
ever>'where  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  local  magistrates  to 
support  the  bishops;  in  some  of  the  states  it  wa<;  npvi>r  enforced 
at  all,  and  everywhere  the  emperor's  diffic<  1  France 

soon  compelled  h*-"  •"'"•••  '-op.  The  war  oi.w....,  ..jm.  The 
Peace  of  Cambr  ip  on  the  throne  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  leisure  wmcn  at  hut  had  arrived.  Charles  in 
his  dying  inslnictioCT  amunanried  to  his  son  those  duties  which 
he  had  himself  neglected.  He  directed  him  to  put  away  the 
aocursed  thing,  to  rebuild  the  House  of  the  Lord,  which  like 
•aotlier  David  he  was  himself  unfit  to  raise.  Philip  recdved  tl» 
miiisagi)  as  a  divine  command.  When  the  emperor  died  he  wm 
at  Brasseb.  He  had  ten  thousand  Spanish  troops  with  him,  a 
ready-made  instrument  for  the  work.  Tie  set  himself  at  <>nre  to 
establish  more  bishops  in  '•  I 

powers.     It  was  not  to  be  :..» :  -.  ...^  „..i;i.. 
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spiritual  health  was  not  as  clean  in  his  northern  dominions  as  in 
Arragon  and  Castile. 

But  each  year  of  delay  had  made  the  problem  more  difficult 
of  solution.  Protestantism,  while  it  left  the  higher  classes  un- 
touched, had  spread  like  a  contagion  among  the  commons.  The 
congregations  of  artisans  in  every  great  town  and  seaport 
numbered  their  tens  of  thousands.  The  members  of  them  were 
the  very  flower  of  the  provincial  industn.-;  and  the  edicts  con- 
templated their  extermination  by  military  force,  acting  as  the 
uncontrolled  instrument  of  improvised  illegal  tribunals.  The 
ordinar)'  local  courts  were  to  be  superseded  by  mere  martial 
law;  and  the  Netherland  nobles  did  not  choose  to  surrender 
themselves  bound  hand  and  foot  to  Spanish  despotism.  Their 
constitutional  rights  once  suspended  for  their  spiritual  purga- 
tion, might  be  lost  for  ever;  and  without  professing  any  sym- 
pathy with  heresy,  with  the  most  eager  declaration  that  they 
desired  as  ardently  as  Philip  the  re-establishment  of  orthodoxy, 
they  refused  to  allow  the  location  of  foreign  garrisons  among 
them.  They  claimed  their  right  to  deal  with  their  own  people 
by  their  own  laws ;  and  Philip,  after  a  burst  of  passion,  had  been 
compelled  to  yield.  The  Spanish  troops  were  sent  home,  and 
the  king,  leaving  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  to  do  her 
best  without  them,  returned  to  Madrid,  to  bide  his  time.  Seven 
years  passed  before  an  opportunity  arrived  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion. The  regent  Margaret,  assisted  by  her  faithful  minister  the 
Bishop  of  Arras,  laboured  assiduously  to  do  her  brother's 
pleasure.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition,  she  found  instru- 
ments more  or  less  willing  to  enforce  the  edicts — some  sharing 
Philip's  bigotry,  some  anxious  to  find  favour  in  his  eyes.  Men 
capable  of  great  and  prolonged  efforts  of  resistance  are  usually 
slow  to  commence  struggles  of  which  they  better  than  any  one 
foresee  the  probable  consequences.  Year  after  year  some  hun- 
dreds of  poor  men  were  racked,  and  hanged,  and  burnt,  but  no 
blessing  followed,  and  the  evil  did  not  abate.  The  moderate 
Catholics,  whose  humanity  had  not  been  extinguished  by  their 
creed,  became  Lutherans  in  their  recoil  from  cruelties  which 
they  were  unable  to  prevent;  and  Lutheranism,  face  to  face 
with  its  ferocious  enemy,  developed  quickly  into  Calvinism. 
The  hunted  workmen  either  passed  into  France  to  their  Hugue- 
not brothers,  or  took  service  with  the  privateers,  or  migrated  by 
thousands  into  England  with  their  families,  carrying  with  them 
their  arts  and  industries.  Factories  were  closed,  trade  was 
pualysed,  or  was  transferred  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Thames. 
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Ti '  nf  disaffection  went  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 

i  thr  hard-headed  and  indifferent  man  of  business 
'  '  '  •  losses  into  a  patriot  To  the  petitions  for 
t  -  :  -;. '  It!  >n  <  t  tiir  edicts  the  Duchess  of  Parma  could  answer 
only  that  she  had  do  power  or  that  she  must  consult  her  brother; 
and  the  noblemen  who  had  first  interposed  to  prevent  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Spaniards  among  them  began  to  consult  what 
(yrtK., ,.-...  ,^,„K»  \^  r^.ccjhic^  Foremost  among  these  were  the 
sta<  •  provinces,  William  of  Nassau  Prince 

of  Orange,  v  ouni  r.gnioni  the  hero  of  Gravelines  and  St.  Quentin, 
Montigny,  Horn,  and  the  Marquis  Berghen;  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  still  under  thirty  and  capable  of  new  impressions, 
his  friends  were  middle-aged  men,  unlikely  to  change  their 
creed,  but  ir  ' )  sit  by  and  see  their  fellow-countn.-men 

murdered.     ^  ::  they  were  able  to  effect  for  a  time,  by 

impeding  the  action  of  their  own  courts;  but  local  remedies 
were  partial  and  difficult  to  carr>'  out  The  vague  powers  of 
Uie  bishops  superseded  the  laws  of  the  states,  and  the  laws  them- 
selves had  been  formed  in  Catholic  times  when  heresy  was 
universally  regarded  as  a  serious  offence:  the  stadtholders  could 
not  alter  them  without  open  revolt  against  the  sovereign,  which 
as  yet  they  had  not  contemplated.  They  could  but  solicit 
Philip,  therefore,  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  administration, 
and  suspend  the  edicts  till  milder  measures  had  been  tried. 

Such  advice  to  the  King  of  Spain  was  like  the  car  v  of 

the  children  of  Israel  in  makmg  terms  with  th'  >  of 

r*Ttftwn     What  to  him  were  the  lives  and  ind  his 

subjects  compared  to  their  immortal  souls?    Bt  the 

I^w  Countries  were  restored  to  the  ocean  from  v,  li 

been  recovered,  better  that  eveiy  man,  woman,  an  uld 

perish  from  off  the  land,  than  that  he  shouJd  at  ^  '-  or 

endure  as  his  subjects  the  enemies  of  God.    To  i i  .<   man 

who  endeavoured  to  protect  a  heretic  was  no  less  infamous 
than  the  heretic  himself.  Compared  with  the  service  of  the 
Almighty,  the  rights  of  the  provmccs  were  mere  fonns  of  man's 
devising;  and,  with  a  purpoee  hard  as  the  flinty  pavement  oi 
htt  own  Madrid,  he  temporued  and  gave  doubtful  answers,  tad 
marked  the  name  of  every  man  who  for 

moderatinn.  that  he  might  make  an  exit  the 

tin  I  CQcne. 

rh  mad  by  their  own  sii;  >,       > 

th<  leaden,  and  bv  the  apparent  abaenoe  <rf 

an\  .....  ^.. ;  control  them,  the  oommoni  of  the  Nether* 
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lands  rose  in  rebellion,  sacked  churches  and  cathedrals,  burnt 
monasteries,  killed  monks  when  they  came  in  their  way,  set  up 
their  own  services,  and  broke  into  Uie  usual  excesses  which  the 
Calvinists  on  their  side  considered  also  supremely  meritorious. 

The  stadtholders  put  them  down  everywhere,  used  the 
gallows  freely,  and  restored  order;  but  the  thing  was  done,  the 
peace  had  been  broken,  and  Philip  had  the  plea  at  last  for  which 
he  had  long  waited — that  his  subjects  were  in  insurrection,  and 
required  the  presence  of  his  own  troops  to  bring  them  to  obedi- 
ence. An  army,  small  in  number  but  perfect  in  equipment  and 
discipline,  was  raised  from  among  the  choicest  troops  which 
Spain  and  Italy  could  provide.  The  ablest  living  soldier  was 
chosen  to  command  them.  The  Duchess  of  Parma  was  super- 
seded, and  the  military  government  of  the  Netherlands  was 
entrusted  to  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  Duke  of  .Alva. 

The  name  of  Alva  Ik.  non 

in  colours  black  as  if  h<  ;  ;  .  ius. 

Religious  history  is  partial  m  its  verdicts,  i  he  exterminators  of 
the  Canaanites  are  enshrined  among  the  saints,  and  had  the 
Catholics  come  off  victorious,  the  Duke  of  Alva  would  have  been 
a  second  Joshua.  He  was  now  sixty  years  old.  His  life  from  his 
boyhood  had  been  spent  in  the  field,  and  he  possessed  all  the 
quahties  in  perfection  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  com- 
mander and  a  great  military  administrator.  The  one  guide  of 
his  life  was  the  law  of  his  country.  He  was  the  servant  of  the 
law  and  not  its  master,  and  he  was  sent  to  his  new  government 
to  enforce  obedience  to  a  rule  which  he  himself  obeyed,  and 
which  all  subjects  of  the  Spanish  crown  were  bound  to  obey. 
His  intellect  was  of  that  strong  practical  kind  which  apprehends 
distinctly  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  uses  without  flinching  the 
appropriate  means  to  do  it.  He  was  proud,  but  with  the  pride 
of  a  Spaniard — a  pride  in  his  race  and  in  his  country.  He  was 
ambitious,  but  it  was  not  an  ambition  which  touched  his  loyalty 
to  creed  or  king.  In  liim  the  Spain  of  the  sixteenth  century 
found  its  truest  and  most  complete  representative.  Careless 
of  pleasure,  careless  of  his  life,  temperate  in  liis  personal  habits, 
without  passion,  without  imagination,  with  nerves  of  steel,  and 
with  a  supreme  conviction  that  the  duty  of  subjects  was  to  obey 
those  who  were  set  over  them — such  was  the  famous,  or  infamous, 
Duke  of  Alva,  when  in  June  1567,  in  the  same  month  when  Mary 
Stuart  was  shut  up  in  Lochleven,  he  set  out  from  Italy  for  the 
Netherlands.  He  took  with  him  ten  thousand  soldiers,  com- 
plete in  the  essentials  of  an  army,  even  to  two  thousand  courte- 
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Mont  Cenis  •         ^ 

middle  of  Au^st  he  was  at  Thion\'ille;  before  September  he 

1  :re,  who  knew  the  meaning  of  his  coming, 

hft'  .  i<'i    m>  safely  and  had  retreated  with  his  four 

bf'  Germany.     Egmont,  conscious  of  no  crime  except 

of  tuiving  acsired  to  serve  his  country,  remained  with  Count 
Horn  to  receive  the  new  governor.  In  a  few  weeks  thev  found 
th<  fd,  and  with  them  any  noblr  man 

thii  fHjId  rearh  who  had  «ijfned  t  the 
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but. 
command  h<- 

courts.     The  

to  a  council  of  which  he  w 
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ly  crushc«J,  and  their  '  was 

m;rc.    The  prince,  ac< .  viva's 

of  the  constitution,  without  dis- 

i>.  at  once  declared  war  against 

of  his  own  estates, 

f  Catholic  tyranny 

in  Germany,  and 

his  brother  Count 

first    favourable. 

lis.  blundered 

Hit  sitve  him 


icd.     Alva  waticd 
1,  and  took  the  fin 
chest  was  badly  furnished,  and  toon 
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would  not  fight  without  pay,  and  Louis  had  no  money  to  pay 
them  with.    As  Alva  advanced  upon  them  they  fell  back  without 
order  or  purpose,  till  they  entrapped  themselves  in  a  peninsula 
on  the  Ems,  and  there,  in  three  miserable  hours,  Count  I>ouis 
saw  his  entire  force  mowed  down  by  his  own  cannon,  which  the 
Spaniards  took  at  the  first  rush,  or  drowned  and  smothered  in 
the  tideway  or  the  mud.    The  duke's  loss,  if  his  own  report  of 
the  engagement  was  true,  was  but  seven  men.^    The  ace 
most  favourable  to  the  patriots  does  not  raise  it  above  ei^'. 
Count  Louis,  with  a  few  stragglers,  swam  the  river  and  made  his 
way  to  his  brother,  for  whose  fortune  so  tremendous  a  catas- 
trophe was  no  favourable  omen.    The  German  states,  alrt 
lukewarm,  became  freezing  in  their  indifference.     Maxinu 
forbade  Orange  to  levy   troops  within  the  empire.    Orange, 
however,  had  a  position  of  his  own  in  Nassau,  from  which  he 
could  act  at  his  own  risk  upon  his  own  resources.     He  published 
a  justification  of  himself  to  Europe.     By  loan  and  monc-'"^ 
by  the  sale  of  every  acre  which  he  could  dispose  of,  he  a 
raised  money  enough  to  move ;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  he  lea 
thirty  thousand  men  over  the  Meuse  and  entered  Brabant. 

So  matters  stood  on  the  Continent  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
which  followed  Mar\'  Stuart's  flight  to  England,  and  they  had 
contributed   no   little  to   Elizabeth's  embarrassment.     If   the 
Prince  of  Orange  fared  no  better  than  Count  Louis,  the  Reforma- 
tion, it  appeared,  would  be  trampled  out  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Alva  with  a  victorious  army  of 
Catholic  fanatics  could  not  but  affect  considerably  the  temper 
of  her  own  people.     Personally  Elizabeth  had  but  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  Netherlanders.    She  was  a  Lutheran,  and  the 
Netherlanders  were  Calvinists.    The  refugees  caused  her  con- 
tinual trouble,  both  in  themselves  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  made  proselytes.    The  Lutherans  detested  the  Calvinist 
bringing  a   reproach   upon   the  Reformation.    The   Cat!' 
encouraged  them  by  affecting  to  make  a  marked  di 
between  the  two  forms  of  heresy.    They  avoided  medcii 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  till  they  had  first  disposed  o(  the 
more  dangerous  doctrines  of  Geneva;  and  they  desired  it  to  be 
understood  that,  except  for  Calvin  and  Calvin's  disciples,  the 
wounds  of  Europe  might  be  amicably  healed. 

This  feeling  lay  at  the  bottom  of  much  of  Elizabeth's  Church 
policy.    So  long  as  the  Church  of  England  was  not  Genevan  she 
might  hope  to  be  let  alone.    If  Scotland  could  be  recovered 
>  Battle  of  Jeuuningen,  July  21 
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troni  I  ,rnc\ft,  the  Kinp  of  Spain  would  have  the  less  temptation 
to  intcrtcrt-  in  t  ttuih  of  Mary  Stuart.  De  Silva,  with  entire 
honesty,  conhrmed  her  in  tression,  u  her  only 

•ninst  thoK  who,  by  dri\ .  jrther,  W(  .c  recon- 

ciliation imponible;  and  she,  m  lum,  Ustened  wiih  seeming 
nttisfaction  to  the  account  of  Alva's  successes.  When  Egmont 
was  executed,  she  expressed  some  regret  that  he  had  not  been 
heard  in  his  (ieftntc:  but  she  admitted  that  he  had  deserved 
ate,  and  ^  lined  of  the  unreasonableness  of  mankind, 

^,.0  when  cri...v..  ..^;i;  committed  clamoured  for  their  punish- 
ment, and  when  the  punishment  came  could  only  compassionate 
the  sufierers.^  The  ambassador  was  allowed  to  celebrate  the 
battle  of  jemmingem  with  high  mass.  Te  Deum,  and  a  grand 
festivity  with  his  Catli  '  '  '  *  '"abeth  speaking  of  the 
action  said,  that  the  d  nded  her  of  what  was 

laid  of  a  gentleman  whu,  wait  lu:>  M:rvant,  was  set  upon  by  a 
dozen  thieves,  and  killed  or  disabled  them  all — "  One  man  with 
a  head  on  his  shoulders  was  worth  a  dozen  without."  She 
"  was  delighted  at  the  duke's  success,  as  she  was  with  any  good 
fortune  which  \^M\  her  broUier  the  King  of  Spain."  • 

Something  of  this  language  was  perhaps  affected.  Elizabeth, 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots  upon  her  hands,  could  not  afford  to 
sympathise  w\ih  rebels.  Unfortunately,  rebellion  and  I*rotes- 
tantiim  in  all  countries  but  her  own  were  going  hand  in  hand, 
and  she  was  alike  fnghtened  and  exasperated  at  seeit^  that  the 
reforming  part  of  her  own  subjects  were  drifting  further  and 
-icr  from  her  own  standing-ground.  More  and  more  every 
they  were  shifting  in  the  Genevan  dirertion;  h<*r  own 
council  was  tainted,  and  her  ("atholic  su:  ,md 

better  ground  for  complammg  of  the  law  icm 

the  exercise  of  their  own  creed,  when  doci  illy  heretical 

from  the  Lutheran  point  of  view  might  be  1 — ^...  upenly  in  the 

Dieteodoo*  qo*  era  eon  cttraA*  la  coodkioB  r  Uvtaodad  da  kis  Imm»- 
brc*.  porqoe  qvaado  vvlaa  i  las  qiM  baMaa  oecdfclo  librae,  los  dtMabaa 
««r  catti«Mlo«,jr  aoaado  los  vaiaa  cb  ti  easiifo,  m  inovian  A  nnmpMSloa  ** 
rv.  W.I..,  10  nop,  loo*  so:  MSS.  Simmau. 

y  b«  MOM  that  tlM  Duk*  c4  Alva  hath  gfvco  a  graat  avarthraw 
itotcsUBts,  and  hath  slain  of  than  to  tha  nombar  o(  7000. 
And  lor  joy  tharaof.  tha 


taaaador  of  Spate,  whieh  lyeth  te  my  Locd 
ftgat's  bodaa.  mada  a  graat  boaira  aad  sat  ovt  two  hophaada  of  aood 
dant  to  drteK,  eona  wbo  woold.  aad  two  of  bear,  tha  whieh  I  aad  my 
wUa  wot  te  aad  draak  thcra*  tha  whieh  thara  waa  of  my  aaifhboan  thai 
aald  wt  wai*  partakars  ol  thtir  foraieattoa  baeauaa  «w  draak  of  Ihalr 
wtoa."— Oawald  WiUdaKm  to  tha  Eari  of  Northaaibadaad,  Aogwl  a: 
'^tmmtU  kiss. 

*  De  ^itlva  lo  Philip    AiMltMt  9:    MSS.  IbU. 
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churches.     Thus,  being  for  ever  in  fear  of  t 
turned  against  herself,  she  disclaimed  for  hci 
with    the    foreign    I'rotestants.     She    ostentaUoi 
communion  for  her  own  Anglicanism  with  the  m\ 
the  visible  Church,  and  de  Silva  caught  at  every  opponunity 
of  encouraging   her  humour,  applauding  the   loyalty  of   her 
Catholic  subjects,  and  contrasting  their  temper  with  the  anarchic 
libertinism  of  the  heretics.^ 

She  was  going  on  progress  at  the  end  of  the  summer.    On 
the  6th  of  August  she  came  down  from  Hampton  Court,  and 
spent  a  day  at  the  Charterhouse  as  a  guest  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.    She  went  tlirough  the  streets  as  usual  in  an  < 
carriage,  that  the  people  might  see  her.     She  was  rec< 

» A  noticeable  passage  occurs  in  one  of  de  Silva't  Iftt^rs,  «howinK  how 
far  less  inveterate  the  Catholics  rcallv  were  again^: 
Anglican  theory  than  against   the  Calvinists.     It   ^' 
was  making  the  rent  incurable,  and  splitting  Christiai 
ism  of  Trent  and  a  fanaticism  which  fought  the  battle  ut  liberty  \^ 

Sirit  which  a  milder  creed  would  have  failed  to  evoke,  but  which, 
e  victory  was  gained,  became  itself  a  tyranny  no  more  tolerable  tbau  mat 
of  Rome  itself. 

"  Those,"  said  de  Silva,  "  who  call  themselves  of  the  rcligio  purissim a 
go  on  increasing.     They  are  the  same  as  Calvinists,  and  they  are  s' 
Puritans  because  they  allow  no  ceremonies  nor  any  forms  save  those  u 

are  authorised  by  the  bare  letter  of  the  Gospel.     Th •  "  ••  •  - 

the  churches  which  are  used  by  the  rest,  nor  will  th«  , 

to  wear  any  marked  or  separate  dress.     Some  of  tli- 

up,  but  they  have  no  fear  of  prison  and  offer  themselves  to  arrest  u:  ihcur 

own  accord. 

"  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  majority  of  Protestants  h'--"  >'-'i'>v'.  ..,  r  .k  ,n 
but  tbey  bold  so  many  opinions  together,  that  I  r 
what  they  are,  nor  can  they  agree  on  any  point  a- 
they  were  not  blind  they  wouli 
that  a  party  in  the  council  w 
views;    that  so  all  the  Protest 
they  were  agreed,  they  think  t: 
selves,  and  they  would  then  < . . 
boresy  everywhere  else.     I  tbougnt 
these  persoas  were  to  succeed,  and  i 

Soeen  of  the  danircr  from  these  Ubn: 
Uy.     Li!  ^.alled  them — for  rcvtjli  a^aiiist  authority  in  all  : 

is  their  r  I  said  I  understood  she  had  been  advised  t' 

up  the  C<iiii'  s-iui  ot  Augsburg,  to  which  she  had  professed  to  adher«-,  .mu 
to  take  to  this  other  form.  I  trusted  she  would  be  careful,  and  would  not 
allow  herself  to  be  misled. 

"  She  answered  that  I  need  not  alarm  myself;   not  one  of  her  council 
would  dare  to  propose  such  a  thing  to  her. 

"  I  said  that  this  was  •- i;i -i..      ji^g  coun--'  •">■■"•  '^  ■'  '»-  ^-  ■-  •"■ 

wise;   but  though  they  u.  -:gest  it  op> 

before  her  m  such  a  wa\  :ait:ht  tak' 

round  to  their  purpose.     1  iicic  w.  :■  m  thi.  country, 

but  their  number  would  not  save  t;  rome  to  ruin  at 

last." — De  Silva  to  Philip,  July  3:    . .•— 
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everywhere  with  the  panionate  enthuaksm  which  showed  that 
her  policy  had  endeared  her  pennaaently  to  the  people.  I)e 
Sihra,  who  accompanied  her,  remarked  on  the  pleasure  which 
fuch  a  scene  must  give  her.  She  said  that  her  subjects  loved 
her  because,  while  the  other  nations  of  Europe  \^  mg 

each  other  ip  pieces,  they  alone,  mxler  her  rule,  v^  <  m 

safety  under  their  own  vine  and  6g-tree.  "  To  Gch]  she  owed 
it,"  she  said;  "it  was  the  marvellous  work  of  His  hand." 
Where  the  crowd  was  thickest,  tht  stopped  her  horses,  stood 
up,  and  spoke  to  those  who  «'•«»»»  no^rest  to  her.  At  one  place 
de  Silva  remariced  a  vent  king  man  putting  himself 

conspicuously  forward,  shouimj;  « ivat  Regina!  Honi  soit  qui 
mal  y  pense! "  **  That,"  said  the  queen,  with  evident  pride, 
"  is  a  priest  of  the  old  religion."  "  And  thus,  madam,"  said 
the  ambassador,  "  you  see  a  proof  of  what  Catholics  are. 
Catholics  are  the  support  of  thrones,  which  heretics  destroy. 
In  them  your  majesty  will  find  the  loyalty  which  will  be  your 
stay  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  therefore  I  have  ever  prayed 
you  to  take  care  of  them,  and  to  forbid  their  ill-treatment."  ^ 

Elizabeth  had  clung  as  it  were  convulsively  to  this  happier 
aspect  of  her  Catholic  subjects,  hoping  that  a  time  would  come 
when  the  Anf^icans  and  they  could  come  together  on  some 

moderate  corr;! ■ — tund — such  a  ground  as  might  have  been 

found  for  all  had  not  passion  been  calwd  in  to  deal 

with  questions  wiiku  only  inteUect  could  grapple  with.  But 
the  passion  was  there,  and  growing.  The  two  moving  powen 
in  the  western  cfanrdies  were  Calvinism  and  Ultramontanism, 
axui  it  became  dafly  more  manifest  to  Elizabeth  that,  besides 
these  moderate  loyal  Catholics,  there  were  others,  disciples  ci 
the  new  school  of  Jesuitry  and  the  Tridcntine  Council;  mcD 
by  whom  she  was  bersdf  recarded  as  the  bastard  ofispring  of 
adultery,  who  acknowledged  no  sovereign  on  earth  but  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  and  no  coutur>  but  the  so-called  church — men 
^i.,.  ^..r«  ..„iv  watching  fur  llie  moment  when  she  could  be 
lurled  out  of  her  seat,  to  make  room  for  the 
rni  iley.    It  was  t'      — ••  which  was  filling  the 

Nt  blood.     It  w.)  ough  she  might  tr>'  to 

shut  her  c.o  lu  it,  which  had  inumpned  at  jemmingen.    A 
(ky  or  two  after  the  scene  in  the  London  streets  ^  went  to 
Albam,  and  there  Cecil,  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in 

uutd,  said:— 

'  The  overthrow  of  Count  Louis ««  -  impbof  the  Duke 

>  Da    StlvM    to    I^aip,    AlVuU  StflMIMU. 
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of  Alva  being  brought  to  the  court,  have  caused  the  qu«  - 
majesty  to  give  some  hearing  to  such  as  tliink  her  secu. 
cannot  have  continuance  if  the  planets  keep  their  course.  " 
"  I  trust,"  he  added,  and  the  tone  was  most  significant — "  I 
trust  her  majesty  shall  have  good  counsel.  An  ounce  of  advice 
is  more  worth  to  be  executed  beforehand  than  in  the  sight  of 
perils;  but  as  long  as  I  have  served  the  queen's  majesty,  Epi- 
metheus  has  had  more  to  do  than  Prometheus."  * 

Other  causes  had  arisen  also  to  make  Elizabeth  uneasy  for 
her  relations  with  Spain.     Her  languid  attempts  to  suppr-  «• 
the  privateers  had  been  evaded  and  laughed  at.    The  Cha: 
was  less  infested,  but  they  had  extended  their  ravages  to  me 
ooean.    They  had  united  with  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle,  and 
sailing  under  Condi's  flag  and  witli  Condi's  commission,  ' 
had  made  a  prey  of  Papists  wherever  they  could  catch  il 
The  Duke  of  Alva  rated  the  injur>'  annually  done  by  them  lo 
Spanish  commerce  at  300,000  ducats.'    On  this  point  Philip 
still  showed  laudable  forbearance.     But  a  quarrel  of  a  different 
kind  had  broken  out  at  Madrid,  which  threatened  immediate 
mischief.     Dr.  Man,  the  English  minister,  on  his  first  arrival 
there  had  been  allowed  to  use  the  Anglican  service  in  his  f^^^" 
house,  "  without  danger  of  the  inquisition;  "  but  the  priv; 
was  confined  to  his  own  person;    his  secretaries  and  servanu) 
were  expected  to  be  present  at  mass.     Elizabeth,  jealous  for 
the  Catholic  character  of  her  Liturgy,  did   not  choose   f 
Anglican  formularies  should  be  regarded  with  less  favour  1 
she  herself  extended,  under  analogous  circumstances,  to  the 
missal  and  the  breviar)'.    The  household  of  the  S|>anish  am- 
bassador were  no  more  compelled  to  attend  church  than  the 
ambassador  himself,  and  she  insisted  that  Dr.  Man's  retinue 
should  have  analogous  indulgence.    She  would  not  "  endure 
such  inequality,"  and  made  the  concession  a  condition  of  the 
residence  of  an  English  minister  at  the  Spanish  court.' 

Dr.  Man  had  been  ill-selected  for  a  critical  and  difficult  post. 
As  a  clergyman  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  testify  to  his 
faith.  He  had  talked  largely  and  foolishly  at  Spanish  dinner- 
tables  on  the  Christian  mysteries,  and  hiad  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  the  spiritual  authorities.  When  he  presented  his 
demand  for  an  extension  of  his  privilege,  he  not  only  was  met 
with  a  prompt  refusal,  but  his  personal  exemptions  were  with- 

'  Cecil  to  Sir  Hen r  AuRust  10:    MSS.  Ireland. 

*  Guerau  de  Erors  Auifust  25:    MSS.  Simancas, 

*  Elizabeth  to  Doc-  ;  •  bmar^-,  is68:    MSS.  Spain,  Rolls  House. 
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drawn.  He  was  told  that  no  tchnm  should  be  introduced  into 
Spain — on  any  plea.  The  king  could  not  grant  permission  if 
he  '.^  as  much  as  his  people  "  was  subject  to 

the  (    Inquisition."*    The  Qiieen  of  Kngland 

must  subiiut   "  tu  Uie  order  which  her  gr:\'  'er, 

brother,  and  other  her  predecessors  had  been  c .  d" 

A  man  of  the  world  would  have  been  silent:  the  doctor 
remarked  upon  the  reply  in  language  whidi  was  held  indecent. . 
He  was  removed  from  Madrid  and  placed  in  confinement  in  a 
house  six  miles  distant  from  the  city;  and  soon  after,  without 
waiting  for  the  letters  of  recall  which  were  on  their  way  from 
England,  Philip  took  the  strong  step  of  sending  him  his  pass- 
ports and  ordering  him  to  leave  the  country.  It  was  not  to  be 
COMtrued— unless  Elizabeth  chose  to  take  it  so — into  breaking 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  England.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Catholics,  Philip  still  desired  to  keep  an  ambassador  of  his  own 
in  London ;  but  he  did  intend  to  make  a  change  in  those  rel*- 
tions,  and  a  change  which  had  a  distinct  reference  to  the  events 
which  were  in  onjeress  in  Flanden.  His  present  minister  had 
been  chosen  v  !ip  wished  to  conciliate  Elizabeth,  and  to 

r^fTi^v-  fK..  .:;.j..^__.,i  impressions  which  had  ^''-n  left  by  the 
.uila.     De  Silva  was  a  high-bred  s*  m  of  the 

viijiiu,  ^jiuucnt,  moderate,  with  a  natural  oi^nK^nMaiion  for 
intrigue;  capable  of  believing  that  schismatic  governments 
might  be  useful  allies,  and  that  Catholics  were  not  necessarily 
saints.  De  Silva  was  now  to  be  recalled,  and  a  successor  was 
appointed  to  his  place  better  suited  to  present  exigencies,  in 
the  penon  of  I>on  Gtierau  or  Gerak)  de  Espes.  On  Don  Guerau 
had  descend!  *PPMl  mantle  of  de  Quadra.     Inferior  to 

his  prutot)^*  ral  genius  for  conspiracy,  inferior  to  him 

in  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  instruments  with  which  he 
was  working— be  was  neverthdess,  in  hatred  of  heresy,  in  un- 
•cnipulousness,  in  tenacity  of  purpose  and  absolute  carelessness 

^(  . ,ruU  risk  to  himself,  as  fit  an  instnmtent  as  Philip  could 

:nd  to  conununicate  with  the  Catliolics,  and  to  form  a 

*'   m  ready  for  any  purpose  for  which  the  King 

'sire  to  use  them. 

1  aracter  was  unkn*  <  '  re  his  coming  to 

Fr>  .;zabeth  insttnctm:  lat  mischief  wm 

i  by  the  change.    When  dc  hilva  waited  00  her  at 

i  to  take  leave,  she  concealed  neitlier  her  alarm  nor  htr 

*  Doctor  Mm  to  BUiabMh,  AprU  6;    Man  to  CmO.  Afdl  »$:    MSS. 
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regret.  "  Her  intercourse  with  him,"  she  said,  "  had  been 
always  agreeable.  She  would  have  been  well  pleased  if  he  had 
remained,  and  she  trusted  in  God  that  there  was  no  mystery 
in  his  going." 

To  remove  her  misgivings  de  Silva  laid  the  blame  on  himself. 
He  said  that  he  "  had  been  recalled  at  his  own  request  because 
the  English  climate  disagreed  with  him." 

She  shook  her  head  and  seemed  hut  little  satisfied.     T. 
told  him  that  she  was  disquieted  with  the  rumours  of  a  Cat' 
coalition  against  her.     De  Silva  was  known  to  have  recc 
letters  from  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Alva  and  the  Cardin. 
Lorraine  were  Ix'Heved  to  Ik*  in  o  :>>nce  on  the  ^ 

subject.     The  queen  feared  that  i  id  a  train  of  ^; 

powder,  he  was  leaving  it  to  be  exploded  by  his  successor.* 
The  suspicion  was  natural,  but  it  exceeded  the  truth.  De  Silva 
was  able  to  assure  Cecil  with  a  clear  conscience  that,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  the  alarm  was  groundless. 

Nor  was  Philip,  as  yet,  in  any  way  determined  what  course 
he  meant  to  follow.     Whatever  might  be  his  relations  witli    ' 
house  of  Lorraine,  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from  an  understan 
with  the  French  government.     He  still  entertained  no  thoi 
of  taking  up  Mar>'  Stuart:    and  although  he  was  deterrr 
sooner  or  later  to  recover  England  in  some  way  to  * 
See ;  although  he  was  satisfied  that  as  long  as  England  r 
in  its  present  state  the  Netherlands  would  never  be  effectually 
pacified,  yet  in  his  instructions  to  Don  Guerau  he  directed  him 
especially  to  avoid  committing  himself  with  the  friends  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots;  and  while  he  was  to  animate  the  Catholics,  he 
was  on  no  account  to  give  Elizabeth  any  open  grounds  of 
complaint."  ' 

Hut  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  as  yet  but  little  understood 
the  extreme  slowness  with  which  Philip  moved.    They  saw 
Alva  shaking  his  bloody  sword  across  the  Channel;   they  saw 
their  ambassador  dismissed  with  contumely  out  of  Spain ;   ' 
saw  de  Silva  recalled,  and  his  removal  imperfcrtlv  explai 
These  signs  confirmed  the  thri  liie 

air  was  full;   and  the  queen,  wr  ,  n  on 

her  hands,  began  to  listen  to  those  who  told  her  that,  whatever 
her  private  feelings,  the  safety  of  her  throne  depended  on  the 
Protestants  of  the  Continent  being  saved  from  utter  destruction. 
A  brief  but  pathetic  letter  came  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 

'  De  Silva  to  Philip,  Augiist  19:    MSS.  Simancas. 

'  iDstmctioQS  to  Don  Guerau  de  Espes,  June  28,  1568:  Ibid. 
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CrrW,  describing  the  condition  of    his    country,  and  rather 
iting   a   wish   than   expressing  a   hope    for   Elizabeth's 
«j--i3iance.* 
The  Prince  of  Condi,  whose  cause  was  identified  with  that 
'  '  '-ange  (for  he  too  knew  that  if  Alva  was  unchecked  the 
.enots  would  be  soon  trampled  out  in  France),  sent  the 
younger  Coligny,  the  Girdinal  of  Chatillon,  to  London,  to  tempt 
the  queen   into  a   Protestant  league.    The  queen's  dynastic 
affectations  were  seriously  shaken.     Money  was  sent  privately 
to  Orange,  and  further  mea>urcs,  it  will  bo  <(Tn,  were  contem- 
plated   m    his    favour.      The   Cardinal    <  was   "  well 
received  "  by  Fli/:i!>cth,  the  rather,  as  Cv                os  in  one  of 
his  private  no                  Uase  all  Papists ;  and  while  in  the  same 
paper  he  said      w.^.  .i  was  not  intended  the  Queen  of  Scots 
should  be  proved  guilty  of  the  murder,"  yet  "  there  would  be 

no  hr  * ''"  of  her  delivery,  until  the  success  was  seen  of  the 

matt'  ce  and  Flanders."  ■ 

11  now  be  easily  imagined  with  which  at  this 

arnt  that  a  marriage  was  being  talked  of 

of  Scots  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     Between 

^  and  the  clouds  rising  over  the  Continent 

rne  fearfully  complicated.    To  detain 

1  '*  without  disgracing  her  to  the  world," 

N(.  SgciLK.— Voot  aves  (eennM  )e  im  deubte  aucunrrrimt)  aMrs 
I  f^tyn  le  I^iie  d'Alva  svee  Mt  adher'-'  .1  venu« 

.   I.:-.  ..         <hiit,  et  proeMe  encorea  Joun» :  are  les 

pauTt^  i-titniirtis,  liifloquaacauaUMacniaaltcs  inliOBi«iiii<-<^  ri  lyraaniea 
ri  aocoirca  qu'U  n'cat  bwotng  da  Iwtpaeitet  aaaa  lamaia  avoir  prlna  aneoa 
— wd  atu  droktt,  namw.  privaHgaa.  et  coofturars  du  pa**  or  an 
■■Ak  •!  aervicaa  da  eeuls  qo*!!  ait  ai  mi'  t'-s.  baniuz,  et 


■HHdnu 

l^'^ai  aw 


ree  geatilkaaMa  veaa  dira,  voua  pciaat  ^ua  aur  ea  qu'U  vooa  decUIra 
mit  part  la  veaUks  eroira  eemiiM  mor  neaaie;  et  eo  eaa  qu'U  voua 


cboae  eertaa  qpA  a  twn  droict  >ut  bomata  k 

d  eoaiyaaiinn,  v«u  nuamemant  que  ut.  <•  ^leabonMa 

<•  o'a  latart  Ueu  qoaleanode  k  niton  m  jflectioa 

«f  touajoun  eu  ao  eerviea  da  Rojr  et  .•  .  suia  cata 

reduict  ro  eaal*  aslxamiU  ove  d'oaar  eootra  oe  mai  «t  csorbiiaut  du  ramada 
dira,  voua  pciaat 
olra  comna  voof 
4  da  voatre  addrcaae  van  sa  MaJaaM.  lay  praatcr  en  ea  voirtre  botma 
fi  aaaiatanee. — Voatre  tm  atlwttoniid  aarvttaor,  Wm.  oa  NxaaAO. 
A  2i."—ySS.  Flmmkm,  Mk  H«mM4. 

>u%  Id  Cecil's  band,  flaptamhg  ty.    MS5.  StaOtmd,  RoUi  Hmm, 
\  nrcr»%4nr  to  BMMW  wtUi  astretne  caution.     Tttr  maiority  <d  Um 
'  oppoaed  to  a  Prott^-     '  ul  applted  for 

hta  armjr  in  Eoclanii  ^od  alto  witk 

Um'w       I  ne  (Nd  Lord  Traaauwr,  the  Mar(|ui»  m  rrmcorvicr,  "  tbougM  H 

■wd  ior  Wa  optaioo  that  tiM  qwao't  ■nally  Aoold  tkoar  bar 
bvow  ia  that  autt.  for  tlwt  tka  aaaa  Bifkt  move  tka  doka  to  b 
lor  her  grace  wban  ha  oiitkt  do  bar  aay  aarvtoa.**— Tba  Marauia  ( 


ba  raadjr 
_  .  lull 

to  C«cil.  tlipniabg  aa:  MSS.  Dmmmtk,  JMb  Mauaa. 
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would  be  at  once  dishonourable  and  dangerous.^  If  the  more 
direct  alternative  could  not  be  encountered,  then  to  marn-  her 
to  some  steady  Protestant,  and  allow  her,  so  trammelled,  to 
return  to  Scotland  was  the  safest  course  which  could  be  followed. 
But  Norfolk,  the  first  peer  in  England,  at  once  v,i  '  '  :i)le, 
and  ambitious,  hanging  on  the  confines  of  the  two  :  tnd 

dangerously  liable  to  be  tempted  into  Papistry,  was  the  very 
last  person  with  whom  she  could  be  safely  trusted. 

It  has  been  seen  that  if  Norfolk  was  not  [)rofoundly  treacherous 
he  was  himself  wavering  about  the  marriage;  hut  he  was  no 
less  anxious  to  prevent  the  char^ges  against  the  Queen  of  Scots 
from  being  pressed ;  and  those  who  desired  Norfolk  to  have  her 
for  political  reasons  had  not  been  frightened  by  Murray's  dis- 
closures. Before  the  conference  broke  up  at  York,  the  Bishop 
of  Ross,  Maitland,  and  Melville  talked  it  over,  and  agreed  that 
the  alliance  was  the  most  promising  means  of  keeping  Murray 
silent.  The  bishop  afterwards  had  a  long  conversation  with 
the  duke.  Maitland,  he  said,  recommended  that  the  Queen 
of  Scots  should  renew  her  abdication,  the  condition  on  which 
Murray  insisted  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance;  "  she  would 
then  lie  restored  to  her  country  with  honour,  and  within  six 
months  might  revoke  all  that  she  had  done."  '  The  duke  an- 
swered that  "  anything  was  well  to  prevent  the  present  infamy 
and  slander."  If  Murray  produced  the  letters,  the  Queen  of 
Scots  would  be  dishonoured  for  ever,"  and  "  the  Christian 
princes  could  no  longer  make  suit  for  her  deliver)'."  *  At 
whatever  hazard  and  by  whatever  means  her  good  name  must 
be  protected,  "  and  time  would  work  the  rest." 

Norfolk  said  nothing  to  the  bishop  about  the  marriage,  but 
he  had  allowed  Maitland  to  open  the  subject  with  him,  and  with 
or  without  his  sanction  Norfolk's  sister.  Lady  Scrope,  was 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  commissioners  then  separated.  Norfolk  went  north  as 
he  was  ordered,  and  a  week  or  two  after  made  his  way  to  London. 
Sadler,  Maitland,  Murray,  Herries,  Livingston,  and  the  rest 
repaired  directly  to  the  court ;  while  the  Bishop  of  Ross  passed 
round  by  Bolton  to  consult  his  mistress,  and  take  out  fresh 
powers  for  the  second  conference.  Knollys,  too,  had  gone 
again  thither  full  of  his  own  scheme  of  marr>'ing  her  to  his  cousin 
Carey.  Mar>-  Stuart  had  thus  two  English  alliances  already 
projected  for  her.    She  had  left  another  in  Scotland  with  the 

'  Kiiolh-s  to  Cecil.  October:   MSS.  Mary  Qvuzn  or  Scots,  Rolls  House. 
'  Conicssioo  of  the  Bi&bop  of  Ross. — Murdin.  p.  5a.  •  Ibid. 
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while  exposure  was  '  •  over  her  for 

:>er  age  would  havi  icd  her  from 

utonuU  specubtion.     It  was  a  strange  world — 

less  a  real  one.    To  her,  just  then,  the  exposure 

matter  of  most  importance,  and  shr  the 

jues  to  account.    She  had  so  far  no  s(  •  ion 

of  a  '  sc  suitors.     She  thought  only  oi  tiding 

•^''<     ....    ,  .  iilty.  and  holding  her  friends  together. 

.unused  <  lult  therefore  with  the  expectation  that 

*i5  ><xMi  as  she  «.i^  uii-ascd  she  would  accept  the  hand  of  Lord 

Arbroath;*  she  listened  graciously  to  Lady  Scrope;   while  she 

flattered  Sir  Francis  into  believing  that  her  real  preference, 

on  the  whole,  was  for  the  scheme  which  he  had  suggested  to 

oik;    and  misleading  him  !  as  to  the  person  of 

II  she  was  speaking,  she  let  .  -.  "  that  she  would  not 

greatly  mislike  to  be  offered  .some  near  kinsman  of  the  queen's 

majesty  on  the  mother's  side."  * 

Thus  provided  on  all  sides — the  Catholics  forming  a  coalition 
for  her  into  which  they  were  la^MnirlT-tr  to  hrinr  thr  Klnv  of 
Spain;    her  cause  gradually  ide;  i;le 

on  t'"  ' ■ •*'*  Duke  of  J-.u.u.i.^  1..  u.^  j.iv.,,,.....  ..,  her 

bv  ;>arty  who  had  maintained  her  claims  to 

uccessK^n;  ana  me  two  sections  of  her  own  subjects  labour- 
to  come  to  a  compromise  in  her  favour  through  their  joint 
the  Queen  of  Scots  prepared  to  meet  the 
,.c  whole  that,  among  so  many  combina- 
in  Iter  favour,  the  danger  he  lately  feared  would 

•  arded  off.     In  renewing  tin  ^ion  of  the  Bishop  of 

and  his  companions,  sh«  again  empowered  them  to  accept 

abeth's   conditions;    she  declared   herself   still   ready   to 

abandon  France,  and  to  make  a  permanent  alliance  with 
England  "  for  the  weal  of  both  realms."  She  was  willing  to 
agree  to  any  measure  for  her  divorce  from  Bothwell ;  and  while 
to  S{)ain  and  France  she  was  protesting  that  she  was  a  true 
dau^'hter  of  the  Papacy,  she  repeated  her  consent  to  the  ettab- 

*  "  It  aflcmttb  to  be  ber  poUev  to  waili  to  auvry  with  bt  Lord  of  Ar> 
broath.  oo(  only  beeaoM  the  dnka  and  hit  hooM  are  dwieatcd  to  tbo 
rb,  but  abo  becaoM  tt  ww  bar  own  peril  to  eouDUaaoM  tbc  daks 
vtni  upoo  any  otbar  ocgMJon  But  in  bop«  tbereof,  bowvvcr  ibt  b« 
uriauMd,  sbc  wfO  eooBtcoaoM  sod  matiif  tn  tb*  duk«  to  tba  attarmott, 
■DkM  bw  maMtT  shoold  tbtak  food  to  tUm  Um  nattar  bjr  aa  BagUifc 
inxms£«>  **-  Knollyi  10  CMi,  Oclotar  ts:  Cothm  M5S.  GoiO.  C  i. 

(tccfl  Octobar  so:   USs.  Qvnii  ov  Soofs,  ItiDAi  Hmi$4, 

Nortow  was  ralatod  to  tbe  qvaao  oo  tbo  SMithar't  aid*,  as 

-. .. ....Ulran  <d  Lord  Hi 
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lishmcnt  o{  the  Anglican  Church  constitution  in  Scotland.*  If 
the  conference  took  a  dangerous  turn,  and  if,  contrar)-  to 
expectations,  Murray  pushed  his  accusation,  the  commission 
was  to  be  understood  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  bishop  and  his 
friends  were  to  withdraw. 

Elizabeth  herself  meanwhile  had  grown,  as  has  been  s- 
into  a  harsher  humour.  The  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Catli 
had  frightened  her,  and  the  Norfolk  rumour,  whether  there 
foundation  for  it  or  not,  convinced  her  that  the  Queen  of  ^ 
could  not  safely  be  allowed  to  come  off  with  flying  colouri.* 
After  endless  efforts  to  evade  giving  a  direct  answer  to  Murray's 
four  questions,  and  with  a  saving  clause  that  "  she  wouUl  not 
compel  or  embolden  the  Earl  of  Murray  to  enter  into  accusations, 
for  tliat  she  principally  wished  the  honour  and  estate  of  the 
Queen  of  Scotland  to  be  preserved,"'  she  brought  herself  to 
promise  that,  "  if  the  guilt  of  tiie  said  queen  might  manifestly 
and  certainly  appear,"  she  would  neither  herself  restore  her, 
nor  permit  her  to  be  restored,  unless  with  assurances  for  her 
future  behaviour,  such  as  Murray  himself  should  be  satisfied 
with.  With  a  profound  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  occiision, 
and  to  leave  no  excuse  for  a  complaint  of  unfair  dealing,  she 
summoned  a  great  council  of  the  peers ;  and  Norfolk,  Winchester, 
Arundel,  Derby,  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Shrewsbury, 
those  among  the  English  nobles  who  had  made  themselves 
most  conspicuous  as  the  advocates  of  the  Queen  of  Scots* 
pretensions,  were  required  especially  to  be  present  at  an  investi- 
gation which  at  last  she  determined  to  make  complete.*  If 
the  realm  was  to  be  further  troubled  in  Mary  Stuart's  interest, 
Elizabeth  did  not  mean  to  leave  her  friends  excuse  for  pretending, 
in  public  or  private,  that  they  believed  her  to  have  been  unjustly 
accused. 

As  soon  as  this  resolution  became  known  it  was  foreseen  t 
the  Queen  of  Scots  would  attempt  to  escape.  She  hunted  <■■■ 
about  Bolton  in  the  wildest  weather,  gal  fast  that  tlw; 

guard  could  .scarce  keep  at  her  side.    Tin  ;  was  open  tcj 

'  Mary  Stuart  to  the  Bishop  of  Rou,  October  tt:   LxBAKorr,  vol.  iL 

•  "  The  queen's  majesty  is  now  at  the  point  so '  '      -  ' ■■■ -  '- 

and  stale,  as  I  perceive  the  Queen  of  Scots  shall  : 

to  greater  creclit  than  her  cause  will  deserve,  a: 

put  her  back  than  to  further  her.     This  percase  the  .  Ictt 

not,  nor  I  dare  utter  it  to  him — but  wTite  it  to  be  bi.  :  '" 

Ceal  to  Sir  H.  Sidney,  Octol>cr  22:    MSS.  Ireland,  A\^...  j  ...... 

•  Note  in  Cecil's  hand  October  30:   MSS.  Queen  or  Scots,  UoUs  House 

•  Proceedings  at  ibe  Council  at  Hampton  Court,  October  30:  Goodau. 
voLiL 
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the  border.  represented  that  "  a  do/rn  or  two  troopers 

might  easily  t-r  the  moors,  leavmg  relays  of  hordes  on 

the  way,"  and  cany  her  off;  while  **  to  be  hindered  of  her 
exercise  would  be  death  to  one  of  her  disposition."  *  Elizabeth, 
therefore,  after  quarrelling  with  the  expense,  replenished  Lord 
Scrope's  stables.  "  A  dozen  men  well-armed  and  mounted 
were  to  accompany  her  whero'er  she  went,  and  a  dozen  more 
patrolled  under  the  walb  at  night."*  The  Berwick  harque- 
busmen  had  returned  home  after  the  move  from  Carbsle. 
RnoUys,  how'  nforced,  undertook  to  hold  her  safe, 

and  having  a  ^'ilege,  although  he  himself  would  not 

leave  his  charge,  Iw  i>ciit  Elizabeth  in  writing  a  few  sentences  of 
advice.  When  the  peers  were  assembled,  he  recommended  her 
to  hear  what  they  would  have  to  say,  "  and  not  prejudicate 
them  with  the  opening  of  her  opinions  beforehand.  If  the 
nobility  and  council  <lid  not  heartily  and  sincerely  join  with  her 
in  that  grand  cause,  danger  would  come  of  it."  * 

Care  was  taken  that  the  evidence  should  be  complete.  Besides 
the  letters,  there  were  persons  present  in  London  who  had  been 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  murder,  who  were  aware  of  the 
queen's  part  in  it,  and  ready  to  depose  to  what  they  knew.* 

The  intention  even  yet  was  not  to  find  her  guiltv  before  the 
world.    The  peers  only  were  to  be  compelled  to  1  ruth 

in  the  (ace,  and  to  he  forced  for  shame  to  wititdraw  ;  1  len- 

ance  from  her.  U'hen  that  was  done,  a  composition  of  some 
kind  could  be  discovered,  to  which  Scotland  might  consent; 
Mary  Stuart's  misdoings  might  be  varnished  over,  and  she 
mifht  be  spared  from  formal  condemnation.* 

audt  an  issue  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  appeared  little  less  dread- 
ful than  a  public  declaration  of  her  iniquities.  Her  friends,  she 
trusted,  might  still  prevent  it,  but  her  best  hope  was  with  her 

>  Knollyt  t"  'iMr  as:  CoHm  iiSS.  Cauo.  C.  i. 

'  Knolly«  to  •abv  5  and  is:  MSS.  Qvkbn  or  Soots. 

*  Nochiog  nouias  to  tbow  who  Umm  mrom  wan.  but  that  tlMra  w«*t 
•uch  pwwMM  la  Loodon.  appMrs  from  a  mgaim  tuote  to  Cecil  fraa  rrsaoii 
Waliingluua.wbolMn«ppMcsnpaatlMit««»(artb«am  tlaie.  Tbaooto 
I*  la  tbcM  wiwdi. 

*  ^.r  .1  »4«  wfllwl  by  BIT  frlnd  to  advwtia*  jroa.  that  if  far  tba  db- 
ttr.  '>Mn  ol  Seot^  oooMttt  to  the  noKdar  ol  b«  btMband  th«* 
Uc>.  nt  proals.  b*  is  sbls.  If  It  shall  plaHS  roa  to  «h  kkm,  to 
dtsouvrr  crtiMin  that  shoitld  bav*  bssa  mapleni  ia  tbs  said  aittcd«  wbo 
afs  bar*  to  b«  pradoead.  Tbas  mm  kmMy  UJdac  my  haw  of  yow 
bcoour  I  U  mcb  God  to  diraei  all  yow  doiaci  to  bis  boneor.  Yow 
boi  •ownand.  Fsamcis  Walsimoium.  Nowaobar  so."— M55. 
Q(  rs  ItoUt  Htmt*. 

*  Sotr*  in  KjteBft  band,  Novambar  at :   MSS.  Qvaaa  or  Soofis.    Caei, 
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own  subjects.  If  she  was  to  1^  restored  at  all,  he  knew  that  for 
their  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  honour  of  Scotland,  they  would 
prefer  to  receive  her  back  with  an  unstained  name:  and  since 
the  restoration  still  formed  a  part  of  T  1  '  '  me, 

she  made  use  of  the  lever  to  work  on  Mnrr,  .  ord 

that  so  long  as  he  and  his  frier'  KJ  from  accusing  her, 

she  was  ready  "  to  make  an  ap;  i ;  "  and  to  give  them 

any  security  •  od  for  their  lives,  their  estates,  and  their 

share  in  the  .  lation  of  the  country.     If  they  chose  to 

dishonour  their  queen,  at  the  bar  of  a  foreign  prince,  "  no  love 
or  assured  reconciliation  could  be  obtained  afterwards."  She 
did  not  wish  to  accuse  her  subjects;  still  less  did  she  wish  them 
to  accuse  her.  If  they  would  abstain  from  "  rigorous  and 
extreme  dealing,"  she  on  her  part  would  forget  that  they  had 
rebelled  against  her.^ 

She  knew  that  Murray  had  good  reason  to  mistrust  Elizabeth, 
and  she  believed  that  her  overtures  would  be  accepted.  If  she 
failed  and  the  accusation  proceeded,  she  demanded  to  be  heard 
in  person  before  the  assembled  English  peers.* 

With  this  prelude  the  conference  re-opened  at  Westminster 
on  the  25th  of  November.  The  three  English  commissioners 
were  re-appointed;  Bacon,  Arundel,  I^icester,  Clinton,  and  Cecil 
were  added  to  their  number;  the  remaining  noblemen  who  had 
received  a  summons  were  to  join  them  at  a  later  stage  in  the 
inquiry.    To  evade  the  appearance  of  a  claim  to  exercise  juris- 

aeoording  to  his  habit,  drew  a  scheme  of  the  situation,  and  divided  it  into 
G^k  antitheses: — 

irvfi^vXtvrucii 

"  The  best  (or  England,"  he  said,  "  but  not  the  easiest,"  would  be  to 
leave  the  Queen  of  Soots  deprived,  and  Smtljiid  to  continue  as  it  w.is. 
The  next  best  and  not  so  hard,  "  that  the  ' 
suaded  to  allow  her  son  to  remain  king;    ^ 
queen,  and  Scotland  to  be  governed  by 
Chnrdi  to  be  established;    a  general  anr 
succession  allowed  anrf  cnarantood:    the  (^ 

in  England,  and  not  '  out  Lhzubctb'&  permission;    and  ilic 

young  king  to  be  br'  nd  also,  with  a  view  to  his  eventually 

succeeding  to  th"  '  ■ 

These  condit  ^ny  time  have  satisfied  Scotland,  with  or 

without  the  coi  .try  Stuart's  deposition;    but,  to  the  last 

of  them  especially,  Llizabtth  bi-rsclf  could  never  be  brought  to  consent. 

*  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  Lord  Hemes,  November 
32:  GooDAix,  voL  iL 

»Ibid. 
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diction,  the  P.  '  '  '  hambcr,  a  room  nrver  used  for  judicial 
purposes,  wa.s  as  Uie  place  of  meeting.    On  the  first 

day  the  comnii:>:iiun  was  read,  the  oaths  taken,  and  the 
formalities  got  over.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  entered  a  "  pro- 
testation, that  while  ready  to  treat  for  an  arrangement,  he  was 
submitting  to  no  fonn  of  judgment,  nor  would  admit  any  judge 
or  judges  whatever  "  to  have  authority  over  his  sovereign. 

The  next  day,  Friday  the  26th,  the  serious  part  of  the  business 
began.  The  proceedings  were  taken  up  where  they  had  been 
dropped  at  York.  The  accusations  against  Murray  were  read 
over,  with  his  imperfect  answer.  The  replies  which  he  had  so 
far  made  had  been  easily  answered.  He  was  asked  if  he  had  a 
further  defence. 

It  seems  when  he  rose  that  no  one  present  knew  what  he 
intended  to  say.  Everv'  effort  had  been  made  to  induce  him 
to  be  silent,  and  Elizabeth's  explanations  had  not  been  of  that 
frank  and  unreserved  kind  which  alone,  he  had  said  at  York, 
would  tempt  him  to  proceed.  Neither  is  there  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  further  promises  had  been  made  to  him  in  private. 
He  felt,  possibly,  that  with  (als^ood  and  purposes  half-avowed 
all  around  him,  the  only  safe  treading  for  him  was  on  the  open 
road.  His  friends  believed  that  he  had  fallen  into  a  snare 
^K„  •.  I  iizabeth  had  laid  for  him.  If  it  was  so,  he  at  least 
f!  his  good  name  untarnished  from  that  nest  of  illusion 
iin'i  iningue. 

He  said  that  he  himself,  and  the  kirds  his  confederates,  had 

Illy,  in  all  which  they  had  done,  to  clear  Scotland  of 

ice  which  the  murder  of  Damley  had  brought  upon  it 

Tlu:  wurld  had  seen  their  unwiUingness  to  publish  matters  to 

strangers  which  tended  to  the  queen's  infamy.    They  could 

have  cleared  their  conduct  k»g  before,  had  they  cared  to  make 

known  tlie  evidence  against  Iicr  which  they  possessed  and  on 

y  had  acted ;  lad  chosen  rather  to  endure  the 

v..).i/>h  was  CAi.  v.,^  ..  ii\tm;  and  he  would  have  stiU 

It,  "  if  the  continuance  of  Scotland  in  the  sutc  of 

1  .i_  ..<-...  qJ  jyy^  reUgkMi "  would  have 

>  see  his  aovcreign  dishoooored, 

itm  Du  cnoice  but  to  produce  the  writings 
he  poMested."  With  these  words,  the 
le  a  written  dedaration  that  his  sister 
r  and  deviser  of  the  murder  of  whid> 

-^ument. 

n  in.    The  evidence  on  which  all 
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would  tum  was  still  in  reserve.  It  was  not  the  assertion  that 
she  had  approved  of  the  murder  which  she  feared,  for  that 
might  have  been  forgiven;  but  Maitland  had  sent  her  copies  of 
the  contents  of  the  casket — the  careless  sonnets,  in  which  she 
had  allowed  her  passion  to  run  over;  the  letters,  in  which  she 
had  exposed  the  very  inmost  working  of  tht  ^  which 

had  possessed  her,  with  the  details  of  her  t  to  her 

miserable  husband,  at  which  she  had  herself  revoked  in  the 
heat  of  her  delirium.  Bothwell  had  preserved  them  all,  and  all 
were  in  Murray's  hands;  and  no  man  or  woman  was  ever  bom 
into  the  world  who  could  contemplate,  without  terror,  such 
exposure  of  their  inner  selves. 

The  conference  was  prorogued  for  three  days.  The  English 
commissioners  went  down  to  Hampton  Court  to  inform  the 
queen  of  what  had  passed.  It  was  perhaps  supposed  that  Mary 
Stuart,  sooner  than  allow  matters  to  advance  further,  would 
fling  herself  at  Elizabeth's  feet — abdicate,  marry  George  Carey, 
marr\'  anybody,  or  do  anything — to  escape  the  deadly  disgrace. 

On  the  29th  the  session  was  renewed.  The  Bishop  of  Ross 
was  late  in  coming,  and  while  the  commissioners  were  waiting 
for  his  appearance,  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who,  it  s( '  i  at 

last  obtained  permission  to  be  present,  applied  to  i  in 

confirmation  of  Murray's  charges.  It  was  a  departure  from  the 
scheme  which  Elizabeth  had  designed;  Murray  was  to  have 
been  merely  a  defendant,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  the  plaintiff. 
It  was  decided,  however,  that  Lennox  should  be  admitted,  and 
he  was  allowed  to  speak  at  length  about  the  murder.  "  He 
produced  in  writing  "  parts  of  such  matters  as  he  conceived  to 
be  true  for  charging  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  he  appealed  to 
God  and  the  Queen  of  England  for  justice. 

As  he  finished  speaking,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  entered  with  his 
colleagues.  On  learning  what  had  taken  place,  they  again 
withdrew  to  consult.  "  After  some  reasonable  time  they 
returned  and  said,  they  had  found  it  very  strange  and  a  thing 
unlooked  for,  that  the  other  party  could  put  in  writing  any  such 
matter  with  such  boldness  and  in  such  sort,  especially  consider- 
ing the  queen  their  sovereign  had  so  much  benefited  the  greater 
part  of  them."  They  were  ready  to  defend  her  if  necessary, 
"  but  it  became  no  subjects  to  touch  their  sovereign  in  such 
manner."  "  The  matter  was  of  great  weight,"  and  they  could 
not  say  on  the  moment  what  answer  they  were  prefwired  to  give. 

As  Elizabeth  had  misled  the  Queen  of  Scots  into  taking 
refuge  in  England,  so  now  she  had  broken  the  promise  with 
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which  she  had  tempted  her  to  consent  to  the  investigation. 

The  bishop  went  (or  advice  to  La  Mothe  Fteelon,  whom  the 

favourable  reception  of  Cardinal  Chatillon  had  made  better 

Tied  than  was  at  first  expected  to  the  Queen  of  Scots' 

rests. 

Had  there  been  any  chance  of  making  a  successful  defence, 

it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  Bishop  of  Ross  would  not  have  tried 

it;   but  in  the  possible  innocence  of  Mary  Stuart  no  tolerably 

ttrii  ,Mt,.rTr.«i  T...r<on  affccted  in  private  to  believe.    La  Mothe 

life  was  in  danger.    The  lawyers  said,  that 

.. 1.^  without  a  passport,  she  had  fallen 

n,  and  might  be  tried  at  the  suit 

:  Lcimox  lor  the  murder  of  an  English  subject. 

ny  her  letters,  but  in  the  presence  of  so  much 

curruburaLive  e>'idence  her  own  word  would  hardly  avail  her. 

It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  she  had  better  say  that  she 

was  innocent;  but  that  if  she  was  not  innocent,  Bothwell  was  a 

Hi  •  romancer,  and  that  she  had  been  bewitched.^    Her  friends 

have  ))een  hard  pressed  to  think  of  such  an  excuse.    La 

i.  .:ie,  on  the  whole,  advised  the  bishop  to  parry  the  charges  by 

reoisation,  to  evade  the  issues,  and  "  tract  time."    Meanwhile 

be  would  inform  his  own  court,  and  some  one  would  be  sent 

over  from  France  to  remonstrate  with  Elizabeth  against  tr^'ing 

a  crowned  princess.' 

On  the  I  St  of  December  the  bishop  and  Lord  Herries  intimated 
that  they  were  prepared  to  reply.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  who 
had  been  absent  hitherto  from  a  real  or  pretended  illness,  had 
now  joined  his  colleagues.  Herries  spoke  first.  He  said  that 
he  had  considered  Murray's  chaiges.  They  were  mere  calumnies 
invented  by  him  and  his  friends  from  a  fear  that  they  would  be 
d8|)rived  of  the  estates  which  had  been  granted  to  them  in  the 
i|iiccn'i  minority.    He  required  the  commissioners,  as  they  were 

r"-"  "*  ' •■   ".nd  "  divers  of  them  -^f  »'»••  most  antient  and 

realm,"  to  suspend  '  lion,  and  consider 

c  example  might  be  u  -»uujccts  were  allowed 

noes.    Among  thoae  who  now  appeared  as  her 

were  some  n^  had  been  themselves  parties  to  the 


M  alMgiMr  mm  q  

thoat  Ml  e«t  aoorokt,  c«  qu'«U«  m  fit  ooeqMii 
Toit  tedtUeM  •!  oontnuou  par  fore*  iTwiAint 
'MuiM  0  ta  afatt  bito  la  oMMkr,  a'ajraat  fatal 
trmpt  qu'il  aatoH  aus  aicolbe  qua  da  lira  ai  • 
rni^pa  dataodu."— U  Motba  FtealoB  au 
•  J.i.  Mbid. 
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Herries  was  here  on  dangerous  ground,  for  he  was  chiefl\ 
touching  Maitland,  and  Maitland  was  working  day  and  nighl 
for  the  queen. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross  followed.    He  said  that  he  was  forbidder 
by  his  commission  to  enter  upon  the  question  which  had  now 
been  raised.     The  conference  had  been  assembled  to  hear 
complaints  of  his  mistress  against  Murray,  not  that  she  hi 
should  answer  before  it  as  a  criminal.     The  Earl  of  Murray  hac 
been  allowed  to  accuse  her,  contrary  to  the  engagements  of  the 
Queen  of  England.     If  his  mistress  were  to  reply,  she  \' 
reply  only  in  person  "  for  declaration  of  her  innocency  "  be      . 
the  queen  and  the  peers.* 

Elizabeth  was  still  at  Hampton  Court,  and  as  the  bishop 
declined  to  take  an  answer  except  from  Elizabeth  herself,  th< 
conference   was   adjourned   thither.     At   the   next   session   on 
Friday,  December  3rd,  the  queen  appeared  and  took  her  seat 
A  private  intimation  had  been  conveyed  to  the  bishop,  "  thai 
whether  his  mistress  was  faulty  or  not  faulty,  she  would  b« 
found  in  fault  in  the  end,  and  by  colour  thereof  the  Queen  ol 
England  would   forsake  her."'    The   bishop  at  once  charc^H 
Elizabeth  with  breach  of  faith.     She  had  been  told  ' 
first  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  forbidden  her  comn 
to  reply  to  any  accusation  which  touched  her  honour.     He  had 
been  sent  with  his  colleagues  to  consult  on  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling her  with  her  subjects.    Since  they  had  been  allowed  01 
encouraged  to  take  their  present  attitude,  those  hopes  ••   " 
now  at  an  end.     The  Queen  of  Scots  '*  would  never  hert 
extend   her  clemency  to   them."     He  demanded   the   in 
arrest  of  Murray  and  his  friends,  and  permission  to  his  mi.^ 
to  appear  in  her  own  defence. 

The  tone  was  bold.  "The  commission  had  now  entered,' 
as  Sir  Francis  Knollys  expressed  it,  "  into  the  bowels  of 
odious  accusation."  Now  more  than  ever,  Knollys  entn 
Cecil  to  make  clear  work  with  it;  being  sure  only  of  this,  "  tha 
unconstant  wavering  or  unsound  agreement  might  breed  grea 
dangers."*  Every  one  agreed  that  since  the  Queen  of  Scot 
had  been  accused,  her  request  to  be  allowed  to  speak  for  hersel 
ought  not  to  be  refused.  It  was  a  quasi  admission  of  Englis 
jurisdiction  in  Scottish  causes — a  concession  in  itself  of  no  sma 

'  Proceedings  of  the  Commission,  December  i:  Goodall,  vol.  ii.     Com 
pare  MSS.  Qt'Ern  of  Scots,  Rolls  House. 
»  Cotton  MSS.  Calic.  C.  i. 
*  Knollys  to  Cecil,  December  6 :   MSS.  Queen  of  Scots. 
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anportaoce.  Some  thought  that  she  should  be  heard  before  the 
queen  in  person,  with  the  whole  body  of  the  peers  and  privy 
oounctUors,  and  that  the  foreign  ambassadors  should  be  allowed 
a  voice.  Others  thought  that  although  the  ultimate  judt^ent 
ihould  reA  with  the  queen,  the  cause  itself  should  be  tried  by 
nedal  commission,  and  the  ambassadors,  though  present, 
•bould  be  admitted  only  as  spectators.  But  all  allowed  that  in 
somc>  form  or  other  Mary  Stuart  ought  to  be  allowed  the  natural 
ry  accused  person.  Almighty  God  had  not  con- 
^v ^w  ..  ..w-n,  till  Adam  had  been  called  to  answer  for  himself.* 

But  there  was  to  !«  no  trifling.  If  a  court  of  this  kind  was 
to  be  held  at  all  the  liishop  of  Ross  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
in  any  illusion  on  the  fonn  which  tiie  proceedings  would  assume. 
If  the  Queen  of  Scots  appeared  on  one  side,  the  evidence  would 
be  brought  forward  on  the  other. 

The  bishop  ;K  aside  the  high  language  which 

they  had  usi'  >v  requested  a  private  interview 

with  Cecil  and  Laccster.  They  said  that  their  mistress  "  had 
desired  from  the  beginning  that  the  cause  should  be  ended  by 
some  good  appointment  with  her  subjects."  They  had  believed 
tl)c  wish  to  be  shared  by  Elizabeth,  and  before  the  accu.sation 
was  pressed  further  on  either  part,  they  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  something  of  the  land  was  not  still  possible. 

Cecil,  that  he  might  be  sure  that  there  was  no  misunderstand* 
made  tiiem  repeat  the  words.    Ue  then  conducted  them  to 
.tobeth,  to  whom  they  again  suggested  the  desirableness  of 
flopping  the  case. 

Klizabetl)  had  either  intentionally  contrived  the  situation,  or 
instantly  availed  herself  of  its  advantages.  She  said 
that  however  desirable  a  compromise  mi^t  have  been,  1 
now  be  fatal  to  her  sister's  bcnoor.  The  Earl  of  Murray  should 
be  required  to  prove  his  allegatioo — she  did  not  doubt  that  be 
roukl  fail— and  the  Queen  of  Soots'  good  nante  would  then  be 
saved  without  either  compromise  or  need  of  answer. 

The  bishop  felt  his  mistake,  but  could  not  extricate  himself. 
He  said  his  mistress  ought  to  be  heard  at  once;  "  being  able  to 
allege  matter  why  Murray  ought  not  to  be  alkmed  to  pnpom 
anything  against  her,  mtich  las  prove  anything  in  her  absence 
against  her  honour." 

Rut  Elisabeth  teoned  more  )m1ow  for  the  Queco  of  Scots* 
rrpuutioQ  than  the  Queen  of  Soott  herself.  She  said,  "  that 
she  did  to  much  prefer  the  estimation  of  her  sister's  innocency, 

'  L'mIvm  dc*  advoGikU;  tM^^m  d«  M.  U  UtHha  ttanioa,  voL  L  p.  it. 
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that  before  she  would  allow  the  matter  to  be  stayed,  she  must 
have  the  Earl  of  Murray  roundly  and  sharply  charged  with  his 
audacious  defaming  of  his  sovereign."  The  Earl  of  Murray 
would  of  course  answer,  and  everything  would  be  exposed. 

Escape  was  now  im{>ossible.  If  that  was  her  resolution,  the 
bishop  coldly  said  that  she  must  do  as  she  pleased.  For  him- 
self, he  would  but  enter  his  protest  and  withdraw.  He  was 
forbidden  to  be  a  party  to  any  further  proceedings,  and,  so  far 
as  he  had  power  to  close  it,  he  declared  the  conference  at 
an  end.* 

The  court  was  thus  left  alone  with  the  regent.  The  bishop 
appeared  only  on  the  next  session  to  repeat  what  he  had  said 
to  the  queen.  Murray  was  then  introduced  and  put  upon  his 
defence.  He  was  told  that  although  he  had  forgotten  his  duty 
of  allegiance  in  accusing  his  sovereign  of  so  horrible  a  crime, 
yet  the  Queen  of  England  would  not  forget  her  office  of  a  good 
neighbour,  sister,  and  friend.  If  he  had  anything  to  allege  in 
justification  of  himself,  her  commissioners  were  ready  to  hear 
him. 

Very  reluctantly,  embarrassed  by  his  negotiations  with  Nor- 
folk, against  Maitland's  advice,  for  Maitland  believed  that  he 
was  ruming  himself  and  his  friends;  against  his  own  feelings, 
for  he  perhaps  alone  of  the  whole  party  had  some  real  affection 
for  his  father's  daughter — Murray,  thus  driven,  produced  the 
fatal  casket.  The  depositions  of  the  murderers  who  had  been 
executed  were  read  over,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment of  the  preceding  December.  Nelson,  Damley's  se^^'ant, 
gave  an  account  of  the  last  night  at  Kirk-a-Field.  Crawford 
related  the  scene  at  Glasgow  before  Damley  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh,  with  other  particulars.  The  entire  evidence  against 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  and 
the  time  was  now  come  for  the  presence  of  the  noblemen  who 
were  most  her  friends.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  Earls 
of  Bedford  and  Pembroke,  Lord  VV  illiam  Howard,  and  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay  had  already  joined  the  commission.  To  these  were 
now  added  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 
Derby,  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbur)-,  Worcester,  Huntingdon,  and 
Warwick.  The  casket  was  opened,  and  the  letters,  sonnets, 
and  contracts  were  taken  out  and  read.  They  were  examined 
long  and  minutely  by  each  and  every  of  the  lords  who  were 
present.     "  They  were  compared  for  the  manner  of  writing  and 

'  Proceedings  at  Hamptoa  Court,  Saturday,  December  4:  Goodall, 
vol.  ii. 
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fatfiuoD  of  orthography  with  other  letters  before  written  by  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  collation  whereof  no  difference  was 
found."* 

"  No  difference  was  found."  All  the  wishes  to  find  the 
Queen  of  Scots  innocent,  or  at  Icaist  her  guilt  "  unproven," 
could  not  remove  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  proofs.  At 
first  only  four — Cecil,  Sadler,  Leicester,  and  Bacon — declared 
themselves  convinced.  The  rest  either  thought  or  said  they 
thought,  that  there  was  still  room  for  doubt,  or  that  they  must 
suspend  their  iudgment  till  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  been  heard, 
or  that  they  had  themselves  no  right  to  be  her  judges.  But 
Bacon  pnssed  them  to  say  whether,  in  the  face  of  these  letters, 
the  Queen  of  Scots  couk)  be  admitted  into  Elizabeth's  presence; 
and  then,  "  the  said  eaiis  severally  made  answer,  that  they  had 
therein  seen  such  foul  matters  as  they  thought  truly  in  their 
consciences  that  her  majesty  had  just  cause  to  refuse  to  see 
her,  until  some  answer  had  been  made  first,  tending  in  some  way 
to  dear  the  weight  of  the  charge.  They  could  not  think  it  meet 
lor  her  nxajestv\  i,,,n,.iir  to  admit  the  said  queen  to  her  presence 
as  the  case  d  ' 

The  Queen  m  .-tuts,  in  applying  to  be  heard  in  person,  had 
contemplated  a  pageant  in  Westminster  Hall,  a  jur>-  determined 
to  acquit  her  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  a  declamatory  defence 
m  which  she  would  say  "  that  the  charges  against  her  were 
false  because  she,  on  the  word  of  a  princess,  did  say  that  they 
were  false."* 

■  See  Um  procMdin<»  id  Goooall,  tba  MS.  aoooant  fa  the  RoUa  Houta. 
and  4  aMM  cunous  document  entitled  **  Rdadon  dd  negodo  de  U  Senu 
Rerna  de  Eaeocta."— M5S.  fr-nmrw 

■  Prooredlnfs  of  the  isth  of  Oeeeabcr:  Goooau.,  vol.  iL  The  first 
ifalM  of  thcer  paper*  M«n>»  to  haw  afheted  the  whole  party  aa  it  had 
afMled  NorfoUi  at  York.  The  Bad  ol  Nortkeabwlaad  bala«  a^kad 
aflarward.  wbom  at  thai  time  ha  fooad  addicted  to  the  Scottish  queen, 
amwtred.  "  b«  found  none  addicted."— <SiW^'«  Ml tmoHsU  ^  tkt  RtMUm 
V  >)4q:   Appendix,  p.  aoS. 

* "  sorrly  I  think  that  this  qoeea  aevar  meant  to  anawrr  the  odkMS 
aecttaatkna  of  her  advcnariM,  onlaH  the  might  he  aaauredty  promlMd 
beforehand  that  your  majesty  wouM  ead  and  |udfa  her  eauae  to  her 
honour,  eeeordinf  lo  the  SMMMSioa  ol  my  Lord  Hecriai'  miaga,  or 
leas  that  yow  eoouDlasMMn  aad  your  maietty  woohl  take  a  •Ml 
■war  for  m  tuffictetit  amwer — that  ts  to  iay,  that  the  aeeuaatiooa  of  iMr 
edetcMr  r  hat  riM  oo  the  word  of  a  prloctm  will  taj 

that  tbcv  tid  ci  anument  wUl  Mkilsffy  yoar  majestjr 

f«r  a  Mifhcicni  answer  70U  inay  sooB,  I  tUnk,  have  It:  Mtt  I  think  ft 
«aln  in  tlMM  eausss  lo  look  for  aar  aaswv  as  t^w^Hf  to  bar  JaMtteatfoa 
fonDAlly  fa  probaMa  order  and  tort,  wtthont  har  BMur«nce  aloraband  thai, 
howevrr  the  matter  ahaU  (aU  out,  yet  the  jadcn-  siooherildBr 

— Knniir*  to  BUaabeth,  neciember  H:    Mii  r  Scots.  AMb 

Ho*ttr, 
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SheiMK  mde  to  fed,  that  if  ste  met  the  cbuge  at  aU  she 
■■sft  neet  it  ioiSMAy  aad  in  detui,  before  a  cant  whicli  voan 
tiy  tfie  CMMC  by  the  reaei*cd  hwis  ol  cTwfciicc  After  noernn^ 
tht  ofiMOD  of  the  peen»  ESaiibeth  seat  for  the  Biihaip  of  Ross, 
and  gK9t  Urn  a  choice  of  three  wa3rs  in  which  the  Qneen  of 
Soots  night  Mifce  hor  reply*  She  nipiht  wthw  <hfmo  heiselt 
B  wnthi^  or  b  ptfwp  before  a  ooHBOittBe  of  iwiMtmen  who 
shmU  ^  oowB  to  Bolton;  or  ihe  sipit  be  hsBni  bnr  onnnfii, 
amd  select  hianeH  or  any  other  pcnon  to  nymti  her.  TiB 
this  had  been  done,  Elitobeth  said,  she  ooald  BOft  see  her:  and 
she  told  the  fatdiop  that  "thore  who  advised  her  to  abstain 
fraai  answctvi^  fwpefit  m  her  own  pcwon,  however  they  5nonki 
good  servanlSy  dvi  rather  betray  her  to  procnre  her  cx>n- 


Tb  this  point,  after  aO  the  penalises  and  faur  spccct»s,  the 
<|MStion  had  boen  braoght  loond  at  hot.  yiiiabwth  had 
iriHiiil  the  Qween  of  Soots  into  Eagkad  and  then  had  im- 
prisoned  her.  She  bad  bronght  her  to  oonaaaft  to  an  inqjoir 
with  pronuses  so  often  repeated  that  her  hononr  shonw  be  m  r. 
pcifl,  that  even  with  her  past  cxpeiieBoe  the  Qneen  of  Soots  was 
wweo  to  nencva  nerji  xfx  tne  ^^neen  ot  ooovs  was  fniiwuieq 
a^ain  in  the  raesfaes,  aiad  the  ine  words  had  twned  oat  to  be  as 
wmd.  In  both  cases  Ehabeth  had  not  meant  to  deceive;  but 
a  ^rariBating  pnrpose  and  shiftiBg  lanuwu  bad  been  as  eff ccth-e 
as  the  most  dfHwfate  treachery. 

The  bishop  did  not  care  to  pidi  his  words.  He  remmded  the 
queen  of  the  many  letters  in  wbkh  die  bad  told  his  mistTCSs  *^  to 
have  bat  one  string  to  her  bow,"  to  trust  to  her,  and  to  be  safe. 
She  bad  pnwnisrd  that  M  amy  duold  not  be  admitted  to  her 
presence;  yet  die  bad  not  only  ihnitted  him,  bat  had  allowed 
him  to  utter  wordi  there  whkh  no  adject  shndd  be  allowed  to 
use  ai^unst  his  prince.  He  quoted  Tnian  for  the  sanctity  c  f 
sovereigns:  and  he  said  that  if  die  wonld  not  restore  his  mistrt 
as  die  bad  bound  heradf  to  do,  at  least  she  oqght  in  hooc^. 
to  open  her  prison  and  let  her  go  vdiere  she  would. 

Ehaheth  could  only  my  that  she  had  desired  simmdy  to 
make  some  airangement  betwten  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  her 
snbfects;  **  but  seeiag  their  lanmlmsi  behaviour  in  accnsii^ 
her,  it  was  now  impoasiihi.  She  most  now  pmsne  the  inquiry 
and  punish  her  accusers,  unless  ^Kir  charges  were  hdd  to  be 
proved."  * 

What  more  was  to  be  chested  when  the  great  point  bad  been 

'  riiiiiiiliti,  TIiwbIij.  niHMhii  i6:  GoooAU,  voL  u. 
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eained  of  dist^r'  oen  of  Scots  before  the  I  '-ers, 

It  was  not  easy  ;•  lit  to  perceive,  but  the  ■  s  of 

Elizabeth's  purpose  were  as  yet  far  from  unfolded.     She  said 
that  an  arrani'ci; mt  was  impossible;  l^ut,  as  will  be  presently 
seen,  she  m-  urh  an  arrangement  as  should  leave  the 

Queen  of  Sc.-i^  .1....   lo  pretend  that  she  had  made  concessions 

which  she  might  have  refused  if  she  pleased.     She  did  not  wish 
to  keep  her  an  unwilling  prisoner  to  plot  and  conspire.     She 
dared  not  challenge  the  opinion  of  Europe  by  passing  sentence 
upon  her,  nor  would  she  pronounce  openly  in  favour  of  the 
responsibility  of  princes.     She  wished  only  to  force  the  Queen  of 
Scots  to  abandon  her  defence,  to  throw  herself  unreser\'edly  on 
her  own  forbearance  and  agree  to  terms — the  meaning  of  which, 
however  plausibly  di^;uised,  would  have  been  a  substantial 
confession  of  guilt. 

Still  detaining  the  bishop  in  London,  therefore,  she  wrote  to 
Knollys  to  say  that,  *'  for  avoiding  the  extremities  "  which 
appeared  to  be  impending  over  her,  she  advised  the  Queen  of 
Scots  to  confirm  the  abdication  which  she  had  made  at  Loch- 
lc\en.     She  might  ground  it  on  her  weariness  of  government 
and  on  '  •  to  see  her  son  established  on  the  throne.    She 

might  i  nain  in  Fmrland  as  lonpj  as  might  seem  con- 

venient, "  i\  '  had  been  charged 

would  be  th«  n."  *     She  desired 

Knollys  to  use  his  influence  to  bnng  her  to  comply.     He  might 
»'ll  her  "  that  as  matters  could  be  proved,  she  could  in  no  way 
charge  herself  of  the  murder."     If  the  regent  or  the  regent's 
1;  icnds  had  been  parlies  to  it  also,  their  guilt  did  not  excuse  hers. 
It  was  impossible,  without  offence  to  God  and  conscience,  "  to 
bear  so  far  with  a  murderess  as  to  restore  her  to  her  estate." 
Th«"  I'.nelish  government  could  not  do  it,  and  would  not  allow 
at  ite,  "  her 

cr  -'  ots  had 

•iiade 
i  and 

ch  <  I  her  ai  ;  '•  opportunity  o(  stirring 

frc   ..  '  '^  witli  1  .  Tlirrc  would  \ie  a  <  ivil 

war  in  child  "  could 

have   I  W...I.  c  ...    ....  wwus   th*--..       \n 

thtsc  would   I  ifd   by  her  a 

The  prcM;,;     •   -:   .s   uM  '  .iincd;   the  prince  wouiu  uc 

'  Lh/.ii .  •.!.  !    1.1.  <Y  sa :  Good  ALL,  vot  il. 
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brought  up  ir  !.  and  educated  with  a  prospect  of  succeed- 

ing to  the  Ki  ..  \vn.*  pW  iil^ 

If  the  advice  failed  to  produce  its  effect,  it  was  hinted  that 
Sir  Francis  might  try  what  could  be  done  by  another  removal. 
At  Bolton,  under  charge  of  Lord  Scrope,  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
still  comparatively  among  her  friends.  If  she  was  carried 
deeper  into  the  realm,  and  kept  in  closer  confinement  at  Tutbury 
Castle,*  her  spirit  might  perhaps  be  tamed.  But  Elizabeth 
would  give  no  commands.    She  expected  Sir  Francis,  like  her 

*  .Minute  of  a  memorial  in  Cecil's  band,  December  22:  Cotton  AfSS. 
Cauc.  C.  I. 

It  would  seem  as  if  these  directions  to  KnoUys  were  an  aftertho' 
and  that  at  first  the  queen  had  intended  to  press  for  an  answer.     A  : 

is  I'x '  ■    '     10  day  before  Cecil's  it •      ' 1,1..    . 

SU'  ;ten  as  if  there  were  1 

I;  .<)us  feature  in  it  t>eing  : 

Ross,  whu  vsM^  iDunded  to  have  been  the  bc-arcr  of  it.     A  dui 

not  go  till  some  da>'s  after,  the  letter  was  probably  never  it  is 

worth  pf"- as  showing  how  extremely  uncertain   i-n/ui^n.   was, 

as  to  hou  i  proceed. 

"  Mad.i  z.ihcth   wrote), — ^^'hi^«•  your  rauv   h.ith   brrn   here 

treated  upon  ;   it  not  n'-'  unto 

you,  supposiii;:  at  your  c  rtise 

as  they  saw  c-..^        ....J  now  sino.    ;...  .    nee 

by  refusing  to  make  answer,  as  they  sav  by  vour  and 

for  that  purpose  they  return  to  you;    although  wc  .1  by 

them  perceive  the  whole  proceedings,  yet  we  cannot  but  l>-t  ymi  under- 
stand that  as  we  have  been  very  sorry  of  long  time  for  your  mishaps 
and  great  troubles,  so  find  we  our  sorrows  now  doubled  in  beholding 
such  things  as  are  produced   to  prove  yourself  cause  of  all  the  same; 
and  our  grief  herein  is  also  increased  in  that  we  did  not  think  at  any 
time  to  have  seen  or  beard  such  matter  of  so  great  appearance  : 
and  condemn  you.     Nevertheless,  both  in  friendship,  nature,  at. 
we  are  minded  to  cover  these  matters  and  stay  our  iuditmcnt, 
father  any  sense  hereof  to  your  prejudice,  bcf  v  learn  0/ 

direct   answer  thereunto,   accordmg  as   your   c  .-n  undrrs 

our  direct  meaning  to  be;   and  as  w  '^  .luvi-x-  you  ' 

honour  to  agree  to  make  answer,  s  .^  a  princ 

cousin,  most  earnestly  as  we  may  ^!)ip  w-  f 

charge  you  not  to  (  li  uc  arc 

heartily  sorry  and  <;  .  sn  shall 

we  be  as  heartily  gla..  ..-.^^  ..-  ••   r  for 

your  discharge.     Although  we  •  the 

diligence  and  care  of  vour  mir:  we 

not  but  especially  n  -1  choice  ot  the  B;i;s  jp  u( 

hath  not  only  faitlu  but  also  so  carefully  and 

behaved  himself  bo:..  , „..J  publicly,  as  we  cannot  bm   ..   ...... 

sort  commend  him  unto  you;  lor  m  our  judgment  we  think  ye  have  not 
any  that  in  loyalty  and  faithfulness  can  ovcrmatrh  him;  and  this  we  are 
the  :      ■  l>ecause  we  take  it  the  best  ;  :jt  to 

be  '.of  which  we  heartily  wis  ,  by 

just  r  innocenc>'    for  otherwise  ;  .        '    you 

m  sight  ui  the  world." — MSS.  Qubbn  or  Scots,  December  ai:   RoU$ 
House. 
*  On  the  Trent  in  Staffwdshire,  not  far  from  Burtoo. 
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other  servants,  to  act  for  himself,  and  to  be  disavowed  if  the 
eonteqaences  were  inconvenient. 

Once  already  Sir  Francis  had  been  made  use  of  in  this  way. 
Hr  di-^  not  care  to  be  so  treated  a  second  time.  He  was  pro- 
yal  to  Elizabeth.  He  believed  that  the  underhand 
';i  she  was  pursuing  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
nost  dangerous  which  she  could  have  chosen,  and 
...^  .igein  which  he  expressed  himself  shows  that  Eliza- 

beth rs  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  her  disagreeable  truths. 

**  A!>  ■   this   queen's   removing,"    he   wrote,   '*  your 

majesty  a  relary  have  wished  it.  and  every  man  thinks 

it  necessary,  anj  i  am  provoked  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 
without  sufficient  warrant,  as  I  did  at  Carlisle.     But  if  I  might 
speak  with  reverence,  your  majesty  lialh  dealt  with  her  remov- 
ings,  both  at  Girli&le  and  now  again,  as  though  your  majesty 
would  gladly  all  was  well,  so  that  it  was  nothing  long  of  yourself. 
And  surety  vour  majesty's  forbearing  to  assist  us  at  Carlisle 
with  your  •  authority — far  contrary  to  our  expectations 

-Mth  si:.-^.....    ..c  hope  of  maintenance  and  good  backing  of 

1  your  ser\'ice,  so  far  from  my  heart  that  I  shall  never  be  so 
.  a«  to  adventure  upon  such  an  enterprise  again,  without 
m;'  u  ,t  warrant  beforehand  for  the  accomplishment  thereof. 
And  this  example,  added  to  divers  other  experiences  that  I 
have  had  and  seen  since  your  majesty's  reign,  hath  nuule  me 
the  more  to  fear  your  majesty's  estate  if  any  sharp  troubles 
riwuld  happen  to  arise.  Wherewith  being  r)i?!<]uieted,  I  was  so 
bold  before  the  entrance  of  the  great  co:  1,  to  advise 

your  majesty  to  lay  the  whole  burden  of  htv  matter 

upon  your  faithful  councillors,  and  to  encourage,  a:  lin 

an?  !)!(  k  tiiffii    hv  \(ii;r  rn.ticstv's  following  of  their  : '- _-..jaS, 

ition ;  for  if  your  majesty, 

.w.i.   K,'^"'  .»<>  .  ...viilors  have  resolved,  shall 

urage  them  by  sti  assent  thereunto  until  all  the 

pavMons  of  your  mind  oc  satisfied,  then  how  your  faithful 

servanu  may  be  discouraged  thereby  to  stand  you  at  your  need 

tearful,  for  me  to  consider."  * 

:  other  part  of  Rnollys'  instructions  will 

Uc   prc^nily  seen.    Meanwhile  the  immediate  cause  of  the 

Queen  of  Scots  fnrmed  httt  a  part  of  Elizabeth's  perplexities; 

and  events  in  nds,  events  in  the  English  Channel, 

events  far  aw.i  :  of  Mexico,  combined  to  agitate  yet 

further  the  passions  of  which  Knollys  spoke.    As  U  to  give 

>  KeoOy*  t«  BUMbtUi,  D>c— b»  •«:   klSS.  Quuii  or  Soot*. 
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point  to  his  warnings  of  danger,  a  series  of  rever  ■  river 

ConHe  hark  from  the  Loire;   and  the  Prince  of  '  ii  th< 

Nc  had  fari  than  his  brother.     H< 

hai.  lis  thirty  ii  over  the  Meuse,  expect 

ing  that  the  country  would  nse  on  the  Spaniards,  and  thai 
Alva  would  be  forced  into  a  battle.    The  countr\'  lay  quiet  tit 
Alva  had  been  first  defeated;    and  Alva,  knowing  that  tim« 
would  fight  for  him,  and  that  the  prince's  scanty  finances  woulc 
soon  be  exhausted,  declined  to  fight  except  at  certain  advantage 
The  Germans,  after  a  few  weeks  of  ineffectual  marching,  h<-     " 
to  mutiny  and  desert.    The  prince  had  to  retreat,  without 
the  honour  of  a  lost  engagement;  and  feeling  that  the  Pa 
were  his  real  enemies,  and  that  it  mattered  little  to  u . 
nation  they  belonged,  he  thought  at  first  of  crossing  France  ant 
joining  Conde.     But  his  men  refused  to  follow  him,  and  at  th< 
time  of  the  conference  at  Westminster,  he  was  falling  back  intt 
Nassau,  bankrupt,  it  seemed,  in  fortune  and  reputation.    Or 
land  all  was  going  ill ;  on  another  element,  however,  the  Protes- 
tants found  better  fortune.    The  ocean  gave  a  home  to  thos< 
whom  the  land  had  rejected,  and  Rochelle  became  the  rendezvouJ 
of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English  privateering  crusaders,  whc 
in  their  light  swift  cruisers  hovered  round  the  mouth  of  narrow 
seas,  and  preyed  on  Catholic  commerce  under  whatever  f1. 
sailed.     With  these  lawless  henx-s  Khzabeth's  government 
a  natural  affinity.     Most  oi  uilt  in  Ei. 

yards  or  were  manned  by  1  •  were  can 

on  war  at  no  cost  to  the  crown  against  liie  general  enemy  oi 
the  Reformation,  and  even  Cecil  was  reconciled  at  last  to  mer 
whose  marauding  doings  were  covered  by  the  flag  of  a  Protc 
prince.  Chatillon's  mission  to  London  was  to  persuade  L...— 
beth,  if  possible,  to  renew  the  alliance  of  1562,  to  forget  Havn 
and  its  misfortunes,  and  to  use  the  opportunity  once  more  Xc 
recover  Calais,  or  some  town  which  she  might  hold  as  security 
for   the   restoration  of  Calais.    The   U  *     i   was   strong 

especially  when  the  French  government  .;ns  of  favour- 

ing Mary  Stuart.  Elizabeth  talked  mcUipliuncally  to  Lc 
Mothe  Fenelon  of  her  lion's  nature,  gentle  and  soft  unles5 
provoked,  and  then  terrible  in  her  anger.  Portault,  the  P: 
of  Condi's  admiral,  went  and  came  among  the  English  \> 
and  sold  his  prize  cargoes  in  Plymouth  market.  Admiral 
Winter,  with  Elizabeth's  own  fleet,  was  preparing  for  sea,  and 
intended,  as  was  believed,  to  carry  money,  powder,  and  amu 
to  Rochelle. 
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Elixabcth  hmelf ,  when  I.a  Mothe  pressed  her  closely,  of  course 
insisted  that  shr  had  no  5tirh  TrMnini»  a.s  was  imputed  to  her. 
She  disavowc  fcts  showed 

favour  to  the  r  knowledge 

and  agai 
Tj»  M  .  ]\i-r  thnt  she  herself  did  not  tolerate  two 

igiand;  •  not  to  be  surprised,  therefore, 

11  i.u   .  ivii. ..  L'  • — "^^  '  ^"•-  "^nmple.    She  said  (and 

her  answer  wa  v  in  religious  matters 

had  been  only  to  Ke-'p  tnc  peace;    n  '    >  and  Protestants 

had  been  allowed  their  separate  ser\  i  would  have  been 

pery-        -     -  If  the  queen  rnoUicr  had  consulted 

her  ;  would  have  advised,  that  as,  after 

all,  lx»ih  parties  worsluj>(K'  c  God,  o:  ••  or  the 

other  should  have  hern  pr.:  France.  queen- 

mother  had  prefer:  •  mpt  toleration,  it  would  have  been 

Ktt^r  if  thf  «\T  uad  lasted  longer.     She  understood 

She  had  no  sjinpathy  with  the  Hugue- 

... ...^  vi..,.v^.  wiat  the  defeats  which  they  had  sustained 

would  be  a  lesson  everywhere  to  subjects  who  took  up  arms 
agair  •  •'     -  nrinces.* 

^'  meant  nothing,  except  so  far  as  it  was  a  description 

of  the   principles  (A  Elizal^eth's  own  government.     Chatillon 

appeared   openly   at   (nurt.     The   probability  of  a  war   with 

Frmnoe  was  freely  talked  of.  and  the  desirableness  of  it  was 

discussed  and  approved  by  the  council  of  peers  who  had  met 

at  the  Hampton  Court  conference.    The  i  f  the  Prince 

of  ()rani!e  found  no  favour  with  the  qut  -  had  pleaded 

on  t:  ion,  and  the  danger  to  England 

frr.f  .  „_  ,.,_;. ...:.iv  i»  ti,.-  i^.w  r'.nintries.    The 

not  recognise  ^^ion.    They 

'"'-11  inclined  i<>  .^jhtm.  aim  < 'i.uige  obtained 

'  ^0,000  raised  by  subscription  for  him 

Against  France,  on  the  other  hand, 

1  animosity.    The  wound  of  Calais 

wa..    uii  1  however  strong  n     "  the 

fe^lmi'    '  Norfolk  against  thr  ts, 

to  submit  to  r 

-c  replaced  in  1. 

tiara. 

Such  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  coti-  :  u  wa. 

probably  shared  by  Klixabeth.    Ccdl  only  thought  dtiferently. 
'  U  Moth*  Ptettet  aa  Rojr,  Diwbir  5  Mid  to:  tHp^Om,  voL  i. 
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Cecil   alone  of  the  queen's  advisers  co  led   the   t: 

bearing  of  European  politics.    To  him  i:  :y  of  a  si: 

poor  town  was  as  nothing  comp>ared  to  the  sukc  for  which 
great  game  was  being  played ;  and  Cecil  saw  that  the  real  en< 
of  England  was  not  France,  but  Spain.  France,  rent  in  haii 
by  the  civil  war,  must  either  tolerate  the  reformers,  or  exhaust 
her  strength  in  holding  them  down.  Spain  erect,  united, 
Catholic  in  heart  and  intellect,  and  blazing  with  religious 
enthusiasm — Spain,  if  she  conquered  Protestantism  in  the 
Netherlands^  would  soon,  as  Orange  said,  conquer  it  in  England 
also. 

It  was  idle  to  say  this  to  the  peers  at  Hampton  Court,  for 
half  of  them  desired  nothing  better  than  Philip's  successful 
interference.  Cecil  therefore  contented  himself  with  throwing 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  quarrel  with  France.  There  was 
not  sufficient  provocation  he  said.  They  were  unprepared. 
If  they  began  with  France  they  might  have  Sp>ain  on  their  hands 
also  before  all  was  over.  Cond6  might  be  assisted  indirectly, 
but  open  war  was  unnecessary-  and  dangerous.  Leicester  and 
Pembroke  went  with  him,  and  they  took  the  queen  along  with 
them.  She  told  La  Mothe  F^nelon  that  as  long  as  the  question 
was  merely  between  subject  and  sovereign  she  would  not  inter- 
fere; if  the  Catholic  powers  entered  into  the  long-talked-of 
league  against  herself,  tlien.  but  only  then,  she  would  make 
a  counter- league  and  fight  out  the  quarrel.^ 

As  regarded  Spain,  and  as  a  means  of  at  least  indirectly 
helping  Orange,  Cecil  was  prep>aring  for  an  act  of  desfx' 
audacity,  to  which,  by  some  unknown  means,  he  had  obtai. 
Elizabeth's  warrant.    The  story  turns  to  the  Spanish  Main. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Philip's  government,  on  heariniz 
that  Sir  John  Hawkins  was  preparing  on  a  large  scale  for  a  tl 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  had  given  formal  notice  to  Eliza  i 
that  unless  these  buccaneering  expeditions  were  prohibi 
serious  consequences  would  follow.     Sir  John  had  been 
for  by  the  council:  he  had  been  reprimanded,  enjoined  to  resj 
the  laws  which  closed  the  ports  of  the  Spmnish  colonies  againsi 
unlicensed  traders,  and  de  Silva  was  told  that  Philip  should 
have  no  further  ground  for  complaint.     Elizabeth,  ! 
who  had  lent  Hawkins  ships  of  her  own,  and  thus  was  ii. 
in  the  adventure,  interfered  reluctantly.    The  slave  trade  was 
so  profitable,  that  on  the  last  voyage  she  had  realised  sixty 
per  cent  on  the  capital  which  she  and  her  council  had  risked 
'  La  Motbe  F^nelon  au  Roy,  December  28:   Dipickta,  vol.  i. 
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opoD   it.     Hawkins  persuaded  her  that  he  would  not  only 
hasclf  be  ruined  if  he  was  prevented  fronn  sailing,  but  that  the 
crews  whom  he  had  engaged,  if  he  turned  them  adrift,  would  be 
"  driven  to  misery/'  anid  be  ready  "  to  commit  any  folly."    He 
pmnised  that  "  he  would  give  no  offence  to  the  least  of  her 
iHghncm's  allies  and  friend."    "  The  voyage  which  he  pre- 
tanded  was  to  lade  n^^roes  in  Guinea,  and  sell  them  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  truck  of  gold,  pearls,  and  emeralds,  whereof  he 
doubted  not  but  to  bring  home  great  abundance,  to  the  coi>- 
tenution   -  '    ^"^    highness   and    the    benefit   of    the    whole 
realm."  ' 

The  sale  ui  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  being  the  ver>'  thing 
which  Philip  was  most  desirous  to  prevent,  it  was  not  very  clear 
'  •«  prosecuted  as  innocently  as  Hawkins  pretended. 
^.  however,  or  the  greadiess  of  the  temptation, 
eth's  scruples.     In  October  1567,  he  sailed  from 
i)  five  well-appointed  vessels,  one  of  them  the 
queens  ship  Jttut,  which  carried  his  flag  on  his  first  voyage; 
and  among  those  who  went  with  him  was  the  after-hero  of 
istory,  hb  young  "  kinsman,"  Francis  Drake. 
—    .oyage.  though  ^'.mm.ncing  with  a  storm,  was  pros- 
perous beyond  tiie  mo-  ig  hopes  which  he  had  formed 
upon  his  past  successes.     nawKins  ran  down  to  Sierra  Leone, 
where  he  formed  an  alliance  with  a  tribe  which  were  at  war 
with  a  neighbouring  tribe.    He  sacked  a  densely  peopled  town, 
and  was  rewarded  with  as  many  iMrisoaen  as  be  could  stow; 
and  by  the  spriqg  of  the  foUowing  year  be  was  amon^  the 
Spanish  settlcmeots,  doing  a  buiinasi  which  realised  the  wildest 
dreams  of  Eldonuk).    Where  the  ptntt  were  open  he  found  an 
e&f V  market ;   where  the  governor  attonpted  to  keep  him  out 
reed  an  entrance  as  usual,  and  fouiKl  the  planters  no  leu 
'.'  u>  (!ral  uith  him.    Stray  ships  were  stopped  and  plun- 
cargoes  were  woith  the  seizure.    And  thus 
^ia......t:r  was  over,  he  had  amassed,  in  bars  of  gold 

r,  in  predoos  stones  and  other  commodities,  piouaty 

than  a  million  pounds.*    Before  be  could  sad  for 

hips'  bottoms  required  a  scouring.    Their  spar* 

■n  a  gale  ol  wind  u  thr        '    r  Mexico.    At  the 

■^»eptember,  therefore,  he  St.  Jean  de  Lus 

*  Stf  loba  HawklM  to  BU«a»«(h.  S<|KwnUr  15,  is«7:   tkmmUt  MSS. 
JMIi  //mm/. 

•  Hatrkim  rate*  ihr  thtps  and  fraigkl  tofttkwr  m  worth  bdara  kls 
diSMl«r  £1.800.000  —Haklvvt,  vot  Ui.  p.  6sa 
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to  refit,  take  in  water  and  provisions,  and  dispose  of  four 
negroes,   "the  best  and  choicest"   which   he  had,   t; 
remained  unsold.' 

The  halcyon  weather  was  about  to  close  in  a  tornado.    The 
small  harbour  of  Jean  de  Luz  is  formed  by  a  natural  break-water 
which  lies  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay.      The  day  after  the 
English  ships  entered,  a  Spanish  fleet  appeared  outside,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  men-of-war,  the  smallest  of  them  larger  t' 
the  Jesus:   a  force  from  which  in  the  open  sea  escape  n 
have  been  possible,  but  with  which,  under  the  fairest  cor 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  sought  an  eng.. 
If  Hawkins  could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  dispute  the  enirance 
of  a  Spanish  admiral  into  one  of  his  own  harbours,  he  believed 
that  he  could  have  saved  him.self,  for  the  channel  was  nar 
and  the  enemy's  numbers  would  give  him  no  advantage, 
neither  his  own  nor  Elizabeth's  ingenuity  could  have  m vented 
a  pretext  for  an  act  of  such  desperate  insolence.     At  best  he 
would  be  blockaded,  and  sooner  or  later  would  have  to  run. 
The  Spaniards  passed   in  and   anchored  close  on   board   the 
Englishmen.      For  three  days   there  was  an   interchanire  of 
ambiguous  courtesies.      On   the   fourth   Philip's  adrn:        '     ' 
satisfied  himself  of  Hawkins'  identity.     He  had  been  c 
sent  upon  tin  >  look  for  him ;  and  by  the  laws  of  nu 

he  was  unqi.  v  justified  in  treating  the  English  - 

mander  as  a  pirate.    The  form  of  calling  on  him  to  -^ 
was  dispensed  with.    The  name  of  Hawkins  was  so  tern 
the  Spaniards  dared  not  give  him  warning  that  he  was  U)  be 
attacked.    They  took  possession  of  the  mole  in  the  dark,  mrl 
mounted  batteries  upon  it;  and  then  from  shore  and  sea  t 
gun  which  could  be  brought  to  bear  opened  upon  the  Jesus 
her  comrades.    Taken  by  surprise,  for  many  of  their  b< 
crews  were  in  the  town,  the  English  fought  so  desperately  • 
two  of  the  largest  of  the  Spanish  ships  were  sunk,  and  an<  : 
set  on  fire.    The  men  on  shore  forced  their  way  on  boari 
their  companions;   and,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  < 
the  result  of  the  action  still  .seemed  uncertain,  when  the  Span; 
sent  down  two  fire-ships,  and  then  Hawkins  saw  that  all 
over,  and  that  vessels  and  treasures  were  lost.    The  only  ! 
now  was  to  save  the  men.    The  survivors  of  them  were  crow 
on  board  two  small  tenders,  one  of  fifty  tons,  the  other  rather 
larger,  and  leaving  the  Jesus  and  the  other  ships,  the  gold  and 

*  Process  and  examination  of  Hawkins'  voyage. — Domestic  MSS.,  vol.  liii. 
RoUs  Hwu*. 
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■he  negroes,  and  tl «  spoils  to  bum  or  sink, 

^Mt  under  the  fire  !c  and  gained  the  open 

r    position    scau^ceiy    seemed    less   desperate. 

f  food  and  water.    Their  vessels  had  suffered 

r  the  fire;    they  were  choked  up  with  men,  and 

..,1  a  harbour  west  of  the  Atlantic  where  they  could 

venture  to  run;  a  hundred  seamen  volunteered  to  take  their 
chance  on  shore  some  leaj^es  distant  down  the  coast,  and  after 
wandering  miserably  in  the  woods  for  a  few  days,  they  were 
taken  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  Mexico.  Hawkms  and  Drake, 
and  the  rest,  made  sail  for  the  English  Channel,  which  in  due 
time,  in  torn  and  wretched  plight,  they  contrived  to  reach, 
and  where  a  singular  state  of  things  was  awaiting  their 
arrival. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  had  expected  that  the  wan  of  the  Nether- 
lands would  pay  their  own  expenses.  He  had  promised  Philip 
that  a  stream  of  gold  a  >'ard  deep  should  flow  into  the  Spanish 
treasury  from  the  confiscated  hoards  of  the  heretic  traders. 
He  had  been  less  successful  as  a  financier  than  as  a  soldier. 
The  pay  of  his  army  was  many  months  in  arrear.  The  troops 
had  won  victories,  but  they  had  gained  no  plunder  by  them, 
and  were  fast  breaking  into  dangerous  mutiny.  So  pressing 
were  the  duke's  difficulties  that  Philip  had  been  obliged  to 
borrow  half  a  million  of  money  from  two  banking  houses  at 
Genoa.    The  bankers  had  esUi'  ts  in  the  '  nds, 

but  the  btillion  »h«Tr  had  been  -ay  or  \v  the 

contract  -'-quired  them  to  dt  Iver 

dollars  .r  It  was  tberefwe  &<  ,  the 

chests,  for  greater  kaicty,  being  divided  among  many  vessels. 
Two  or  three  ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  Channel  in  safety,  but 
information  of  the  prize  got  wind  among  the  privateers.    The 

"  '^-'*  '• "'  »-• ■"  '  hased,  scattered,  and  driven  into  the 

c  treasure  for  which  Alva  was  so 
iiupatirnu)  waiiinK  wut  Hiding  in  Foy,  Plymouth,  and  South- 
ampton.   The  bauting  sharks  were  pruwhng  ouiMcie  on  tlie 

!  to  sail,  and,  as  they  feared, 

hem  as  thry  lay  at  anchor. 

vhen 

:^eTS 


scour  t. 
them,  M. 
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came  across,  to  whatever  nation  it  belonged.*    They  bror 
in  their  pri/es  under  the  eyes  of  Diaz,  and  sold  them  wit: 
interference  from  the  authorities,  the  mayor  being  one  of  lijc 
most  forward  purchasers.     He  began  to  fear  tliat  he  was  in  the 
wolf's  den,  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and  where  he  would 
be  devoured  if  he  remained.*    And  he  had  a  special  ground  for 
uneasiness.     Sir  John  Hawkins  had  not  yet  returned,  nor  any 
news  of  him;   but  the  disaster  at  St.  Jean  do  Luz  was  known 
on  board  the  Spanish  ships;    and  as  the  most  mischievous  of 
the  cruisers  at  Plymouth  were  owned  by  William  Hawkins, 
Sir  John's  brother,*  the  Spaniards  feared  that  unless  they  could 
extricate  themselves  before  the  truth  came  out,  short  w 
would  be  made  with  them.    They  knew  that  he  might  be  lo( 
for  any  day.    To  put  Plymouth  in  good  humour  therefore, 
of  them,  who  professed  to  have  just  returned  from  the  In., 
pretended  to  bring  the  information  for  which  the  town  was 
longing,  and  dressed  his  tale  to  flatter  the  national  pride  and 
gratify  the  avarice  of  Hawkins'  friends  and  family.    Sir  John 
had  been  in  the  enchanted  garden  of  Aladdin  and  had  loaded 
himself  with  gold  and  jewels.     He  had  taken  a  ship  with  800,000 
ducats;  he  had  sacked  a  town,  and  had  taken  infinite  heaps  of 
pearls  and  jewels  there.    A  Spanish  fleet,  forty-four  sail  of  them, 
had  passed  a  harbour  where  he  was  dressing  his  ships.    The 
captains  had  held  a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  prudence  of 
attacking  him,  but  the  admiral  had  said,  "  for  the  ships  t 
be  in  the  harbour  I  will  not  deal  with  them,  for  they  1) 
monstrous  ships,  will  sink  some  of  us  and  put  us  to  the  worj.e: 
wherefore  let  us  depart  on  our  voyage;    and  so  they  did." 
"  The  worst  boy  in  those  ships  might  be  a  captain  for  riches," 
and  the  Spaniard  "  wished  to  God  he  had  been  one  of  them."  * 
The  pleasant  story  was  pleasantly  received.     It  might  have 
answered  its  end  had  there  been  time  for  it  to  work,  but  the 
wind  which  brought  the  fable  brought  the  truth  behind  it.    Two 
days  later  William  Hawkins  sent  to  Cecil  the  news  of  the  real 
catastrophe.     Elizabeth  had  lost  her  venture,  but  if  she  was 
bold  she  might  reimburse  herself  at  Philip's  cost.     Philip,  as 

'  "  Algunos  df  I0S  piratas  inglescs  tracn  una  carta  de  marca  del  CnrriinaJ 
Chatillon  que  reside  en  Londres,  y  en  nombre  del  I^incipc  de  ' 
diciendo  que  pi^r  scrvicio  de  Diok  daba  licencia  para  que  rebav: 

quieseii  todos  l«»s  navios  y  "'"i-  'i-  los  Calholicos  de  cualquier  uj. ,... 

fuesen.     Hslo  01  dectr  i  u:  r  espaAol  que  habia  leido  una  de  las 

dichas  cartas  de  marca.  a   qui  hace   Francesco  Diaz:     MSS. 

Simancas. 

«  Ibid.  •  Ibid. 

•  Report  of  Hawkins'  voysge,  December  2,  1568:    Domtsiic  MSS. 
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tk..  v.,,,^.  ^^<  r,r^«,  f.AA  fy^j  robhc'^  ♦ '-•  -.1 --  •-  -^  hcf  majcsty; 
w  make  ;)'s  treasure 

lui  rr     .iwjH-aMr  wa-s  inacic;  "  Of,  "  ii  u  <1M  rim  picase  her  majesty 

to  meddle  in  the  matter,  although  she  herself  was  the  greatest 
loter  therein,"  yet  Hawkins  hoped  "  her  majesty  would  give 
her  •uhject"  leave  to  meddle  with  it.'     "In  that  way  he  would 
f  rrrompcnac  nost,  doing  as  good 

<vl  be  deared  yn  but "  he  looked  also 

to  pkaae  ijod  therein,  for  the  Spaniards  were  God's  * 

A  little  latera  snuUi  tattered  bark  sailed  sIdwIv  intu         ih. 

Francis  Drake,  who  landed  from  her,  :  to  London  with 

'^''i  <>ls,  and  Wiiham  Hawkins  sent  b>  ....■  ..u;id  a  schedule  of 
roperty  destroyed,  and  requested  leave  to  act  on  the  com- 
.uii>.  "  - » •  i^  he  held  from  the  Prince  of  Cond^. 

It  :  to  see  by  what  reasoning  these  western  sailors 

t^ers :  t!  .      that   wrong   had   been    done   by    the 

^i'l  t-re — which  was  verv  much  the  fact — 

'  ved  that  the  universe  \^  to  do  what  they 

Cecil,  probably,  was  n  this  impression; 

..  wa»  an  opportunity  at  a  critical  niument  to  assist  the 

e  of  Orange,  to  cripple  Alva,  to  punish  Philip  for  the 

expulsion  of  Doctor  &lan,  and,  more  than  all,  to  end  Elizabeth's 

vaalLitiiins    and  force  her  into  the  bold  position  which,  as  it 

nen  '  .  her  safety  required  her  to  assume.    The  bss  ol 

mofi'  i  her  to  tl -   ••••  i<     The  profit  which  she  had  so 

neari  m  Sir  j  imous  trade  she  regarded  as 

iOiDetiting  oi  her  own  oi  wnicn  she  had  been  robbed.    She 

CMMulted  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  the  excellent  Jewel 

'rmed  the  theory  that  God  would  be  pleased  to  see  the 

ards  plundered;'  and  while  an  intimation  was  sent  to 

grange  that  a  diversion  would  be  made  in  his  f.  <  i] 

kas  aUowed  to  consult  tite  vice-admiral  of  the  west  ur 

L^bampenwwne,  as  to  the  most  oonvenient  means  of  aii<   -uv^ 

I  he  setsure.     Sir  Arthur,   in  his  vuun^rr  (Iavs,  hftd  becii  luii- 

dwithS:  I g  against  Queen 

he  w;u  ..v.^   ...  ^.,.  w^;a,  and  using  hit 

for  something  mo:  ance  at  the  irr^ular 

the  privateers.    Ihrcc  »iii{»  oi  nis  own,  which  he  had 

ir^wkiiM  t«  C«cfl.  DccMB^w  t!  Dmmmttt  MSS. 
'■  tftto  U  «urtactao  qam  m  OMspe  d*  SanlMri,  f 
A  ou  Rcyas  p«rs  om  mmpm*  «i«  diawn, 


>  *  ou  Kcyas  p«rs  om  mwdm*  mtm  ammo,  y  vomm 

>  d  Cood*  P»l*tiao  d  Dociar  Jaak>  m  miwin  analSL  y 
•o  d  PrttMi^  4«  OiMfliu'*— GwvM  <•  Bip«  i  Mi  M^ 

t*«o.  ts«9:  MSS.  -  ^^ 
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fitted  out  at  Dartmouth,  were  cruising  with  Portault,  under 
command  of  his  son  Henn*.  At  that  vcrv  moment  Portault 
was  offering  him  60,000  ducats  for  his  p'  (^  he 

would  shut  his  eyes  while  the  treasure  wa  id6. 

But  Sir  Arthur's  patriotism  had  been  stronger  ilmn  his  cupidity. 
"  Such  a  mass  of  money  he  conceived  to  be  most  fit  for  the 
queen's  majesty,  and  not  to  be  enterprised  by  a  subject."  He 
placed  a  guard  over  the  Spanish  vessels,  insisting  that  he  could 
not  expose  the  queen's  government  to  the  reproach  which 
would  fall  upon  it  if  her  good  allies,  King  Philip's  subjects, 
suffered  wrong  in  English  waters;  and  he  replied  to  Cecil's 
letter  in  language  which  showed  some  insight  into  his  own 
sovereign's  character.  He  admitted  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
pretext  for  open  violence.  The  vessels  lay  in  a  f) 
they  could  not  be  c-ut  out  by  the  privateers  "  witho 
of  the  state."  Yet  there  were  ways  in  which  the  thing  luiglit 
be  done,  and  yet  no  fault  attach  to  the  government.  "  If  it 
shall  seem  good  to  your  honour,"  Sir  Arthur  wrote,  "  thai  I, 
with  others,  shall  give  the  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  the 
treasure  to  her  majesty's  use,  which  cannot  be  without  blood, 
I  will  not  only  take  it  in  hand  to  be  brought  to  good  effect,  but 
also  receive  the  blame  thereof  unto  myself,  to  the  end  so  great 
a  commodity  should  redound  to  her  grace;  hoping  that  after 
bitter  storms  of  her  displeasure  showed  at  the  beginning  to  colour 
the  fact,  I  shall  find  the  calm  of  her  favour  in  such  sort,  as  I 
am  most  willing  to  hazard  myself  to  serve  her  majesty.  Great 
pity  it  were  that  such  a  booty  should  escape  her  grace; 
surely  I  am  of  that  mind  that  anything  taken  from  that  wi< 
nation  is  both  necessary  and  profitable  to  our  commonweal."  ^ 
The  letter  ended  with  the  vice-admiral's  offer  of  "  his  boy 
Henry  "  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  exploit. 

Sir  Arthur,  doubtless,  would  have  made  clean  work;  li"t 
unfortunately  not  more  than  half  the  treasure  was  in  the  we 
harbours.  The  rest  was  in  Southampton  Water;  and  the  c 
if  they  took  any  of  it,  were  determined  to  take  all.  While  ( 
was  hesitating  what  to  do,  two  English  privateers,  sailing  u 
the  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,'  broucrht  into  Plymouth  ^ 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  prizes  said  t  .h  200,000  du' 

Eton  Guerau  sent  in  a  complaint  to  1  .  and  at  the  ' 

time  mentioned  the  money,  and  expressed  alarm  for  its  sa: 
Elizabeth,  who  perhaps  had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  to 

•  Sir  Arthur  Champemowne  to  Cecil,  D«K>Tnber  ig:   Domestic  MSS 

*  Orange  as  well  as  Coad6  bad  is^i^**!  l<'tt«>r>;  of  m.-irour. 
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.»     ,M..r-.i    ^,tjj  many  apologies  (or  the  insecurity  of  the  seas, 

^  it  over  bind  to  London  and  transport  it  thence 

u>  .\  1  some  of  her  own  ships  to  convoy  it  through 

the  c  ambawdor,  who  had  heard  rumours  of 

intrr  .1  ;  : :.  accepted  the  teoond  alt  as  the  least 

•  lA;l^(■^ou-      iic   ihanked  the  queen  for  .  iliness,  aiul 

[  ;  1  i    r  ;    '  i  ihc  subject  from  his  mind,  when  tie  heard  that  at 
h>>\.    i  iM!:<>uth,   and   Southampton   the   treasure   had   been 
simultaneously   seiied»  brought  on  shore,  and   placed  under 
guard,  the  crews  arrested,  and  the  ships  detained.^    Sending 
a  nwsMnger  (  tant  to  Alva,  Don  Guerau  went  to  the 

queen  for  an  «..i........vion,     A  ^'"•^-  passed  before  he  could  be 

admitted  to  an  audience.  then  told  him  not  to  be 

alarmed.  The  audacity  of  uic  piraics  had  obliged  her  to  take 
the  money  under  her  own  charge,  but  that  it  would  be  kept  in 
perfect  safety.  Don  Guerau  in  the  same  tone  acknowledged 
her  kindness,  but  he  said  that  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  in  urgent 
need  ol  it,  and  he  begged  that  it  might  be  forwarded  without 
dday. 

/abcth  played  her  part  awkwardly.  It  would  have  been 
r  if  she  had  laid  at  first  what  she  meant  to  say  eventiudly. 
id  been  ascertained  that  the  money,  though  taken  up  by 

.[),  was  the  property  of  the  Genoese  till  it  was  delivered  at 

Antwerp.  After  hesitating  a  few  minutes,  she  said  that  she  had 
beneli  occasion  for  a  loan.  The  agents  of  the  owners  in  London 
were  willing  that  she  should  keep  it.  Don  Guerau,  with  an 
astonishment  which  was  probably  unfeigned,  declared  that  the 
■KMicy  had  been  sent  by  his  master  to  pay  his  troops.    He 


*  PrMMeaoo  Diax  tb«  dfteribo  tbe  ■oen*  at  Plrnoatb:  "  The  vk»- 
adttural  ol  thoM  poru,"  ha  aavs,  "  mat  far  as,  and  iniMtcd  that  as  kM^ 
as  tb«  ucasur*  «raa  on  board  be  eoold  not  ba  aoswarabta  for  its  safety: 
and  that  far  our  owa  sakcs,  as  wdl  as  oar  maaten*,  it  moat  ba  onload 
>t  th4>  ports.  Wf  deeltBMi  to  ronMdt,  ao  be  left  ya  ooder  fuard  at  bla 
i'l  oaat,  wrt  dia  pao^  and  took  troia  tbe  bold 

ioor  dMftt.  deposited  in  tbe  town-baU.    A  few 

amyt  after  be  acarcnca  m  iikt  manner  wi  tba  Spaalib  aad  FlaiBlih  ahtoa 
'    tbe  barboar.  bnlw  t»  tba  wnnww  Mi  Molt ' 


F 

lax 


tip  ibai 

til  Aod  cfaai.  Urn  Ui-uaad  o«r  anBoia,  baatiaf  aooMu  tbcowbif  olbeca 
-»,  and  tbea  dittrfbotad  lit  all  bi  difhnnt  prtaoos.  saTtof  tbat 
be  beid  to  aMbanae  for  tbe  Fngliabman  wbo  bad  been  taken 
oj  lur  .^tMMUaida.  1  aakad  bia  wby  ba  OMd  aoeb  enielty  wttb  yonr 
■Mintr'tMibicct*.  wbaaSpalaaBd  Baclaad  w««  at  peaofi?  He  told  aaa 
1  oaf  bt  to  tbank  bin  for  betas  "Mea  ■■refiai  Ibaa  tbe  OiOm  of  Alva,  wbo 
bad  cut  ofl  tbe  benda  ol  divan  naalliliMis  bi  Flanders.  Soaa  of  ear 
party  be  ant  up  to  Leadea,  altar  laUaa  iroM  ■•  aM  tba  aMaay  «•  po^ 
■aaMd.  Tbey  ««a  tbrast  Into  a  priaaa  tacf*,  wban  aaay  died  ol  baagv 
aad  diaaaaa;  wbHa  baraltas  wmb  aait  to  praaeb  tba  baatbaa  aoipal  to 
baas  FraaoMO  Dias:  MSS. 
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would  not  believe  that  Elizabeth  was  serious.  £liza))€th 
however,  would  give  him  no  other  answer.  The  Genoese,  sh< 
said,  might  lend  where  they  pleased.  If  they  preferred  her  U 
the  King  of  Spain,  he  had  no  right  to  complain. 

Don  Gucrau,  as  brave  as  he  was  haughty,  did  not 
time  in  remonstrances.    The  seizure,  so  far  as  he  co\i 
originated  in  the  determination  of  Cecil  to  support  the  Pnna 
of  Orange.     Half  the  money  wa«  to  be  sent  to  the  prince.  t< 
enable  him  to  raise  another  army;   the  rest  was  to  be  spent  ii 
doubling  the  English  fleet.*    No  time  was  to  l)e  lost.    The  '■  -  ' 
lish  trade  with  Flanders,  though  diminished,  was  still  the 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  London  merchants.     Don  G 
drew  up  a  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  Spanish  and  En 
which  he  circulated  in  the  city,  and  sent  his 
boat  across  the  Channel  to  urge  Alva  to  ii 
London,  he  hoped,  would  mutiny  and  force  the  queen  to 

The  duke,  to  whom  the  loss  of  the  money  was  a  serious  i: 
venience,  required  no  urging;  by  an  order  instant  and  sumi 
every  English  resident  in  the  Low  Countries  was  arrested,  t 
English  ship  was  seized,  the  cargoes  sequestered,  and  the  crew 
imprisoned;    couriers  sped  across  France  to  Philip  that  tb 
embargo  might  be  extended  to  Spain  and  Italy,  before  thi 
English  could  take  the  alarm  and  fly. 

It  seems  that  Elizabeth  had  expected  that  her  excuse  wouK 
be  accepted,  that  she  could  accomplish  safely  by  a  trick  . 
she  would  not  venture  to  attempt  by  force.     When  she  ; 
that  she  had  failed,  her  heart  for  a  moment  sank.*    The  c;i   i 
trophe  so  long  threatened  had  come,  and  Spain,  the  old  allv 
whose  connection  with  England  had  outlived,  so  far,  the  shod 
of  the  Reformation,  was  an  enemy  at  last.     But  it  was  too  lat 
to  retire.     A  retaliatory  edict  was  issued.    All  Spaniards  an* 
Netherlanders  in   England   found   themselves  prisoners.     '^^ 
order  of  arrest  was  extended  to  the  Channel,  where  every  ' 
owned  by  a  subject  of  Philip  was  declared  liable  to  sei/un 
At  eleven  o'clock  on  a  January  night,  the  mayor  and  aldermci 
went  round  to  the  merchants'  houses,  sealed  up  their 
houses  and  carried  them  off  from  their  beds  to  the  Fleet.     I : 
ened   families    of    Spaniards  crowded    for   protection   to   Lh 

*  Guerau  de  Esnes  to  Pliilip,  I>r..r.,),«.r  -.-»    ,.i,i    yannary  i;    '^'    i^^'>* 
to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  December  3  is.     At  S* 

as  welJ  as  Plymouth  there  was  iii                             .uder;    sorn- 

•weetmi  iken,  which  the  Durhi  ss  <il  Alva  had  sent  to  her  hnsl.iTid 

*  "  A  tomiron  unas  i^andes  cascas  quando  le  sup  6." — Da 
Gueraii  '  ,  January  8:    MS^.  Simancas. 
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anil  '  '     The  ports  were  closed ;  Don  Guerau's  own  letters 

weri  led,  and  he  himself,  to  prepare  for  the  worst, 

bamt  su<  n  (jt  his  papers  as  were  dangerous. 

The  immediate  aovantage  in  the  arrest  was  largely  on  the 

•ide       '  '  without  Philip's  silver,  the  value  of  the 

Sfw  Mxls  detained  far  exrreded  what  had  been 

ic  manner  in  \'  !)reach  had  been 

I  creditable.  ;)ression  of  trade 

ent  in  I^ndon,  and  an  affront  so  ojien 

it  seem  objectionable  to  the  old  Knglish 

•range  as  a  rebel,  and  cared  little  for  the 

■ «  was  burning  and  beheading.    The  new 

I  arisen  divided  parties  in  the  same  line  on 

wjiH  II  tniy  nan  ijcen  already  separated  by  the  cause  of  the 

Queen  of  Scots.    The  prospect  of  a  war  with  Spain  kindled  the 

hopes  of  the  Catho!  '  made  her  friends  more  anxious  than 

ever  to  secure  Ph.  r«^t  for  her.     The  Bishop  of  Ross 

told  Don  Guerau  tluit  uerested  for 

his  mistress  would  Stan  irrel.     Mary 

Stuart  herself,  so  sang  lum  word  that  if  the 

KifiL'  of  Snain  would  I     ,         .  1  in  three  months  be 

!.  and  mass  should  be  said  in  every  church 

:nd;*  and  stealthy  language  of  the  same  kind 

to  him  by  English  peers  themselves.     Don 

•     1  '•  »  -    :nable  to  enter  into  any  engage- 

>;    but  under  the  new  cirrum- 

iscii  fti  iirxrriy  to  hear  what  "  nds  liad 

irl  of  Northumberland  cam<  t  to  his 

versatioQ  v^  unatdy 

twkward  ,  among 

oiileinea  mw^  '  'acres  of  N  a  worth,  the 

t  and  mo?!i  j  i     ;-  rn  peers,  had  died  in 

'>ne  son  and  three  daogfoters.    The  son,  while  still 

.ly,  was  killed  three  years  later  by  a  fall  from  his 

0.    The  widow  had  nuuried  the  Dukr  of  Norfolk,  and  had 

''"1  a  few  months  later,  leaving  the  ''••*"•  ••  <-  guardian  of 

ren.    Accurdmg  to  ancient  usa;  .icrcs  estate 

^e  title  to  the  la'  .(.t,  Leonard. 

s  wards' sake  u>  secure  the 

> "  U  Itoyoa  d«  BMoeia  dfaiA  d  crlado  mlo,  dkvit  al  laibaiadar  ow 
■1  sa  aoM  ow  qokn  toeorrv.  antaa  da  trta  hmms  jo  mri  Rayaa  da  la^k^ 
lamr  la  miM  m  eaUfararS  par  toda  tOa.**— Ooo  GMfma  to  PhiUp,  Jutnmj 
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splendid  inheritance  in  his  own  family,  had  betrothed  the  :• -' 
to  his  three  sons,  and  claimed  the  property  for  them  ai^ 
their  uncle.    The  suit  was  pending  at  i'  ' 

Leonard  Dacrcs — Leonard  of  the  crookc 
— had  assumed  the  title  and  taken  possesbiun  ol  N 
He  was  a  strong  Catholic,  and  his  cause  was  wart 
by  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  an  .  tlu 

gentry  of  the  northern  shires.    There  was  a  gem:  inc: 

ness  to  see  another  great  family  perish  out  of  the  alr< 
attenuated   ranks   of   the   English   peerage.    The  queen 
holding  the  balance  between  the  claimants,  and  the  de* 
seemed  likely  to  rest  rather  with  her  tlian  with  the  juti^^^ 
With  the  prospect  of  a  revolution  which  would  transfer  th< 
crown  to  Mary  Stuart,  the  northern  lords  had  been  throughout 
unfavourable  to  the  scheme  for  marrj'ing  her  to  the  Duke  ol 
Norfolk,  who  was  not  a  Catholic,  and,  too  pxjwerful  aln 
would  then  carry  all  before  him.    They  had  communicated 
views  to  the  Queen  of  Scots  herself,  but  she  was  anxious  at  any 
rate  to  use  Norfolk's  help  till  she  was  extricated  from  hei 
difficulties,  and  begged  them  to  be  silent.* 

The  injunction,  however,  did  not  extend   to   the   Spanish 
ambassador.     Northumberland  was  ambitious  for  her,  and  h< 
asked  Don  Guerau  whether  Philip  himself  might  not,  in  ''" 
interests  of  the  Church,  be  induced  to  take  her.    The  ai: 
sador,  who  was  in  bed,  said  nothing,  but  "  wagged  his  hea 
the  pillow  as  though  he  meant  it  could  not  be."  *     If  the  (,' 
of  Scots  wished  it,  he  said  that  Don  John  of  Austria  r;     ' 
be  so  impossible,  but  for  the  present  union  among  th< 
was  of  the  first  importance.    They  should 
some  common  course,  and  other  questions  cou - 
wards.    At  all  events  it  was  agreed  that  the  ambassau 
urge  Philip  to  take  up  the  Queen  of  Scots'  cause,  v. 
Catholic  nobles  in  the  council  and  out  of  it  should  draw  together 
form  a  party  with  the  more  moderate  Protestants,  and  eiihei 
force  the  queen  to  change  her  jwlicy,  or  place  themselves  at 
Philip's  disposition.' 

*  "  Some  liked  her  marriage  one  way  and  some  another  way.     Th«>  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  and  some  of  the  Nortons  liked  well  the  mate* 

duke.     My  cousin  Dacres  and  I  wished  her  bestowed  on  a  soun 
even  if  it  was  some  foreign  prince;   but  this  was  kept  secret  a; 
selves,  for  that  the  queen  sent  to  me,  and  I  think  to  some  others  i 
will  us  to  seem  contented  and  to  like  the  match." — Coofession  of  tli< 
of  Northumberland:    Bor.i  ^   """     "         ":-,-. 

'  Confession  of  the  Eai  Border  MSS.  Rolls  House 

*  The  account  of  the  m:  ■. '  m  Guerau  to  Philip  agrees 
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Don  Gu«rau  was  now  satisfied  that  Cecil  had  made  a  false 

move,  and  that  he  tit  Ic.ist  could  l)0  t)vcrthrown.     He  suggested 

i-'^elon  that  they  two  tojjcthcr  should  demand 

d  of  the  queen.  ft5  the  enemy  of  the  quiet  of 

he  refuscci  -night  unite  with  Spain  in 

:  ^  of  the  (  igainst  the  English.     The 

outnumbered   the   Protestants,  and   that  one  step, 

lin  as  it  would  on  half  the  families  in  the  country, 

!on.*     He  wrote  to  Philip  to  the  same 

•'»  use  his  influence  with  the  court  of 

v>  trade  with  England  till  England 

.  I  ceil  would  be  overthrown,  and  with- 

ild  do  as  the  Githolics  wished.     "  It  is 

,  ■   wtio  rules  all  now,  and  prompts  the  villain 

ouhlc  us.     No  words  can  t<»ll  the  depth  of  Cecil's 

CCS  the  Protestant  ng  to  the  ground 

is  as  if  possessed  I'  lousand  fiends." 

i: — '  The  chief  of  the  council  is  Cecil,  a  man  of  low 

1.  runnin::.  f.ilse,  malicious,  full  of  all  deceit,  and  so 

true  an  k. :  he  thinks  all  the  sovereigns  of  Christen- 

'"•"  cann^. ,....  ....^  island.     He  it  is  who  governs  all.     He 

igent,  acute,  and  ne\er  keeps  faith  or  word.     He  thinks 

c  none  of  us  a  -  -•  '  '-.r  him;  and  so  far  he  has  succeeded, 

low  he  is  verg  fall."' 

r  the  present,  m<jrc(j,  (^ecil's  star  was  still  dominant.     Don 

lu's  house  had  been  watched,  and  his  midnight  visitors 

Lad  been  seen  though  not  identified.    A  few  days  after  the 

freneral  arrest  the  ambassador  was  ordered  to  consider  himself 

oner  within  his  own  walls,  a-  .it 

IS  treated  with  more  respect.  rd 

doctor  Man.     A  guard  was  placed  at  his  gates,  and  a  brother 

f  Sir  Franc  is  Kn.iUys  was  placed  in  charge  of  him.     But  Don 

uerau  h  .U  he  could  a!  spise  affronts  of  this 

md    ••  •   •'"'  nuuli  »  .v..  ...ind.     In  writing  to  a 

ritu  IS  a  prisoner  to  Queen  Oriana,  but 

e\>r  '  ' '^  enchantn      •        ''  the 

ote  ;  .;ht  see  th  iw 

tit  for  hu  gaoler^.' 

ly  with  NortbuffllMrlaad't  own  eonlwilon.    Dod  CiMrau  oolv  did 
i«  mmUaa  to  lUs  naslar  tb*  oMcriaffi  whkh  Um  mtI  bad  profwud 
r  blm. 
'  La  Moih«  A  U  R^nn.r  .„.-r.   tw..nbcr  at:   Dtp4ckm,  vol  L 

*  KclACtun  dad  J  \*-  B«p«a. 

*  "  Do  aoi  be  Hirpt .-  ■  I  am  acrMtad.    to  tbls  Waad  tbtt* 
c  tb«  ■nrhsntawnn  01  Amaatt     Arcslsi  Vnm    bat  1  am  wsB  and  (a 
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The  council  were  provoked  at  his  impertinence,  and  united 
in  telling  him  "  that  such  vain  fancies  and  poesies  were  un- 
becoming.    He  would  be  treated  as  a  seditious  in 
unfit  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence  of  a  prince, .. 
serve  as  an  example  to  all  others  who  should  daru  u>  aiiciupt 
the  like."  » 

So  far  Arundel  and  Norfolk  went  along  with  Cecil  and  liacon ; 
but  in  public  policy  wide  differences  were  opening,  and  Don 
Guerau  was  not  without  reason  for  his  confidence.  Cecil  know- 
ing that  the  Spanish  government  was  still  too  much  embarrassed 
with  the  Netherlands  to  go  to  war  with  England,  except  at  the 
last  extremity,  but  knowing  also  that  if  the  Protestants  on  the 
Continent  were  crushed,  England's  turn  must  inevitably  follow, 
was  not  inclined  to  sit  still  till  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates.  He 
desired  to  show  the  struggling  nations  tliat  England  was  not 
afraid  of  the  giant  who  was  trampling  on  them;  he  proposed 
to  assist  them  as  far  as  possible  short  of  openly  taking  part  in 
the  quarrel,  and  by  committing  the  queen  to  their  cause, 
determine  her  also  to  a  more  consistent  course  with  the  growing 
difficulties  at  home.  But  the  old-fashioned  statesmen  were 
now  decidedly  against  him.  The  peers  and  even  the  council 
were  split  in  factions.  Catholics,  semi-Catliolics,  Anglicans, 
moderates  differed  among  tliemselves,  but  were  all  afraid  of 
Cecil  and  eager  to  turn  to  account  the  present  opportunity. 
Representations  were  made  to  Elizabeth  that  the  money  must 
be  given  up.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  not  contented  with  remon- 
strating with  Elizabeth,  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  seizure 
to  Don  Guerau  himself.  The  ferment  was  so  great,  both  at  the 
court  and  in  the  city,  that  the  queen  to  quiet  it  issued  a  not 
very  honest  proclamation,  laying  the  blame  of  the  quarrel  on 
Spain. 

The  treasure-ships,  she  said,  had  been  driven  by  pirates  into 

English  harbours,  and  she  had  taken  charge  of  the  money  at  the 

Spanish  ambassador's  request.     She  had  then  discovered  that 

it  did  not  belong  to  the  King  of  Spain,  but  was  the  property  of 

"  certain  merchants."     "  She  was  considering  whether,  being 

thrust  as  it  were  into  her  hands,  she  might  not  herself  borrow 

health,  and  though  I  am  a  prisoner  to  Oriana,  I  fancy  wc  tball  not  need 
an  I  rganda  to  make  it  all  end  in  comedy." 

Knoll)'s,  enclosing  the  note  to  Cecil,  savs: — 

"  By  this  you  may  see  bis  boldness,  his  devotion,  his  stomach, 
watch  the  fox  with  care  and  diligence;   but  his  berry  is  large,  and  on  r  . 
part  full  of  starting  holes — our  nets  be  slender  and  weak,  and  I  douui 
not  you  see  the  peril." — Spanish  MSS.  Rolls  House. 

•  K<  plv  of  thr  Council  to  Don  Guerau.  January  14:    Spanish  MSS. 
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some  pftrt  ot  at  the  first  move,  and  without  waitiag 

for  an  expki  e  Duke  of  Alva  had  laid  violent  hands 

OD  the  £i4(lisl)  ships  and  cargoes  in  the  Netherlands,  and  had  so 
(oftxd  her  to  retahate."  * 

The  effect  which  thb  new  clement  of  .discord  would  produce 
i^n  the  process  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  at  first  uncertain. 
er,  as  Cecil  hoped,  the  sudden  boldness  towards  Spain 
-w.ild  be  the  commencement  of  a  firmer  policy,  or  it  might  be 
that  with  the  proepect  of  war  upon  her  hands,  the  queen  would 
still  persist  in  temporising-  For  some  days  previous  to  the 
arrest  it  had  seemed  that  Cedl  would  have  his  way.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  was  opposed  to  him  on  foreign  policy,  appeared 
to  go  with  him  about  Mary  Stuart;  either  because  tus  was 
playing  a  deep  game,  or  because  he  was  aware  of  the  objectiom 
of  Northumberland  and  other  of  the  Catholics  to  his  marriage 
with  her. 

Sir  Francis  Knollys  had  laid  before  her  Elizabeth's  advice 
that  she  should  abdicate,  and  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ron 
showed  that  he  had  ceased  to  hope,  and  that  she  must  choose 
between  compliance  and  disgrace.  In  a  private  interview  with 
Cecil,  Leicester,  and  Norfolk,  the  bishop  found  "  that  judgment 
was  almost  confirmed  in  favour  of  her  adversaries."  He  had 
argxied  and  prayed,  "  but  nothing  altered  them."  "  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  was  sorest  of  the  three."  The  disdain  of  the  king, 
the  advancing  of  Bothwell,  the  conspiracy  of  the  murder,  ^ 
seemed  to  be  so  distinctly  proved,  that  unless  the  Queen  of  Scots 
would  cither  reply  through  her  mmmiwionen,  or  submit  without 
Qualification,  the  evidence  against  her  would  be  published  and 
the  formiS  ooodemnatioc.* 

T:.c  ., „.  ....,v*  herself  h"!'^  *^-"  *^!iaUy  despondent 

She  had  borne  up  at  first  against  all  her  pride  and 

''-nncss;   the  stood  upon  her  n^ms,  .inc  &aid  that  soe  would 
and  die  a  queen ;  she  would  not  degrade  herMlf  by  answering 
w  ner  subfects'  aocosatiooa. 

"  Finding  her  persist  in  her  old  homoor,"  KnoU>'s  tokl  her 
he  was  not  surprised  that  she  would  not  answer.  "  He  thought 
her  the  wiier  woman,  because  it  passed  hts  capacity  to  see  how 
by  just  delMce  she  could  disbunkn  hcneU  of  the  crimes  tfint 
were  laid  against  her."  She  said  she  could  ddend  herself  if 
she  pleased.    Knollys  told  her  that  she  had  better  do  it  then, 

*  Roftl  PtetUauUoQ,  Jmumtv  6:    fUnwiti  MSS. 

*  Tb«  Biikop  oi  Rom  to  Joha  FiuwOttuB.  Pwambw^  ss:  J#55.  QvBaw 
or  Scots,  ibtfi  Hmm.  ^^  '  ^'^^ 
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for  if  shf  refused  "  she  would  provoke  the  queen  his  mistress 
to  take  her  as  condemned  and  to  publish  the  same  to  her  utter 
disgrace  and  infamy." 

She  still  "  answered  stoutly ;  "  "  she  said  she  would  make  all 
princes  know  how  evil  she  was  handled ;  she  had  come  on  trust 
mto  England;  she  could  not  believe  the  queen  would  condemn 
her,  hearing  her  adversaries  and  not  hearing  her." 

But  KnolK's  made  her  understand  that  she  was  not  refused  a 
hearing  when  she  could  be  heard  by  counsel,  or  heard  in  private 
by  a  commission.  After  her  injurious  "  claiming  and  making 
title  to  the  crown,"  she  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  her 
treatment.  She  must  meet  the  charges  against  her  in  detail, 
and  really  disprove  them,  or  else  she  must  submit.  "  liy 
courtesy  and  discreet  behaviour  she  might  yet  provoke  the 
queen  to  save  her  honour,  and  cause  the  accusations  and 
writings  that  were  to  be  showed  against  her  to  be  committed  to 
oblivion."  ' 

She  said  that  if  she  submitted  it  would  be  construed  into  a 
confession  that  she  was  guilty.     She  was  afraid  of  being  "  en- 
trapped and  allured."  '    She  consulted  Scrope,  but  Scrope  gave 
her  the  same  adNnce ;  and  both  to  him  and  Knollys  it  appeared, 
that  if  she  could  be  assured   that  her  letters  would  not  be 
published,  and  if  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  when  he  came  down  to 
her,  used  the  same  language  as  Knollys  had  used,  she  would  p'^  -^ 
way.    All,  however,  depended  upon  Elizabeth's  firmness. 
Queen  of  Scots  would  hold  out  "  as  long  as  one  foot  of  hopr 
left  to  her.     She  was  persuaded  that  God  had  given  Eliza i 
such  temperature  of  affection  tliat  she  would  never  disgrace 
however  she  should  refuse  to  yield  to  conformity;  "  and  Kni 
had  the  courage  to  repeit  to  the  queen,  that  "  although 
majesty's  judgment  must  needs  be  ruled  by  such  affections 
passions  of  her  mind  as  happened  to  have  dominion  over  1 
in  her  actions  she  would  do  wisely  to  accept  "  the  resolui; 
digested  by  the  deliberate  consultation  of  her  most  faithful 
councillors."  • 

>  Sir  F.  Knollys  to  Elizabeth,  December  36:   Quesn  op  Scots'  Mi>.^ 

» Ibid. 

*  Knollys  to  Elizabeth,  January  i:  BurghUy  Papers,  vol.  i.;  and  again 
to  Cecil,  December  31,  Knollys  writes: — 

"  This  aueeo  does  not  seem  to  my  Lord  Scrope  nor  me  greatly  to  mis- 
like  our  advise  for  her  yielding  in  this  matter,  but  she  d^T>«ids  nnirh  iipcwi 
the  coming  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  she  mistrusts  t    '  '.  not 

to  be  plainly  dealt  withal  for  the  saving  of  hf-r  hoi  th< 

Bishop  of  Ross  shall  persuade  her,  if  her  majesty  wou!  J  attei 

ttoatly  and  roundly,  I  think  verily  she  would  jrield  upoo  hope,  ur  rathei 
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Unfoitunfttr'"  "*  'he  moment  when  it  was  necessary  to  act, 
and  when  b(  Jtioaal  inaolutkm  made  a  decision,  as 

usual,  so  difficult,  ciizabeth's  "  passions  and  affections  "  were 
irritated  by  a  ridiculoos  accident.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
yielding  to  Cecil,  and  of  aawmning  an  attttnde  more  becoming  in 
a  Protestant  sofwdgn;  a  part  <m  this  bolder  policy  would  have 
been  an  open  dechifafion  in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  when 
a  Protestant  bishop  used  the  <^^rtunity  to  offend  her  on  the 
point  where  she  was  ooost  seuaitive.  Marriage,  under  all  forms, 
was  disagreeable  to  her;  the  marriage  of  the  dergy  was  detest> 
able;  the  marriage,  and  especially  the  re^narriage  of  her 
prelates,  approached  incest.  Dr.  Coxe,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  a 
grey-ha^cd  old  gentleman— one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Re- 
formatioii — had  been  left  a  widower,  and  at  his  age  he  might, 
with  no  great  difficulty,  have  remained  in  that  condition.  But 
it  could  not  be.  He  explained  his  diflkulty  to  Cecil  with 
ludicrous  gravity.  He  said  that  he  wished  "  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  life  without  offence  to  God.  The  queen's 
displeasure  was  death  to  him,  but  the  displeasure  of  the  Al- 
migfaty  was  more  to  be  dreaded.  The  Almighty  had  left  him 
wiuiout  one  special  gift^  and  placed  him  in  tht  number  of  those 
who  could  not  receive  the  saying  of  Christ.  He  was  between 
Sc>'Ua  and  Char^rbdis;  but  it  was  more  dreadful  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  livmg  God ;  "  and  a  second  wife  was  a  necessity.^ 
The  incontinence  of  the  bishop  came  opportunely  to  the  help 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Either  this  flagrant  illustration  of  the 
tendencies  of  PiutasUntism,  or  the  Stouiish  difficulty,  or  her 
own  incurable  vagairinn,  destroyed  at  the  last  moment 
"'  'ibeth's  almost  completed  purpose.  She  sent  down  the 
.op  of  Ross  to  Bohan,  apparently  to  confirm  the  messifs 
•ant  tlmiq^  Sir  Francis  Knollys;  but  at  her  parting  interview 
As  told  hm  pointedly  that,  "  come  what  would,  his  miHim 
ritanld  be  a  queen  still ; "  and  "  by  speech,  gesture,  or  coonten- 
tm»  "  she  made  him  tmderstaad  that  he  ne«l  not  be  alaimed — 
Ae  meant  to  keep  her  promisea  and  "  deal  £svourably  "  with  the 
Qneen  of  Scots  after  aU.    Satis6«d  now  that  all  was  well,  the 

B|Ma  niirMici,  that  Imt  in^ty  woald  mv«  bar  beaoor  tad  m»  hm 

ravmaaUf.    ITat  if  thi  ITiihnti  nf  JTwi  ■■<  ihi  rm  if  liw  r JwineMi 

iksB  lad  W  HMlMSy  to  b«  umOm,  mad  AdaJdag  atthw  to  dMi  strakhclv 
iHth  het  oatll  she  do  jrkld.  or  to  autalala  ay  Lead  xd  Miaray*!  fai«»> 
n«nt  tK'va««hir.  thn  Mraly  I  look  aol  lor  k«  rMdtes.**— C««m  MSS. 

^UO     t      I. 

ait^  ia  ilonuB  mm  valt  mm  aiiniwo 
iH  CMslaa  Itaaiaai  Nostv."— Tte 
I  lo  CwO,  DMMBlMr  ■9:  DommU*  M5S. 

QS 
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bishop  flew  to  Bolton.  He  carried  with  him  the  happy  news  that 
the  council  was  in  confusion,  that  England  was  on  the  eve  of  a 
war  with  Spain,  and  that  a  Catholic  revolution  was  immediately 
impending.  He  had  seen  the  Sf)anish  ambassador;  he  carried 
letters  or  brought  messages  from  the  Earl  of  Northumberland; 
and  at  once  from  the  edge  of  despondency  Mary  Stinn  >;i.rang 
back  into  energy  and  life.     She  was  again  the  sovert  i.-ss, 

with  all  her  rights  and  all  her  pride.  She  sent  word,  .i>  iui.>  i»€en 
seen,  to  Don  Guerau  that  with  Philip's  help  she  would  in  three 
months  be  Queen  of  England.  She  saw  herself  in  imagination 
|>ass  with  a  spring  from  her  prison  to  the  first  place  in  Catholic 
Europe,  and  protected  by  Elizabeth  from  the  only  blow  which 
she  feared. 

She  wrote  a  letter  to  her  friends  in  Scotland,  to  l;v  nto 

fury  preparatory  to  the  expected  insurrection.     S.  loed 

herself  as  betrayed,  tricked,  oppressed.  The  Earl  of  Murray 
had  compounded  with  Elizabeth  to  betray  the  prince  and  admit 
English  garrisons  into  Edinburgh  and  Stirling,  Scotland  was 
to  be  held  in  fee  of  the  English  crown,  and  its  ancient  indepen- 
dence destroyed.  It  was  said  that  the  prince  was  to  be  Eliza- 
beth's successor;  but  Cecil  and  Murray  had  concluded  a  private 
arrangement  in  favour  of  the  children  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 
Scotland  was  betrayed — betrayed  foully  by  Murray — "  to  the 
ancient  and  natural  enemies  of  the  realm."  They  had  begun 
with  attempting  to  persuade  her  "  to  renounce  her  crown," 
but  God  and  good  Scotch  hearts  would  provide  a  remedy. 
*'  In  the  spring  they  would  have  help  of  their  friends."  Mean- 
while, they  must  proclaim  Murray's  treason  in  every  comer  of 
the  land,  and  hold  the  rebels  in  check  till  foreign  aid  should 
come.* 

Every  word  of  this  letter  was  false;  but  the  Queen  of  Scots 
knew  that  it  would  answer  its  immediate  purpose,  in  stirri-- 
Scottish  pride;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  to  prevent  fun 
trouble  with  the  casket  letters,  a  party  of  Yorkshire  Catholics, 
the  Nortons  of  Norton  Conyers  and  others,  undertook  to  inter- 
cept Murray  on  his  return  to  the  border,  kill  him,  and  destroy 
the  papers.' 

Having  thus  fired  Mary  Stuart  with  new  hopes,  the  bishop 
went  again  to  London  to  concert  further  measures  with  his 

»  The  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath  January  — . 

•  "  Murray  was  to  have  been  murdered  on  his  way  back  to  Scotland 
from  Hampton  Court,  to  be  done  about  Northallerton,  by  the  Nortons, 
Markmfielci,  and  others." — Confession  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross:    .Mt'RDin, 

p.  52. 
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friends  among  the  peers.  His  first  step  was  characteristic  and 
curious.  He  was  aware  that  Elizabeth  was  haunted  by  the 
spectre  of  a  possible  league  between  France  and  Spain  and  the 
Papacy.  Information  osUing  itself  authentic  had  come  late  in 
December  from  Paris,  that "  both  France  and  Spain  had  within 
the  realm  a  r>r.i.  tice  for  the  alteration  of  religion  and  the  advanre- 
ment  c  '.'n  of  Scots  to  the  crown; "  and  Wui 

oomroci.i.o^  w^'.^n  it  to  Cecil,  could  but  say  that  "  in  i..v.  v^...- 
sioQS  reigning  in  England  there  was  less  danger  in  fearing  too 
much  than  too  little,  and  that  there  was  nothing  toon  dangerous 
than  security."  *  At  once,  while  his  mistress  was  inventing  a 
lie  of  one  sort,  the  Bishop  of  Ross  composed  another,  to  work 
on  ElizaiKih'i)  fears,  to  earn  her  gratitude,  and  to  throw  her  oS 
her  guard  by  his  seeming  frankness.  ^essed  himself 

to  Lord  Arundel  as  the  member  of  the  urough  whom 

it  would  be  roott  easy  to  approach  her.  He  said  that  a  secret 
had  been  re\'ealed  to  him,  which  his  affection  for  Elizabeth 
forbade  him  to  cunceal.  He  could  not  be  silent  when  he  saw 
danger  approaching  her.  The  King  of  Spain  had  din"  *•  "^  <'>^e 
Duke  of  Alva  and  Don  Guerau  "  to  treat  and  concl 
the  Queen  of  Soots  for  her  marriage  in  thr~~  -  -,u  v%avv. 
The  King  of  Spain  oflered  her  either  the  Ai  imrles  or 

Don  John  of  Austria,  or,  if  she  preferred  ii,  luinMrit.  On  her 
acceptance  of  any  one  of  these  suitorSj  he  was  ready  with  the 
whole  force  of  Spain  to  replace  her  on  her  own  t  ul  to 

maintain  whatever   interest  she  powesaed  in   i  c  ot 

England.  The  Duke  of  Alva  had  sent  an  agent  to  Kt^land  to 
see  and  consult  her.  The  bishop  said  that  he  had  himself  Men 
this  man,  learned  his  errand,  and  undertaken  to  lay  the  question 
before  hu  mistress ;  but  he,  for  his  own  part,  wished  her  always 
to  see  in  Elizabeth  her  only  pillar,  and  to  seek  no  other  friend. 
'■  <tead  of  carrying  the  message  to  Bolton,  therefore,  be  had 

«tred  Arundel  to  communicate  it  to  the  Queen  of  England. 

c  might  use  it  for  her  beet  commodity,  and  he  trusted  to  her 

•wot  that  she  would  not  betray  him.' 

In  the  presence  of  the  real  correspondence  between  Philip 
and  Don  Guerau  and  between  Philip  and  the  Duke  of  Ahra. 
u  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  no  agent  had  been  sent  from 
Flanders  on  any  such  busincM,  that  no  such  instructions  bnd 
been  sent  to  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  that  in  the  whok 

>  WaWMbam  to  Cecil,  DrconlMr  so:   DmmmtU  M55. 
'Till  nftiiiii  iir  Rom  to  tb*  Bari  of  AnaAd,  JaaiMKy  3.  'S^:   »fSS. 
QvBiw  or  Scot*. 
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story  there  was  not  one  particle  of  truth.  Alva  was  only 
desirous  of  postponing  or  avoiding  a  war,  and  Philip  had  not 
yet  brought  himself  to  regard  the  Queen  of  Scots  as  a  person 
with  whom  he  could  entertain  any  kind  of  communication. 
Arundel,  however,  carried  the  bishop's  note  to  Elizabeth;  he 
had,  perhaps,  assisted  in  composing  it.  Coming  as  it  did  from 
the  Queen  of  Scots'  confidential  minister,  it  answered  its  purpose 
completely  in  deceiving  Elizabeth.  It  harmonised  but  too  well 
with  her  own  alarms  and  with  the  violent  arrests  and  reprisals; 
and  Lord  Arundel  followed  up  the  effect  which  it  had  manifestly 
produced  by  laying  in  writing  before  her  his  own  objections  to 
extreme  measures  against  Mary  Stuart.  She  could  not  but  see, 
he  said,  the  danger  to  which  both  she  and  England  were  exposed; 
the  neutrality  if  not  the  friendship  of  Scotland  was  indispensable; 
and  the  Queen  of  Scots,  could  she  make  a  friend  of  her,  would 
be  a  more  useful  ally  than  the  Earl  of  Murray.  Her  majesty 
supposed  that  if  she  published  the  Queen  of  Scots'  letters,  the 
Queen  of  Scots  would  be  "  defamed  "  and  disgraced,  and  there 
would  be  no  more  trouble  about  her.  He  thought  that  she 
would  find  herself  mistaken.  The  world  would  see  only  on  one 
side  a  person  claiming  the  English  throne,  and  on  the  other 
"  a  party  to  keep  her  from  her  own,"  blackening  her  rival's 
reputation  as  a  means  of  protecting  herself  against  her  pre- 
tensions. The  Queen  of  Scots  had  powerful  friends  in  England 
whom  the  publication  would  mortally  offend.  The  country 
was  already  in  serious  peril,  and  it  would  be  far  better  if  terms 
could  be  arranged  with  Murray,  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  be 
allowed  to  return.  "  It  is  not  a  strong  persuasion  for  one  that 
hath  a  crown,"  he  added  significantly,  "  to  move  another  to 
leave  her  crown  for  that  her  subjects  will  not  be  ruled.  It 
may  be  a  new  doctrine  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  not  good  to  be 
taught  in  England."  ^ 

These  last  words  must  have  touched  Elizabeth  to  the  quick. 
She  had  made  up  her  mind  a  few  days  before  to  move  straight- 
forward. Arundel's  arguments  found  her  already  wavering  and 
quickened  her  retreat.  She  had  first  affected  to  desire  nothing 
but  a  compromise.  By  insisting  on  the  production  of  the 
letters  she  had  done  her  best  to  make  a  compromise  impossible, 
while  she  had  made  an  enemy  of  Mary  Stuart  for  ever.  Now 
she  desired  to  fall  back  upon  her  first  plan.  She  was  like  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  seeking  to  enter  an  unknown  harbour,  who, 
with  two  channels  before  him  each  intricate  and  dangerous, 
>  Arundel  to  Elizabeth,  January  — :   MSS.  Queen  of  Scots 
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and  two  pilots  each  advocating  a  different  course,  cannot  choose 
between  them,  yet  listens  now  to  one  and  now  to  another,  and 
will  not  give  up  the  hdm  to  either,  and  so  drive?  Mi^^i-  upon 
the  breakers.    She  resolved  to  insist  no  longer  on  t  aion. 

The  Queen  of  Scots  should  remain  queen,  reign  j(  1  her 

son,  and,  should  he  die,  resome  her  crown  at>  she 

wislked  only  to  make  the  proposal  "  seem  to  proceed  irum  the 
Queen  of  Scots  herself  without  compulsion."  ^ 

It  was  now  the  Queen  of  Soots'  turn  to  assume  the  high  tone. 
Seeing  that  Elizabeth  was  afraid  to  go  forward,  she  instructed 
the  Bishop  of  Rots  to  say  that  she  was  ready  to  reply  to  the 
chaises.  The  conference  had  been  suspended  for  a  fortnight; 
nothing  had  passed  in  the  interval  except  high  words,  which 
were  followed  by  a  challenge,  between  Lindsay  and  Lord 
Herries.  On  the  7th  of  January  the  Bishop  of  Ross  a^in 
appeared  at  the  session.  He  assumed  and  pretended  to  beheve 
that  his  mistress  was  still  called  upon  to  abdicate.  He  said 
that  he  was  commanded  in  her  name  to  refuse.  The  world 
would  say  she  was  her  own  judge,  and  "  she  would  be  abhorred 
by  the  people  of  the  whole  island."  She  would  reduce  herself 
to  the  rank  of  a  private  person  and  mi(^t  be  placed  on  her 
trial  Should  her  son  die  she  woukl  be  set  aside,  and  be  in 
perpetual  fear  of  her  life  ever  after. 

Some  one — it  is  uncertain  who— proposed  that  "  she  should 
remain  in  the  rank  of  a  queen,"  and  provision  might  be  made  " 
for  the  oontingCDcy  of  the  prince's  death.*  The  bishop  said, 
that  for  no  consideration  would  she  consent.  She  would  be 
deserted  by  her  friends  abroad,  and  her  own  subjects  would  tear 
themsdves  to  pieces.  She  would  agree  to  nothing,  either  in 
fonn  or  subsUuaoe,  which  would  make  her  less  than  a  true 
queen.  The  Earl  of  Murray  and  his  colleagues  in  acnising  her 
had  wickedly  lied.  They  were  themsdves  the  first  inveatort 
and  com^iratoTB  of  murder:  some  of  them  had  been  the  execn* 
tors  of  It.  She  was  prepared  to  prove  her  words,  and  she 
dcmandfid  oopies  of  the  casket  letters  and  of  the  other  evideaoe, 
to  *>f*^Hf  her  to  make  her  ^fmn, 

Elisabeth  was  left  to  make  the  best  or  the  worst  of  the  potitioa 
in  which  she  had  placed  herself.  Ndther  she  nor  Mary  Stuart 
intended  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further.  Mary  Stuart  had 
consented  to  answer  because  she  knew  that  she  would  not  be 

■  N'ttr  of  tit^aaorw  to  bt  takan,  Jmauaty  7:  C«lttm  M5S.  CAUa  C  1. 
tlM  Qmmi  of  Seols»  with  doUo  on  th«  margte,  J—esry  9: 
1/  s  jr  Scots. 
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called  upon  to  answer.  Elizabeth  had  but  to  save  her  own 
dignity,  in  which  she  succeeded  moderately  well.  She  said 
she  would  not  refuse  the  copies,  but  before  they  were  placed 
in  the  bishop's  hands,  she  desired  both  him  and  his  mistress 
to  consider  what  they  were  doing.  From  the  first  she  "  had 
herself  wished  to  have  the  queen's  cause  come  to  the  best  effect 
it  might  for  her  own  weal."  "  If  the  said  writinp;s  were  delivered 
she  must  then  of  necessity  make  answer  without  any  cavillalion 
for  lack  of  admission  to  her  majesty's  presence;  and  by  her 
answers  it  must  needs  ensue  that  she  should  1  either 

innocent  or  culpable  of  the  horrible  crimes  of  .  was  as 

yet  but  accused  and  not  convicted."  **  If  she  slmuld  not  by 
her  answers  prove  herself  innocent,  no  further  favour  could  be 
honourably  shown  towards  her.  She  must  therefore  choose 
whether  she  would  put  the  whole  matter  upon  direct  trial,  or 
have  the  cause  otherwise  ended  for  her  quietness  and  honour 
also."  If  she  determined  to  proceed,  she  must  send  a  declara- 
tion "  under  her  own  hand,"  that  if  "  she  should  not  prove 
herself  clear  and  free  from  the  crimes  imputed  to  her,  she 
would  then  be  content  to  forl)ear  request  of  any  favour  at  her 
majesty's  hands."  On  the  receipt  by  the  council  of  a  paper 
to  this  effect,  written  and  signed  by  herself,  copies  of  her  letters 
would  then  be  furnished  to  her,  and  if  sIh  ind  innocent, 

all  tlrnt  reason  could  require  would  be  i  tly  done  for 

her.i 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such  declaration  was  ever  made 
by  the  Queen  of  Scots.    She  had  already  the  advantage  of  the 
position.    She  had  not  refused  to  answer,  and  was  safe  from 
exposure,  which  was  the  only  danger  that  she  feared.    Murray's 
presence  in  England  was  no  longer  necessary.     He  was  called 
before  the  commissioners  and  informed  by  Cecil  that,  whereas 
he  and  his  friends  had  been  summoned  to  answer  before    ' 
Queen  of  England   for  their  revolt  against  their  severe 
"  Nothing  had  been  brought  against  them  which  if 
honour  and  allegiance;  "  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  "  i 
been  sulTicicntly  produced  or  shown  against  the  .eir 

sovereign  whereby  the  Queen  of  England  should  or 

take  any  evil  opinion  of  the  queen  her  good  sister  for  anvil 
yet  seen."    The  disordered  state  of  Scotland  requiring  the  L..  . 
of  Murray's  presence  there,  her  majesty  would  not  detain  hira 
longer;  "  he  and  his  adherents  "  were  at  liberty  '*  to  depart  -n 

'  Answer  to  the  demands  of  the  Qaecn  of  Scots,  January  13,  in  C<  ^ 
hand. — USS.  Quixn  or  Scots. 
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the  aune  estate  in  which  they  were  before  their  coming  into  the 
realm." 

The  meaning  of  this  sentence  was  entirely  intelligible  to 
Murray.  He  had  been  tricked  by  false  promises  into  bringing 
forward  aociisations  which  he  woald  not  have  made  unless  with 
the  understandmg  that  his  sister's  deposition  would  be  con- 
firmed. Elizabeth  had  again  made  use  of  him  for  her  own 
purposes,  and  intended  to  restore  Mary  Stuart,  or  not  restore 
her,  as  it  might  suit  her  future  convenience.  The  private 
arrangement  with  certain  members  oi  the  English  council,  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  induced  to  consent,  and  the  means 
by  which  he  escaped  from  the  plot  which  had  been  formed  for 
hu  murder,  will  be  told  in  the  following  chapter.  For  the 
present,  and  while  still  before  the  commission,  he  required, 
before  he  departed,  to  be  confronted  with  the  Bishop  of  Roes 
and  Lord  Herries.  They  were  brought  in,  and  he  inquired 
whether  '  nded  to  persist  in  accusing  him  of  having  had 

a  share  .  jrder.    They  said  that  they  had  brought  the 

charge  at  iltc  command  of  their  mistress;  and  when  the  copies 
of  the  letters  were  in  her  hands,  "  they  would  answer  in  defence 
of  her  inpocenoe,  and  would  also  nominate  particularly  such 
persons  as  were  guilty."  They  were  asked  whether  they  would 
specially  accuse  the  Earl  of  Murray,  or  whether  they  thought 
in  their  consciences  that  the  Earl  of  Murray  was  guilty.  They 
said  that  they  had  no  certain  knowledge.  Information  of 
various  kinds  had  reached  them,  but  it  was  not  for  them  to 
ofier  their  thoughts  and  OBeaning.  They  were  acting  as  the 
representatives  of  their  mistress,  and  without  further  instruc- 
tions titcy  would  say  no  more.' 

Murray  offered  to  accompany  them  to  Bolton,  that  the  queen, 
if  she  dared,  ought  accuse  him  in  Uveu  presence.  But  the 
bishop  declined  the  ptoposaL  He  knew  very  well  that  anlnst 
Murray  she  oxUd  say  nothing.  She  might  have  accused  ]£>rtoo 
of  having  been  privy  to  the  ooospiraqr;  she  might  have  charged 
Maitland  with  havmg  signed  the  bond  at  Craigmillar;  but  to 
secure  their  conviaion  die  would  also  have  secured  her  01m: 

Ma-       «  —  " »-r  friend,  and  she  required  his  services;  and 

M.i  .vord  coukl  have  silenced  her  defence,  and 

Mar)  .^luari  wriu  luiu  no  motive  for  ruining  him  onle«  she  was 
driven  to  desperation,  preferred  to  be  mutually  kilent. 

So  terminated  m  impotence  and  seU«cootradictkm  the  kx^ 
and  shapeless  inquiry.    Murray  was  able  to  say  that  he  was 
•  Pww— rtJags  At  Uampioa  Coort,  jMMcy  to  sad  txt  Goooaix.  voL  iL 
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allowed  to  return  to  the  regency.  The  friends  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  could  say  that  Elizabeth  still  refused  to  recognise  him  as 
regent,  and  had  confessed  in  the  sentence  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots'  guilt  had  not  been  proved.  The  world  at  large,  the 
continental  courts,  who  had  hitherto  believed  her  to  be  indis- 
putably a  party  to  the  murder,  the  English  Catholics,  whose 
interest  in  her  succession  disposed  them  to  believe  in  her  inno- 
cence, interpreted  by  their  wishes  the  inconsecutiveness  and 
insincerity  of  the  conclusion.  Elizabeth  had  desired  to  leave 
the  Queen  of  Scots  unconvicted  yet  with  a  blemished  reputation; 
the  truth  had  been  forced  upon  the  peers,  and  so  far  she  had 
gained  her  object ;  but  beyond  the  circle  ojf  those  who  had  seen 
the  letters,  she  had  created  an  impression  that  the  Queen  of 
Scots  might,  after  all,  have  been  fabely  accused ;  that  Elizabeth 
could  not  condemn  her,  yet  for  her  own  sinister  objects  refused 
to  acquit  her,  and  had  aggravated  the  injustice  of  the  imprison- 
ment by  hypocrisy  and  perfidy. 

Cecil  has  left  no  record  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  witnessed 
-0  wretched  a  result;  but  so  dangerous  appeared  the  queen's 
\acillations,  that  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  next  to  Cecil  the  most 
taithful  of  her  ministers,  believed  her  no  longer  capable  of  con- 
ducting the  government. 

"  I  see,"  he  wrote,  "  that  her  majesty  shall  never  be  able  to 
raise  her  decayed  credit,  nor  pluck  up  the  hearts  of  her  good 
subjects,  nor  prevent  and  escape  the  perils  that  are  intended 
towards  her,  unless  she  do  utterly  give  over  the  government  of 
her  weighty  affairs  unto  the  most  faithful  councillors  in  whom 
she  puts  most  sj^cial  trust.  Surely  if  her  majesty  would  do 
so,  and  back  them  with  a  merry  and  courageous  cheer,  and  put 
her  trust  in  God  for  the  success,  then  I  would  not  doubt  but 
she  should  have  as  much  honour  in  the  end,  and  as  good  safety 
withal,  as  she  could  reasonably  wish  and  desire.  But  if  her 
majesty  will  needs  be  the  ruler,  or  half  ruler,  of  these  weighty 
affairs  herself,  then  my  hope  of  any  good  success  is  clean  over- 
thrown." ^ 

Fearless  in  the  rectitude  of  his  purpose,  the  noble  old  man 
dared  to  lay  the  truth  before  Elizabeth  herself.  He  told  her 
that  his  sworn  duty  as  privy  councillor  "  obliged  him  to  plain- 
ness." The  Duke  of  Alva  was  presuming  upon  her  unwilling- 
ness to  go  to  war  to  discredit  her  before  the  world,  and  the  cause 
of  Spain  and  the  cause  of  the  Queen  of  Sr^ts  would  be  linked 
together. 

'  Sir  F.  KnoUyt  to  Cecil,  January_i7:   MSS.  (^utt.N  ur  .->cots. 
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"  You  have  ^ood  councillors,"  be  said,  "  provident,  tnisty, 
careful,  no  debghters  in  war,  nor  prodigal  wasters  of  yuur 
treasure.  Your  majetty  need  not  trouble  yourself  witb  casting 
of  cl()ubt>  and  ditocminiodities  or  of  dangerous  inconveniences, 
w:  11  niay  discoange  them  to  stxetch  out  the  sinews  of 

tlic.  uj  resoh-e  most  probaUy  for  your  honour  and  safetv 

Rather  contnuywise,  your  majesty  had  need  to  encourage  tin: 
with  casting  your  care  upon  them,  and  taking  their  resoluf  ' 
in  good  part,  and  to  harden  them  in  the  prosecution  the 
lest  otbcTwiae  they  pluck  in  their  boms  and  shrink  in  tiu  n 
dnews,  and  to  lay  the  burden  from  themselves,  either  wh<jllv 
or  mangledly,  on  your  majesty's  bade.  And  hereupon  n  u  1 
needs  foQow  such  wrestlings  together  of  the  affections,  penu: 
batkMBSy  and  passions  of  your  mmd,  that  much  time  will  be  k>i.t 
before  your  jud^ent  can  be  settled  to  resolve.  And  yet  time 
is  pndons.  It  is  not  poasiUe  for  your  majesty's  faithful  coun- 
dllorB  to  go\'eTn  your  state  imkss  yoo  shaD  resolutely  follow 
their  opinions  in  weighty  affairs.  Your  majesty  shall  never  be 
well  served  unless  you  will  back,  comfort,  and  encourage  th«^m 
I  stand  in  very  hard  terms  with  your  majesty,  for  please  \<  ur 
eye  I  caimot,  since  nature  hath  not  given  it  to  me,  and  to  ple«u>c 
your  ear  I  would  be  fain;  but  my  calling,  my  oath,  and  my 
ooosdence  do  force  me  to  rudeness.  To  be  silent  I  dare  not, 
lest  the  gxiilt  of  your  peril  shook!  bght  upon  my  head."  * 

History,  ever  prone  to  interpret  unfavourably  the  ambi^[U0QS 
conduct  of  sovereigns,  has  accepted  her  enemies'  explanation  of 
Elizabeth's  behaviour.  She  haa  been  aUowed  credit  for  ability 
at  the  expense  of  principle  and  character.  To  her  own  miukf  s 
she  appeared  to  be  incapable,  through  infirmity  of  purpose,  of 
formmg  any  settled  resohition  whatever;  to  be  distracted 
betwcrn  conflicting  Dobdes  and  torn  by  frminine  emotions,  of 
which,  if  jcakmsv  of  the  Queen  of  Soots  was  one,  a  weak  and 
unreMOomg  teuJerneas  was  no  less  certainly  another.  She  had 
foUowed  Cecfl's  counsel  to  the  point  where  she  made  the  Queen 
uf  Scou  her  mortal  enemy.  Ske  had  stopped  short  before  the 
escpoeure  which  wouk)  have  secnrad  her  from  the  eiecta  ol  the 
Queen  of  Scots' iMUred;  and  amidst  the  thcks,  the  suhtarfoget, 
the  broken  promises  through  whkliiha  had  floaadtrod  iram  the 
hour  of  Uttry  Stuart's  arrival  in  ladHid,  she  wiO  bt  mii|udged 
if  an  element  of  geuwuiitjf  is  not  admitted  among  her  motives. 
Her  ncivlu^  nw  only  the  danger  to  which  she  waa  exposing 
b(  1  .indthetute.    She  too  was  oonsckws  of  the  danger. 

'  :>tr  I    nnoUy*  to  BUcatwCh.  jMMMry  17:   >iSS.  QtmiK  or  Scot*. 
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She  d: <i  er  eyes  to  Mary  Stuart's  charan  he 

toul.l  iii;  r  pity  to  a  fallen  queen.     With  a  .>  ch 

she  wrote  to  iier  when  all  was  over,  the  story  of  the  conference 
may  end, 

THK  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND  TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS 

Jtanuary  30. 
"  It  may  be,  madam,  that  in  receiving  a  letter  from  me,  you 
may  look  to  hear  something  which  shall  be  for  your  honour. 
I  would  it  were  so — but  I  will  not  deceive  you.     Your  cause  is 
not  so  clear  but  that  much  remains  to  be  c     '  As  I 

understand  it,  my  heart  which  directs  my  han  me  to 

write,  because  the  fruit  of  a  sorrowing  spirit  li  hitter,  and  I 
had  rather  something  else  than  pen  of  mine  should  shed  such 
drops  upon  you.  Your  commissioners  will  tell  you  what  has 
passed.  If  they  do  not  tell  you  also  what  sincere  goodwill  I 
have  myself  shown  towards  you,  they  deceive  you  and  they  do 
me  too  much  wrong.  Only  let  me  advise  you  this.  Let  not 
the  fine  promises,  the  pleasant  voices,  which  will  do  you  honour 
through  the  world,  wrap  you  round  in  clouds  and  hide  the  day- 
light from  your  eyes.  Those  do  not  all  love  you  who  would 
persuade  your  servants  that  they  love  you.  Be  not  over 
confident  in  what  you  do.  Be  not  blind  nor  tliink  me  blind. 
If  you  are  wise,  I  have  said  enough."  ^ 

Of  the  murder  of  Damley  there  was  henceforth  no  more  to 
be  heard.  That  chapter  of  crime  was  closed ;  and  to  the  reader 
who  has  followed  the  story  attentively,  it  might  seem  super- 
fluous to  add  further  comments  upon  its  features.  Mary  Stuart's 
share  in  that  business,  however,  being  one  of  the  vexed  points 
of  history,  and  the  political  consequences  of  the  accusations 
against  her  having  been  so  considerable,  a  few  concluding  words 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

At  the  time  of  the  catastrophe,  the  body  of  public  opinion  in 
£ngland,  the  pred  '   weight  of  mo  ip, 

was  in  favour  of  r.  4  the  Queen  ui  to 

Elizabeth's  crown,     I'iicnceforward  the  o|H.n  advocacy  ul 
claims,  in  Parlianjent  or  out  of  it,  was  no  longer  possible, 
had  still  powerful  friends,  but  they  were  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  encumliered  with  tlie  consciousness  of  a  cause  which 

*  Abridged  from^the^Freoch  original:  MSB.  Quxin  or  Scots,  Rolit 
Hi 
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they  dared  not  avow.  Dropping  their  character  of  English 
statesmen,  they  became  conspirators,  moving  in  th«  daii^  and 
oompfxxnising  themselves  with  treaaoo  and  '  -.trigues, 

and  thus  graduaUy  all  that  was  honouraUe  an  icll  away 

from  their  side.  The  mass  of  English  country  gentlemen,  at 
the  outset  but  cold  friends  of  Protestantism,  beoune  converts 
through  their  patriotism,  and  Mary  Stuart  was  left  to  an  ever- 
narrowing  cir  •  *  '  itholic  fanatics,  to  whom  the  pope  was 
dearer  than  t  ry. 

That  the  pn  'najacie  case  was  strong  against  her,  her  warmest 
advocates  mill  scarcely  deny.  She  was  known  to  have  been 
weary  of  her  husband  and  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him.  The 
difficulty  and  the  means  of  disposing  of  him  had  been  talked 
over  in  her  presence,  and  she  had  herself  suggested  to  Sir  James 
Balfour  to  lull  him.  She  brought  him  to  the  house  where  he 
was  destroyed.  She  was  with  him  two  hours  before  his  death, 
and  afterwards  threw  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  exami- 
nat  rcumstances  of  his  end.    The  Earl  of  Bothwell 

wa»  (.v.....-.^  ^-.v-used  of  the  murder;  she  kept  him  close  at  her 
side;  she  would  not  aDow  him  to  be  arrested;  she  went  openly 
to  Seton  witV  ^  ~  before  her  widowhood  was  a  fortnight  old. 
When  at  Uls'  gly,  she  consented  to  his  trial,  Edmburg^ 

was  occupies  L>y  lus  retainers.  He  presented  himself  at  the 
Tolbooth  surrounded  by  the  Royal  Guard,  and  the  charge  fell 
to  the  ground  because  the  a'  aot  prosecute  and  the 

Earl  of  Lennox  had  been  pre  ;am  appearins.    A  few 

weeks  later  she  married  Bothwell,  ilkough  he  had  a  wife  already, 
and  wl>en  her  subjects  rose  in  arms  against  her  and  took  her 
pnsonr  ised  to  allow  herself  to  be  dtvoroed  from  him. 

After  M.^ cry  of  her  letters,  her  guilt  appeared  so  obvious 

and  so  shocking  that  all  parties  in  Scotland  agreed  to  try  her 

^,1 ..^  1^^^  m^j  g|j0  ^1^  only  laved  by  the  interference 

of  In  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Spain  there 

wu  but  one  opinion~oe  Silva  in  London    '  -  '  rrx}  m 

£<:  .dike  entertained  no  lort  of  doubt  a)  nor 

wa  e  political  jealousy  of  the  Hamiltons  rai>cu  a  taction 

aga  .ray,  and  till  p-irty  interests  became  involved  in 

thoM  ui  itie  queen,  that  it  became  oonveoient  to  suppose  bar  to 
be  innocent.  On  her  flight  into  Eafjliod,  her  fint  object  WM 
to  prevent  inquiry,  and  when  it  could  no  k>naa  be  evadad, 
»hr  I.^r^4rH.  her  commisswners,  and  her  Endiih  friends  exefttd 
10  persuade  Murray  to  keep  back  the  serious  chains 
..^~....  .....    §he  wasXready^to  compound  for  his  likooe  oy 
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granting  him  perfect  immunity  for  his  rebellion;  although  if 
her  letters  were  not  genuine,  he  had  not  only  risen  in  arms 
against  her,  but  was  shielding  himself  by  forgery  of  the  basest 
kind.  Had  the  Queen  of  Scots  been  really  innocent,  so  far 
from  evading  inquiry  she  would  naturally  have  been  the  first 
to  insist  upon  it;  she  would  have  demanded  it  as  a  right  of 
Elizabeth;  she  would  have  called  on  France  and  Spain  to  see 
that  she  had  fair  play.  If  they  failed  her,  she  had  friends  enough 
in  England  to  watch  over  her  interests.  Instead  of  this,  her 
one  word  throughout  was  compromise.  So  long  as  "  the  odious 
charges  "  were  not  pressed  she  was  ready  to  make  all  concessions, 
and  France,  when  France  moved  for  her,  protested  only  against 
a  sovereign  princess  being  placed  upon  her  trial. 

From  first  to  last,  her  own  conduct  and  the  conduct  of  her 
friends,  was  exactly  what  it  would  have  been  supposing  her 
guilty.  Even  in  her  own  correspondence,  though  she  denies 
the  crime,  there  is  nowhere  the  clear  ring  of  innocence,  the  frank 
indignation  against  slander  which  makes  its  weight  felt,  even 
when  the  evidence  is  weak  which  supports  the  words.  La  Mothe 
F^nelon,  though  eager  to  extricate  her  from  her  difficulties,  yet 
never  spoke  of  her  even  to  his  own  court  as  suffering  under 
calumny.  His  advice  to  her  representatives  was  to  gain  tinje, 
to  parry  the  charges,  to  make  difficulties,  to  decline  to  answer. 

Of  the  English  commissioners,  and  of  the  peers  who  sat  with 
them,  not  one,  whatever  the  Bishop  of  Ross  might  afterwards 
pretend,  professed  to  think  her  innocent.  Norfolk,  the  most 
mterested  in  her  acquittal,  said  distinctly  that  he  thought  her 
guilty — by  the  Bishop  of  Ross's  own  admission  he  was  harder 
against  her  than  even  Ocil.  Her  letters  were  read  by  several 
noblemen  so  well  inclined  towards  her  that  they  broke  into 
rebellion  in  her  cause  and  the  pope's,  yet,  after  the  most  careful 
comparison  of  the  incriminating  letters  with  others  of  unques- 
tionable authenticity,  they  could  detect  no  difference  in  the 
handwriting  to  sustain  a  suspicion  that  they  were  forged. 

The  solitary  ground  for  believing  those  letters  to  be  spurious 
is  Mary  Stuart's  own  denial  that  she  wrote  them,  yet  her  denial 
was  accompanied  with  the  most  earnest  anxiety  that  they  should 
be  destroyed,  while  it  would  have  been  by  their  preserxation 
alone  that  she  could  successfully  disprove  her  hand  in  them.* 

'  Sergeant  Bazliam,  during  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  trial,  mentioned  a 
curious  fact  in  ooonection  with  these  letters,  and  with  Wnry  Stunrt's 
anxiety  about  tbem.     '*  Tlv                 he  said,  '*  was  p:  .  loe 

that  Lidingtoo  aooompanio i                   >f  Murray  (to  \<  .  r- 

stand  his  secrets  and  to  b'  -  and  that  Lidingt  ..  _.. the 
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The  age  which  could  have  produced  forgeries  so  ingenious 
would  have  produced  also  the  skill  which  could  detect  them, 
and  her  mere  asaertioo  weighs  litUe  against  the  recorded  results 
of  a  cazehil  exammation  by  men  who  bad  the  highest  interest 
m  discovering  a  fraud.  It  b  m  a  high  degree  unlikely  that  a 
forger  woukl  have  ventured  on  producing  so  many  letters, 
tonrhing  on  so  many  subjects,  with  the  danger  of  exposure 
incieasmg  in  an  accderating  ratio,  when  a  single  letter  would 
have  served  his  purpose.  It  is  stiO  more  unlikely — it  is  morally 
impoasable — that  if  they  had  been  forged,  some  evidence  of  the 
truth  should  not  e\-entually  have  come  out.  The  secret  must 
have  been  known  to  nuuiy  persons,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and 
Herries  coukl  hardly  have  missed  the  traces  of  it.  Haitland, 
for  (me,  must  have  known  it,  for  the  letters  were  in  existence 
before  Murray's  return  from  France,  when  the  entire  control 
of  the  confederate  party  lay  with  him  and  the  Earb  of  Morton 
and  Mar.  Maitland  went  over  to  Mary  Stuart's  party,  devoted 
what  remained  of  his  life  to  her,  and  died  in  her  cause.  At  any 
moment  he  might  have  secured  her  triumph  by  revealing  the 
fraud.  If  fear  for  himself  kept  him  silent  while  alive,  be  might 
have  left  papers  behind  him  which  told  the  truth  after  his 
death.  Yet  no  hint  of  the  kind  was  ever  dropped  by  him  or 
any  one.  To  have  carried  out  a  complicated  forgery  with  such 
complete  success  that,  neither  at  the  time  nor  after,  the  traces 
of  it  should  «-*""  ^^  '!iscovered,  must  have  been  a  feat  of  such 
extraordinar  ty,  that  only  the  very  strongest  incon- 

sistency in  the  leiiers  themselves  with  the  other  featares  of  the 
case  would  justify  a  bdief  that  it  had  been  accompBsbed. 

And  assuredly  that  inconsistency  does  not  exist.    The  hardi- 
hood of  Mary  Stuart's  advocates  has  sown  with  time.    The 
'holies  made  her  innocence  an  utiae  of  fruth.    Under  the 
larts  it  became  an  article  of  loyalty.    Through  rd^poos  and 

httan  ukd  ktpi  tham  cat  sight,  aod  caoMd  lili  wtft  to  writ*  than  e«L 

!lo«tMM  Um  him  wtn  Iwt  copiw  baaaUlad  oitt  of  Pnoch  iato  Scotch. 

"h  whco  T  hUngtnn'i  wife  had  writtca  out,  he  eataed  than  to  be  s»t 

be  Seoitlih  qmuL    She  tahoorad  to  tfaaslalo  them  agala  Iato  ftiMCh 

~  ucar  as  aha  eoeld  to  the  odtlaalB  whaoae  ahe  wrote  theui    bat  that 

wea  oo«  paaaMa  to  do,  bet  thwa  was  aooaa  yagianna  hi  the  phrase,  by 

wMeh  vartaMa,  aa  God  woaM,  tha  aahtlalT  d  that  pcaellaa  caaM  to  Ugftt.** 

Thte  paaaaia  ea  It  alaads  laemsM  the  aiyalary  miMr  thaa  MNevH  tt. 

Why  abowld  hm  Qaieea  d  Saols  aaaha  s  »a-trM<ailiiii  ?    U  aha  saeaaadad 

cxaetlr.  ahe  tvodd  oaly  have  addad  a  Iraah  pcoel  afalaai  haraalt    She 

perbapa  tatcaded  to  aMhe  dapttealaa^  which  could  be  etehanaed  for  the 

oriflaala,  la  whkh  the  iiiiannBilslBg  paaaMS  oodd  ba  caytted;  but  the 


coAmw  mm.  laiifnaalaly  OMala  Cha  JMaiialli.    It  ia  calv  evldMt 
thalahawasiadaapanrtalyabotthahtl— .aaddldavarythhthihar 

pow  to  p(wmft  utffli  Bmii  DAnuf  #SAflftiiiMl. 
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political  tradition  it  has  been  passed  on  to  the  spurious  chivalry 
of  modem  times,  which  assumes  that  she  could  not  have  been 
wicked  because  she  was  beautiful  and  a  queen.  A  seemi"'" 
solid  surface  will  form  on  a  morass  by  long  accretion  of  w< 
and  scum,  and  in  like  manner  out  of  supposition  and  conjeciuic 
and  hard  assertion,  out  of  the  mere  mass  of  so  called  authorities 
who  profess  to  have  examined  the  evidence  and  come  to  a 
favourable  conclusion,  a  plausible  ground  has  been  erected  from 
which  she  can  be  noisily  and  boldly  defended.  Her  original 
champion  was  contented  with  a  more  modest  tone.  The 
Bishop  of  Ross  would  ur  1  all  in  her 

favour  which  the  most  stm  ved.     During 

the  progress  of  the  CathoUc  conspiracy  he  published  a  tract 
to  satisfy  the  doubts  which  were  abroad  about  her,  and  he  was 
driven  to  arguments  such  as  these: — The  Queen  of  Scots  was 
unlikely  to  have  murdered  her  husband,  because,  had  she  desired 
his  death,  she  could  have  had  him  executed  for  the  assassination 
of  Ritzio.     It  was  unlikely  that  Bothwell  would  have  preser\    ' 
such  letters  as  she  was  said  to  have  written  to  him.    Tlr 
letters  were  neither  signed,  sealed,  not  dated,  and  her  hand 
could  easily  be  counterfeited.     If  they  were  genuine  they  did 
not  contain  "  any  express  commandment  of  any  unlawful 
or  deed  to  be  committed  or  perpetrated,"  neither  did  li 
"  ratify  or  specify  the  accomplishment  of  any  such  fact  already 
past."    They   afforded   only   presumptions   "  by   unseen   and 
uncertain  queries,  aims,  and  conjectural  supposings."    Allowing 
that  she  was  as  guilty  as  the  lords  pretended,  they  had  no  rir* » 
to  depose  her.    Considering  Lord  Damley's  offence,  "  a  sin 
murder,  in  her  being  a  prince  could  not  deserve  such  extremt- 
punishment,"  and  "  subjects  had  no  warrant  to  set  their  hands 
upon  their  sovereign."     "  David  was  an  adulterer  and  m      ' 
and  God  was  angry  with  him,  yet  was  he  not  by  his 
deprived."    They  ought  to  have  "  dissembled   the  malu 
and  to  have  left  her  punishment  to  Heaven.* 

*  Dtftnee  of  Queen   Mary's  Honour,  by  Morgan  Philips:    1  > 
Anderson. — The  real  author  was  the  Bishop  <^f  Rr>S5      TTie  i 
David  was  so  obviously  apt  that  it  was  - 
naive  of  the  Queen  of  Scots'  supporters.     < 

Edinburgh  was  in  thf  t^  .n,iv.,,t  k,,-  nnp^m's  •; 

who  was  entirely  dc\  icbed  a  srr 

with  the  intention  i:  the  more  ' 

lojalty.     The  ministors  tiaJ  o(ij<'cu'd  to  pray  \ 

wish  you,  oh  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,"  said  ■■ 

your  minister*  and  cause  them  pray  for  the  au' 

she  is  their  lawful  maturate,  for  that  her  father  was  our  native  k 

and  her  mother  was  Ukewise  an  honourable  princess,  and  she  gotten 
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The  rtasor  •  —  — ?ired  falsehood  to  carry  it  down.  The 
bishop  said  ray  was  self-convicted,  because  on  his 

first  coming  to  >  'Id  not  allege  any  such  crime  against 

the  Ouren  of  .Sro'  (iuced  the  charge  only  when  he  could 

"    None  knew  better  than  the 

Murray  had  been  silent.    None 

silent.    With  even  greater 

les  of  En^^Iand  appointed 

to  hear  the  matter  dot  ecn  ot  Scots  innocent, 

but  fullv  understood  t:.  . <  re  the  contrivers  and 

workers  of  the  crime,  and  perlecily  knowing  her  innocency, 
they  had  moved  her  to  accept  the  noblest  man  in  England  in 
marriage."  * 
What  "  the  noblest  r-  -   -  ^— '— ^  "  i-:— ^  .u,  ...u.  ^i^^^^ 

the  matter,  and  what  *  i^ht, 

has  been  already  seen.  i:,iuaL>€iii  5  txtraurairuvry  sentence 
had  alone  made  it  possible  to  publish  so  enormous  a  lie.  The 
details  of  the  proceedings  fortunately  survive  to  test  the  value 
of  the  bishop's  words. 

But  the  bishop  put  forward  his  defence  <mly  to  serve  an 
immediate  punx^he.  and  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  even  as  an 
expression  <  >  the  conspiracy  broke 

down,  and  M-.  -  •  - •*  ■  —  — -^^ dissolved,  and  the  web 

of  treason  so  diligently  wrought  was  rent  in  pieces,  then,  seeing 
the  end  of  his  fal&eboods,  the  bishop  dropped  the  mask  and 
betrayed  his  real  estimate  of  his  mistress's  character— an 
estimatt  '  >ide  of  which  Buchanan's  Mary  is  an  angel. 

Doct'  i,  the  Master  of  the  Court  of  Requests,  thus 

described  the  language  in  which  the  Bishop  of  Ross  spoke. to 
him  of  his  mistress:— 

**  He  teemeth  very  glad  that  these  practioes  are  come  to  light, 
myins  they  are  all  naught,  and  he  bopeth  when  folk  will  iMve 
to  be  lewd  his  mistress  shall  speed  the  better.    He  saith  further. 

bonn  In  lawful  b»i.    ThtM  tar  to  pivw  my  ■qnimwt  that  tb*  oogbt  to  b» 
praywlfar.    And tortbtr.  all  uMmm  nntl  to tte >»ayd tm.    IfwotkoaM 
•ol  pray  tor  tteatra,  whom  tot  Annid  w»  pray}  swlnit  GuJ  camt  uoi  to 
call  xhr  ri«btceu*,  but  unncn  to  repcatase*.  Saint  V 
Hid  to  wM  aha.    Saint  IMvid  eonunHlad  autrdar  m 
wtit,  and  Kt  did  aha.     BaS  what  ia  Uda  to  tlw  BMltar  /     i  a<>  more  wicKod 
alM  be.  ber  tobiaeia  abould  pny  ior  harto  briac  bar  to  tba  aoirit  of  ftoaat* 
Anrr      r.<  TudM  waa  a  abmar.  aad  If  ba  had  baaa  prayad  lor  ha  bad  aol 
^  >  toiartor  anbiact  baa  power  to  dffMiva  or  depoaa  tha 
>•  or  aba  wbataoavar:  albato  Ibay  oommH  whoradon, 
tnurtirr.  tnn-M.  <>r  any  otbar  cnma."— Jai  mttn  prmektd  ¥f  tkt  Bi»l»p  •/ 
CaMn-y.Jooa  4.1571:  ifSS.  Smttm4,  Jbih  dmm. 
>Tha  baba  oTNarfaUu 
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upon  speech  I  had  with  him,  that  the  queen  his  mistress  is  : 
fit'for  any  husband ;  for  first,  he  saith,  she  poisoned  her  husband 
the  French  king,  as  he  hath  credibly  understood;  again,  she 
consented  to  the  murder  of  her  late  husband,  the  Lord  Damley ; 
thirdly,  she  matched  with  the  murderer,  and  brought  him  to 
the  field  to  be  murdered ;  and  last  of  all,  she  pretended  marriage 
with  the  duke,  with  whom,  as  he  thinks,  she  would  not  long 
have  kept  faith,  and  the  duke  should  not  have  had  the  best 
days  with  her." 

Well  might  Doctor  Wilson  exclaim,  "  Lord,  what  a  people 
are  these:  what  a  queen,  and  what  an  ambassador!  "  * 

With  these  words  all  that  need  be  said  upon  the  subject  may 
fitly  close,  and  the  reader  must  be  left  to  his  own  judgment. 

It  is  less  easy  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  conduct  of 
Elizabeth.  She  was  in  a  position  where  there  were  no  precedents 
to  guide  her,  and  she  lost  her  way  in  its  perplexities.  To  counte- 
nance subjects  in  rebellion  was  doubtless  dangerous,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  time  unjust ;  but  occasions  rise  where 
the  highest  right  is  the  highest  wrong;  where  the  sovereign, 
who  is  the  representative  of  order  and  justice,  becomes  the 
representative  rather  of  crime  and  villainy  where  society  is 
inverted,  and  the  rules  belonging  to  it  must  be  read  backwards. 
When  the  Scottish  people  took  Mary  Stuart  prisoner  and  with 
general  consent  prepared  to  try  her  for  the  murder,  either 
Elizabeth  ought  not  to  have  interfered,  or  she  mipht  have 
interfered  only  to  insist  on  a  strict  and  exl  •  illation. 

The  truth  would  then  have  been  known  cd,  and 

if  the  spectacle  of  a  crowned  head  upon  the  scaffold  had  been 
deemed  intolerable,  the  queen's  hfe  might  afterwards  have  been 
spared  without  danger. 

But  Elizabeth — troubled  with  the  fear  of  encouraging  a 
perilous  example,  troubled  with  a  dislike  of  the  Protestants 
whom  she  knew  that  she  had  injured,  doubting  whether  Mary 
Stuart  was  really  guilty,  or  if  guilty  whether  many  of  those 
who  were  in  arms  against  her  were  not  as  deeply  implicated  as 
herself— first  forbade  the  trial,  and  then,  by  refusing  to  recognise 
the  regent,  encouraged  the  Hamiltons  to  form  a  party  against 
him  for  themselves  and  for  the  queen.  On  the  defeat  at  Lang- 
side  and  the  flight  into  England,  she  immediately  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  enormous  difficulties.  She  could  not  decently 
replace  her  on  her  throne  till  the  evidence  which  the  regent 

»  Doctor  Thomas  Wilton  to  Burghley,  November  8,  15  71:  MSS.  Hat- 
field. 
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oticrcd  to  produce  had  been  probed  and  tested ;  she  rouid  not 
allow  a  princess  who  had  claimed  her  own  crown,  who  had 
aswimed  her  title  and  had  never  formally  abandcmed  it,  who  was 
known  to  be  the  object  of  the  hopes  of  all  those  aroon^  her 
subjects  who  were  disaffected  to  herself  and  the  Reformation — 
she  could  not  allow  such  a  one  to  go  abroad  and  call  t)>'^  irmios 
of  France  and  Spain  into  Scotland  under  pretoice  of  r 
her,  when  the  only  purpose  with  which  these  powers  wwum  ucip 
her  would  be  the  proximate  conquest  of  England. 

* '     to  keep  her  a^inst  her  will  when  she  had  come  to  England 
ince  upon  pfwroiata  whidi  ought  never  to  have  been  made, 
wa&  an  act  If  had  but  too  much  resemblance  to 

peifidy;   ai.  liad  no  interests  but  her  own  been 

ukdy  to  sufier,  sbouU  have  encountered,  to  her  own  incon- 
venience, the  consequences  of  her  own  words  and  actions.  So, 
perhaps,  she  would  have  done  had  she  been  a  private  person; 
but  as  a  sovereign  she  was  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  her 
coantr>' ;  and  the  ver>-  existence  of  England  and  Scotland  also 
was  at  stake.  That,  under  such  drounstances,  she  should  have 
endeavoured  to  find  some  middle  course  was  natural  and  not 
indrlrmihie.  Yet  no  compromise  was  pocsible  while  the  truth 
was  left  uncertain;  and  when  the  triith,  to  which  she  had  closed 
her  eyes,  was  forced  upon  her,  what  was  she  to  do?  If  she 
could  not  restore  Mary  Stuart  till  the  charges  against  her  had 
been  examined  into,  still  less  couU  she  do  it  when  the  full  extent 
of  the  fault  was  known;  still  len  a^^  could  she  let  her  go, 
examrated  by  indignity  and  disappointment,  without  publish- 
'um  her  inlamy;  and  this  she  had  again  bound  herself  by  a 
aolemn  engnfement  not  to  do. 

Tbtu  it  seems  as  if  she  was  driven  into  the  course  which  she 
eventually  foOowed.  It  was  dangerous  to  keep  Mary  Stuart, 
lor  in  England  she  would  be  a  focus  of  insurrection ;  yet  there 
was  still  a  hope  that  she  might  have  learnt  wisdom  by  suffering, 
and  that  by  care  and  kindncM  the  mig^t  be  brought  at  last  to 
see  her  real  interests.  Time  wooM  idten  the  recollection  of 
bar  misdoings;  by  padent  endunince  of  calamity  she  mii^t 
recover  her  shaken  r^mtatioo,  mod  »o  ev«ntuaDy  ibe  mi^t  be 
repboed  without  objection  in  the  pontion  whidi  the  had 
forfeited. 

\'  poMibility,  for  ibe  hanMlf  knew  that  it  was  nothing 

mou,  i..u.4betb  alkmed  the  uwiennte  to  terminate  in  an 
absurd  conclusion,  and  accepted  for  h«raeU  a  reputation  for 
double  dealing  or  hypocrisy,  which  Ae  dewrved  in  fonn  but  not 
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perhaps,  in  substance.  In  the  details  of  the  proceedings  she 
provoked  the  hardest  interpretation  of  her  motives.  She  swayed 
to  and  fro  under  the  thousand  considerations  which  the  situation 
alternately  suggested,  and  she  said  one  thing  and  said  another, 
said  one  thing  and  did  another,  as  fear,  duty,  policy,  natural 
pity,  or  natural  spleen  took  successive  possession  of  her.  The 
consequences,  in  many  ways,  were  disastrous;  yet  less  disastrous 
than  they  would  have  been  had  she  set  her  prisoner  free.  She 
herself  was  the  worst  sufferer  in  eighteen  years  of  danger  and 
disquiet,  and  in  a  stain  upon  her  good  name  and  fame;  but  the 
first  false  step  involved  the  rest  by  a  tragic  necessity.  Had  she 
left  Mary  Stuart  to  the  justice  of  her  countrymen,  there  would 
have  been  no  civil  war  in  Scotland,  and  the  chequered  times  on 
which  England  was  entering  would  have  worn  a  fairer  com- 
plexion. 
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